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UNDER    DIFFICULTIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

InlioduMioD.    Nawton;  GalUn;  TorrlnlU;  Puml;  FiloM  Bupnt; 


We  are  about  to  select  from  the  records  of  Philosoph;, 
Literature,  and  Art,  in  nil  ^ea  and  Monies,  a  body  of  ei- 
unples,  to  show  how  the  most  unpropitkiuB  circumstances 
have  been  unable  to  conquer  m  ardent  desire  for  ttie 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  ETer]>  nan  has  difiicutties  to 
encounter  in  this  pursuit ;  and  therefore  every  nan  is 
interested  in  learning  what  are  the  real  liindrances  vhich 
have  opposed  themselves  to  (he  progress  of  seme  of  tbe 
most  distinguished  persons,  and  how  those  obttaclee  tM*e 
beta  surmounted . 
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The  Love  of  Knowledge  will  of  itself  do  a  great  ded 
towards  its  acquisition ;  and  if  it  exist  with  that  fort^e  ad 
constancy  which  it  exhibits  in  the  characters  of  all  truly 
great  men,  it  will  induce  that  ardent,  but  humble  spirit  d 
observation  and  inquiry,  without  which  there  can  bo  no 
success.     Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  all  men  that  ever  lived, 
is  the  one  who  has  most  extended  the  territory  of  humai 
knowledge ;  and  he  used  to  speak  of  himself  as  having 
been  all  his  life  but  *^a  child  gathering  pebbles  on  the 
seanshore" — probably  meaning  by  that  allusion,  not  only 
to  express  his  modest  conviction  now  mere  an  outskirt  the 
field  of  his  discoveries  was,  compared  with  the  vastneas 
of  universal  nature,  but  to  describe  likewise  the  spirit  in 
which  he  had  pursued  his  investigations.     That  was  i 
spirit,  not  of  selection  and  system-building,  but  of  chilct 
like  alacrity  in  seizing  upon  whatever  contributions  d 
knowledge  Nature  threw  at  his  feet,  and  of  submission  to 
all  the  intimations  of  observation  and  experiment.     On 
some  occasions  he  was  wont  to  say,  that,  if  there  was  any 
mental  habit  or  endowment  in  which  he  excelled  the 
generality  of  men,  it  was  that  of  patience  in  the  exaniina* 
tion  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  his  subject.     This 
was  merely  another  form  of  that  teachableness  which  con* 
stituted  the  character  of  the  man.     He  loved  Truth,  and 
wooed  her  with  the  unwearying  ardour  of  a  lover.    Other 
speculators  had  consulted  the  book  of  nature  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  in  it  the  defence  of  some 
favourite  theory ;  partially,  therefore,  and  hastily,  as  one 
would  consult  a  dictionary :  Newton  perused  it  as  a  vo- 
lume altogether  worthy  of  being  studied  for  its  own  sake. 
Hence  proceeded  both  the  patience  with  M'hich  he  traced 
its  characters,  and  the  rich  and  plentiful  discoveries  with 
which  the  search  rewarded  him.     If  he  afterwards  clas- 
sified and  systematized  his  knowledge  like  a  philosopher, 
he  had  first,  to  use  his  own  language,  gathered  it  like  a 

child. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  instructive  to  all  who  are  anxious  to 
engage  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  (and  is  therefore 
properly  introductory  to  the  general  subject  we  are  about 
to  treat,)  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  both  this  great 
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man  and  many  others,  possessing  a  portion  of  his  obser- 
vant and  inventive  genius,  have  availed  themselves,  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  philosophy,  of  such 
common  occurrences  as,  firom  their  very  commonness,  had 
escaped  the  attention  of  all  less  active  and  original  minds. 
We  are  not  now  speaking  of  such  lucky  discoveries  as 
mere  chance  has  sometimes  suggested,  even  to  the  most 
inattentive  understandings.     Ilow  far  we  are  indebted  to 
this  source  for  many  of  those  ordinary  arts,  the  origin  of 
which  is  lost  in  antiquity  and  fable,  it  would  not  l)e  very 
eosy  to  determine.     The  accounts  relating  to  such  sub- 
jects have  been  |jrincipally  handed  down  to  us  by  poetry 
-  and  popular  tradition,  ooth  which  are  lovers  of  the  myste- 
rious and  the  marvellous.    Hence,  there  is  abundant  i*cason 
to  believe  that  they  are  nmch  too  full  of  those  wonders 
which  strike  an  unenlightened  fancy;  and  that,  instead  of 
the  slow  and  successive  efforts  by  which  the  ails  in  ques- 
tion were  actually  discovered  and  improved,  there  has 
been  substituted,  in  many  cases,  the  more  dramatic  inci- 
dent of  a  sudden  inspiration,  merely  for  the  sake  of  effect. 
Nay,  in  those  times,  the  discoverer  himself  might  proba- 
bly be  not  unfrequcntly  the  first  to  contrive  and  spreatl 
the  fiction  ;  preferring,  as  he  would  in  all  likelihood  do, 
the  credit  of  being  the  chosen  transmitter  of  supernatural 
communications  to  his  fellow-mortals,  to  that  of^  excelling 
those  around  him  in  such  mere  human  and  unvalued  attri- 
butes as  philosophic  sagacity  and  patience.     Add  to  tliis, 
that  the  legend  of  a  mystical  origin  was  not  only  the  best 
recommendation  by  which  any  invention  could,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  be  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
men ;  but,  perhaps,  under  the  tyranny  of  a  jealous  and 
engrossing  superstition,  was  almost  a  necessary  passport 
to  its  reception.     However  this  may  have  bieen,  it  is 
worth  remarking,  that  the  current  tales  had  probably  some 
share  in  leading  away  the  spirit  of  antiquity  from  that 
investigation  and  application  of  facts,  from  which  chiefly 
has  arisen  the  glory  of  the  philosophy  of  modem  times. 
This  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  stripping  observa- 
tion and  experiment  of  their  due  honours,  by  substituting 
fp^culation  in  their  place.     The  ancients  thought^ -ertci- 
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neouslj,  that  discoveries  were  to  be  made  by  puraumg  i 
train  of  conjecture,  instead  of  ascertaining  results;  nid 
thus,  whatever  patience  and  labour  philosophers  mi^ 
exercise,  it  came  to  be  popularly  unagined  that  &- 
coveries  were  dependent  upon  chance,  because  the  tkm 
from  one  trun  of  speculative  reasoning  to  another  cooM 
not  be  traced  with  the  same  ease  as  we  now  trace  the 
progress  of  any  experimental  research. 

But  of  all  sorts  of  observation,  that  which  exhibits  the 
most  penetrating  and  watchful  philosophy  is,  when,  out 
of  the  facts  and  incidents  of  every-day  experience,  a  gifted 
mind  extracts  new  and  important  truths,  simply  by  its 
new  manner  of  looking  at  them,  and,  as  it  were,  by  the 
aid  of  a  light  of  its  own  which  it  sheds  upon  their  worn 
and  obliterated  lineaments.  From  one  of  these  simple 
incidents  did  Sir  Isaac  Newton  read  to  the  world,  for 
the  first  time,  the  system  of  the  universe.  It  was  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age  that  thb  extraordinanr  man 
was  sitting,  as  we  are  told,  one  day  in  his^en,  wU«i 
apple  fell  from  a  tree  beside  him.  His  mmd  was  perhaps 
occupied,  at  that  fortunate  moment,  in  one  of  those  philoso- 
phical speculations  ou  space  and  motion  which  are  known 
to  have,  about  this  time,  engaged  much  of  his  attention ; 
and  the  little  inddent  which  interrupted  him  was  instantly 
seized  upon  by  his  eager  spirit,  and,  by  that  power  whidb 
is  in  genius,  assimilated  with  his  thoughts.*  The  exist- 
ence of  gravitation,  or  a  tendency  to  fidl  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  was  already  kno\iii,  as  affecting  all  bodies 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  planet :  and  the  great 
Gralileo  had  even  ascertained  the  Law,  or  rote,  according 
to  which  their  motion  is  accelerated  as  they  continue  their 
descent.  But  no  one  had  yet  dreamed  of  the  gravitation 
of  the  heavens, — till  the  idea  now  first  dimly  rose  in  the 
mind  of  Newton.  The  same  power,  he  said  to  himself, 
which  has  drawn  this  apple  from  its  branch,  would  have 
drawn  it  iamm  a  position  a  thousand  times  as  high. 

*  This  anecdote  is  ^ven  by  Dr.  Pemberton,  the  friend  of 
Newton,  as  well  as  by  Voltaire,  who  states  that  he  had  it 
from  Newton's  niece.  See  Life  of  Newton,  (library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,)  p.  5. 
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Wherever  we  go,  we  find  this  gravitation  reigning  over 
all  things.     If  we  ascend  even  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountains^  we  discover  no  sensible  diminution  of  its 
power.     Why  may  not  its  influence  extend  far  beyond 
any  height  to  which  we  cm  make  our  way  ?     Why  may 
it  not  reach  to  the  moon  itself?     Why  may  not  this  bio 
the  very  power  which  retains  that  planet  in  its  orbit,  and 
keeps  it  revolving  as  it  does  around  our  own  earth  ?     It 
was  a  splendid  conjecture,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  New* 
ton  instantly  set  all  his  sagacity  at  work  to  verify  it.     If 
the  moon,  he  considered,  be  retained  in  her  orbit  by  a 
gravitation  towards  the  earth,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  earth  itself,  and  the  other  planets  which 
revolve  around  the  sun,  are,  in  like  manner,  retained  in 
their  orbits  by  a  similar  tendency  towards  their  central 
and  ruling  luminary.     Proceeding  then,  in  the   mean 
time,  upon  this  supposition,  he  found  by  calculation,  and 
by  comparing  the  periods  of  the  several  planets  and  their 
distances  from  the  sun,  that,  if  they  were  really  held  in 
their  courses  by  the  power  of  gravity,  that  power  must 
decrease  in  a  certain  proportion,  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  body  upon  which  it  operated.     Thas  result  he  had 
already  anticipated  from  the  consideration  that,  although 
we  could  not  detect  any  such  diminution  within  the  com* 
parati vely  small  distance  to  which  our  experience  was 
limited,  the  fact  was  yet  consistent  with  the  whole  ana* 
logy  of  nature.     Supposing,  then,  this  power,  when  ex- 
tended to  the  moon,  to  decrease  at  the  same  rate  at  which 
it  appeared  to  do  in  r^ard  to  the  planets  which  revolved 
around  the  sun,  he  next  set  himself  to  calculate  whether 
its  force,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  earth,  would  in 
reality  be  sufficient  to  retain  that  satellite  in  its  orbit,  and 
to  account  for  its  known  rate  of  motion.     Now,  this  step 
of  the  discovery  was  marked  by  a  very  singular  circum- 
stance, and  one  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  truly  philo- 
sophic character  of  this  great  man*s  mind.     In  the  com- 
putations which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  this 
investigation,  he  naturally  adopted  the  common  estimate 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  which  was  at  that  time.  \\\ 
use  among  our  geographers  and  seamen.    \xkdLQ^^^^  xv^ 
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otiicr  then  existed  for  him  to  adopt :  but  it  was  even  then 
known  to  scientific  men  that  this  estimate  was  loose  and 
inaccurate.  In  fact,  it  allowed  only  sixty  English  miles 
to  a  de^e  of  latitude,  instead  of  sixty-nine  and  a-half, 
which  IS  the  true  measurement.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  calculation  did  not  answer ;  it  indicated,  in  fact, 
a  force  of  gravity  in  the  moon  towards  tlie  earth,  less  by 
one-sixth  than  that  which  was  necessary  to  give  the  rate 
of  motion  actually  possessed  by  that  satellite.  Another 
might  have  thought  this  but  a  trifling  discrepancy,  and, 
in  such  circumstances,  might  have  taxed  his  ingenuity  to 
account  for  it  in  a  variety  of  ways,  so  as  still  to  save  the 
beautiful  and  ma^ificent  theory  which  it  came  so  unsea- 
sonably to  demolish.  But  Newton  was  too  true  a  philo- 
sopher, too  single-hearted  a  lover  of  truth,  for  this.  In 
his  mind,  the  refutation  was  a  complete  one,  and  it  was 
admitted  as  such  at  once.  He  had  made  his  calculation 
with  care,  although  one  of  its  elements  was  false ;  it  did 
not  present  the  result  it  ought  to  have  done,  had  his  hy- 
pothesis been  as  true  as  it  was  brilliant ;  and,  in  his  own 
estimation,  he  wa&  no  longer  the  discoverer  of  the  secret 
mechanism  of  the  heavens.  By  an  act  of  self-denial,  more 
heroic  than  any  other  recorded  in  the  annals  of  intellectual 
pursuit,  he  dismissed  the  whole  speculation  from  his  mind, 
even  for  years.  We  need  hardly  state  how  gloriously 
this  sacrifice  was  in  due  time  rewarded.  Had  Newton, 
instead  of  acting  as  he  did,  obstinately  persevered  in  the 

{Mirtially  erroneous  path  into  which  he  had  thus  been  rais- 
ed, it  is  impossible  to  say  into  how  many  additional 
misconceptions  and  misstatements  he  might  have  been 
seduced,  in  order  to  cover  the  consequences  of  his  first 
error ;  or  how  much  the  simplicity  of  tlie  grand  truth 
which  had  revealed  itself  to  nim,  as  it  were,  for  a  mo* 
Wient  in  the  distance,  might  have  been  eventually  compli- 
cated and  disfigured  by  the  vain  imaginations  of  the  very 
mind  which  had  discovered  it.  The  progress  of  science 
would,  no  doubt,  at  last  have  swept  away  all  these  useless 
and  encumbering  fictions;  but  that  honour  would,  pro- 
bably,  have  been  reserved  for  another  than  Newton.  Com- 
tnitted  to  the  maintenance  of  his  ado\Aed  cttow,  and  with 
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his  mental  vision  even  unfitted  in  some  measure  for  the 
perce[)tion  of  the  truth,  he  might  in  that  case  have  been 
the  last  to  discern  the  full  brightness  of  that  day,  the 
breaking  of  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  descry.  But 
by  keeping  his  mind  unbiassed,,  he  was  eventually  enabled 
to  verify  lul,  and  more  than  dl,  he  had  originally  sus- 
pected. No  other  speculator  had  yet  followed  him  in  the 
same  path  of  conjecture ;  when,  a  few  years  after,  upon 
obtainmg  moi*e  correct  data,  he  repeated  his  calculation, 
and  found  it  terminate  in  the  very  result  he  had  formerly 
anticipated.  The  triumph  and  delight  of  that  moment 
can  hardly  be  conceived,  when  he  saw  at  last  that  the 
mighty  discovery  was  indeed  all  his  own  1  It  is  said  that 
such  was  his  agitation  as  he  proceeded,  and  perceived 
every  figure  bringing  him  nearer  to  the  object  of  his 
hopes,  that  he  was  at  last  actually  unable  to  continue  the 
operation,  and  was  obliged  to  request  a  friend  to  conclude 
it  for  him. 

Another  very  beautiful  example  of  the  way  in  which 
some  of  the  most  valuable  truths  of  philosophy  have  been 
suggested,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  simplest  incidents  of 
common  life,  is  afibrdcd  by  Galileo's  discovery  of  the 
regularity  of  oscillation  in  the  pendulum.  It  was  while 
standing  one  day  in  the  metropolitan  church  at  Pisa,  that 
his  attention  was  first  awakened  to  this  most  important 
fact,  by  observing  the  movements  of  a  lamp  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  which  some  accident  had  disturbed  and 
caused  to  vibrate.  Now  this,  or  something  exactly  simi- 
lar, was  a  phenomenon  which,  of  course,  every  one  had 
observed  thousands  of  times  before.  But  yet  nobody  had 
ever  viewed  it  with  the  philosophic  attention  with  which 
it  was  on  this  occasion  examined  by  Galileo.  Or  if,  as 
possibly  was  the  case,  any  one  had  been  half  uncon- 
sciously struck  for  a  moment  by  that  apparent  equability 
of  motion  which  arrested  so  forcibly  the  curiosity  of 
Galileo,  the  idea  had  been  allowed  to  escape  the  instant 
it  had  been  caught,  as  relating  to  a  matter  not  worth  a 
second  thought.  The  young  philosopher  of  Italy  (for  he 
had  not  then  reached  his  twentieth  year)  saw  at  once  the 
important  applications  which    might  be  mad&  ^  ^^ 
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(Itou^t  chut  had  aoggeated  itself  to  biiu.  He  took  e*re, 
therefore,  to  a«ccrt«in  iiuaiediatelj  the  truth  of  hiB  con- 
jecture by  careful  and  repeated  experiment ;  and  the . 
mult  wax  the  complete  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the 
most  perfect  measure  of  time  which  we  yet  possess.  How 
striking  a  lesson  is  this  for  us  when  we  discorer,  or  think 
we  discover,  any  tact  in  the  economy  of  nature  which 
Ire  hare  TtBMmt  to  believe  faai  not  previounly  been  ob- 
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served !  Let  it  be  at  least  verified  and  recorded.  No 
truth  is  altogether  barren ;  and  even  that  which  looks  at 
first  sight  the  very  simplest  and  most  trivial,  may  tmn  out 
fhiitM  in  precious  results. 

It  seems,  after  it  is  stated  and  described  to  us,  to  have 
been  an  exceedingly  obvious  thought  which  struck 
€ra)ileo,  when,  after  having  ascertained  the  regular  osdl- 
Ifttfon  of  the  pendukmn,  he  proposed  employing  it  as  a 
measure  of  time.  Some,  indeed,  may  imagine  that  there 
was  no  such  extraordinary  merit  as  is  generally  supposed 
even  in  the  grand  conjecture  of  Newton,  and  that  it 
amounted,  after  all,  merely  to  the  application  of  a  law  to 
the  tnovements  ^f  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  was  already 
known  to  affect  at  lieast  eveiy  body  in  the  immediate 
neighbouriiood  of  ibe  earth.  But  these  things  are  only 
simple  aflter  they  are  explained.  Slight  and  transparent 
as  we  may  think  the  veil  to  have  been  which  covered  the 
truths  alluded  to,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  imme- 
diately before  they  were  detected,  it  is  yet  an  unques- 
tionable fact  that  this  veil  had  been  sufficient  to  conceal 
them,  for  thousands  of  years,  from  the  observation  of  all 
the  worid.  The  phenomenon  of  &  heavy  body  swinging 
to  and  fro  from  a  point  of  suspension  had  been  familiar  to 
every  generation  Irom  the  very  earliest  times ;  and  yet, 
although  men  had  long  been  very  desirous  of  possessing 
an  accurate  and  convenient  measure  of  time,  and  had 
resorted  in  different  countries  to  a  ffreat  variety  of  con- 
trivances to  attain  that  object,  nobody  before  Galileo  had 
thought  of  effecting  it  by  means  of  the  pendulum.  And, 
in  the  same  manner,  with  regard  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion :  the  fact  of  all  bodies  having  a  tendency  to  fall  to 
the  earth  must  of  course  have  forced  itself  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  very  earliest  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  every 
day  and  hour  of  their  existence.  Indeed,  the  law,  in 
nearly  all  the  generality  in  which  Newton  found  it,  had 
been  promulgated  even  by  the  philosophy  of  ancient 
Rome  and  Greece.  But  yet  Newton's  application  and 
extension  of  it  had  occurred  to  nobody,  not  even  to 
Galileo  himself,  who  had  not  many  years  before  becw 
engaged  in  investigating   the  exact  amount  ol  HNs^  >s\.- 
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flucncc  within  the  field  in  which  alone  it  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  operate.  Newton  not  only  applied 
the  law  of*  gravitation  to  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but,  as 
the  principle,  when  alTecting  bodies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  earth,  was  that  of  a  force  apparently  constant, 
he  had  to  discover  and  demonstrate  the  law  of  its  varia- 
tion. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  illustration  we  can  give 
of  the  strange  manner  in  which  important  truths  will  some- 
times hide  themselves  for  a  long  while  from  observation, 
even  after  science  has  approached  almost  so  near  as  to 
touch  them,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  different 
discoveries  relating  to  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  air. 
The  knowledge  of  its  positive  weight,  or  gravity,  is  as 
old  as  the  days  of  Aristotle.  Even  its  elasticity  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients  ;  one  of  whose  philosophers,  Hebo 
of  Alexandria,  had,  about  a  century  oefore  the  birth  of 
Christ,  constructed  upon  that  principle  the  fountain,  or 
jet  d*€au,  which  still  goes  by  nis  name.  The  common 
suction-pump  is  a  still  older  invention,  the  effect  of  which, 
depending,  as  it  does,  entirely  on  die  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  might  have  suggested  the  true  philosophy  of 
that  subject,  it  may  be  thought,  to  some  one  of  its  in- 
numerable observers.  But,  m  reality,  although  all  the 
while  the  air  was  known  to  be  really  a  heavy  body,  no- 
body for  two  thousand  years  found  out  the  true  reason 
why,  on  its  removal  from  the  barrel  of  the  pump  by  the 
elevation  of  the  piston,  the  water  rose  into  the  vacant 
space.  The  unlearned  multitude  attributed  the  pheno- 
menon to  a  suction,  or  power  of  sucking,  in  the  pump, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  suction-pump  accordmgly. 
They  saw  a  phenomenon  which  they  did  not  understand, 
and  they  called  its  cause,  of  which  they  were  ignorant, 
suction.  But  the  theory  of  the  philosophers  was  more 
irrational  than  that  of  the  multitude ;  only  that,  pro- 
fessing to  rest  upon  one  of  the  great  laws  of  nature,  it 
looked  somewhat  more  solemn  and  imposing.  The  water 
rises  in  the  pump,  it  was  said,  upon  the  removal  of  the 
air,  because  Nature  ab/iors  a  vacuum ;  and  thus  the  mat- 
ter  rcsteil,  as  we  have  said,  for  nearly  twenty  centuries. 


—  Ihe  sJloscd  abhorrence  of  Knturo  for  u  ttcuuu  ne  er 
hnving  Uxn  pstablithed,  either  by  cipcaimcnt  or  rtason 
ing-,  or  in  ony  oiher  woy,  but  at  the  saniL-  t  !>  "„ 
aliTajsso  gravciy  proimuiided  as  a  universal  In  tl  (hat 
it  ncyfr  was  questioned  by  tuiybody.  Let  us  not  1  oh 
ever,  deride  with  too  much  levity  Ilii.'ec  errors  a  d  f  1  es 
of  the  old  interpreters  of  Nature.  We  ourscl  ea  aro 
only  yet  casting  off  the  yoke  of  that  tgnomnce  n  tl 
gube  of  wisdom,  under  which  the  men  of  other  t  lucs 
were  wmit  so  subui'rssively  labow  ;  and,  tf  not  nphjsi^ 
at  least  ill  other  de|jarMiienta  of  knowledge,  we  are  e(  II 
too  much  given  to  accciit  mere  words  and  phrases  in  il 
jdace  of  philosophy.  At  IcBJt  let  what  we  are  now  to 
relate  restrain  a  litle  the  eiprefsion  of  our  conlempt  for 
the  philosophy  of  the  schooliiicn,  aa  to  the  present  mat- 
ter, and  our  exultation  in  d.  superiority  over  tiieni  wbteli 
we  do  not  owe  to  ourselves. 

The  illustrious  Galileo  liimsclf,  unquestionably  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  even  after  advanfins  to 
the  t 

and  couM  find  nothing  bell 
of  the  difficulty,  in  a  alse  oltended  with  circunistanccs 
which  to  tis  would  seem  to  have  made  the  nccc-'aily  for 
abandoning  it  obvious.  A  pump  of  more  than  ttiirty-tHo 
feet  in  heipht  having  chanced  to  be  elected  at  Flurenee, 
while  Galileo  resided  in  tliatcity,  the  philosopher,  Hiiilinir 
that  the  water  would  nut  rise  ai  usual  to  its  top,  set  hiinsi'lf 
immediately  10  endeavour  to  account  for  the  miesiK'cled 
plienomcnon  ;  and,  aiier  examining  the  case,  eunie  to  tlit^ 
conclusion,  that  Nature  certainly  abhorred  a  vacuum, 
hU  for  Ihe  first  hco-and-t/iirt^  feet  ojdi/  I  It  was  his 
pupil  TOBRICELJ.1  who  first  demonstrated  the  true  cnuse 
of  the  phenomenon,  by  a  most  lia[i|iily  imagined  experi- 
ineiit.  The  water,  rising,  as  it  does,  only  to  a  cerliiin 
heizht,  must,  in  hei,  he  remarked,  be,  not  drawn,  but 

Csned  up  into  the  barrel  of  the  pump  ;  and  it  can  only 
so  pushed  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  tlie 
exposed  portion  of  it.  The  thirty-two  feet  of  water  uv 
the  body  of  the  pump  are  mereiy  a  counterbalance  to  a 
colomn  of  ^ofe^ial  basis,  reaching  to  the  top  ot  t\vc 
lOzwyAfife'.    Batifto,  it  thm  owurred  to  him,  t\ial 
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another  liquid,  heavier  or  lighter  than  water,  will,  in 
similar  circumstances,  ascend  to  a  correspondingly  less  or 
greater  height,  a  less  or  greater  quantity  of  it  being,  of 
course,  required  to  balance  the   atmospheric  column. 
Mercury,  for  example,  is  about  thirteen  times  and  a-half 
as  heavy  as  water ;  it  ought  to  mount,  therefore,  only  to 
the  height  of  about  twenty-eight  inches,  instead  of  thirty- 
two  feet.     So,  taking  a  glass  tube  of  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  hermetically  sealed  (that  is,  made  air-tight) 
at  one  end,  he  first  filled  it  completely  with  mercury, 
and  then  closing  it  with  his  finger  reversed  it,   and 
plunged  it  into  a  basin  of  the  same  liquid  metal ;  when, 
withdrawing  his  finger,  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
the  liquid  in  the  tube,  now  forming  one  body  with  that 
in  the  basin,  descend,  until,  exactly  as  he  had  anticlnatedy 
there  remained  suspended  a  column  of  twenty-eight  mches 
only.     Now,  by  this  experiment,  in  every  way  a  most 
ingenious   and  beautiful  one,  Torricelli  had  in  reality 
invented  the  instrument  we  now  call  the  Barometer^ 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  left  to  another  to  discover 
that  he  had  done  so.     It  was  the  great  Pascal,  a  man  of 
sublime  and  universal  genius,  who,  upon  hearing  of  Tor- 
ricelli's  experiment,  first  made  the  remark,  that  the  in- 
ference which  he  had  deduced  from  it  might,  if  true,  be 
confirmed  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  by  carrying 
the  mercurial  tube  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
earth,  when,  the  atmospheric  column  being  diminished, 
that  of  the  mercury,  which  was  supposed  to  be  its  balance, 
ought  to  be  shortened  likewise  in  a  corresponding  propor- 
tion.  It  followed  that  we  had  thus,  therefore,  a  measure  of 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  in  all  circumstances,  and 
consequently  of  the  height  of  any  place  to  which  we  could 
carry  the  instrument.    The  experiment  was  performed, 
and  the  result  was  as  Pascal  had  anticipated.     In  this 
way,  at  length,  was  completed  a  discovery,  the  first  steps 
towards  which  had  been  made  two  thousand  years  before  ; 
during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  phenomena  best 
fitted  to  suggest  it  were  matter  of  daily  observation  to 
every  one :  but  which,  nevertlieless,  at  last  escaped  even 
several  of  the  greatest  philosophers  who  had  made  the 
nearest  approacbes  to  its  developement. 
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To  return,  however,  for  a  moment  to  the  topic  of  the 
happy  application  of  common  facts  to  philosophical  pur> 
poses.  This  subject  is  the  more  worth  our  attention,  as 
it  opens  a  field  of  invention  and  discovery  to  which  all 
men  have,  in  one  sense,  equal  access ;  although  it  is  only 
that  mind  which  has  been  rightly  prepared,  by  previous 
knowledge  and  reflection,  which  is  m  a  condition  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity.  Another  example  which  may  be 
given,  is  that  of  the  famous  Princs  Rupebt*s  supposed 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  engraving  called  mezzotinto, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  observing 
a  soldier  one  mohiing  rubbing  off  from  the  barrel  of  his 
musket  the  rust  wnich  it  had  contracted  from  being 
exposed  to  the  night  dew.  The  Prince  perceived,  on 
examination,  that  the  dew  had  lefl  on  the  surface  of  the 
steel  a  collection  of  very  minute  holes,  so  as  to  form  the 
resemblance  of  a  dark  engraving,  parts  of  which  had 
been  here  and  there  already  rubbed  away  by  the  soldier. 
He  immediately  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  find  a  way  of  covering  a  plate  of  copper  in  the 
same  manner  with  little  holes,  which  being  inked  and 
laid  upon  paper,  would  undoubtedly  produce  a  black 
impression ;  while,  by  scraping  away,  in  different  degrees, 
such  parts  of  the  surface  as  mi&ht  be  required,  the  paper 
would  be  left  white  wherever  there  were  no  holes.  Pur- 
suing this  thought,  he  at  last,  after  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments, invented  a  species  of  steel  roller,  coVered  with 
points,  or  salient  teeth,  which,  being  pressed  against  the 
copper-plate,  indented  it  in  the  manner  he  wished  ;  and 
then  the  roughness  thus  occasioned  had  only  to  be  scraped 
down,  where  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  any  gradation 
of  shade  that  might  be  desired.* 

*  Vertue  the  eng  aver,  and  others,  assign  this  invention 
to  Prince  Rupert,  and  describe  the  accidental  discovery  as 
above.  But  some  writers  state  that  mezzotinto  scraping  was 
the  invention  of  Lieut.  Col.  de  Siegen;  that  he  thus  en- 
graved the  portrait  of  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse,  in  1643; 
and  that  Prince  Rupert  learut  the  art  of  him,  and  carried  it 
into  England,  where  he  much  improved  it.  See  Heinedcen, 
Id^  des  Estampes,  p.  9.0S, 
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The  celebrated  modem  invention  of  the  balloon  is  said  to 
have  had  an  origin  still  more  simple.  According  to  some 
authorities,  the  idea  was  first  suggested  to  Stephen  Mont- 
GOLFiER,  one  of  the  two  brothers  to  whom  we  owe  the  con* 
trivance,  by  the  waving  of  a  linen  shirt,  which  was  hanging 
before  the  fire,  in  the  warm  and  ascending  air.  Ouiers 
tell  us,  that  it  was  his  brother  Joseph  who  first  thought 
of  it,  on  perceiving  the  smoke  ascending  his  chimney  one 
(lay,  durmg  the  memorable  siege  of  Gibraltar,  as  he  was 
sitting  alone,  and  musing  on  the  ]M)ssibility  of  penetrating 
into  the  place,  to  which  his  attention  had  been  called  at 
the  moment  by  a  picture  of  it,  on  which  he  had  acci- 
dentally cast  his  eyes.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the 
two  brothers  had,  before  this,  studied  and  made  them- 
selves familiar  with  Priestley's  work  on  the  different  kinds 
of  air ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  Stephen  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  navigating  the  heavens,  by  the  employment  of  a 
gas  lighter  than  common  atmospheric  air,  on  his  way 
home  from  Montpelier,  where  he  had  purchased  that 
book.  Newton,  too,  is  well  known  to  nave  been  in- 
debted for  tlie  first  hint  of  certain  of  his  great  optical 
discoveries  to  the  child's  amusement  of  blowing  buoblcs 
out  of  soa]) ;  and,  as  Dr.  Pemberton  has  ingeniously  ob- 
served, in  his  account  of  that  great  man's  philosophy, 
**  it  is  suitably  to  this  mode  of  thinking  that  he  has,  in 
his  *  Observations  on  Daniel,*  made  a  very  curious  as  well 
as  useful  remark,  that  our  Saviour's  precepts  were  all 
occasioned  by  some  ordinary  circumstance  or  things  then 
especially  before  him." 

Such  IS  the  way  in  which  out  of  a  very  little  matter 
has  not  unfrequently  grown  a  large  produce  of  philosophy. 
Originally,  all  human  knowledge  was  nothing  more  than 
the  knowledge  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
such  sim])le  facts,  as  those  from  which  Galileo  deduced 
the  use  of  the  pendulum  for  the  measurement  of  time, 
and  Newton  the  explanation  of  the  system  of  the  heavens. 
All  the  rest  of  our  knowledge,  and  these  first  rudiments 
of  it  also,  a  succession  of  individuals  have  gradually  dis- 
covcrtid  in  separate  portions,  by  their  own  efforts;  and 
H'Jthout  having  an/ teacher  to  instruct  them.    In  other 


words,  pvcry  ih'ina  iLat  is  Bcfimlly  knonn  baa  been  found 
out  anJ  learned  by  some  jiersoii  or  olhcr,  witliout  (lie 
aidofnn  inslniclor.  This  h  the  firat  conKideratiun  fur 
all  those  who  aspire,  in  the  pnaent  itay,  lo  be  thdr  own 
instruflora  in  any  branch  of  (cience  or  Iheralure.  Fur- 
nished as  society  now  ia,  in  all  its  ili'iairtincnts,  with  ac- 
Mnamodiitions  in  aid  of  intelleetuul  exertion,  Euch  as,  in 
Gonic  respects,  even  the  highest  slalion  and  tlic  gnmlcst 
ueulth  in  foniier  times  caiiid  not  coDimimd,  it  uiay  Imi 
sifi'Jy  assertc<l,  ihnt  hnrdly  any  unussJEtcd  etudent  mi 
hav<>  at  present  ditfieultiea  to  encounter,  equal  to  thooe 
whieh  have  been  a  thousand  tiuies  alresily  triumphantly 
overcome  hv  othi^rs.  Above  all,  hooka,  and  espedally 
elementary  hooks,  have,  b  our  day,  been  multiplied  lo 
an  extent  lliBt  puts  iheni  witliin  tlie  reach  almost  of  ttitt 
poorest  student ;  and  books,  aHer  all,  arc,  at  least  to  the 
more  mature  understanding,  and  in  rtigard  to  such  sub- 
jveta  OS  Ihey  are  lilted  to  explain,  the  teat  teachers.  He 
who  can  read,  and  is  possessed  of  a  good  cleuKUttary 
trceliso  on  the  sdenee  tic  wishes  to  Icara,  hardly,  in 
truth,  needs  a  muster.  With  only  this  assistance,  and 
-ometim^s  with  hnrdly  thia,  some  of  the  grcntest  scholurs 
wd  philoao[ihers  that  ever  ajipciired  hare  formed  tliem- 
wlvcs,  as  the  following  pages  will  show.  And  let  hiui 
wlio,  smitten  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  may  yet  con- 
ceive himself  to  be  on  any  account  unfortimately  cir- 
cumstanced for  the  budness  of  mental  cultivation,  be- 
think him  how  often  tllc  eager  student  has  made  his  way 
through  a  host  of  impedimenta,  much  more  Ibrmidable  in 
kll  probability  than  any  by  which  he  is  surromided. 
Want  of  leisure,  want  of  instructors,  want  of  hookR, 
(lovcrty,  ill  health,  impiisonment,  uncongenial  or  dis- 
IracLing  occupations,  the  force  of  opposing  example,  the 
diffourugcment  of  friends  or  relations,  the  depressing 
cousitlemtion  that  the  better  part  of  life  was  uli'eady 
spent  and  gone,^these  liavc  all,  separately  or  in  various 
combinations,  exerted  iheir  influence  cither  to  check 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  to  prevent  the  very  de- 
sire of  it  from  springing  up.  Ititt  Ihey  exerted  \\iis 
influence  in   y^iir.      Ileiv  then  is  enough  both  of   tn- 
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courdgcment    and  of  direction  for  all.       To  the  illus- 
tnous  vanquishers  of  fortune,  whose  triumphs  wc   are 
about  to  record,  we  would  point  as  guides  tor  all  who, 
similarly   circumstanced,  may  aspire   to   follow  in  the 
same  honourable  path.      Their  lives  are   lessons  that 
cannot  be  read  without  profit ;  nor  are  they  lessons  for 
the  perusal  of  one  class  of  society  only.     All,  even  those 
who  arc  seemingly  the  most  happily  situated  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  minds,  maj  derive  a  stimulus  from  such 
anecdotes.     No  situation,  m  truth,  is  altogether  without 
its  unfavourable  influences.     If  there  be  no  poverty  to 
crush,  there  may  be  wealth  and  ease  to  relax,  the  sprit 
lie  who  is  left  to  educate  himself  in  every  thing,  WMf 
have  many  difficulties  to  struggle  with ;  but  he  ^dio  is 
saved  every  struggle  is  perhaps  still  more  unfortunate. 
If  one  mind  be  in  danger  of  starving  for  want  of  books, 
another  may  be  surfeited  by  too  many.     If,  again,  a 
lubonous  occupation  leave  to  some  but  little  time  for 
study,  there  are  temptations,  it  should  be  remembered, 
attendant  upon  rank  and  affluence,  which  are  to  the  foil 
as  hard  to  escape  from  as  any  occupation.     If,  howevor, 
there  be  any  one  who  stands  free,  or  comparatively  free, 
from  every  kind  of  impedunent  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
intellectual  faculties,  surely  he  must  peruse  with  peculiar 
interest  the  account  of  what  the  love  of  knowleoge  has 
achieved  in  circumstances  so  opposite  to  his  own.     Cer- 
tain, at  least,  it  is,  that  such  achievements  produce  a 
most  powerful  call  upon  his  exertions  in  the  pursuit  of 
science  and  literature,  that  his  acquisitions  may  be  in 
some  degree  commensurate  to  his  advantages.     Finally, 
for  all  who  love  to  read  of  bold  and  successful  adventure, 
and  to  follow  daring  ambition  in  its  career  to  greatness,  it 
cannot  but  be  interesting  to  contemplate  the  exploits  of 
some  of  the  most  enterprising  spirits  of  our  race, — ^tibe 
adventurers,  namely,  of  the  world  of  intellect,  whose 
ambition,  while  it  has  soared  as  high,  and  performed 
feats  as  brilliant  as  any  other,  never  excites  in  us  an  in- 
terest dangerous  to  feel,  nor  holds  up  to  us  an  example 
criminal  to  follow ;    because  its  conquests  have  been  • 
blessing  and  not  a  curse  to  humanity. 
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ardour  with  which  knowledge  has  frcqueiitl/  lieeo 
ed  amidst  all  sorts  of  difficulties  tad  disciiuntgc- 
I,  is  tiie  best  evidence  we  can  oficr  of  the  Itrcngtli 
e  paasioa  which  haa  Epnmg  up  and  lived  In  drcum- 
a»  sj  unfavourablu  to  ita  growth,  and  tlierefore  of 
aqaiiite  pleasure  which  its  gratification  is  found  to 
'  with  it.  If  the  pemianencB  of  any  pleasure, 
d,  is  to  be  looked  ujxin  as  one  of  tho  proofs  of  its 
,  there  are  certainly  none  bnt  those  of  virtue  and 
on  that  can  be  compared  with  the  pleaaurei  of  intcl- 
il  exertion.  Nor  is  succesaM  studjr  without  itt 
ints,  too,  of  as  keen  and  overpowering  emotion,  as 
ithcr  snocies  of  human  cnjojinenl  ia  capable  of 
tig.  V\'e  have  already  seen  how  Newton  was 
ed  on  approaching  the  completion  of  his  sublime 
rery  ;  when  the  truth  shone  full  ujjon  him,  and  not 
le  remained  to  create  a  doubt  that  it  was  indeed  the 
which  he  had  ibund  and  upon  which  he  was  gazing, 
r  other  discoverer,  or  inventor,  or  creator  of  any  of 
•eat  woriw  of  literature  or  art,  has  had,  doubtless, 
HMnents  of  siiniUr  ecstasy.  The  ancient  Greek 
»pber  Ftthaoobae  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
fband  out,  or  at  least  demonstrated,  the  great  geo- 
aJ  truth,  that  the  square  described  on  the  hypothe- 
or  aide  oppontc  to  the  right  angle  of  a  right- 
1  triangle,  is  exactly  equal  in  area  to  the  two  squares 
bed  on  the  other  two  sides ;  and  such  was  his  Joy,  we 
Id,  on  the  occasion,  that  he  ottered  up  a  hecatomb, 
rifice  of  a  hundred  oxen,  to  the  gods,  in  testimony 
I  gratitude  and  exultation.  When  Abcqiuedes, 
Kwt  celebrated  geometer  of  antiquity,  discovetcd 
«tbad  of  ateertainiag  the  upeeific  gravities  of  d\t- 
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fcrcnt  substances,  or  the  comparative  weights  of  equal 
bulks  of  each,  he   is  said  to  have  rushed  forth  naked 
from  the  bath  in  which  he  chanced  to  be  when  the  idea 
suggested  itself  to  him,  and  to  have  run  about  in  that  state 
through  the  streets  of  Syracuse,  exclaiming,  I  have  found 
it  1 1  have  found  it !    And  no  better  example,  by  the 
way,  can  be  given  than  is  afibrded  by  this  anecdote,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  most  common  and  apparently 
insignificant  fact  will  sometimes  yield  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  genius  the  richest  produce  of  philosophy.     VVe 
extract  an  accomit  of  the  circumstance  from  the  Treatise 
on  Hydrostatics,  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge : — 
'*  The  proposition  which  forms  the  foundation  of  this 
branch  of  Hydrostatics,  that  a  solid  plunged  in  a  fluid 
displaces  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  equal  to  its  bulk,  was 
discovered  by  Archimedes,  one  of  the  greatest  mathema- 
ticians of  ancient  times,  in  consequence  of  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  his  friend  and  ()atroii,  and  himself  an  eminent 
pnilosophcr,  and  it  needs  hanlly  be  added,  a  virtuous  and 
patriotic  prince,  having  set  him  a  problem  to  solve  upon 
the  adulteration  of  metals.     Hiero  had  given  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold  to  an  artist  to  make  into  a  crown,  and 
suspecting,  &om  the  lightness  of  the  croviii,  th«it  some 
silver  had  been  used  in  making  it,  he  begged  Archimedes 
to  investigate  the  matter.     It  is  said  that  while  this  great 
man  was  intent  upon  the  question,  he  chanced  to  observe, 
in  bathing,  the  water  which  ran  over  the  sides  of  the 
bath  ;  and  immediately  perceiving  that,  as  the  water  was 
(K]ual  to  the  bulk  of  his  body,  this  would  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  detecting  the  adulteration,  by  trying  how 
much  water  a  certain  weight  of  silver  displaced,  how 
much  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  and  how  much  a  certain 
mixture  of  the  two,  he  rushed  out  of  the  chamber,  ex- 
claiming, *  /  Imve found  it  I  I  have  found  it  P  " 

The  illustrious  Leibnitz,  when  only  in  his  sixteenth 

year,  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  reducing  the  elements 

of  thought  to  a  species  of  alphabet,  which  should  consist 

of  the  representatives  or  characters,  as  it  were,  of  all  our 

simplest  ideas,  and  serve  to  express  distinctly  their  dif- 

fcrcnt  combinations,  just  as  the  sounds  of  speech  ore 
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resscd  by  the  common  letters.     Without  attempting 
auntain  the  practicability  of  this  notion,  it  is  impos- 
c  to  deny  that  it  evidenced  great  subtilty  and  originality 
aund  in  the  young  metaphysician  :  and  we  can  wcil 
ceive  the  delight  with  which  such  a  conception  must 
e  been  contemplated  by  a  spirit  like  his,  ardent  in  the 
suit  both  of  knowledge  and  of  distinction ;  and  be-> 
ling,  as  it  were,  in  this  dazzling  speculation  a  new  and 
"Bversed  continent  of  thouglit,  wherein  it  might  spend 
irst  strength,  and  raise  for  itself  immortal  trophies. 
I  production,  written  many  years  after — his  paper  on 
iivcrsal  language — Leibnitz  himself  describes  to  us 
t  he  calls  the  infantine  joy  which  this  idea  brought 
I  it,  when  it  first  suggested  itself  to  him,  filling  bb 
1,  as  it  did,  with  the  hope  of  the  great  discoveries  to 
;h  it  promised  to  conduct  him  ;  and  although,  in  the 
;iplicity  of  his  subseouent  pursuits,  he  had  never  been 
to  accomplish  the  high  enterprise  which  he  had  so 
r  planned,  he  declares  that  the  deeper  he  had  carried 
reflections  and  inquiries,  he  had  only  become   the 
s  convinced  of  its  practicability.     Such  allurement  is 
e  even  in  the  veiled  countenance  of  a  new  truth ! 
beyond  all,  perhaps,  that  a  discoverer  ever  felt,  must 
\  been  the  surprise  and  delight  of  Galileo,  when, 
ng  turned  for  the  flrst  time  to  the  heavens  the  won- 
il  instrument  which  his  own  ingenuity  had  invented, 
)eheld  that  crowd  of  splendours  which  had  never 
*e  revealed  themselves  to  the  eye,  nor  even   been 
ncd  of  by  the  imagination,  of  man.     While  Galileo 
ed  at  Venice,  a  report  was  brought  to  that  city,  that 
itchman  had  presented  to  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau 
strument,  by  means  of  which  distant  objects  were 
i  to  appear  as  if  they  were  near ;  and  this  was  all 
the  rumour  stated.     But  it  was  enough  for  Galileo, 
philosopher  immediately  set  himself  to  work  to  find 
y  what  means  the  thing  must  have  been  effected  ; 
n  the  course  of  a  few  hours  satisfied  himself  that,  by 
tain  arrangement  of  spherical  glasses,  he  could  repeat 
ew  miracle.     In  tiie  course  of  two  or  three  days,  he 


importance  of 

>,  and  especially  to  astronomj'. 
He  ftfterwardg  KreWly  improved  hig  inyention ;  aod 
brought  it  to  men  a  state  of  perfection,  that  he  iras  in  ■ 
condition  to  commence,  by  means  of  it,  the  ezaminatiaD 
of  the  heavens.  It  was  then  that,  to  faia  unutterable 
ostunishment,  he  aaw,  as  a  celebrated  French  astronomer 
has  expressed  it, "  what  no  mortal  before  that  iDoment  bad 
seen— the  surface  t>f  the  moon,  lilie  another  earth,  ridged 
bj  high  mouiHaina,  and  furrowed  bj  deep  valliea — Venus, 
as  well  as  it,  presenting  phases  demonstrative  ofa  spherical 
form ;  Juiuter  surrounded  by  four  satellites,  which  ac- 
companied him  in  bis  orbit ;  the  milky-n-aj^ ;  the  nebulte ;  ■ 
finally,  the  whole  heaven  sown  over  with  an  infinite 
multitude  of  Stan,  too  small  to  be  discerned  b^  the  naked 
eye."*     Milton,  who  bad  seen  Galileo,  descnbed,  nearly 
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half  a  century  after  the  invention,  some  of  the  wondera 
thus  laid  open  by  the  telescope  :  — 
•  "  Life  of  Galileo,  by  Biol,"  in  the  Biogmphit  Univei- 
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"  The  moon,  whose  orb, 
Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  yiewf 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
.  Kiyers,  or  momitains,  in  her  spotty  globe." 

few  days  were  spent  by  Galileo  in  rapidly  reviewbig 

successive  wonders  that  presented  themselves  to  him ; 
I  then.be  proceeded  to  announce  his  discoveries  to  the 
pld  by  the  publication  of  a  paper,  which  he  entitled 
Nuncius  StdereuSj  or  Herald  of  the  Heavens j  which 
continued  from  time  to  time,  as  he  found  new  oWects 
Icscribe.  From  this  period  the  examination  of  the 
yens  became  the  sole  object  of  Galileo's  thoughts,  and 

occupation  of  his  life.     He   wrote,  he  talked  of 
hing  else. 

♦Ivery  mind  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  science,  is,  in 
le  respects,  in  the  same  situation  with  that  of  Galileo, 
}re  he  turned  his  telescope  to  the  heavens ;  and  such 
lind  has  a  world  of  wonders  to  learn,  many  of  which 

as  extraordinary  as  those  which  then  revealed  them- 
^es  to  the  philosopher.  It  has,  in  fact,  to  behold  all 
t  he  beheld ;  not  certjunly,  like  him,  for  the  first  time 
t  any  one  of  the  human  race  had  been  admitted  to  that 
h  privilege,  but  yet  for  the  first  time,  too,  in  so  far  as 
ilf  alone  is  concerned.  The  consciousness  of  discovery 
i  Galileo's  alone;  the  novelty  and  sublimity  of  the 
It  remain  the  same  for  all  by  whom  it  has  been  yet 
njoyed.  And  so  it  is  with  every  other  sort  of  know- 
^.  Although  it  may  have  been  in  reality  discovered 
the  first  time  a  thousand  years  ago,  it  remains  as  new 
leasure  as  if  it  had  only  been  found  out  yesterday,  for 
I  who  has  not  yet  acquired  it.  Such  pleasures,  in 
h,  are  the  only  ones  that  admit  of  being  indefinitely 
tiplied.  The  enjoyments  of  sense,  to  say  nothing  of 
ir  comparatively  snort  endurance,  their  certainty  to 

upon  repetition,  and  the  positively  injurious  and 
fcroying  tendency  of  many  of  them,  are,  from  the  nature 
hings,  necessarily  limited  in  point  of  number ;  for.  the 
les  themselves  are  but  few,  and  no  one  of  them  has 
ly  varieties  of  enjoyment  to  communicate.     What  w^ 
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even  the  highest  pleasures  brought  us  by  the  eye, 
ear,  apart  from  that  character  which  they  derive  fr 
moral  or  intellectual  associations  they  awaken? 
mentary  excitements  for  the  child,  but  hardly  th< 
fications  even  of  a  moment  to  the  man — as  is  abur 
evidenced  by  the  case  of  many  a  one  in  whom  th 
corporeal  organ  is  as  perfect  as  usual,  but  who,  nc 
less,  hardly  receives  from  it  any  pleasure  worth  n 
Qwing  to  the  uncultivated  state  of  those  mental  &« 
which  are  truly  the  great  creators  and  bestow 
human  happiness.  But  when  did  we  hear  of  a] 
who,  having  fairly  commenced  the  pursuit  of  lit< 
or  science,  ever  became  tired  of  it ;  or  would  n< 
gladly  devoted  his  whole  life  to  it,  if  he  could  ? 
may  be  other  passions  to  which  men  will  deliver 
selves  up,  in  the  first  instance,  with  greater  precif 
and  impetuosity;  there  is  none,  assuredly,  whi< 
engage  them  so  lone,  or  eventually  absorb  their 
thoughts  so  thoroughly,  as  the  fiassion  for  kno¥ 
We  have  numberless  instances  of  persons,  in  ever 
of  life,  who,  for  the  sake  of  gratifymg  it,  have  con 
with,  and  overcome,  such  difficulties  and  impedim 
all  sorts  as  cei'tainly  would  have  worn  out  the  strei 
almost  any  other  impulse  with  which  we  are  acqu 
But  this  is  an  impulse  which,  we  may  venture  to 
when  once  truly  awakened,  no  discouragements  tl 
most  unfavourable  circumstances  have  mterposec 
ever  been  able  efiectually  to  subdue. 

The  late  Professor  Heyks,  of  Gottingcn,  was 
the  greatest  classical  scholars  of  his  own  or  of  ai 
and  during  his  latter  days  enjoyed  a  degree  of  disti 
both  in  his  own  country  and  throughout  £urc 
which  scarcely  any  contemporary  name,  in  the 
department  of  literature,  could  boast.  Yet  he  hat 
the  first  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  of  his  li 
only  in  obscurity,  but  in  an  almost  incessant  si 
with  the  most  depressing  poverty.  He  had  bcei 
indeed,  amidst  the  miseries  of  tlie  lowest  indigcn 
Jbther  hamg  a  ])Oor  weaver,  with  a  large   famiJ 
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M'hom  his  best  exertions  were  often  unable  to  provide 
bread.     In  the  **  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,"  Heyne  says, 
**  Want  was  the  earliest  companion  of  my  childhood,  *  I 
well  remember  the  painful  impressions  made  on  my  mind 
by  witnessing  the  distress  of  my  mother  when  without 
food  for  her  children.     How  often  have  I  seen  her,  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  weeping  and  wTinging  her  hands,  as 
she  returned  home  from  an  unsuccesshil  efibrt  to  sell  the 
goods  which  the  daily  and  nightly  toil  of  my  father  had 
manufactured !"    His  parents  sent  him  to  a  child's  school 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  email  town  of  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony, 
where  they  lived ;  and  he  soon  exhibited  an  uncommon 
desire  of  acquiring  information.      He  made  so  rapid  a 
progress  in  the  humble  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in 
the  school,  that,  before  he  had  completed  his  tenth  vear, 
he  was  paying  a  portion  of  his  school  fees  by  teachmg  a 
little  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  M'ealthy  neighbour,  to  read 
and  write.     Having  learned  every  thing  comprised  in 
the  usual  course  of  the  school,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
learn   Latin.       A  son  of  the   schoolmaster,  who  had 
studied  at  I^ipsic,  was  willing  to  teach  him  at  the  rate 
of  four-[)ence  a  week :  but  the  difficulty  of  paying  so 
large  a  fee  seemed  quite  insurmountable.    One  day  he  was 
sent  to  his  godfather,  who  was  a  baker  in  pretty  good  cir* 
cumstances,  for  a  loaf.    As  he  went  along,  he  pondered 
sorrowfully  on  this  great  object  of  his  wishes,  ana  entered 
the  shop  in  tears.     The  good-tempered  baker,  on  learn- 
ing the  cause  of  his  grief,  undertook  to  pay  the  required 
fee  for  him,  at  which,  Heyne  tells  us,  he  was  perfectly 
intoxicated  with  joy ;   and  as  he  ran,  all  ragged  and 
barefoot,  through  the  streets,  tossing  the  loaf  in  the  air, 
it  slipped  from  his  hands  and  rolled  into  the  gutter.  This 
accident,  and  a  sharp  reprimand  from  his  parents,  who 
could  ill  afford  such  a  loss,  brought  him  to  his  senses.  He 
continued  his  lessons  for  about  two  years,    when  his 
teacher  acknowledged  that  he  had  taught   him  all   he 
himself  knew.     At  this  time,  his  father  was  anxious  that 
he  should  adopt  some  trade,  but  Heyne  felt  an  invincible 
desire  to  pursue  his  literary  education  ;  and  it  was  fortu- 
nate for  the  world  that  he  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  fur- 
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nishcd  with  the  means  of  following  thecoune  of  his  incU-i> 
nation.  He  had  another  godfather,  who  was  a  dergyman 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  this  person,  upon  reodvingthe 
most  flattering  accounts  of  Hejne  from  his  last  master, 
agreed  to  be  at  the  expense  of  sending  him  to  the  prindpid 
seminary  of  his  natire  town  of  Chemnitz.  His  new 
patron,  however,  ialthough  a  well-endowed  churchman, 
doled  out  his  bounty  with  most  scrupulous  parsimony  ; 
and  Heyne,  without  the  necessary  books  of  his  own,  wtt 
often  obliged  to  borrow  those  of  his  companions,  and  to 
copy  them  over  for  his  own  use.  At  last  he  obtained 
the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  one  of  the  citizens; 
and  this  for  a  short  time  rendered  his  concUtion  more 
comfortable.  But  the  period  was  come  when,  if  he  was 
to  proceed  in  the  career  he  had  chosen,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  enter  the  university ;  and  he  resolred  to  go  to 
Leipsic.  He  arrived  in  that  city  accordingly  with  only 
two  florins  (about  four  shillings)  in  his  podLct,  and 
nothing  more  to  depend  upon  except  the  small  assistance 
he  mi^t  receive  from  his  godfather,  who  had  promised 
to  continue  his  bounty.  He  had  to  wait  so  long,  how- 
ever, for  his  expected  supplies  from  this  source,  which 
came  accompanied  with  much  grudging  and  reproach  when 
they  did  make  their  appearance,  that,  destitute  both  of 
money  and  books,  he  would  even  have  been  without 
bread  too,  had  it  not  been  for  the  compassion  of  the  maid 
servant  of  the  house  where  he  lodged.  What  sustained 
his  courage  in  these  circumstances  (we  here  use  his  own 
words)  was  neither  ambition*  nor  presumption,  nor  even 
the  hope  of  one  day  taking  his  place  among  the  learned. 
The  stimulus  tliat  incessantly  spurred  him  on  was  the 
feeling  of  the  humiliation  of  his  condition— the  shame 
with  which  he  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  that  degrada- 
tion which  the  want  of  a  good  education  ifovld  impose 
upon  him — above  all,  the  determined  resolution  of 
battling  courageously  with  fortune.  He  was  resolved  to 
try,  he  said,  wheimer,  although  she  had  thrown  him 
among  the  dust,  he  should  not  be  able  to  rise  up  by  his 
own  efforts.  His  ardour  for  study  only  grew  the  greater 
as  his  difficulties  increased.     For  six  months  he  only 
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allowed  himself  two  nights'  sleep  in  the  wc«k  ;  and  yet 
all  the  while  his  godfether  scarcely  ever  wrote  to  him 
but  to  inveigh  against  his  indolence, — often  addressing 
his  letters  on  the  outside,  "  To  Mr,  Heyne^  Idler ^  at 
Leipsic" 

In  the  mean  time,  while  his  distress  was  every  day 
becoming  more  intolerable,  he  was  offered,  by  one  of  the 
professors,  the  situation  of  tutor  in  a  family  at  Magdc- 
mrg.  Desirable  as  the  appointment  would  have  been  in 
every  other  res|)ect,  it  would  have  removed  him  from  the 
scene  of  his  stidies, — and  he  declined  it.  He  resolved 
rather  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  all  his  miseries  at  Leip- 
sic.  He  was,  however,  in  a  few  weeks  after,  recom- 
pensed for  this  noble  sacrifice,  by  procuring,  through 
the  recommendation  of  the  same  professor,  a  situation 
similar  to  the  one  he  had  refused,  in  the  university  town. 
This,  of  course,  relieved  for  a  time  his  pecuniary  wants  ; 
but  still  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies 
continued  so  great,  that  it  at  last  brought  on  a  dangerous 
illness,  which  obliged  him  to  resign  his  situation,  and 
very  soon  completely  exhausted  his  trifling  resources,  so 
that  on  his  recovery  he  found  himself  as  poor  and  desti- 
tute as  ever.  In  this  extremity,  a  copy  of  Latin  verses 
which  he  had  written  having  attracted  the  attention  of 
one  of  the  Saxon  ministers,  he  was  induced,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  to  set  out  for  the  court  at  Dresden, 
where  it  was  expected  this  high  patronage  would  make 
his  fortune  ;  but  he  was  doomed  only  to  new  disappoint- 
ments. After  having  borrowed  money  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey,  all  he  obtained  from  tlie  courtier 
was  u  few  vague  promises,  which  ended  in  nothing.  He 
was  obliged  eventually,  after  having  sold  his  books,  to 
accept  the  place  of  copyist  in  the  library  of  the  Count  de 
Bruhl,  at  the  miserable  annual  salary  of  one  hundred 
crowns  (about  17/.  sterling) — a  sum  which,  even  in  that 
cheap  country,  was  scai'cely  sufficient  to  keep  him  from 
i)erishing  of  himger.  However,  with  his  industinous 
[labits,  he  found  time,  beside  performing  the  duties  of  his 
situation,  to  do  a  little  work  for  the  booksellers.  He 
tirst  translated  a  French  romance,  for  which  he  y^'^  "^ekA 
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twenty  crowns.  For  a  learned  and  excellent  edition 
which  he  prepared  of  the  Latin  poet  Tibullus,  he  re- 
ceived, in  successive  payments,  one  hundred  crowns,  with 
which  he  dischargea  tlie  debts  he  had  contracted  at 
Leipsic.  In  this  way  he  contrived  to  exist  for  a  few 
years,  all  the  while  studying  hard,  and  thinking  himself 
amply  compensated  for  the  hardsliips  of  his  lot,  by  the 
opportunities  he  had  of  pursuing  his  favourite  researches, 
in  a  city  so  rich  in  collections  of  books  and  antiquities  as 
Dresden.  After  he  had  held  his  situation  in  the  library 
for  above  two  years,  his  salary  was  doubled ;  but  before 
he  derived  any  benefit  from  the  augmentation,  the  Seven 
Years*  War  had  commenced.  Sc^ony  was  overrun  by 
the  forces  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Ueyne's  place, 
and  the  library  itself  to  which  it  was  attached,  were 
swept  away  at  the  same  time.  He  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Dresden,  and  wandered  about  for  a  long  tune  with- 
out any  employment.  At  last  he  was  received  into  a 
family  at  Wittenberg ;  but  in  a  short  lime  the  progress 
of  tlie  war  drove  him  from  this  asylum  also,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Dresden,  where  he  still  had  a  few  articles  of 
funiiture,  which  he  had  purchased  with  the  little  money 
he  saved  while  he  held  his  place  in  the  library.  He 
arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  the  bombardment  of  that 
capital,  in  the  conflagration  of  which  his  furniture 
perished,  as  well  as  some  property  which  ho  had  brought 
with  him  from  Wittenberg,  belonging  to  a  lady,  one.  of 
the  family  in  whose  house  he  lived,  for  whom  he  had 
formed  an  attachment  during  his  residence  there.  Thus 
left,  both  of  them,  without  a  shilling,  the  young  persons 
nevertheless  determined  to  share  each  other's  destiny, 
and  they  were  accordingly  united.  By  the  exertions  of 
some  common  friends,  a  retreat  was  procured  for  Heyne 
and  his  wife  in  the  establishment  of  a  M.  de  Leoben, 
where  ho  spent  some  years,  during  which  his  time. was 
chiefly  occupied  in  .the  management  of  that  gentleman's 
property. 

At  last,  at  the  general  peace  in  1763,  he  returned,  to 
Dresden;  and  here  ended. his  hard  fortunes.  Some 
time  before  his  arrival  in  that  city,  the  Professorship  of 
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nice  in  the  University  of  Gottingen  had  become 
,  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  John  Mathias 
*.  The  chair  had  been  offered,  in  the  first  instance, 
id  Ruhnken,  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age, 
Mdined,  however,  to  leave  the  University  of  Lcj- 
'ha%  he  had  lately  succeeded  the  eminent  Ucm- 
fB  as  Professor  of  Greek.  Fortunately,  however, 
syne,  Rnhoken  was  one  of  the  few  to  whom  his 

of  Tibullus,  and  another  of  Epictetus,  which  he 
Uished  shortly  after,  had  made  his  obscure  name 
sat  merits  known  ;  and  with  a  generous  anxiety  to 
d  one  whom  he  considered  to  be  so  deserving,  he 
xl,  of  his  own  accord,  to  recommend  him  to  the 
enan  minister,  as  the  fittest  person  he  could  men- 
r  the  vacant  office.  Such  a  testimony  from  Ruhn- 
m  at  once  the  most  honourable  and  the  most  effi- 
itronage  Heyne  could  have  had.     He  was  imme- 

nominated  to  the  Professorship;  although  so 
lown,  that  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  he 
nd.  He  held  thb  appointment  for  nearly  fifly 
in  the  course  of  which,  as  we  have  already  re- 
,,  he  may  be  said,  by  hjs  successive  publications, 
)  attraction  of  his  lectures,  to  have  placed  himself 
«t  the  head  of  the  classical  scholars  of  his  age  ; 
le  was  at  the  same  time  loved  and  venerated  as  a 
not  only  by  his  numerous  |)upil8,  but  by  all  ranks 
ialiow  citizens,  who,  on  his  death,  in  1812,  felt 
sir  University  and  city  had  lost  what  had  been  for 
entury  its  chief  distinction. 


c  ^ 
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ClIz\PTER    III. 


Daudouin ;  Gelli — Objure  Origiu.  Mrtastasio;  Havdn;  Opie; 
Piiriiii;  Priilcaux  ;  Saunders;  LinnsBUs;  I.oiuuuosoff;  fkni  Jmuoa > 
Uiu  Milaers ;  Juha  Hunter.— Application  u(  Examples 

The  difiiciilties  which  Hcyne  had  to  encounter  in  his 
pursuit  of  knowledge  commenced  with  his  life  itself— 
his  very  birth  throwing  him  out  of  the  8j)here  of  those 
excitements  by  which  even  the  desire  of  knowledge  is 
generally  kindled.  Yet  this  is  a  disadvantage  which, 
great  as  it  is,  aspiring  minds  have  often  overcome.  01 
the  ancient  authors,  not  to  mention  the  well-known  case 
of  JEsoPy  PuBLirs  Syrus  and  Tkbknce  were  both  origi- 
nally slaves.  Epjctetus,  the  celebrated  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  in  the  same  condition,  and  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  in  servitude.  Having  been  at  last  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  his  freedom,  he  retired  to  a  small 
hut ;  and,  when  he  was  barely  able  to  procure  the  nece«- 
saries  of  life,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
A  treatise  of  this  writer  was  one  of  the  workis  edited  by 
Heyne,  while  at  Dresden ;  and  he  used  to  relate  tiiat 
his  fortitude,  amid  the  difiiculties  that  he  had  to  struggle 
with  at  the  time,  was  not  a  little  strengthened  and  up- 
held by  the  precepts  of  severe  virtue  and  determined 
endurance  which  he  found  in  the  pages  of  the  old 
philosopher.  Epictctus's  own  conduct  vas  strikin^r 
in  conformity  with  the  lessons  he  taught,  at  least  if 
we  may  believe  one  of  the  stories  which  are  told  of 
him.  It  is  said,  that  before  he  had  obtsdned  his  liberty, 
his  master,  who  was  a  very  brutal  man,  chose  one 
dav  to  amuse  himself  by  twisting  the  leg  of  the  slave. 
**  Vou  will  break  it  for  me,"  remarked  Epictetus ;  and 
immediately  after  it  ha]>pened  as  he  had  said.  **  I 
to/d  vou  so,"   added  the  philosopher,  with  all  the  in- 
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diHerence  in  the  world.     He  lived  at  Rome  in  a  house 
without  a  door,  and  with  no  furniture,  except  a  table,  a 
small  bedstead,  and  a  wretched  coverlet ;  and  this  even 
at  a  time  when  he  enjoyed  the  greatest  familiarity  with 
tiie   Emperor   Adrian.     One  day  he  was  extravagant 
enough  to  purchase  for  himself  a  lamp  made  of  iron ; 
but  he  was  punished  for  this  deviation  from  his  usual 
habits,  by  a  thief  soon  after  finding  his  way  into  the 
house,  and  running  off  with  it.     **  He  shall  be  cheated,'* 
said  Epictctus,  "  if  he  come  back  to-morrow,  for  he  shall 
find  only  an  earthen  one."     Protagohas,  too,  another 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  had  been  a  common  porter 
before  he  applied  to  study.     He  lived  at  Abdera,  in 
Thrace,  the  same  town  in  which  resided  the  famous 
Dcmocritus,  commonly  called  the  Laughing  Philosopher, 
who  one  day  met  him  cairying  into  the  dty  a  very  heavy 
load  of  wood  on  his  back,  and  was  a  good  (leal  surprised 
on  perceiving  that  the  pieces  were  piled  on  one  another 
exactly  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  make  the  burden  rest 
easily  on  the  shoulders.     In  oixler  to  discover  whether 
this  geometrical  arrangement  was  tlic  effect  of  skill  or 
chance,  he  requested  the  young  man  to  unbind  the  load, 
and  make  it  up  again  in  tne  same  manner :  this  Protago- 
ras immediately  did  with  great  dexterity  ;  upon  which 
Dcmocritus,  convinced  that  his  talents  were  of  a  superior 
order,  admitted  him  forthwith  among  his  disciples,  and 
spared    no   pains  in   instructing    him  in   the  different 
branches  both  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy.     And 
to  mention  no  more  instances,  Cleanthes,  another  of  the 
Stoics,  was  brought  up  to  tlie  profession  of  a  pugilist, 
and  used  to  exhibit  himself  in   that  chara(;ter  at  the 
public  games ;  till,  longing  to  study  philosophy,  he  be- 
took himself  for  that  purpose  to  Athens,  where  he  ar- 
rived with  only  three  drachms  (about  three  shillings  and 
sixpence)  in  his  pocket.     In  these  circumstances  he  was 
obliged,  for  his  support,  to  employ  himself  in  drawing 
water,  carrying   burdens,  and  other  such  humble  and 
laborious  occupations.     He  contrived,  however,  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  studies  at  the  same  time,  bringing  his  fee 
of  an  obolus,  or  jjenny,  every  day  to  his  master,  Zetvo^ 
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M-ith  great  punctuality.  On  the  death  of  Zeno,  he  suo- 
cecdexl  him  in  his  school,  but  still  continued  his  menial 
labours  as  usual.  "  I  draw  water,"  he  was  wont  to  say, 
**  and  do  any  other  sort  of  work  which  presents  itsof, 
that  I  may  give  myself  up  to  philosophy  without  being  a 
burthen  to  any  one."  He  was  so  poor,  indeed,  that  me 
wind  having  blown  aside  his  mantle  one  day  whoi  he 
happened  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  public  shows,  his 
fellow-citizens  perceived  that  he  had  no  tunic,  or  under 
garment,  and  gave  him  one.  He  was  always  treated, 
notwithstanding  his  poverty,  with  the  greatest  respect  tt 
Athens. 

In  modem  times  we  have  many  examples,  also,  oi 
persons  whom  the  love  of  knowledge  has  found  in  the 
lowest  obscurity,  and  who  have  possessed  themselves  of 
the  highest  acquirements  in  science  or  literature,  in  spte 
of  every  disadvantage  of  birth.  Heyne,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver.  So  was  the 
Abb6  Haut,  who  died  in  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  cele- 
brated for  his  writings  and  discoveries  in  crygtexUo- 
graphy — a  science,  indeed,  of  which  he  may  be  almost 
considered  as  the  founder.  It  is  the  science  which  treats 
of  those  curious  regular  figures  which  so  many  solid 
bodies  are  found  to  possess  in  their  natural  state,  or  which 
they  may  be  made  to  assume  artificially,  by  dissolvmg  or 
fusing  thcra,  and  then  allowing  their  particles  to  return 
to  a  state  of  solidity,  which  latter  process  is  called  their 
crystallization.  Now  it  happens  that  the  same  substance 
is  not  found  to  have  always  the  same  figure  externally 
when  in  a  crystallized  state,  but  is  susceptible  of  several 
different  forms,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  at  first  to 
have  any  resemblance  to  each  other.  All  preceding  in- 
quirers had  been  very  much  perplexed  by  tliis  circum- 
stance, in  their  attempts  to  estaolisn  a  theory  of  crystal- 
lized bodies ;  and  various  principles  had  been  successively 
adopted  and  rejected  as  the  foundations  of  a  scientific 
arrangement  of  them.  At  length  Haiiy  had  his  attention 
directed  to  the  subject,  by  having  accidentally  picked 
up  an  uncommonly  beautiful  specimen  of  calcareous  spar, 
which  presented  the  figure  of  a  8\x-«\ded  \)!n«n,  and  nad 
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been  detached  from  a  group  of  similar  crystals.  By 
trying  to  split  this  spedmen  in  various  directions  with  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  and  dividing  it  only  where  he  found  a 
natural  joint,  he  at  last  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  rhom- 
boid, or  oblongated  cube,  which  it  retained  in  spite  of  all 
subsequent  sections.  Now  this  is  exactly  the  form  in 
which  another  calcareous  spar,  called  Icekmd  Spar^  is 
commonly  found ;  whence  Haiiy  was  led  to  suspeet  that, 
by  the  application  of  the  process  he  had  employed,  all 
crystallized  substances  of  the  same  species  might  be  re- 
duced to  the  same  primitive  form.  Thb  idea  he  pursued 
with  exceeding  ingenuity ;  till,  by  means  not  only  of  his 
unparalleled  dexterity  in  the  dissection  of  crystals,  but  of 
a  most  masterly  combination  of  algebraical  and  geometrical 
reasoning,  he  rested  his  theory  upon  grouiids  which  would 
almost  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  is  of 
universal  application,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
strip  them  of  their  external  coatings  to  discover  the  same 
radical  figure  in  all  crystals  of  the  same  species. 

But,  to  proceed ;  the  celebrated  Winckei.man,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers  on  classic  antiquities  and 
the  fine  arts  that  modem  times  have  produced,  was  the 
son  of  a  shoemaker.  His  father,  after  vainly  endea- 
vouring for  some  time,  at  the  expense  of  many  sacrifices, 
to  give  him  a  learned  education,  was  at  lest  obliged,  from 
age  and  ill  health,  to  retire  to  an  hospital,  where  he  was, 
in  his  turn,  supported  for  several  years  in  part  by  the 
hard  labours  of  his  son,  who,  aided  by  the  kindness  of  his 
professors,  contrived  to  keep  himself  at  college,  chiefly 
by  teaching  some  of  his  younger  or  less-advanced  fellow- 
students.  Babtholomew  Arnigio,  an  Italian  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  considerable  genius  and  learning, 
followed  his  father's  trade  of  a  blacksmith  till  he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  when  he  began  of  his  own  accord  to 
apply  to  his  studies  ;  and  by  availing  himself  of  the  aid 
sometimes  of  one  friend,  and  sometimes  of  another,  pre- 
pared himself  at  last  for  entering  the  University  of 
radua.  Valehtiitb  Jamebat  Doval,  a  very  able 
antiquary  of  the  last  century,  and  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  held  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  imperial  mAdtaX^  ^X. 
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Vienna,  as  well  as  that  of  one  of  the  preceptors  to  the 
prince,  ai'terwards  the  Emi)eror  Joseph  II.,  was  the  son 
of  a  i)Oor  peasant  of  Champagne,  and  tost  his  father  when 
he  was  ten  years  of  age.  He  was  then  taken  into  the 
service  of  a  farmer  in  tlie  village ;  but  being  soon  after 
turned  off  for  some  petty  fault,  he  resolved  to  leave  his 
native  place  altogether,  that  he  might  not  be  a  burthen 
to  his  mother.  So  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  without 
knowing  in  what  direction  he  was  proceeding,  in  the 
beginning  of  a  dreadful  winter;  and  for  some  time 
begged  in  vsdn  even  for  a  crust  of  bread  and  shelter 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  till,  worn  out 
with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  a  tormenting  head-ache,  he  was 
at  last  tdcen  in  by  a  poor  shepherd,  who  permitted  him 
to  lie  down  in  tlie  place  where  he  shut  up  his  sheep. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  small-pox,  and  lay  ill  neai*ly  a 
month ;  but  having  at  last  recovered,  chiefly  through  the 
kind  attentions  of  the  village  clergyman,  he  proceeded  on 
his  wanderings  a  second  time,  thinking  that  by  getting 
farther  to  the  east  he  should  be  nearer  the  sun,  and 
therefore  suffer  less  from  the  cold.  Having  arrived  in 
this  way  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  his  native  village,  he  re- 
mained there  for  two  years  in  the  service  of  a  farmer, 
who  gave  him  his  flocks  to  keep.  Chancing  then  to 
make  his  appearance  at  the  hut  of  a  hermit,  the  recluse 
was  so  much  struck  by  the  intelligence  of  his  answers, 
that  he  proposed  he  should  take  up  his  abode  with  him, 
and  share  his  labours ;  an  offer  which  Duval  gladly  ac- 
cepted. Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  a  few 
books,  chiefly  of  a  devotional  description  ;  andj  after 
some  time,  was  sent  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
his  master  to  another  hermitage,  or  religious  house,  near 
LunSville,  the  inmates  of  which  set  him  to  take  charge  of 
their  little  herd  of  cattle,  consisting  only  of  five  or  six 
rows,  while  orte  of  them  took  the  trouble  of  teaching  him 
to  wnte.  He  had  a  few  books  at  command,  which  ho 
perused  with  great  eagerness.  He  sometimes,  too,  prf>- 
cured  a  little  money .  by  the  produce  of  his  skill  and 
uc'tivity  in  the  chase,  and  this  he  always  bestowed  in 
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the   purchase  of  books.     One  day,  while  pursuing  his 
occupation,  he  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  gold  seal,  which 
had  been  dropt  by  an  English  traveller  of  the  name  of 
Forster.     Upon  this   genfieman   coming  to  claim    his 
property,  Duval  jestingly  told  him  that  be  should  not 
have  the  seal,  unless  he  coidd  describe  the  armorial 
bearings  on  it  in  correct  heraldic  phrase.     Surprised  at 
any  appearance  of  an  acquaintance  with  such  subjects  in 
tlie  poor  cow-herd,  Forster,  who  was  a  lawyer,  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  and  was  so  much  struck  by 
his  information  and  intelligence,  that  he  both  supplied 
him  with  a  number  of  books  and  maps,  and  instructed 
him  in  the  manner  of  studying  them.     Some  time  after 
this,  he  was  found  by  another  stranger  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  and  apparently  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  map  which  lay  before  him.     Upon  being  asked  what 
he  was  about,  he  replied  tijat  he  was  studying  geography. 
"  And  whereabouts  in  the  study  may  you  be  at  present  T* 
inquired  the  stranger.      *^I   am   seeking  the   way   to 
Quebec,"   answered    Duval.      "To  Quebec?      What 
should  you  want  there  ?"     "I  wish  to  go  to  continue  my 
studies  at  the  university  of  that  city."     The  stranger  be- 
longed to  the  establishment  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
who,  returning  from  the  chase,  came  up  with  their  suite 
at  the  moment ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  after  putting  a 
groat  many  questions  to  Duval,  they  were  so  delighted 
with  the  vivacity  of  his  replies,  that  they  proposed  to 
send  him  immeaiately  to  a  Jesuits'  college  in  the  neigh- 
l>ourhood.     Here  he  continued  for  some  time,  until  he 
was  at  last  taken  by  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Ijorrainc, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  to  Paris,  where  he 
speedily  distinguished  himself,  and  eventually  acquired  a 
high  place  among  the  literary  men  of  the  day.     He  never 
forgot,  however,  either  his  early  benefactors,  or  departed 
from  that  simplicity  of  character  and  manners  which  the 
humble  nature  of  his  origin  and  first  fortunes  had  given 
him.     It  is  gratifying  indeed  to  have  to  tell,  that  even 
after  he  had  become  a  courtier,  and  was  living  in  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  emperor,  he  took  a  journey  to  his 
native  village,  purchased  the  cottage  in  which  fe»  laJiHxftt 
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had  lived,  and  erected  on  its  site,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
commodious  dwelling-house  for  the  parish  schoolmaster. 
He  always  kept  up  a  correspondence,  too,  with  the  good 
hermits  at  Lun^ville ;  and,  in  particular,  on  paying  a 
visit  to  Brother  Marin,  who  had  taught  him  writing,  and 
not  finding  his  hut  so  comfortable  as  he  could  have 
wished,  left  with  him  a  sum  of  money  to  rebuild  it. 

Men  are  proud,  and  it  is  very  intelligible  why  they 
siiould  be  so,  of  an  illustrious  ances^ ;  but  to  those  who 
have  achieved  their  own  advancement  in  the  face  of  dis- 
advantages such  as  the  individuals  we  have  named,  and 
many  others,  have  had  to  struggle  with,  the  obscurity  of 
their  origin  is  their  most  honourable  distinction .  Nothmg, 
therefore,  can  be  weaker,  or  more  absurd,  than  the  vanity 
which  has  led  even  some  distinguished  men,  of  humble^ 
or  at  least  not  high  birth,  to  attempt  to  conceal  their  real 
extraction  from  the  world,  by  the  most  unfounded,  and 
sometimes  ridiculous  fictions.  Bandikeixi,  the  Italian 
sculptor,  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  and  the  grandson  of 
a  common  coalman  ;  but  having  in  the  course  of  his  life 
acquired  great  wealth,  and  having  been  created  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V .  a  knieht  of  the  order  of  St.  James, 
he  is  said  to  have  repeated^  changed  his  name,  in  order 
to  hide  his  parentage,  and  to  have  fixed  at  last  upon  that 
by  which  he  is  generally  known,  in  order  that  he  might 
appear  to  have  sprung  from  the  noble  family  of  the  Ban- 
dmelli  of  Sienna.  A  similar  anxiety  to  secure  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  noble  descent  is  also  recorded  to  have 
been  one  of  the  foibles  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  drama- 
tist Lope  de  Vega.  But,  perhaps,  the  m(»t  extravagant 
pretensions  of  thb  kind  that  were  ever  brought  forward 
wero  those  advanced  by  the  famous  Julius  Cjesab 
ScAUGEB,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  critics  of  die 
sixteenth  century.  This  eminent  person  actually  took 
the  trouble  of  composing  an  elaborate  memoir  of  his  own 
life,  in  which  he  pretended  to  be  the  last  surviving  de- 
scendant of  the  princely  house  of  La  Scala,  of  Verona, 
and  consequently  the  lineal  heir  of  that  sovereign^, 
which,  having  been  some  time  before  conquered  by  t£e 
Venetians,  md  been  incorporated  by  them  with  their 
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own  tcarritory.  In  order  to  support  this  story,  he  went 
the  length  of  inventing  a  series  of  adventures,  which  he 
said  had  befallen  him,  giving  out  that,  having  been  pre- 
served by  his  mother  from  the  general  persecution  of  his 
race,  he  had,  after  beinf  carefully  eciucated,  been  pre- 
sented at  the  court  of  me  Emperor  Maximilian,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  pages.  He  added  that  he  subse- 
quently distinguished  himself  greatly ;  first  in  the  wars  of 
Italy,  and  then,  in  the  service  of  France,  in  Piedmont : 
till,  after  passing  through  a  succession  of  other  fortunes, 
which  we  cannot  afibrd  space  to  relate,  he  was  induced, 
by  the  solicitations  of  La  Rovere,  Bishop  of  Agen,  to 
accompany  that  prelate  to  his  episcopal  seat,  and  thus  at 
last  to  terminate  his  vain  endeavours  to  recover  his  lost 
principality.  Now  the  truth  is,  as  has  been  since  abun- 
dantly proved,  that  Scaliger's  real  name  was  Bordoni ; 
that  he  was  in  all  probability  the  son  of  a  miniature 
painter  who  resided  at  Padua ;  and  that  he  never  even 
assumed  the  name  of  Scaiiger  till  he  was  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  having  borne  it  only  in  conjunction  with 
his  own  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  when  he  obtained 
letters  of  naturalization  in  France,  which  are  still  extant. 
Even  at  this  time  it  would  appear  that  the  fable  of  his 
descent  from  the  house  of  Verona,  if  it  had  entered  his 
head  at  all,  had  certainly  not  been  conceived  in  any  thing 
like  the  form  which  he  afterwards  gave  it.  It  was,  at 
least  in  all  its  wilder  improbabilities,  tne  romance  of  his 
old  age.  He  persisted  in  it,  however,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  son,  the  learned 
Joseph  Justus  Scaiiger,  who,  with  an  excess  of  filial  ob- 
servance, both  maintained  its  truth  as  obstinately  as  his 
&ther  had  done,  and  augmented  it  by  many  additional 
fictions  of  his  own  invention. 

It  is  a  wiser  and  nobler  spirit  which,  without  despising 
such  distinctions  where  they  really  exist,  considers  it 
more  honourable  to  have  achieved  fame  and  eminence 
without  the  advantages  of  high  birth  than  with  their 
assistance ;  and  does  not  disdain,  therefore,  where  they 
have  not  been  possessed,  to  find  its  best  triumph  in  their 
absence.    Such  was  the  feeling  in  which  the  old  Greek 
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painter  Pbotogekc!8  acted,  who,  having  passed  the 
earlier  years  of  his  life  in  such  obscurity  and  poverty, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  nis  time 
in  merely  pdnting  the  coarse  ornaments  on  the  prows  of 
ships,  was  so  far  from  showing  himself  ashamed  of  his 
humble  origin,  when  he  rose  at  last  to  fame  and  more 
honourable  as  well  as  lucrative  employment,  that  he  was 
wont  to  introduce  representations  of  the  diiferent  parts  of 
ships  round  his  pictures,  as  symbols  and  memorials  of  his 
old  occupation.  Benedict  ]3audouin,  one  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  went  still  further  than  this. 
His  father  had  been  a  shoemaker,  and  he  had  himself 
worked  for  some  years  of  his  life  at  the  same  profession — 
circumstances  which  he  was  so  little  anxious  to  have  for- 
gotten, that,  many  years  after,  he  wrote  and  published  a 
very  elaborate  work  on  the  Shoemaking  of  the  ancients, 
in  which  we  find  the  history  of  that  craft  traced,  with  a 
profusion  of  erudition,  up  to  the  time  of  Adam  himfielf. 
but,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  example  on  reword 
of  indifference  to  such  matters,  is  that  afforded  by  the 
conduct  of  the  celebrated  Italian  writer  Gelli,  who,  evea 
after  he  had  obttuned  so  much  distinction  by  his  writings 
as  to  have  been  elected  to  the  high  dignity  of  consul  of 
the  Florentine  Academy,  and  appointed  by  the  srand 
duke  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Dante,  still  con- 
tinued to  work  at  his  original  profession  of  a  tailor,  whi(*h 
he  bad  inherited  from  his  father.  He  alludes  to  the  cir- 
cumstance with  much  modesty  and  even  dignity,  in  the 
introductory  oration  of  his  course,  which  he  delivered 
before  tlic  Academy,  and  which  has  been  published. 

It  would  be  easy  to  continue  to  a  much  greater  length 
our  enumeration  of  individuals  who,  smitten  by  tlie  love 
of  knowledge,  have  nobly  surmounted  the  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  its  acquisition  by  a  humble  birth  or 
early  indigence.  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
cases  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  under 
other  heads  of  the  subject ;  but,  at  present,  we  may 
merely  mention  a  few  of  those  which  we  may  not  after- 
wards find  so  convenient  an  occasion  of  noticing.  The 
celebrated  Italian  poet  Metastasio  was  the  son  of  a 
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common  mechanic,  and  used  when  a  little  boy  to  sing  his 
extemporaneous  verses  about  the  streets.  The  father  of 
Hatdn,  the  great  musical  composer,  was  a  wheelwright, 
and  filled  also  the  humble  occupation  of  sexton,  while  his 
mother  was  at  the  same  time  a  servant  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  neighbouring  nobleman.  The  father  of  our 
own  painter,  Opie,  was  a  working  carpenter  in  Cornwall. 
The  following  is  the  account  that  Dr.  Wolcot,  better 
known  by  his  assumed  name  of  Peter  Pindar,  gives  us  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  discovered  the  uneducated 
artist.  "  Being  on  a  visit  to  a  relation  in  Cornwall,"  he 
observes,  *^  I  saw  either  the  drawing  or  print  of  a  farm- 
yard in  the  parlour,  and  after  looking  at  it  slightly,  re- 
marked tiiat  it  was  a  busy  scene,  but  ill  execut^.  This 
point  was  immediately  contested  by  a  she-cousin,  who 
observed  that  it  was  greatly  admired  by  many,  and  par- 
ticularly by  John  Opie,  a  lad  of  great  genius.  Having 
learned  the  place  of  the  artist's  abode,  I  immediately  sal- 
lied fortli,  and  found  him  at  the  bottom  of  a  saw-pit, 
cutting  wood  by  moving  the  lower  part  of  an  instrument 
which  was  regulated  above  by  another  person.  Having 
inquired  in  the  dialect  of  the  country  it  he  could  paint  ? 
'  Can  you  patent  f  I  was  instantly  answered  from  below 
in  a  similar  accent  and  language,  that  he  could  *  paient 
Queen  Charlotte  and  Duke  William '  (William  Duke  of 
Cumberland),  *  and  Mrs.  Somebody's  cot.'  A  specimen 
was  immediately  shown  me,  which  was  rude,  incorrect, 
and  incomplete.  But  when  I  learned  that  he  was  such 
an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  that  he  got  up  by  three  oclock  of 
a  summer's  morning  to  draw  with  cnalk  and  charcoal,  I 
instantly  conceived  that  he  must  possess  all  that  zeal 
necessary  for  obtaining  eminence.  A  gleam  of  hope  then 
darted  through  my  bosom  ;  and  I  felt  it  possible  to  raise 
the  price  of  his  labours  from  eight-pence  or  a  shilling  to 
a  guinea  a^ay.  Actuated  by  this  motive,  I  instantly 
presented  him  with  pencils,  colours,  and  canvass,  to 
which  I  added  a  few  instructions."  After  some  time, 
the  Doctor  adds,  his  pupil  became  so  celebrated  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  he  obtained  as  much  employment  as 
he  could  undertake,  in  {Miinting  heads  at  half-a-^vivwci-a^ 
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each,  and  at  last  rcsolrcd  to  raise  his  price  to  a  guinea. 
He  afterwards  came  to  London,  ana  attained  great 
eminence  as  a  portrait  painter ;  upon  which  he  was  ad^ 
mitted  as  an  associate  of  the  Rom  Academy,  and  was 
eventually  elected  Professor  of  rainting  in  that  insti- 
tution. *'  Bom  in  a  rank  of  life  in  which  the  road  to 
eminence  is  rendered  infinitely  difficult/*  says  another 
Academician,  speaking  of  Opie,  *'  unassisted  by  partial 

Satronage,  scorning  with  virtuous  pride  all  slaveiy  and 
ependence;  he  trusted  alone  for  his  reward  to  the  force 
of  his  natural  powers,  and  to  well-directed  and  unremit- 
ting study.  The  toils  and  difficulties  of  his  profession 
were  by  him  considered  as  matter  of  honourable  and 
delightml  contest ;  and  it  might  be  said  of  him,  that  he 
did  not  so  much  paint  to  live,  as  live  to  paint." 

The  parents  of  Sebastian  Castalio,  the  elegant 
Latin  translator  of  the  Bible,  were  poor  peasants,  who 
lived  among  the  mountains  in  Dauphiny.  The  Abb£ 
IIautefkuillb,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  his  inventions  in  clock  and  watch- 
making, was  the  son  of  a  baker.  Pabiki,  the  modern 
satiric  poet  of  Italy,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  who  died 
when  he  was  in  his  boyhood,  and  left  him  to  be  the  only 
support  of  his  widowed  mother;  while,  to  add  to  his 
dimcidties,  he  was  attacked  in  his  nineteenth  vcar  by  a 
paralysis,  which  rendered  him  a  cripple  for  life.  The 
parents  of  Dr.  John  Pbideauz,  who  afterwards  rose  to 
oe  Bishop  of  Worcester,  were  in  such  poor  circumstances, 
that  they  were  with  difficulty  able  to  keep  him  at  school 
till  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write ;  and  he  obtunod 
the  rest  of  his  education  by  walking  on  foot  to  Ozfrnd, 
and  getting  employed  in  tlie  first  instance  as  assistant  in 
the  kitchen  of  Exeter  College,  in  which  society  he  re- 
mained till  he  gradually  made  his  way  to  a  fellowship. 
The  father  of  Inigo  Jo>-e8,  the  great  architect,  who  buSt 
the  Banqucting-Iiouse  at  Whitehall,  and  many  other 
well-known  edifices,  was  a  cloth-worker  ;  and  he  himself 
was  also  destined  originally  for  a  mechanical  employment. 
Sir  KvMVKD  Saunders,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Klng-'s  Benfh  in  the  reign  of  Cht^rlcs  II.,  was  in  eai'ly 
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life  on  errBnd-boy  at  the  inns  of  Court,  tnd  gndually 
aeqaired  the  elements  of  bii  knowledge  itf  the  Isw  bjr 
bonff  employed  to  ™P7  [»«cedeiils.  Limhjbus,  the 
(bimaer  of  the  Kience  or  BoUnj,  although  the  eon  of  the 
dergjrmaii  of  a  small  village  in  Sweden,  was  for  some 
time  apprenticed  to  a  ehocmaker ;  and  was  only  rescued 
from  hu  humble  emplopneat  by  acdd«itally  meeting  one 
uay  ■  pbyiidan  named  Rothman,  who,  having  entered 
into  coDvenalion  with  him,  was  eo  much  fitnick  with  his 
intelligence,  that  he  Bent  him  to  the  uoiveTsily.  The 
father  of  Michakl  LoHOnoeorr,  one  of  the  moat  cele- 
brated Rua»an  poete  of  the  last  century,  and  who  even- 
tually attained  Ine  highest  literary  dignities  in  bis  own 
rountry,  was  only  a  stmple  flshcnnan.  Young  Lomono- 
aotf  had  ereat  difficult)'  in  ao^uuvig  as  mudi  education  as 
enabled  him  to  read  and  wnte ;  and  it  was  only  by  nui- 
ning  away  tram  hil  bther't  hoDse,  and  taking  relu^  ia 
a  monaatery  at  Moacow,  that  he  found  means  to  obtau)  an 
acquaintance  with  the  higher  branches  of  literature.  The 
famous  Bes  Jobbob  worked  for  some  time  as  a  brick- 
luyer  or  mason ;  "  and  let  not  them  blush,"  tv/s  Fuller, 
speaking  of  this  drcumstance  in  hia  '  English  Worthies,' 
-with  his  usual  amusing,  iHit  often  ei[»«suve  quBrntiieni 
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**  let  not  them  blush  that  have,  but  those  that  have  not,  a 
lawful  calling.  He  helped  in  the  building  of  the  new 
structure  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  when,  having  a  trowel  in  his 
hand,  he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket." 

Peteb  Ramus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  and 
intrepid  thinkers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  employed 
in  his  childhood  as  a  shepherd,  and  obtained  his  education- 
by  serving  as  a  lackey  in  the  college  of  Navarre.     The 
Danish  astronomer,  Longomontanus,  was  the  son  of  a 
labourer,  and,  while  attending  the  academical  lectures  at 
Wyburg  through  the  day,  was  obliged  to  work  for  his 
support  during  a  part  of  the  night.     The  elder  David 
Pareus,  the  eminent  German  Protestant  divine,  who  was 
afterwards   Professor  of  Theology  at  Heidelberg,   was 
placed  in  his  youth  as  an  apprentice,  first  with  an  apothe- 
cary, and  then  with  a  shoemaker.     Hans  Sach,  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  early  German  poets,  and  a  scholar 
of  considerable  learning,  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and 
served  an  apprenticeship  himself,  first  to  a  shoemaker, 
and  afterwards  to  a  weaver,  at  which  last  trade,  indeed, 
he  continued  to  work  during  the  rest  of  life.     John 
FoLCz,  another  old  Grerman  poet,  was  a  barber.     Lucas 
Cornelisz,  a  Dutch  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  visited  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  was  patronised  by  that  monarch,  was  obliged,  while 
in  his  own  country,  in  order  to  support  his  large  family, 
to  betake  himself  to  the  profession  ol^a  cook.     Dr.  Isaac 
Maddox,  who,  in  the  reign  of  George   II.,  became 
bishop,  first  of  St.  Asaph,  and  then  of  Worcester,  and  who 
is  well  known  by  his  work  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  lost  both  his  parents, 
who  belonged  to  a  very  humble  rank  of  lifp,  at  an  early 
age,  and  was  in  the  first  instance,  placed  by  his  frienas 
with  a  pastry-cook.     TheJate  Dr.  Isaac  Milnsr,  Dean 
of  Carlisle  and  Lucasian  Professor  of  the  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
first  mathematicians  of  that  University,  and  who  published 
some  ingenious  papers  on  Chemistry  and  Natural  Phi- 
Josophjr^  in  the  ♦'^Philosophical  Transactions,"  was  orifn- 
tioIJjr  a  weaver -^03  was  also  his  brother  Joseph,   tlie 
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well-known  author  of  a  "  Uiitor^  of  the  Church."  C.t 
(lie  Rtmc  profession  nas  hIeo.  in  his  ;poiinger  days,  tlie 
laio  Dr.  Joskfr'Whitf.,  Pmfeiaor  of  Ambic  nt  (Jxibril. 
CA!«r:Bio,  a  iTell-kaonn  It^iim  anHtiiiiiist,  was  InitiatiHl 
in  the  elements  of  mwiical science  by  a  aurgwin  of  Padua, 
with  whom  he  hail  lived  originally  as  a  doioostic  servant. 
Joti:i  CHRISTIAN'  Tbkdkn,  who  rose  to  be  chief  surgeon 
In  the  Prussian  ariDT'  under  Frederick  II.,  bad  in  hia 
youth  been  ajipreiitifed  to  a  t^lor. 

The  celi'liTafed  Jobk  Uunteb,  one  of  the  greolegt 
Eiiatnmisis  that  ever  lived,  scarcely  received  any  educa- 
tion whatever  until  he  waa  twenty  years  old.  He  was 
barn  iu  the  year  1738,  in  Lanarkshire ;  ami  bein^ 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  ten,  atid  Ibc  child  of  his 
futher's  old  aee,  would  seem  to  hare  been  brought  u]i 
with  the  most  foolish  and  unfortuoate  indulgence.  When 
lie  vns  only  ten  years  old  his  father  died ;  and  under  the 
charge  of  his  mother  it  is  probable  that  he  was  left  to  act 
Bs  beelitne,with  still  less  rcstniint  than  before.  Such  w»s 
liij  aversion  at  this  time  to  any  thing  like  regular  appli- 
cation, thai  it  was  with  no  small  iLffieulty,  ivc  are  told, 
he  had  been  tnuglit  even  the  elements  of  rpading  and 
writing ;  while  an  attempt  that  was  made  to  give  liim 
some  ^owledge  of  Latin,  (according  to  the  plan  of  edu- 
cation then  almost  universally  followed  in  regard  to  the 
sons  of  even  the  imallest  landed  proprietors  in  Scotland,) 
was,  i^r  a  short  space,  abandoned  altogether.  Thus  he 
grew  up,  spending  his  time  merely  in  country  amuse- 
ments, and  for  many  years  without  even  thinking,  as  it 
would  appear,  of  any  profession  by  which  he  might  earn 
a  livelihood.  It  was,  however,  lound  necessary  at  last 
that  something  should  be  determined  upon  in  regrard  to 
this  point ;  for  the  family  estate,  such  as  it  vas,  had  gone 
lo  hiB  eldest  brother,  and  the  father  bad  made  no  pro- 
vision for  miunlaining  John  any  longer  in  idleness.  So, 
dcstitiilc  as  he  was  of  all  literary  acquirements,  there  was 
no  other  resource  for  him  except  some  business  that  would 
give  employment  to  his  hands  rather  than  his  head ;  and 
one  of  bis  sisten  having  married  a  cabinet-maker,  OT  C&v- 
pentcr,  in  Glu^oir,  it  was  resolved  he  shouM  be  Vioa\i4 


apprentice  to  his  brother-in-law.  With  thi«  person,  ac- 
cordingly, he  cautiitucd  for  eome  time,  leamtng  to  make 
vhairs  and  tthlea ;  and  this  prol^ablj  might  hare  been, 
for  lile,  the  emplojment  of  the  genius  that  afterwaide 
distinguished  itself  so  greatly  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant vti)}ks  of  philosophical  diseoverj,  but  for  circum- 
stances  which,  at  the  time  when  they  occurred,  were 
doubtless  deemed  unfortunate.  His  master  failed,  and 
John  was  left  without  any  obvious  means  of  pursuing 
even  the  bumble  line  of  life  in  which  he  liadsctout. 
He  was  at  this  time  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 
His  elder  brother,  William,  afterwanfa  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Hunter,  had  very  recently  settled  as  a  medical  prac- 
ti^oner  in  ijondon  ;  but  had  already  bt^n  to  distinguish 
himseU  as  a  lecturer  and  anatomi<al  demonstrator.  To 
Aitn  Joha  detennined  to  address  himself.  The  rumour  of 
/Ao  one  brother's  success  and   growing  Tcv«*aAoii  bsid 


J-,  ovon  before  this  time,  awakened  Homcltiing  of 
a  In  the  other,  with  s  wish  to  cscupe  from  the 
fortune  to  whi(A  he  seenjed  destined.     John  now 

0  hiE  brother,  oflering  him  his  scrrti'es  as  an  os- 
n  his  dissecting  room,  and  intiimiting,  that  if  this 

1  should  not  be  wwijiteil,  he  meant  to  enlist  in  the 
Fortimaleiv  for  science,  hig  letter  was  answered 

ray  he  wiabed.  On  his  brother's  invitaticm  he  set 
the  mi'tropolL".  Ue  was  now  put  to  work  in  the 
in  which  he  bad  rcqoeatedto  b«  employed.  His 
,  me  are  infonned  by  Sir  Evcrard  Home,  his 
Wographer,  piTo  him  an  arm  to  dissect,  bo  as  to 
tb«  niuscles,  with  direetions  how  it  should  be 
and  the  performance  of  the  pupil,  even  in  this  bis 
icing;  essay,  Rreatly  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
tmetor.  The  doctor  then  pat  into  his  hands 
ann,  in  vihich  all  the  arteries  were  injected,  and 
IS  well  as  the  muscles,  were  to  be  Mposed  and 
ad.  So  satisiie'l  was  Dr.  Hunterwith  his  brother's 
ance  of  this  task,  that  he  assured  him  he  would  in 
coDic  an  escelleiiE  anEilomist,  anil  would  not  want 
(Dent.  Perhaps,  although  ne  do  not  find  it  so 
>y  any  of  his  biographers,  he  may  have  felt  an 
ge,  in  making  these  preparations,  in  the  habits  of 
deilerity  aei[uii-ed  during  hia  apprenticeship  to 
business. 

pid,  at  all  events,  was  the  progress  which  he  made 
study  of  anatomy,  that  he  had  not  been  a  year  in 
when  he  was  considered  by  his  brother  as  quali- 
teach  others,  and  was  attended  accordingly  by  a 
his  own.  His  talents,  and  the  patronage  of  his 
together,  brought  him  now  every  day  more  and 
Lto  notiee.  It  does  net  belong  to  our  purpose  to 
te  progress  of  h'l  success  after  this  point.  We 
rely  remart,  tliat  long  before  his  death  he  had 
litnself,  by  universal  acknowledgment,  at  the  head 
r  tmalomists  ;  and  was  r^arded,  indeed,  as  baring 
ore  for  sui^^erj  and  physiology  than  any  other 
■tor  of  these  branches  of  science   th&t  rad  Kssa 
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The  important  discoveries,  and  peculiar  and  most  origi- 
nal views,  by  which  John  Hunter  succeeded  in  throwing 
so  much  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  functions  of 
anjmal  life,  were  derived,  as  is  well  known,  principally 
from  the  extraordinary  zeal,  patience,  and  ingenuity,  witn 
which  he  pursued  tlie  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  or 
the  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  inferior  animals  as 
compared  with  that  of  man.  To  this  study  he  devoted 
his  time,  his  labour,  and  it  may  be  said,  his  fortune  ;  for 
nearly  every  shilling  that  he  could  save  from  his  profes- 
sional gains  was  expended  in  collecting  those  foreign 
animals,  and  other  rare  specimens,  by  means  of  which  ho 
prosecuted  his  inquiries.  When  his  income  was  yet  far 
from  being  a  large  one,  he  purchased  a  piece  of  around  at 
EarPs  Court,  near  the  villaffe  of  Brompton,  and  built  a 
house  on  it,  to  serve  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  his  collec- 
tions. The  space  around  it  was  laid  out  as  a  zoological 
^u^en  for  sucn  of  his  strange  animals  as  he  kept  suive. 
Even  when  most  extensively  engaged  in  practice,  he  used 
to  spend  every  morning,  from  sun-rise  till  eight  o'clock, 
in  his  museum.  Yet,  in  addition  to  his  private  practice, 
and  a  very  long  course  of  lectures  which  he  aclivered 
every  winter,  he  had  for  many  years  to  perform  the 
laborious  duties  of  surgeon  to  St.  George's  Ilospital,  and 
deputy  surgeon-general  to  the  army, — superintending,  at 
tliis  time  also,  a  school  of  practical  anatomy  at  his  own 
house.  Still  he  found  leisure,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
uvocations,  not  only  for  his  experiments  upon  the  animal 
economy,  but  for  the  composition  of  various  works  of  im- 
portance, and  for  t;iking  an  active  part  both  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  early 
elected  a  Fellow,  and  in  other  schemes  for  the  pronu>tion 
and  diffusion  of  natural  knowledge.  He  was  the  origi- 
nator, in  jMirticular,  of  the  Lyceum  Medlcum  LotuU" 
^ienscy — a  medical  society,  comprising  many  eminent  in- 
dividuals, which  met  at  his  lecture  rooms,  and  rose  to 
>P*eat  reputation.  That  he  might  have  time  for  these 
'multiplied  objects  of  attention,  he  used  to  allow  himself  to 
^^ocp  only  four  hoars  at  night,  and  an  hour  after  dinner. 
^n  order  to  procure  subjects  for  Vua  Tes(iarcW%  m  com- 
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]anitive  anatoiny,  liis  jiroctiM  was  to  aj)|.Iy  to  the  keeiier 
of  llip  wild  beasU  in  tbo  Tower,  and  the  proprietora  of 
the  other  menugeries  in  town,  Tor  the  Urfifs  of  sucli  of 
tbcir  onini'dls  as  died,  in  consideration  of  uliii^h  he  iieoiI 
ta  pive  tliem  other  rare  animals  to  exhibit,  on  eondilioii 
<if  ubo  receirinjr  their  remoiiu  at  ihctr  death.  IIIb  frieniU 
Olid  former  jiopils,  too,  were  wont  to  send  liiin,  from  every 
\sin  of  the  world,  jubjects  far  his  favourite  iiiTestigntions. 
■'  In  this  retreat  (at  IJrouiplon),  he  Imd  tollectEd,"  saji 
Sir  E^erard  Uooie,  "  many  kinds  of  aniiaals  and  birds  ; 
and  it  was  to  biiu  a  favourite  amtisenicnt  in  his  wallu  In 
iilieiid  to  their  acdom  and  iheir  habits,  and  to  cnalte  thcni 
fAniiliixr  with  him.  The  fiercer  animals  wore  llio9«  to 
whidi  lie  u'OE  most  partial,  and  he  bod  sevomi  of  the  bull 
kind  from  diScrent  parts  of  the  world.  Among  these  was 
a  beauriful  smull  bull  he  had  received  ironi  the  Queen, 
with  which  he  used  to  wrestle  in  plaj,  and  entertain  hiui- 
sr-lf  with  its  exertions  in  its  own  defenee.  In  one  of 
these  confltets,  the  bull  overpowered  him  and  got  him 
down  ;  and  hod  not  one  of  the  servants  acddenttuty  come 
b_v,  and  frightened  the  animal  away,  this  frolic  would 
probably  have  cost  biin  bid  life."  On  another  occasion, 
■■  two  Icopords,"  eayi  the  Fame  biosnipber,  "  that  were 
kpjit  chained  in  an  out-house,  bad  broken  froru  coniine- 
nicnt,  and  eot  into  the  yard  among  some  dogs,  which  they 
immediatcry  attacked.  The  howling  thus  produced 
alarmed  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Hunter  ran  into 
the  yard  to  see  what  was  the  mutter,  and  found  one  of 
them  getting  up  the  wall  to  make  his  escape,  the  other  sur- 
rounded by  the  docis.  He  immediately  kid  bold  of  them 
both,  and  carried  &em  back  to  their  oen ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  secured,  and  he  had  lime  to  reflect  upon  the 
ri^k  of  his  own  situation,  he  was  so  much  aileeted  that  he 
uaa  in  danger  of  fainting." 

Mr.  Uuntcr  died,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  ogc,  in 
1703.  After  his  death,  his  museum  was  purchased  by 
Parliament  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds ;  and 
it  is  now  dejiosited  in  the  hall  belonging  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  It  is  uu* 
derftood  to  eona.'n  aboal  lircnlj-  lliousaad  anatOiaiea\  \«c- 
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])arations,  \^hich  are  arranged  so  as  (in  tho  lansaage  of 
Sir  Everard  Home)  *'  to  expose  to  view  the  gra&tions  of 
nature,  from  the  most  simple  state  in  which  life  is  found 
to  exist,  up  to  the  most  perfect  and  most  complex  of  the 
animal  creation, — man  himself."  The  extreme  beauty  of 
tlicsc  preparations  is  striking  even  to  an  unlearned  eye ; 
and  their  scientific  value  is  such  as  to  render  the  collection 
one  of  the  most  precious  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  labour, 
skill,  and  munificence,  ever  raised  by  an  individual. 

It  is  important  lo  remark,  that,  with  all  his  powers^  this 
wonderful  man  never  entirely  overcame  the  disadvantages 
entailed  upon  him  by  the  neglect  in  which  he  had  b^n 
allowed  to  spend  his  early  years.  He  used  to  dwell,  we 
are  told,  on  the  advantage  which  is  pained  in  regard  to 
clearness  of  conception  by  the  committing  of  one  s  ideas 
to  writing, — comparing  the  process  to  the  taking  of  stock 
by  a  tradesman,  without  which  he  cannot  know  with  cer- 
tainty cither  what  he  has  or  what  he  wants.  Yet  he  him- 
self continued  to  the  end  of  hb  life  an  awkward,  though 
by  no  means  an  unpractised  writer.  After  coming  to 
London,  he  entered  himself  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  OzKird, 
probably  with  the  view  of  being  able  to  maintain  at  least 
some  pretension  to  scholarship,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  carried  his  assumption  of  the  academical  character 
much  farther.  He  attained  little  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  even  of  his  own  profession ;  and  it  not  unfire- 
quently  happened,  indeed,  we  are  told,  that  upon  oom- 
municating  a  supposed  discovery  of  his  own  to  some  one 
of  his  more  erudite  friends,  he  had  to  suffer  the  disap- 
pointment of  learning  that  the  same  thing  had  been 
already  found  out  by  some  other  well  known  anatomist 
I3ut  he  felt  his  literary  deficiencies  chiefly  as  a  lecturer, 
the  capacity  in  which  his  more  regularly  educated  brother 
so  greatly  excelled.  It  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Adams,,  who 
has  written  a  life  of  John  Hunter,  that  he  always  used  to 
swallow  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  before  going  to  lecture. 
If  these  were  heavy  penalties,  however,  which  he  had  to 
pay  for  what  was  not  so  much  his  fault  as  that,  of  others, 
the  eminence  to  which  he  attained  in  spite  of  them  is 
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only  the  mare  demoDstratiye  of  his  extraordinary  natural 
powers,  andhis  determined  peraeverance. 

We  do  not  quote  these  names  as.  those  of  individuals, 
the  single  or  chief  peculiarity  in  whose  history  is,  that 
they  commenced  life  in  a  low  station,  and  ended  it  in  a 
high,  or  a  higher  one.  If  it  were  our  object  to  exemplify 
either  the.fmiks  of  fortune  in  lifting  humbly-born  men  to 
the  upper  places  of  society,  or  that  particular  sort  of 
talent  or  dexterity  in  men  themselves  which  fits  them  to 
battle  with  fortune,  and  in  either  way  to  elevate  them- 
selves to  conspicuous  stations,. as  it  were  in  si)ite  and 
mockery  of  all  her  endeavours  to  keep  .them  down — it 
would  be  easy  to  bring,  together  an  assemblage  of  far  more 
extraordinary,  and  surprising  instances  than  any  we  have 
yet  noticed,  of  such  good  luck  or  persevering  and  trium- 

{)hant  ambition.  But  our  business  is  not  either  with  mere 
uck,  or  mere  ambition, — at  least  in  the  worldly  accepta- 
tion of  that  term.  If  some  of  the  uidividuals  we  have 
mentioned  have  risen  to.  great  wealth  or  high  civil  dig- 
nities, it  is  not  for  this  that  we  have  mentioned  them. 
We  bring  them  forward  to.8how  that  neither  knowledge, 
nor  any  of  .the  advantages  which  naturally  flow  from  it, 
are  the  exduuve  inheritance  of  those  who. have  been  en- 
abled to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  .its  acquisition  from 
their  youth  upwards.  We  .shall  have  occasion  to  show 
this  still  more  strikingly,  when  wo  come  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  some  of  those  powerful  minds,  whose  very  educa- 
tion has  been  actually  their  own  work, — who,  without 
even  the  assistance  of  a  master,. any  how  obtained,  are 
recorded  to  have  made  themselves  learned  scholars,  pr 
able  philosophers,  or  accomplished  artists.  For  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  individuals  we  have  hitherto  enumerated, 
many  as  may  have  been  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to 
contend  with  in  the  endeavour  to  procure  instruction,  have 
nevertheless  obtained  and  enioyed  at  last  the  advantages 
of  a  regular  education.  Still  the  love  of  knowledge,  at 
least,  must  have  sprung  up  in  many  of  them  long  before 
the  opportunity  ofacquiring  it  had  been  found ;  and  th^ir 
merit,  and  the  praise  due  to  them,  is,  that,  surrounded,  as 
they  wfiTGf  by  all  manner  of  difficulties  and  discourage- 
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meiiis,  flwT  rested  not  mitfl  Aer  had  fimiglit  their  way  to 
the  instmctjaB  for  which  ther  kx^ed.  Their  example 
abo  shows  that  mmj  of  those  impedimaits,  which,  in 
ordinarT  cases,  altogether  prevent  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, are  impediments  onlr  to  the  inddcnt  or  nnasfHring, 
who  make,  in  tmth,  their  poratr  or  their  low  station 
bear  die  Uame  winch  ought  pn^ienr  to  be  lud  upon  didr 
own  inesfdotion  or  indifierenee.  It  was  not  wealth  or 
case  whkji  these  noble  enthusiasts  sought ;  it  was  the 
bondage  and  degradation  of  ignorance  wme  from  which 
thej  panted  to>  emancipate  thansdres.  All  thej  wanted 
was  an  opportunitj  of  acquiring  that  knowledge,  which 
might  lift  them  to  a  higher  station  in  sonety,  but  would 
cerbdnly  elcTate  their  moral  and  intdlectual  being,  and 
brii^  them  an  inexhanstiUe  multitade  of  gratifications, 
such  as  no  wealth,  no  station,  no  worldlj  drcumstanccs 
whaterer,  could  coofer.  Some  of  them,  as  we  have  re- 
marked,  eren  continued  to  work  at  their  original  employ- 
ments long  after  they  had  obtained  that  superior  education 
which  might  have  entitled  them  to  aspire  to  a  higher 
place;  and  we  shall  have  to  quote  numerous  other  in- 
stances, in  the  sequel,  of  persons  who,  although  possessed 
of  the  highest  mental  cultivation,  have  not  permitted  that 
cireimistance  to  withdraw  them  even  from  occupations 
that  are  generally  supposed  to  be  very  uncongenial  to 
literary  tastes  and  habits. 

Looking  generally  upon  these  examples,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  no  man  was  ever  induced  to  engage  with  any 
degree  of  ei^mcss  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  the 
mere  hope  of  thereby  bettering  his  worldly  circumstances. 
That  may  have  sometimes  been  temptation  enough  to 
allure  an  individual  to  procure  for  himself  a  few  lessons 
in  arithmetic,  or  navigation,  or  any  of  those  kindred 
branches  of  education  the  utility  of  which  is  equally  ob- 
vious ;  but  it  demands  a  much  stronger  and  more  deep- 
seated  excitement  to  suf:tain  the  mind  in  that  long  and 
earnest  pursuit  of  knowledge,  which  alone  can  ever  lead 
to  intellectual  acquirements  of  any  lofty  order.  Such  a 
jMrsuit  will  never  be  entered  upon,  or  at  least  very  far 
proceeded  in,  by  any  one,  except  him  who  loves  know- 


ledge  entirely  or  chiefly  for  her  own  sake.  It  is  lo  such 
a  person  only  that  wh  hold  up  the  eiamplcs  of  Heyne, 
snd  Wiuckelman,  and  the  other  illustrious  conquerora  of 
fortune  whom  we  have  niuned,  as  guides  and  encouragC' 
ments.  To  none  hewdcs  are  they  fitted  to  be  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  any  coun^ei  or  exJiorlation  which  would  al> 
icmpt  lo  raise  them  abovo  the  rank  in  which  they  have 
been  bom  and  reared  must,  from  tlie  nature  of  things, 
be  totftlly  inoperative.  But  it  ia  right  that  the  individual 
who,  although  poor,  and  unknown,  and  uneducated,  longs 
fur  education  us  his  chief  earthly  good,  end  fecln  nitiun 
himself  the  strength  and  resolution  to  undergo  all  thinz* 
for  the  sake  of  obtBining  it,  should  bo  shown,  by  toe 
example  of  those  who,  under  tile  same  impulse,  bare 
EUTDiDunted  diSiculties  as  formidable  as  his  own,  that  no 
difficulties,  however  great,  are  any  reason  for  deaptir. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Artiste  risioa  fW>m  the  lower  to  the  hi^er  branches.  H.  Cellini ;  Q. 
MaUyv;  Ibbrtson;  Kent;  Towne;  Kirby:  SchiaTOui;  Honrth; 
Sharp ;  Thew ;  Cation. — Late  Learners.  CzomneU ;  Sir  W.  Jones ; 
Cato  Censor ;  Alfired ;  Moliere ;  Valerianos ;  Voodel ;  Pitot ;  Puutt> 
ton ;  Ogilby. 

Thxre  is  one  mode  in  which  ingenious  and  aspiring 
workmen  have  sometimes  raised  themselves  above  the 
trade  they  were  bred  up  to ;  of  which  we  may  give  a  few 
examples,  as  it  does  not  imply  any  violent  abimdonment 
of  their  original  occupation,  but  on  the  contranr  arises  in 
somo  degree  naturally  out  of  pursuits  into  which  H  has 
led  them.  We  allude  to  cases  of  tlie  mere  working  me- 
<!hanic  elevating  himself  into  an  artist,  in  a  department 
kindred  to  that  of  his  first  exertions ;  and  cases  of  the 
artist  himself  making  his  way  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
ilcpartment  of  his  art.  Thus,  in  Italy  especially,  it  has 
not  been  uncommon  for  working  goldsmiths,  or  those  of 
ihcm  at  least  who  have  been  emjiloyed  in  copying  designs 
in  the  metal,  to  carry  the  study  of  their  profession  so  far 
as  to  attain  proficiency  in  the  art  of  design  itself ;  and 
»onie  indiviauals,  thus  educated,  have  become  eminent 
)>nintcrs  or  sculptors.  Bekyxnuto  Celliki  is  one  in- 
stance, who,  while  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a  gold- 
j^mith,  acquired  a  knowledge  not  only  of  chasing,  but  also 
of  drawing,  engraving,  and  statuary,  and  aftem-aitU  be- 
-wime  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  his  age  ;  and  several 
otiicrs  might  be  mentioned.— Workers  in  gold  and  silver, 
however,  are  not  the  only  sort  of  smiths  who  have  in  this 
way  attwned  to  a  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts.  The  old 
•!?  I^ter,  QuiNTiN  Matsts,  was  originally  a  bkck- 
wmith  and  farrier,  on  which  account  he  is  of\en  called,  the 
iuMM^^  ^^ntwnp,  the  town  where  he  pursued  this 
oie  Focation.     Having,  when  a  young  man,  been  at- 
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fackcdbyadisorderwliich  leFt  him  too  mtiph  ilebilitated  to 
petuni  lo  the  heavier  work  of  his  trade,  which  was  his  only 
means  of^iipport  For  himself  and  a  widowcil  motlu^r,  he  was 
forced  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  fabrication  of  such  light 
and  amamental  articles  u  it  was  then  fashionable  to  con- 
struct of  wrought  iron ;  and  be  obtained  considerable 
reputation,  in  [jarticdar,  by  en  indosure  and  covering  of 
this  descriptiou,  which  he  maile  for  a  well  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  great  church  at  Antwerp.  He  l>cgan, 
however,  at  length,  to  find  even  such  work  aa  this  too 
laborioufl ;  and  was  in  greet  difficulties  as  lo  what  he 
should  do,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  or  rather 
to  one  of  his  friends,  that  as  he  had  shown  mnsidcruble 
talent  for  the  art  of  dc^gn,  in  njanj  of  the  ornamental 
arlicloa  he  hai]  been  in  the  habit  of  making,  it  might  be 
worth  hit  while  to  try  what  he  could  acconipllsh  in  a 
simple  Etyle  of  drawing;  for  example,  in  jiainting  a  few 
of  those  small  jiictures  of  aainta  wtidi  were  wont  to  he 
distributed  by  the  rcligioug  ordcre  of  the  city  to  the  people, 
DD  occasion  of  certain  of  their  solemn  proceEsions.  The 
idea  was  adopted,  aud  Matsys  succeeded  in  his  ac\t 
attempt  to  the  adiniralJo)i  of  everybody.  From  that  time 
painting  became  his  profesaon,  and  he  devoted  himself  lo 
It  with  N  much  zeal  and  success,  as  not  only  to  acquire  a 
great  deal  of  reputation  in  his  own  day,  but  to  leave 
several  works  which  are  still  held  in  considerable  es^ma- 
tioii.  Among  them  is  one  at  Windsor,  "  The  Misers," 
which  has  been  often  engraved ;  and  certainly  deserves 
all  the  popularity  that  has  so  long  been  attached  to 
it.  It  ccmsists  of  two  figures  eagerly  employed  in 
counting  money.  The  extreme  satisSiction  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  each  of  these  persons  is  most  happily  ei- 
prFosed  ;  and  this  expression  indicates  a  more  genial 
feeling  than  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  "  Miser." 
The  probability  is,  that  the  picture  represents  two  bankers, 
or  nsurera,  of  the  painter's  eily  ;  who  derive  that  satisfac- 
tion from'  K  contempbtion  of  their  riches — their  gold, 
their  bills,  and  their  bonds—which  the  possession  of 
*eal(h  is  supposed  to  cotnuiunicate  in  every  situition, 
IS  of  titepictare — tbe  candlestick,  the  ru\U 


<rf  paper,  the  parrot — are  deline*led  with  a  fidelity  rarelT 
excelled.  At  any  rate  the  work  hag  excellence  enoi^ 
to  be  coiuidered  me  dief-d'imvrt  of  the  arturt,  and  such 
^  might  fairlj  tiave  won  bim  the  hand  of  bia  nustrcn-— 
who  IB  Hud  to  have  accepted  the  "  pfunter,"  after  h&nnf 
rejected  the  "  blaclismilh." 

The  late  Jdudb  C^ebab  IsBEraon  waa  oriKinallv  a 
ibip-punter ;  but  \>j  the  cuItivatioD  of  his  tBlenta  De- 
came  so  eminent  a  punter  of  landscapes,  that  Mr.  Weat 
used  to  compare  him  to  the  Dutch  Eerghem,  ooe  of  the 
greatest  artists  bU  country  has  [adduced  in  that  depart- 
ment WiuJAN  Kbnt,  another  English  artist,  wb) 
practieed  both  histoiy  and  portrait  painting,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  but  is  better  lioowa  fOT 
hb  ardiitectunl  designs,  and  the  giaceAiI  end  pi:- 
turesqtie  style  of  ornamental  gardening,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  btroduce  among  us,  had  acquired  the  mdimenb 
of  his  art  nhile  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  a  couL- 
painter.  Frakcis  Towhb,  a  landscajie  punter  of  great 
taste  and  unrivalled  mdustry,  who  acquired  a  handsome 
fortune  in  the  cxen^  of  mat  art,  but  principally  ai  i 


UuiHcea.  JoBH  JosBDA  KiBBT,  who,  about  the  - 
of  the  last  century,  diMinguiahed  himadf  by  a  •« 
***rittga  t^ibe  woatinmm  tad.  oAer  ntiqabui 


KHwly  of  StifibUi ,  snd  vu  elected  a  pieinb«  both  of  the 
Rciyiu  Etnd  Auti(juamii  Societies,  was  ori^nally  a  house 
^Dtcr.  So  was  the  cdebniled  Italian  pBmter,  Sciiia- 
voK],  whoso  parents  were  so  poor,  that  although  he 
early  showed  a  propensity  for  the  art  in  which  he  after- 
nerda  so  eiumeDtly  excelled,  tbey  were  unable  to  itffurd 
him  any  better  bitiation  into  it;  but  who,  even  in  this 
hionble  situation,  cultivatGd  hia  talents  with  eo  mueh 
succes,  that  he  reconuaeadBii  himself  by  his  prfor- 
manccd  to  the  notice  of  the  great  Titian,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  him  to  paint  the  ceilings  of  the  Library  of 
St.  Mark.  The  famous  Hocari-k  araiiiired  his  knitw- 
ledge  of  drawing  while  aerving  hia  apprenliceehip  to  an 
engmtiog  ulvermnith,  and  conimentied  his  nrofcss  tnai 
career  by  engraving  coats  of  arms  and  ehop-uilb  i  he 
late  WiixiAii  SuARP,  whose  eccentncitiea  are  so  wlU 
known     bat   who  Mas  certainly  idso   one  of  the  ublcat 
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engravers  England  ever  produced,  was  educated  only  to 
the  subordinate  branch  of  the  profession,  called  bnght 
engraving,  or  tliat  which  is  occupied  with  such  articles  as 
dog-collars  and  door-plates.  Kobert  Thew,  another 
English  engraver  of  eminence,  originally  employed  him* 
self  merely  on  visiting-cards  and  shop-bills.  Fmally,  to 
omit  otlicr  instances  for  the  present,  William  Caslox, 
the  celebrated  type-founder,  began  life  only  as  an  en- 
graver of  the  ornaments  on  gun-barrels  ;  from  which  he 
J)roceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  attempt  cutting  letters 
or  the  bookbinders.  Some  of  his  performances  in  this 
line  having,  we  are  told,  been  accioentally  seen  by  Mr. 
Bowyer,  the  printer,  that  gentleman  sought  him  out ;  and 
after  forming  an  acquaintance  with  him  took  him  one  day 
to  a  foundry  in  Baitholomew  Close,  when,  after  having 
shown  him  something  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  he 
asked  him  if  he  thought  he  could  now  undertake  to  cut 
types  himself.  Caslon  requested  a  day  to  consider  the 
matter ;  and  then  answered  that  he  tnought  he  could. 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Bowyer  and  two  of  his  fnends  advanced 
him  a  small  capital ;  and  with  no  other  preparation  he 
set  up  in  his  new  business.  In  this  he  speedily  acquired 
such  reputation,  that  instead  of  the  English  printers  im- 
porting their  types  any  longer  from  Holland,  as  had 
before  that  time  oecn  tne  custom  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  those  cast  by  him  were  frequently  exported  to 
the  Continent. 

The  great  disadvantage  which  had  to  be  surmounted 
by  some  of  the  individuals  we  have  just  mentioned,  and 
others  similarly  situated,  was  the  time  they  had  lost 
before  commencing  the  pursuit  to  which  they  eventually 
dedicated  themselves.  This  circumstance  involved  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  an  acquaintance  sometimes  even 
with  the  most  elementary  pnnciples  of  their  art  at  a 
period  of  life  when  their  habits  were  already  formed,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  aversion  contracted  for  what  we  may 
call  the  discipline  of  apprenticeship  in  the  rudiments  of 
any  art  or  profession. 
Considerable  as  this  disadvantage  must  have  been,  we 
sec  how  completely  h  was  overcome  by  1\vc\t  \^t^\^ 
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■ancf  and  honourable  umbition.  Thus,  in  Boothcr  ficIA 
if  eoteriirise,  Oi.iveb  Csouwell,  who  never  fonglit  a 
««!<■  that  he  did  not  win,  was  forty-two  years  old  htlom 
le  entered  the  orniy  ;  luid  his  contcmporury  (bom,  indeed, 
Jie  some  year  with  himself),  the  imroortal  Ulauc,  who 
itaiids  ill  the  very  front  rank  of  our  caplniiis  and  jiatriots, 
lud  may  be  wHiaidercd  ns  the  founder  of  the  system  of 
uvbI  tactics  adopted  after  his  time,  tuid  who  was  the 
iret  of  our  commanders  that  ventured  to  atloek  a  bntterj- 
*ith  fihipg,  was  in  his  liftieth  year  when  he  first  wont  lo 
w'a.  In  the  pursuit,  too,  of  literature  and  science,  we 
,iBYe  many  inslaaces  of  persons  who,  in  the  siinic  man- 
iipr,  have  hccome  sehoollioyi,  as  it  were,  in  their  inon- 
hood  or  old  i^ ;  and,  undismayed  by  the  reflection  that 
their  spring,  and  someticnes  their  Biunmcr  likewise,  of 
'ifi'.  was  alreadv  spent  and  gone,  have  given  themselves 
A'ilh  as  much  alacrity  of  heart  to  the  work  of  tiiat  educa- 
ion,  of  which  drcumslanecii,  or  their  own  hecdlessncjs, 
md  prevented  the  earlier  commencement,  as  if  thev  bad 
)cen  yet  as  much  children  in  years  as  they  were  in  lenm- 
niT,  Life  is  short,  certainly ;  and  a  youth  loEt  in  idle- 
le^a  makes  a  fearful  fnbtraction  from  its  scanty  sum  ; 
)ut  this  ifl  the  true  way  to  repair  that  loss,  and  to  niakei 
Mir  few  years  many.  We  do  not  comprehend,  iiowcter, 
imong  those  who  have  distingdshcd  themeclvei  by  ac- 
jubitions  made  late  in  life,  all  such  aa  may  have  merely 
amiliarizcd  tlicmsclves  with  a  new  branch  of  knowledge 
ifter  the  r^uUr  priod  of  education  was  over.  The  his- 
»ry  of  any  devotee  of  learning  is  the  history  of  a  scries 
>f  ac<juisitions,  which  terminates  only  witti  his  life  ilscif; 
md  will  very  often  embrace  much  that  may,  in  one 
lense,  be  termed  elementary  study,  even  in  its  latest 
ilages.  Thus,  the  student  of  languages,  for  example,  il" 
iie  proposes  to  survey  any  considerable  portion  of  his 
mipJity  subject,  must  lay  his  account  with  ocing  obliged 
to  learn  vocabularies  and  grammar  rules  to  tlie  end  ofliis 
[lays.  That  wonderful  scholar.  Sir  William  Jokes, 
•ho,  in  addition  to  great  acouircments  in  i-arioiL^  othtr 
depBTtmcnts  of  knowledg'p,  had  nijide  himself  ftcquinnteA 
with  no  Jeiicr  than  twenty^ight  th'ffercnl  ianguagos,  \ias 
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studying  the  grammars  of  several  of  the  oriental  dialeelE 
up  to  within  a  week  of  his  lamented  death.  At  an  earlier 
period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-third  year, 
ne  had  rceolved,  as  appears  from  a  scheme  of  study  roimd 
among  his  papers,  «  to  learn  no  more  rudiments  of  any 
kind  ;  but  \o  perfect  himself  in,  first,  twelve  languages^ 
as  the  means  of  acquiring  accurate  knowledge  of  Mstory, 
arts,  and  sciences.'*  These  were  the  Greek,  Latin^ 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish,  German,  and  Englbh,  When  he  was 
afterwards  induced  however,*iTom  the  situation  he  held  in 
India,  to  devote  himself  more  especially  to  oriental  learn- 
ing, he  extended  his  researches  a  great  way  even  beyoofjl 
these  ample  limits.  In  addition  to  the  tongues  already 
enumerated,  he  made  himself  not  only  master  of  Sansoit, 
as  well  as  less  completely  of  Hindostanee  and  Bengalee, 
but  to  a  considerable  extent  also  of  the  othm*  fidiaa 
dialects,  called  the  Tibetian,  the  P&li,  the  Phalavi,  and 
the  Deri ;  to  which  are  to  be  added,  amone  the  languages 
which  he  describes  himself  to  have  studied  least  perfecUy, 
the  Chinese,  Russian,  Runic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Coptic, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Welsh. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  an  individual  commences  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  in  his  maturer  years,  that  we 
are  entitled  to  quote  him  as  an  example  of  the  peculiar 
sort  of  perseverance  and  intrepidity  we  are  at  present 
considenng.  Thus,  the  old  Roman,  Cato  the  Uensor, 
in  all  respects  an  extraordinary  man,  showed  his  force  of 
character  very  strikingly,  by  setting  himself  to  learn 
Greek  in  his  old  age.  At  this  time  the  study  of  diis 
language  was  very  rare  at  Rome ;  and  the  circumstance 
renders  the  determination  of  Cato,  and  his  success,  the 
more  remarkable.  In  so  far  as  his  native  literature  was 
concerned,  Cato  was  before  this  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  certainly  had  never  expe- 
rienced  what  it  was  to  study  a  foreign  language  till  now. 
Our  own  Alfred  the  Great — one  of  the  most  perfect 
characters  in  history — affords  us  a  still  more  illustrious 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  those  who  are  not  onlj 
advanced  in  life  before  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
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acquiring  what  is  commonly  called  learning,  but  even  by 
those  whose  most  elementary  education  has  been  begun 
Gomparatively  late.  Alfred  had  reached  his  twelfth  year 
before  he  hsud  even  learned  his  alphabet ;  and  an  inter- 
esting anecdote  is  told  of  the  occasion  on  which  he  was 
first  prompted  to  apply  himself  to  books.  His  mother,  it 
seems,  had  shown  mm  and  his  brothers  a  small  volume, 
illuminated,  or  adorned,  in  different  places,  with  co- 
loured letters,  and  other  sudi  embellishments,  as  was  then 
the  &shion.  Seeing  it  excite  the  admiration  of  the  chil- 
dren, she  promised  she  would  sive  it  to  him  who  should 
first  learn  to  read  it.  Alfred,  suthough  the  youngest,  W98 
ihe  only  one  of  the  four,  perhaps,  who  had  spirit  even  to 
attempt  getting  possession  of  the  prize  on  such  conditions 
— at  least,  it  was  he  who  actually  won  it ;  for  he  innne- 
diately,  we  are  told,  went  and  procured  a  teacher  for 
himsdf,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  by  his  assistance,  was 
Able  to  perform  the  task  set  him  by  his  mother,  and  to 
cdaim  the  promised  reward.  Yet  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  long  while  after  this  before  he  was  enabled  to  carry  his 
acquirements  beyond  the  mere  elements  of  literature. 
The  miseries  to  which  his  kingdom  was  for  so  many  years 
exposed  from  the  invasion  of  we  Danes,  and  the  incessant 
labours  and  privations  to  which  he  was  in  consequence 
compelled  to  submit,  left  him  no  leisure,  till  he  had 
passed  at  least  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  to  improve 
ois  acquaintance  with  books;  and  even  after  he  liad 
regained  his  throne,  and  re-established  his  country  in 
peace  and  independence,  he  had  nearly  as  many  impedi- 
ments to  contend  with  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  necessary  instructors.  Nearly  all  those 
of  any  d^ree  of  learning  had  disappeared,  or 
destroyed,  during  the  late  confusions.  Alfred  him- 
self informs  us,  that  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  he 
knew  but  few  priests  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kin^ 
dom,  and  not  one  to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  who  could 
translate  the  Lsufcin  prayers  of  the  church  service.  By 
jearching  about,  however,  in  all  directions,  and  sending 
to  foreign  countries  for  what  his  own  could  not  supply, 
ho  at  last  collected  at  his  court  some  of  the  ablest  xosstk 
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whom  tbtt  dark  age  afforded  ;  and  he  9Ct  himself  imme- 
diatelv  to  profit  by  thdr  instructions,  with  a  docility  and 
zeal  tnat  never  can  be  enough  admired.  In  SfHte  of  all 
his  public  duties  and  cares,  and  a  tormentine  disease, 
whini  scarody  ever  left  him  a  moment  of  rest,  it  was  Ins 
custom,  we  are  told,  day  and  night,  to  employ  his  whole 
leisure  time  eitiier  in  reading  books  himself  or  in  having 
them  read  to  him  by  otiiors.  Still,  however,  ahhoogh  he 
used  to  have  sodi  Latin  books  as  he  could  procure  inter- 
preted to  him  by  lus  learned  friends,  his  native  hmguwe 
was  for  a  long  time  after  this  period  the  only  one  he 
knew.  It  would  appear,  indc^,  by  the  aoooont  of 
Asser,  one  of  his  instructors,  who  has  left  us  a  very  in- 
teresting biography  of  his  royal  pupil,  that  he  had 
reached  his  thirty-ninth  year  before  he  began  to  attempt 
translating  anything  from  the  Latin  tongue  himsdf.  He 
and  Asser,  we  are  informed,  were  one  day  cooversing 
together  as  usual,  when,  the  latter  taking  oocasioo  to 
introduce  a  quotation  from  a  particular  autiior,  the  king 
was  so  much  struck  with  tiie  passage,  that  he  dedred  it 
might  be  immediately  inscribed  on  one  of  the  blank 
leaves  of  a  small  religious  manual,  which  he  was  wont  to 
carry  about  with  him  in  his  bosom.  This  became  the 
commencement  citL  collection  of  favourite  sentences  frtMn 
the  Latin  writers,  whidi  Alfred,  ever  aspiring  after  ex- 
cellence, soon  became  ambitious  to  be  aUe  to  peruse 
himself;  and  so  proceeded  at  once  to  the  aoqmrement  of 
the  language  in  which  they  were  written.  Li  no  long 
time  he  attained  to  a  great  mt)ficiency  in  his  new  study, 
as  several  translations  from  Latin  authors  which  he  has 
left  behind  him  suffidentiy  testify.  Among  these  are 
a  version  of  Boethius's  **  Consolations  of  Philosophy,** 
which  he  has  rendered  exceedingly  interesting,  by  the 
introduction  into  the  original  work  of  many  new  ideas 
and  illustrations  of  his  own ;  and  another  of  Orosius's 
*'  Andent  Histoiy  and  Geography,"  in  which  he  inserts 
a  very  curious  account  of  a  voyage  made  in  that  age 
towards  the  North  Pole  by  two  Norwegians,  which  he  ex« 

pressly  states  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  navigatort 

tbemseli'es. 


Tbc  celebrated  Frendi  ilramalial,  Molikbk,coiiI(IoiiIv 
rati  and  wrilo  very  indiifcrently  when  he  wns  fourliwii 
yrara  of  age.  It  hud  been  intended  thut  he  should  Ibllow 
the  profesfflon  of  ba  liitlier,  who  mas  an  Ujiholiterer  ;  but 
upon  being  taken  on  one  occasion,  nbiiul  the  timo  no 
have  mentioned,  hy  )iis  uncle  to  ihc  theatre,  his  juKsiun 
Kk  literature  was  so  much  elicited,  that  he  would  hear  of 
Dotbiug  but  going  to  college,  to  nhich  ho  was  occordinirlj- 
foot)  after  ^eat.  Another  well-known  French  writer, 
S^isTE  PAI.ATE,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  llie 
Troubodoura,"  W,  from  the  delicscy  of  his  heallh,  been 
M  much  indulged  by  hi«  mother,  that  he  had  been  Blloncd 
to  pass  hb  Sitecnth  year  before  brginnbg  cither  Greek 
or  Latin ;  hut  his  progress  afterwards  was  so  mpid,  that 
lie  abuDihuilly  made  up  for  tlie  time  he  had  lost.  Dr. 
C^BTCR,  the  father  of  the  cetebraled  Miss  Carter,  bad 
been  originully  intended  for  a  grazier,  and  only  began  his 
studies  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  He  eventually, 
however,  bceeme  a  disdngikishcd  sdiohir ;  and  gave  his 
daugliters  a  learned  education.  Valeriimo  Bolmni,  who 
iived  in  the  earlier  part  of  llie  sixteenth  century,  and  is 
better  knomi  by  the  Latinized  name  of  Joinnes  Fiebius 
VAi.KaiAi(ns,  (the  epithet  Pierius  having  been  given  him 
Inr  one  of  his  masters,  in  alluaioti  to  the  Greek  term 
Pieridea,  one  of  tlie  names  of  the  Muses,)  was  fittecn 
years  old  before  he  b^an  to  learn  to  read  ;  his  parctits, 
iadeed,  having  been  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
comnieDCc  life  as  a  domestic  servant.  He  aftenvords 
became  one  of  the  most  learned  and  elegant  scholars  of 
his  lime,  and  wrote  many  boolis-  several  of  which  arc 
■till  well  known  and  esteemed,  particularly  a  curious 
treatise  on  the  misfortunes  of  literary  men,  which  has 
been  on«n  reprinted  \  the  last  edition  having  l>ecn  brought 
Mt  at  Geneva,  in  1821,  under  the  care  of  our  country- 
Ban,  Sir  Kgerton  Brydges.  Vaterianus  merits  particular 
commemoration  in  literary  history  on  another  account — 
for  hia  disinterestedness,  namely,  in  refusing  the  bishop< 
ric»  of  Capo  d'Istria  and  Avignon,  when  pressed  upon 
hw  acceptance  by  his  patron,  Yope  Clement  VU.,  \n 
order  that  he  migbt  deyote  itiauieifeatireiy  to  lilcratare. 
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JoosT  Wav  den  Vondel,  one  of  the  most  distingaished 
Dames  in  Dutch  poetry,  and  the  author  of  works  whidi 
fill  nine  quarto  volumes,  commenced  learning  Latin  only 
in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  Greek  not  till  some  yean 
afiterwards.  Vondel,  like  many  of  the  other  literary  men 
of  Holland,  had  begun  life  as  a  commercial  man,  and 
originally  kept  a  hosier's  shop  at  Amsterdam ;  but  he 
save  up  the  management  of  his  business  to  his  wife  when 
he  commenced  his  career  as  an  author.  He  died  in  ex- 
treme old  age  in  1679,  after  having  occupied,  during  a 
great  part  of  his  life,  the  very  highest  place  in  the  liteni> 
ture  of  his  country.  The  French  mathematician,  Hembt 
FiTOT,  was  the  author  of  several  ingenious  works,  and 
particularly  of  a  treatise  on  the  management  of  vessels  at 
sea.  This  book  was  long  adopted  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment as  the  text-book  for  the  instruction  of  the  navy ; 
and,  being  translated  into  English,  procured  the  writer 
the  honour  of  admission  into  the  Ro^^  Society.  Yet  he 
had  reached  his  twentieth  year  before  he  besan  to  pay 
attention  to  learning.  About  this  jseriod  of  his  life,  when 
he  used  to  spend  hia  time  only  m  idleness  and  dis^pa- 
tion,  he  chanced  one  day,  upon  going  into  a  bookseller^s 
shop,  to  open  a  volume  on  geometry,  the  figures  in 
which  attraicted  his  attention,  and  excited  his  curiosity  so 
much  that  he  determined  to  study  the  work.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  his  fondness  both  for  mathematics  and 
for  reading ;  and  he  soon  grew  so  much  attached  to  hit 
new  occupation,  that  he  abandoned  his  old  habits  entirely, 
and  now  spent  every  hour  in  study,  or  in  watching  the 
stars,  by  means  of  instruments  of  his  own  invention,  irom 
the  top  of  an  old  tower  in  his  father's  house.  This  mode 
of  employing  his  time  obtained  for  him  at  first,  it  is  said, 
among  his  imorant  and  astonished  neighbours,  the  repu- 
tation of  bemg  a  magician.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by 
his  father  to  complete  his  studies  at  Faris,  where  he  was 
mtroduced  to  R6aumur,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  (whose 
work  on  insects  is  still  one  of  the  most  philosophioJ  guides 
to  the  student  of  entomology,)  and  ttie  inventor  of  the 
thermometer  known  by  his  name ;  and  he  soon  became, 
under  R4anmnr*s  /ruidance,  an  adevit  in   the  different 
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departments  of  hia  raTOurite  aclpnce.  It  is  a  conaiis  rir- 
cuinMonce,  however,  and  shows  itt  once  bia  ardour  in  the 
pureuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  penaJty  he  was  long  aflor- 
wards  obliged  to  pay  for  hia  early  niwligence,  that  he 
artilally  aubmittrd,  when  more  llian  Slly  years  old,  to 
lake  his  first  lessons  in  Latin  fnm  his  son's  tutor,  in 
ofdpT  to  be  able  to  read  some  mathematical  works  written 
in  that  language,  which  be  wished  to  eoneoll. 

Another  French  raatiiemiiticiBn,  the  ingeniom  Pauc- 
•mw,  whose  "  Metrology,"  or  treatise  on  weighU  and 
mensur^,  altiongh  first  pohlishcd  neoriy  half  a  century 
kgo,  is  still  considertd  one  of  the  most  valuable  eitani, 
WW,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  pnrenta,  scarcely  re- 
ceived an;  education  at  nU,  till  atter  ho  had  reached  hia 
dghleenlh  year.  Ho  was  at  last  noticed  by  a  charitaWe 
ecclcuaslic,  who  gave  him  lessons  for  about  two  years ; 
afto-  which  he  completed  his  studies  at  Nantt^s.  Paucton 
eventually  obtsineu  the  professorship  of  malhematics  at 
Sfrssburp;  liut  his  labours  here  must  have  been  but  in- 
differenlly  rpcompenscd,  forwhen  ihe  cily  was  threMencd 
with  a  blockade  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  magi s (rates 
had  issued  orders  that  every  inhabitant  who  could  not 
supply  himself  befbrehuid  with  a  sufBcient  store  of  pro- 
visions for  the  seige,  ^oold  quit  the  place,  Paucton, 
being-  too  poor  to  afford  the  necessary  outlav,  was  obliged 
to  wte  his  departure  with  his  wife  and  tnree  children. 
He  was  afterwards,  however,  patroniaed  by  the  French 
government ;  and  had  the  prospect  of  passing  his  tatter 
days  in  comfortable  drctmislances,  wheii  be  died  in  1768, 
at  the  age  of  sbity-two. 

We'shall  at  present  mention  only  another  ciample. 
John  Ogiiat,  the  well-known  translator  of  Homer,  wax 
originally  a  dancing-master.  He  had  apprenticed  him- 
self to  that  profession  on  finding  htmselt  reduced  to  de- 
pend opon  his  own  resources,  by  the  imprisonment  of  his 
Other  for  debt  in  die  King's  Bench.  Having  Eucceedcd 
in  this  pnTBuit,  he  was  very  soon  able  to  release  his 
fiMhef,  which  he  did,  very  much  to  his  credit,  with  the 
first  money  he  procured.  An  aceidcnf,  however,  put  an 
end  W  Yob  datdog,  and  he  was  ieft  again  withoul  onj 
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pcrmaneut  means  of  subsistence.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  open  a  small  theatre  in 
Dublin ;  but  just  when  he  had  fairly  establbhed  it,  and 
had  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  succeed,  the  rebellion  of 
1641  broke  out,  and  not  only  swept  away  all  his  little 
property,  but  repeatedly  put  even  his  life  in  jeopardy. 
He  at  last  found  nis  way  r»ck  to  London,  in  a  state  of 
complete  destitution  :  but  although  he  had  never  received 
any  regular  education,  he  had  before  this  made  a  few 
attempts  at  verse-making,  and  in  his  extremity  he  be- 
thought him  of  turning  his  talent  in  this  way,  whidi 
certiunly  was  not  great,  to  some  account.  Ue  immedi- 
ately commenced  his  studies,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue  chiefly,  it  is  said,  through  the  liberal  assistance 
of  some  members  of  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  and 
although  then  considerably  above  forty  years  of  age,  he 
made  such  progress  in  Latin  that  he  was  soon  considered 
in  a  condition  to  undertake  a  poetical  translation  of 
Virgil.  This  work  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1650. 
A  second  edition  of  it  was  printed  a  few  years  after,  with 
great  pomp  of  typography  and  embellishments.  Such 
was  its  success  that  the  industrious  and  enterprising 
translator  actually  proceeded,  although  now  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year,  to  commence  tlie  study  of  Greek,  in  order 
that  he  ndeht  match  his  version  of  the  ^neid  by  others 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  In  due  time  both  ap- 
peared ;  and  Ogilby,  who  had  in  the  mean  while  esta- 
blished himself  a  second  time  in  Dublin,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  new  theatre,  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  greater 
prosperity  than  ever,  when  having  unfortunately  disposed 
of  his  Irish  property,  and  returned  to  take  up  hit  resi- 
dence in  London  just  before  the  great  fire  of  1666,  he 
was  lefit  by  that  dreadful  event  once  more  entirely  desti- 
tute. With  unconquerable  coura^  and  perseverance, 
however,  he  set  to  work  afresh  with  his  translations  ana 
other  literary  enterprises ;  and  was  again  so  successful  as 
to  be  eventually  enabled  to  re-build  his  house,  which  had 
been  burned  down,  and  to  establish  a  printing-press ;  in 
tAe  employment  of  which  he  took  every  opportunity  of 
indulging  that  taste  for  splendid  tyipogro^uy  to  which 
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his  first  works  had  owed  so  mucli  of  Iheir  succpss.  JIa 
vias  now  also  appointed  cosmogrsjiht^r  und  gpo^ntuliit.' 
])rinter  to  Cliarles  II.;  and  at  lost,  at  the  age  ofBevciity- 
six,  lerrainated  a  life  remarkable  for  its  vicissitudes,  and 
not  uninslruclivc  as  an  evidence  both  of  the  resnecluble 
liroficiencj'  in  literature  which  may  be  acquired  by  those 
who  begin  their  education  late  in  life,  and  also  of  what 
inay  be  done  by  a  stout  heart  and  indefatigable  activity 
in  repairing  the  worst  injuries  of  fortune.  Ogilby  was 
no  great  poet,  although  his  translatians  were  very  popular 
when  they  first  appeared ;  but  his  Homer,  we  ought  to 
lucntion,  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  first  books 
that  kindled  the  young  imagination  of  Po]>e,  who,  how- 
ever, in  the  preface  to  his  own  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
describes  tlic  poetry  of  his  predecessor  and  early  fcvour- 
i(c  m  "  too  mean  for  (    ''  ' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Early  age  of  Great  Men.  Short  term  of  their  lives.  Newton  ;  Gregory ; 
Torrtcelli ;  Paacil ;  Gowper ;  Burtos ;  Byron  ;  Sidney ;  Otway ;  Col- 
lins; Mozart ;  Raphael ;  Corrq^io;  Politian;  MiraadoU. 

CovsiDBBABLE  as  arc  the  disadvantages  which  those  per- 
sons have  to  contend  with  who  begin  their  acquaintance 
with  books  only  late  in  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  chances  of  the  race  are 
not  against  them.  The  time  they  have  lost,  and  are 
anxious  to  redeem,  of  itself  ^ves  a  stimulus  that  will 
make  up  for  many  disadvantages.  Then,  although  they 
have  not  yet  learned  much  from  books,  they  have  never- 
theless learned  of  necessity  a  g^reat  deal  &om  other 
sources ;  and  ttiey  come  to  their  studies,  too,  with  faculties, 
which,  if  not  quite  so  pliant  as  those  of  childhood,  have 
much  more  vigour  and  comprehension.  And  as  for  the 
comparative  shortness  of  the  space  which  they  may  rea- 
sonably count  upon  as  being  still  left  to  them  for  then* 
new  pursuit,  after  the  years  they  have  already  spent,  as  it 
were,  in  sleep,  we  would  remark  that,  in  a  right  view  of 
the  subject,  tnis  is  truly  a  littie  matter. 

Between  the  ultimate  point  of  discovery,  and  the  place 
we  now  occupy  on  the  ascent  towards  it,  the  steps  arc  so 
inconceivably  many,  that,  with  regard  to  us,  they  may  be 
most  truly  described  as  interminable.  So  far  as  w.e  have 
experience,  or  can  conceive,  of  knowledge,  it  is  an  ex- 
panse ever  widening  before  us  and  around  us.  Its  horizon 
seems  not  only  always  as  distant  as  ever,  but  always  be- 
coming more  distant  the  more  we  strive  to  approach  it. 
For  every  one  discovery  is  merely  the  opening  of  a  road 
to  other  discoveries ;  and  the  lifting  of  us  at  the  same 
time  to  a  new  eminence,  from  which  wc  see  a  broader  do- 
main than  before,  both  of  the  known  and  of  the  unknown. 
It  is  the  attadnMeat  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 


knowledge  milj  that  eveo  tbe  Iwif^est  liFe  oan  compua ; 
fuid  tho  shortest  is  suffideut  for  the  atbdmarait  of  some 
portion.  In  other  words,  the  pleasure  belonging  to  the 
ucqul^tion  of  knowledge  is  one  which  sll  may  enjoy  who 
choose,  let  the  time  of  life  at  which  they  commence  the 
pursLiit  of  it  be  what  it  maj.  In  so  tar,  thereibre,  as  wo 
are  to  be  allured  by  this  tanptation,  it  matters  not,  as  we 
have  said,  whether  we  find  ourselTes  in  the  momiiig  or 
in  the  evening  of  our  dsjs,  when  we  would  yield  our- 
selves up  to  its  influence.  If  we  weiv  even  certwn  that 
we  had  but  a  few  years  longer  to  live,  it  would  stiU  ofler, 
for  what  leisure  we  could  spare  fi^m  other  duties,  the 
most  delightful  ta  veil  as  the  most  ennobling  of  all  occu> 
pations. 

Such  consideTBticins  we  would  address  to  the  generality 
of  those  whose  attention  may  not  have  been  attracted  Ut 
literature  till  late  in  life.  But  even  to  him  who  feels 
within  himself  the  ambitioa,  and  something  of  the  power, 
of  high  intellectual  achievement,  and  only  regrets  that  so 
many  of  his  years  have  been  lost  in  other  pursuits  before 
he  has  had  any  opportunity  of  turning  to  Uiia,  we  would 
wy  that  the  field  in  which  he  longs  to  iiigtingiiinli  lumself 
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is  still  open  for  his  admission,  and  its  best  prizes  waiting 
to  be  won  by  him,  if  only  his  ardour  and  courage  do  not 
fail.  When  there  is  a  real  superiority  of  faculties,  it  is 
wonderful  how  much  has  often  been  accomplished  even  in 
a  very  few  years  devotedly  given  to  the  pursuit  of  emi- 
nence. Some  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived  have 
either  died  early,  or  might  have  done  so  for  their  fame. 
Newton  himself  had  completed  many  of  his  grand  dis- 
coveries, and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  of  them,  before  he 
had  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year ;  and,  although  he 
lived  to  a  great  age,  may  be  said  to  have  finished  all  that 
was  brilliant  in  his  career  at  the  early  period  of  forty-five. 
After  this,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  he  wrote  nothing, 
except  some  further  explanations  and  developments  of 
what  he  had  previously  published.  !But  to  go  to  other 
grRat  names :  James  Gregory,  the  celebrated  inventor 
of  the  reflecting  telesco}>e,  was  suddenly  struck  blind  in 
his  thirty-seventh  year  while  observing  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  and  died  a  few  days  after.  Torricelli,  whose 
famous  discovery  of  the  barometer  we  have  already  men^* 
tioned,  and  who  had  deservedly  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  in  every  respect  one  of  the  greatest  natural  phi* 
losophers  of  his  time,  after  the  world  had  lost  the  illus- 
trious Gralileo,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Pascal, 
who  first  showed  the  true  use  and  value  of  Torricelli's 
discovery,  and  who  has  ever  been  accounted,  for  his 
eminence  both  in  scienceandinliterature,  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  France,  as  he  would  have  been  of  any  country 
in  which  ho  had  appeared,  was  cut  off  at  the  same  early 
age.  Nay,  in  his  case,  the  wonder  is  greater  still ;  for 
he  passed  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  as  is  well  known, 
in  almost  uninterrupted  abstinence  from  his  wonted  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  IJ nder  the  influence  of  certain  religious 
views,  operating  upon  a  delicate  and  excitable  tempera- 
ment, and  a  frame  exhausted  by  long  ill-health  and  hard 
study,  he,  most  mistakenly,  conceived  these  pursuits  to 
be  little  better  than  an  abuse  of  his  time  and  faculties — as 
if  it  were  criminal  in  man  to  employ  those  powers  which 
liis  Creator  has  given  him  in  a  way  so  well  fitted  to  pu- 
rify and  elevate  his  nature,  and  to  fill  him  with  sublimer 
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Jons,  liolli  of  thu  wonderful  universe  around  him. 
ha  Infinite  Mind  thai  formed  it.  It  ou^ht  not  tu 
ittcti,  however,  that  it  was  during  tliis  period  of  de- 
1  and  seclusion  that  he  wrote  and  published  hia 
ted  "  ProTincial  Letlcrs,"  an  attaclc  u[ion  the 
y  of  the  Jcfluila,  which,  sfmnge  to  say,  is  a  wcrk 
y  distinguished  by  all  that  is  admiruble  in  $tylf 
isoning,  Iml  Blxnindin^  in  the  most  exquisite  wit 
uour,  which  the  spleodid  enthuMast  intermingles 
3  ilcxtci'oui  and  often  eloqucat  augmentation,  op- 
f  with  as  much  light-hcarledness,  and  as  natural 
■,  as  if  the  Sow  of  his  spirits  had  scarecly  yet 
what  it  was  lo  be  disturbed  cither  by  fear  or 
So  false  a  thing,  often,  \e  the  show  of  gaiety 
ther  so  mighty  is  tlic  power  of  intellectual  occu- 
to  make  the  heart  forget  for  the  time  its  must 
n^  griefs,  and  to  change  ils  deepest  gloom  to  sun- 
Thus,  too,  it  was  lliat  our  own  Cowpeb  owed  to 
■ary  efforts  almost  the  only  moments  of  exemption 
yod  from  a  depression  of  spirits  eitrcncly  similar, 
its  origin  and  effects,  to  Ibat  under  *bi^h  I'nsciil 
i ;  and,  while  the  emnposition  of  bis  great  poem, 
TiLsk,"  and  his  traashilions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
ed  even  for  months  and  years  the  attacks  of  the 
his  inimitable  "  John  Gilpin,"  for  a  shorter  inter- 
lolutcly  transformed  his  mckncholy  uito  riotous 
:nL  Cowpcr  aflbrds  us  also  another  example  of 
ich  may  be  done  in  literature,  and  in  the  ncquire- 
r  a  high  name  in  one  of  its  highest  departments, 
the  dedication  tn  it  of  only  a  comparatively  small 
of  a  life-^me.  He  had  received  a  regular  educa- 
lUt,  after  leaving  school,  threw  away  the  next 
or  thirty  ycjirs  of  bis  life  almost  in  doing  nothing, 
he  first  volume  of  bis  poems  appeared,  the  aulbor 
ve  fifty  years  old ;  and  it  was  after  this  that  all 
E  celebrated  pieces  were  written — and  that,  too, 
1  the  eighteen  years  that  intervened  belbrc  bis 
■ere,  in  regard  to  both  his  body  and  mind,  Uu\c 
itan  "  a  lon^  disease, "    Man/  of  our  other  pocU 


llkewue,  whoM  names  are  imperishtUi^  hare  had  but  j 
brief  term  of  life  allowed  them  in  which  to  aduevc  theii 
fame.  Sir  Thohab  Wiait  and  Lord  Surkxt,  the  grsal 
refiners  of  our  language  in  the  reign  of  Henrj  VIII.,  and 
(he  first  English  poets  after  Chaucer  whose  works  can  b 
said  still  to  aurviTe,  died,  the  former  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  and  the  latter  on  (ho  ecafibld,  the  last  victim  ol 
llemy's  despatism,  at  that  of  thirty-one.  The  gallani 
Sir  Fbiup  Siditet,  the  author  of  various  works  in  proat 


the  Netherlands,  in  his  Ihirlj-second  year.  Foahcii 
Beauuomt,  the  dramatic  poet,  whose  works,  written  ii 
conjunction  with  Fletcher,  form,  indeed,  the  second  gloi] 


r 
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ns  of  surpassing  genius.  He  died  at  .the  early  age  of 
thirty-five,  after  a  career  of  unrivalled  splendour,  and  the 
production  of  a  succession  of  works  which  have  left  him 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  without  an  equal  among  either  his 
predecessors  or  those  who  have  come  after  him.  Mozart^f 
devotion  to  his  art,  and  the  indefatigable  industry  with 
which,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  powers,  he  gave 
himself  to  its  cultivation,  may  read  an  instructive  lesson^ 
even  to  far  inferior  minds,  in  illustration  of  the  true  audi 
onlv  method  for  the  attainment  of  excellence.  From  his 
childhood,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  Mozart  was 
wholly  a  musician.  Even  in  his  earliest  years  no  pastime 
had  ever  any  interest  for  him  in  which  music  was  not 
introduced.  His  voluminous  productions,  to  enumerate 
even  the  titles  of  which  would  occupy  no  littie  space,  «re 
the  best  attestation  of  the  unceasing  diligence  oi  his  ma- 
turer  years.  He  used,  indeed,  to  compose  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity ;  but  he  had  none  of  the  carelessness  of  a 
mpid  composer ;  for  so  delicate  was  his  sense  of  the  beau- 
titul,  that  ne  was  never  satisfied  with  any  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions until  it  had  received  all  the  perfection  he  could 
give  it  by  the  most  minute  and  elaborate  correction. 
£ver  striving  after  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, and  existing  only  for  his  art,  he  scarcely  suffered 
even  the  visible  approach  of  death  to  withdraw  him  for  a 
moment  from  his  beloved  studies.  **Puring  the  last 
months  of  his  life,"  says  an  anonymous  writer,*  *'  though 
weak  in  body,  he  was  *  full  of  the  God ;'  and  his  appli- 
cation, though  indefatigable,  could  not  keep  pace  with 
his  invention.  *  II  Flauto  Magico,'  *  La  Ulemcnza  di 
Tito,'  and  a  requiem,  which  he  had  scarcely  time  to 
finish,  were  among  his  last  efforts.  The  composition  of 
the  requiem,  in  the  decline  of  his  bodily  powers,  and 
under  great  mental  excitement,  hastened  his  dissolution ; 
he  was  seized  with  repeated  fainting  fits,  brought  on  by 
his  extreme  assiduity  in  writing,  in  one  of  which  he  ex- 
pired. A  few  hours  before  his  death  took  place,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  *  Now  I  begin  to  see  what  might 
ho  done  in  music'  " 

• 

*  In  Gorton's  "  Biographical  Dictionary." 


CDKREGCIO,      MUTIAM.  'H 

In  tJiG  sister  art  of  painting,  the  m'nC  ItAniALL, 
whose  works  astonish  not  more  by  \be\r  excellence  than 
their  nnraber,  lived  only  till  ho  was  thiTly-seven,  dying-, 
like  our  OWD  Shikkspere,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  biith. 
nis  distinguiahed  contemporary,  Oobreggio,  was  only 
two  or  three  years  older,  nhco,  having  completed  his 
fiT«it  work,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virpn  Mary,  which 
is  painted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  dome  ol  the  Cathedra]  at 
Farma,  he  suddenly  met  with  hU  death,  under  rireuin- 
'  I  be  remembered  witliout  s 


ignorantly,  we  are  told,  was  his  masteriy  perfonnanoe 
apprctialed  by  the  canons,  his  employers,  that  they  not 
nly  ref'tsed  the  imlbrtonittc  artist  the  jirice  that  had  been 


a);n>cd  upon,  but  paid  bin  five  hundred  crowns,  which 
was  all  they  would  allow,  in  popper.  Correpgio  was 
carrying'  home  this  money  to  his  muily,  who  were  living 
in  great  poverty  in  a  neighbouring  villagu,  when,  over* 
come  by  (he  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  weight  of  his 
load,  lie  was  unfortunately  tempted  to  slake  his  thirst  at  a 
spring  by  the  way-side,  and  the  consequence  was  an  in- 
fummatory  attack,  which  soon  proved  fuM.  The  destiny 
of  the  picture  itself  had  neorly  been  the  same  with  that  of 
the  artist.  It  is  said  that  the  canons  were  just  about  to 
riSacc  it,  when  the  illustrious  Titian,  happening  to  pas* 
through  Parma,  expressed  himself  with  regard  to  it  in 
terms  of  such  high  admiration,  as  to  induce  them  to 
forego  their  intention.  Titian,  in  this  case,  imitated 
Alexander's  speech  to  Ditties:  "  If  I  were  not  Titian," 
wid  that  great  painter,  "  I  should  wish  to  be  Corre^o." 
It  is  Correg^o  of  whom  it  is  told,  that,  upon  seeing  one 
of  the  works  of  Baphoel,  he  could  only  express  his 
feelings  by  exclaiming,  with  a  noble  pride  in  their 
common  art,  "  And  I  also  am  a  painterl 

In  the  same  country,  and  nearly  at  the  same  period 
with  Raphael  end  Correggio,  lived  Angelo  Politian,  and 
Giovanni  Pico,  Prince  of  Mirandola,  two  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  an  age  aboundinep  in  great  scholars ;  ihe 
limner  of  whom  died  at  forty,  and  the  Tatter  at  thiry-iwo. 
■i'oiJ'nAK,  in  particular,  has  scarcely  been  excelled,  by 
*»ny  scholar  of  later  timis,  in  tiiat  combination  of  profymia 
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erudition  and  elegant  taste  in  which  he  so  conspicuously 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  We  may  imagine  how 
actively  his  short  life  must  have  been  spent,  when  w« 
reflect  on  his  extensive  literary  labours,  and  the  variety 
and  amazing  exactness  of  his  acquirements.  The  works 
he  has  left  us  are  not  so  voluminous  as  those  of  some  other 
writers ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  and  absurd  to  measure 
the  industry  of  such  a  mind  as  his  by  the  mere  bulk  of  its 
productions.  The  works,  however,  which  he  wrote  and 
published  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  services  he 
rendered  to  literature.  In  that  age,  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  works  of  the  ancients  was,  in  r^ity,  by  far  the  most 
important  occupation  to  which  a  scholar  could  devote 
himself;  and,  lortunately,  it  was  also  looked  upon  as  the 
most  honourable.  It  occupied,  accordingly,  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  of  Politian  and  all  his  d^nguished 
contemporaries.  The  celebrated  Lorenzo  de*  Mecuci,  the 
wealthy  and  munificent  patron  of  all  the  liberal  artSy  and 
himself  a  scholar  and  writer  of  no  mean  order,  was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  among  the  collectors  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts; and  Politian  was  often  despatched  by  him  to 
different  parts  of  Italy,  to  search  for  those  fest-perishing 
treasures,  and  to  purdiase  them  for  his  library.  "I 
wish,"  said  Lorenzo  to  his  friend,  as  he  ^-as  proceecting 
on  one  of  his  expeditions  for  this  purpose,  "  that  the 
diligence  of  Picus  and  yourself  would  aflbrd  me  such  op- 
portunities of  purchasing  books,  that  I  should  be  obliged 
even  to  pledge  my  furniture  to  possess  them."  It  was  in 
the  collating  and  correcting  of  these  manuscripts  that  the 
literary  labours  of  Politian  principally  consisted.  Hit 
studies  were  extended  to  all  the  various  departments  of 
ancient  literature.  As  a  clergyman  (for  he  held  the  office 
of  a  canon  in  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Florence),  he 
had  made  himself  conversant  with  Divinity,  Hebrew,  and 
the  Canon  Law ;  and  Civil  Jurisprudence  is  known  to 
have  occupied  a  large  share  of  bis  attention.  He  had 
acquired  so  perfect  a  familiarity  with  the  two  dassic  lan- 
guages, that  he  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  Greek  almoft 
in'th  the  fiu*ility  of  one  using  his  native  tongue  ;  and  witfa 
a  purity  and  eJ!^;ance  that  would  have  dene  no  <y8hoiioiir| 
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it  has  been  thought,  to  the  most  learned  of  the  ancients 
themselves.  The  few  compositions  he  has  left  us,  too,  in 
his  native  Italian,  still  rank  with  the  most  exquisite  in 
tiiat  beautiful  language.  It  was,  long  after  the  revival  of 
letters,  the  reproach  of  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of 
Europe,  that  they  neglected  theii*  mother  tongue  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  incapable  of  expressing  themselves  in  it 
with  ordinary  gracefulness,  or  even  perspicuity.  This 
was  certainly  less  the  case  with  the  leamea  of  Italy  than 
of  other  countries,  owing  principally  to  the  mighty 
infiiience  which  had  been  exerted  some  time  before  the 
era  we  are  speaking  of,  in  refining,  fixing,  and  giving 
celebrity  to  the  Italian  language  by  the  great  Dante,  and 
his  successors,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio ;  and  partly,  per- 
iiaj^s,  to  that  resemblance  to  its  jiarent,  Latin,  which  would 
naturally  give  to  this  lano^uagc  a  peculiarly  classic  cha- 
meter  in  the  estimation  of  the  students  of  ancient  learning, 
and  incline  them  to  favour  and  cherish  it  accordingly. 
But  in  France,  more  than  a  century  after  this,  the  greatest 
ignorance  of  their  native  language  was  often  exhibited^ 
even  by  those  scholars  who  wrote  most  elegantiy  in  that 
of  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  Thus,  the  celArated  Sebas- 
tian Castalio,  whose  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  remarkable  for  its  purity,  and  whose 
other  works  in  the  same  language  are  all  eminently  de- 
dervjng  of  the  same  praise,  in  afterwards  translating  the 
^Scriptures  into  French,  expressed  himself  in  so  vulgar 
and  barbarous  a  manner,  that  his  style  has  been  described 
a«»  no  better  than  the  jargon  of  the  beggars.  In  Germany, 
so  late  as  even  a  century  after  the  time  of  Castalio,  the 
illustrious  Leibnitz  composed  almost  all  his  wori^s  either 
in  Latin  or  French,  the  little  which  he  composed  in 
Crorman  being  very  ill  written  ;  and  although,  in  the 
variety  of  his  schemes,  he  proposes  one  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  that  language,  he  only  shows,  by  the  remarks  he 
makes  on  it,  his  ignorance  of  its  true  character  and  re- 
sources. Our  own  noble  tongue  was,  even  up  to  a  very- 
recent  period,  scarcely  recognised,  by  many  of  our  most 
learned  scholars,  as  a  suitable  vehicle  either  for  elegant 
literature  or  philosophy ;  and  that,  too,  strangely  enough ^ 

VOL.  I.  B 


WOKS,  both  ID  veno  and  mote,  that  *aj  n  ,  . 

hul  to  boast  of.     The  Ei^mh  toa^e  was  both  a  refined 
•nd  cojaoos  one  m>  earl;  as  the  time  of  Chaucer,  who 


lived  m  the  fourteenth  centnrj  ind  wai  the  eoabaapanrj 
of  Petrarch  ai.d  Boccaccio  In  the  eariier  part  of  the 
lixteenth  oentuiy  as  maj  be  «een  from  the  poent  of 
Surrey  and  ^  vatt  it  had  atbuned  m  T^;ard  to  both  iti 
words  and  its  idioms,  ver;  nevi;  the  form  it  abtl  baa ;  and 
the  Utter  part  of  that  century,  and  the  b^ianiw  of  the 
following^,  was  the  time  of  its  greatest  riefaneia  aBd  ^orj, 
being-  that  in  which  flourished  Spenser,  aod  HuAar,  and 
Bacon,  and  Shakspere,  and  manj  others  whom  erea  ibeb 
greatness  has  not  obscured,  and  in  which  Jeremy  Tavkr 
and  Hilton  were  bom  and  educated.  Yet,  after  all  tAcae 
wiiteiB  had  produced  their  immortal  works,  we  &kI  DOt 
only  some  of  our  most  distingtusbed  scbolara  contmuing  to 
■rnte  their  native  tongue  with  an  awkwardness  and  in- 
acearat^  tbat,  in  a  X«tui  composition,  would  hare  been 


considered  dUgraceful,  but  trace  our  most  polite  and 
papular  authors  themsclvea  Bfibcting  Dtmoat  universally  to 
despise  tlicir  mother  English  aa  an  unlbrmed  and  barbai- 
rous  dialect,  scarcely  to  bo  used  ciccpt  in  works  of  the 
most  ephemeral  description,  or  in  addrcaaing  the  vuImt 
who  understood  no  other.  Thos,  to  omit  many  similar 
evidences  of  the  general  state  of  feeling,  Waller,  the 
poet,  who  died  the  year  before  the  Bevolution,  tells  as 


is  delightful  to  contract  with  this  most  discreditabla 
isibilily  the  enthuaiastic  aiimii'ation  v  '  ''"  "' 
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our  older  writers  express  for  this  golden  growth  of  c 
island — the  best  representative  and  picture  of  our  natioi 
manners,  intellect,  heart,  and  history.     The   Morks 
Chaucer,  who,  Waller  informs  us, 

HiB  sense  can  only  boast, 

The  glory  of  his  numbers  lost 

are,  in  Spenser's  estimation,  the  '^  well  of  English  um 
filed  '"  and  Spenser  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men, 
well  as  greatest  poets,  that  ever  adorned  the  literature 
any  country.  So,  George  Chapman,  one  of  the  poets 
the  age  oi  Elizabeth  and  James,  who  produced,  in  t 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  translation  of  i 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  abounding  in  passages  of  great  spL 
dour  and  beauty  (and  which  Pope  acknowledges  to 
animated  by  "a  darling  fiery  spirit,  something,*'  he 
pleased  to  add,  'Mike  what  one  might  imagine  Hon 
nimself  would  have  writ  before  he  arrived  at  years 
discretion,")  exclaims,  with  great  fervour  and  sweetn 
of  expression,  in  a  copy  of  original  verses  which  he 
prefixed  to  that  work. 

And  for  our  tongue,  that  still  is  so  impaired* 
By  travelling  linguists,  I  can  prove  it  clear 

That  DO  tongue  hath  the  Muse's  utterance  heircd 
For  verse,  and  that  sweet  music  to  the  ear 

Struck  out  of  rhyme,  so  naturally  as  this. 

A  nd  then  he  goes  on  to  contrast  its  variety  and  sine 
strength,  with  what  he  deems  the  comparatively  fee 
and  mexpressive  monotony  of  both  the  French  \ 
Italian.  Thus  too,  Milton,  although  accomplished  in 
the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and,  as  a  writei 
Latin,  scarcely  inferior  to  any  other  of  his  time,  had  v 
early  the  wisdom  to  discern  that,  whatever  of  lasl 
glory  he  might  achieve  must  be  derived  from  the  wc 
lie  should  produce  in  what  he  calls  the  **niot 
<lialect" — to  the  cultivation  of  which  his  thoughts  ap[ 
to  have  been  first  turned  by  the  example  of  the  suo 
tiiat  had  attended  the  like  enterprise  as  pursued  by 
writers  of  Italy.     In  a  prose  tract,  which   he   cnti 

*  That  is,  dfprcciutcd. 


**  lieamns  against  Frelaty,"  written  many  years  before  be 
had  begun  the  composition  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  he  an- 
nounces to  us  that  he  had  formed  with  himself  '*  that 
resolution  which  Ariosto  followed,  against  the  persuasions 
of  Bcmbo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  he  could  unite 
to  the  adorning  of  his  native  tongue  j"  "  that  what  the 
greatest  and  choicest  wits,"  he  adds,  "  of  Athens,  Rome, 
or  modem  Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of  old,  did  for  their 
country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this  over  and  above  of 
being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine ;  not  caring  to  be 
once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to 
that,  but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world." 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  preference  giyen 
upon  the  revival  of  literature  to  the  Latin  language  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  readers  in  any 

f)articular  country,  and  of  the  extensive  diffiision  of  a 
anguage  rendered  general  amongst  the  reading  classes  in 
Western  Europe  in  consequence  of  its  application  to  the 
services  of  the  church. 

We  have  little  written  in  his  native  tongue  by  the 
Prince  of  Mibakdola  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  from  his  pub- 
lished works  that  we  must  judge  of  the  extent  of  those 
literary  labours  which  he  found  means  to  undertake  in  the 
course  of  his  short  life.  Yet,  if  ever  there  was  a  heart 
given  up  to  the  love  of  literature,  it  was  that  of  Miran- 
dola.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1463  ;  and,  if  we  may 
trust  to  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  was,  even  in  early  youth,  such  a  prodigy 
of  learning  as  the  world  has  not  often  seen.  It  has  been 
affirmed  that,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with  no  fewer  than 
tvi'enty-two  different  languages — a  story *in  which,  as  well 
as  the  similar  one  which  certmn  ancient  authors  tell  us  of 
tlie  famous  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  who  is  said  to 
have  spoken  twenty-four  languages  fluently,  there  must 
be,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  the 
fabulous.  At  the  university  of  Bologna,  of  which  he  was 
entered  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  Mirandola  greatly 
distinguished  himself  not  only  by  his  uncommon  powers 
of  mtellect  and  memory,  but  by  an  industry  and  appiv- 


ortUm  almost  eqatHfim.  EBsfbtore  avdoiir  and 
in  the  ptmiiit  of  Ittentore,  up  to  the  parioid  of  Idft  destib, 
was  altogether  in  acoordaiioe  with  tfaia  early  nmate:^- 
'*  I  have,  by  aasidiKNis  and  intense  application,  he  wriftei 
to  one  of  hii  friendi  in  hii  twenty-tmrd  year,  "  tfttalniwi 
to  ^e  knowledge  of  tiie  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  lapgiyie, 
and  am  at  present  strogglinjap  with  the  diflBcultieB  of  the 
Arabic  Sach  are  the  acmefemeDts  whidi  I  have  enrar 
thooriit,  and  still  think,  worthy  the  ambitioii  of  a  ndtde* 
man.  In  a  sobaequent  letter  to  another  of  his-  cotrea* 
pondenti,  he  says,  in  referenoe  to  die  aame  aal^jeeL 
**  After  having  stixtied  the  Hebrew  langotge  day  and 
ni^t  for  a  moadi«I  have  directed  m^  wImIo  atteB&w  to 
the  Aralnc  and  Chaldee,  not  doebbng  that  in  iSkam  I 
staXl  make  as  rnndi  progress  as  I  have  done  in  tibe  Hfr> 
brew,  in  which  I  am  already  aUe  to  oompoae  an  epiide, 
not  certainly  so  as  to  merit  praise,  but  yet  widioat  gob* 
uitting  any  decided  finlt  'See  wbai  can  be  doiie  by 
determination  of  mind — ^by  mere  labour  and  dilhnnoai 
even  when  the  strength  is  but  inoonsidend^"  ftian- 
dola*s  letters,  whkh,  unibrtanately,  fonn  bat  a  verr  snidl 
collection,  are  the  most  interesting  prodoctiDas  of  his  pen 
we  now  possess.  They  breathe  in  every  page  both  a 
literary  enthunasm  that  is  quite  inspiring,  and  a  sensnit^ 
and  cheerfulness  of  heart,  than  which,  adorned,  aa  it  k, 
by  ail  the  graces  of  a  fervent  devotion,  and  a  very  h^hr 
toned  morality,  nothing  can  be  mere  deUghtfid.  So 
precious  vrere  they  wont  to  be  esteemed,  diat  in  aomaof 
the  earlier  editions  we  find  them  entided,  <'  The  Goideo 
Episdes  of  the  most  learned,  most  noble,  and  moal  eb^ 
ooent  of  Mortals," — an  inscription  which,  seeming  at  it 
does  to  a  modern  taste  to  partake  somewhi^  of  the  pom- 
pous and  extravagant,  speaks  at  least  the  reveranoe  and 
affection  vridi  wmdi  his  own  contemporaries  regaided 
their  admirable  author. 

In  theremaining  partof  the  letterwe  have  lastqootedi 
Mirandola  cocs  on  to  inform  his  friend  that  the  riiMiai 
stance  whidi  had  exdted  in  him  all  ibis  »al  to  aoqaire 
an    acquaintance  vridi  the  Oriental   tongnes  waa  tkm 
baymg  obtained  the.  lofn  fat  a  short  tiaw  of 


Chaidee  "or  Hebrew  books,  "  if/'  sa^  he,  ^  ^^  an 
Bot  rather  treasures  than  booioB,'*  wfaidi  he  had  ertry 
reason  to  believe  were  the  genuine  productions  of  thL 
Jew  Ezra.  The  follo¥ring  is  another  letter  relating  to 
this  matter,  addressed  about  the  same  time  to  his  nepMw, 
which  forcibly  illustrates  the  litenuy  enthusiasm  and 
devotedness  of  the  writer.  '<  This  was  the  reason,"  he 
begins,  "  why  I  have  not  yet  answered  your  letter. 
Certain  Hebrew  bocdcs  haye  fallen  into  my  hands,  oa 
which  I  haye  spent  the  whole  wed^,  day  and  night,  with 
such  diligence,  that  they  have  almost  made  me  himd. 
For  the  person  who  brought  them  to  me,  a  Jew,  from 
Sidly,  IS  to  leave  this  in  twenty  davs.  Wherefore, 
until  I  shall  have  extricated  myself  m>m  meae  manuscripts, 
do  not  expect  a  line  from  me ;  for  I  cannot  leave  them 
for  a  moment,  lest  they  leave  me  before  I  shall  have 
thoroughly  perused  them.  When  I  shall  have  made  my 
escape  from  this  engagement,  I  will  overwhelm  you  wim 
letters,  although  you  know  that  my  mind  is  exceedingly 
occupied.  But  if  ever  you  are  to  do  anything  for  my 
sake,  endeavour  as  far  as  you  can  to  prevent  the  Prince 
of  Bar  from  desirine  my  coming  to  lum ;  for  I  should  in 
that  case  be  obliged  to  interrupt  all  my  studies,  to  which 
you  know  how  much  I  am  devoted,  although  I  care  for 
nothing  beside.  But  I  do  not  know  wheuier  it  would 
vex  me  most  to  displease  him  or  myself.  Farewell. 
Fear  God,  and  think  of  yourself  eveiy  day  as  destined  to 
die.*'  We  need  scarcely  add  that  Mirandola  had  been, 
in  this  instance,  deceived  by  his  Hebrew  friend,  or  by  his 
own  sanguine  temperament ;  and  that  the  writings  in 
question  were,  in  reality,  the  production  of  a  much  later 
age  than  that  of  their  pretended  author.  The  many 
laborious  hours  he  spent  in  deciphering  them,  however, 
were  not  probably  altogether  thrown  away  ;  nor  was  hb 
ardour  the  less  honourable  to  him,  that  it  met  with  some- 
what less  than  its  expected  reward. 

It  was  by  such  zeal  and  industry  as  this,  that,  cut  off 
as  he  was  in  his  early  days,  Mirandola  nevertheless  had 
obtained  for  himself  the  universal  reputation  of  being  (to 
'jorrow  the  words  of  one  of  his  contemporaries)  DfiitQiis^:]  ^ 
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moat  able  linguist,  but  master  of  aU  the  liberal  arts,  an 
stthnirable  poet,  and  the  most  learned  philosopher  mid 
skilful  disputant  of  his  aee.  £ren  Politian  desoibea  him 
4IS  the  Phoenix  among  all  the  great  geniuaes  of  his  time. 
Most  of  his  printed  works  (but  he  left  many  others  in 
manuscript)  relate  to  theological  subjects,  and  are  stroi^ly 
marked  by  what  would  now  be  called  a  spirit  of  mystiGism ; 
but  are  extolled  by  those  who  haye  studied '  thmn  -  as 
abounding  in  erudition  and  genius.  Amonff  than  ts-a 
Treatise,  in  tweWe  books.  In  refutation  of  astrologTy 
which  ranks  its  author  as  one  of  the  eiurliest  asniilanla  m 
modem  times  of  the  pretensions  ofthat.Tiaionary  acienbe, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  renudned,  for  many  ages  «ftcli^| 
nearly  the  uiuversal  fidth  of  Europe.  .   .'    :i 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

S»ir-educated  Men.    T.  Simpsoo 

kIant  of  the  persons  "who  have  most  remarkablj  distin- 
;uishcd  themselves  by  their  ardour  and  success  in  the  pur- 
uit  of  knowledge  under  adverse  circumstances,  have  had  no 
Aastcr  to  instruct  them  in  anything  beyond  perhaps  the 
aere  elements  of  reading ;  and  have  taught  themselves, 
herefore,  whatever  else  they  had  acquired,  by  their  own 
maided  efforts.  To  have  done  this  indicates,  undoubtedly, 
,  decidedly  superior  mind  ;  but  it  is  more  honourable 
)erhaps  to  an  individual's  force  of  character,  and  zeal  for 
ntellectual  improvement,  than  even  to  his  strength  of 
lative  talent.     For  a  teacher  is  really  not  so  indispensable 
o  the  work  of  education  as  is  often  supposed.     Every 
branch  of  human  knowledge  has  in  fact  been  acquired,  as 
vre  have  already  remarked,  without  the  assistance  of  an 
instructor,  if  by  no  one  else,  at  least  by  him  who  first 
found  it  out.     But  this  sort  of  self-instruction,  demand- 
ng,  as  it  does,  the  application  of  original  and  inventive 
>enius,  indicates  a  much  more  extraordinary  degree  of 
nental  capacity  than  is  required  merely  to  gain  an  ac- 
quaintance by  solitary  study  with   any  department  of 
tcience,  or  other  species  of  learning,  which  is  to  be  found 
tlready  expoundeu  in  books.      A  good  elementary  book 
ipon  any  subject  is  itself  a  teacher  which,  to  a  person  of 
>rdinary  intelligence,  ought  almost  to  render  any  otlier 
innccessary.     In  the  present  age,  especially,  when  such 
MTorks  abound,  persons  so  drcumstanced  as  not  to  be  able 
aosily  to  obtain  the  lessons  of  a  living  master,  will  find 
»mparatively  but  little  difficulty  in  teaching  themselves 
my  of  the  common  branches  oi  education  ;  if  they  will 
but  make  the  attempt  with  a  true  desire  and  determina- 
tkm  to  succeed  in  it,  and  are  not  devoid  of  those  \yavi^T% 
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of  attention  and  perseverance  without  which  there  can  be 
no  success  in  anything.  The  truth  is,  that  even  those 
who  enjoy  to  the  greatest  extent  the  advantages  of  what 
is  called  a  regular  education,  must  be  their  own  in- 
structors as  to  the  greater  portion  of  what  they  acquire, 
if  they  are  ever  to  advance  beyond  the  elements  of  learn- 
ing. What  they  learn  at  schools  and  colleges  is  com- 
paratively of  small  value,  unless  their  own '  after-reading 
and  study  improve  those  advantages.  Still,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  great  matter  for  the  young 
student  to  have  the  first  steps  of  his  progress  encouraged 
and  facilitated,  by  thus  advancing,  as  it  were,  while 
another  holds  him  by  the  hand.  Compared  with  him 
who  educates  himself  from  the  beginning,  such  a  stadent 
may  be  regarded  as  entering  upon  a  new  country  under 
the  conduct  of  a  guide,  insteaa  of  endeavouring  to  find 
his  way  through  it  by  the  aid  simply  of  the  road-bode. 
Or  rather,  he  is  in  the  situation  of  the  man  who  begins 
the  world  with  a  fortune,  which,  though  small,  is  yet 
sufficient  to  set  him  up  in  business ;  while  others  have 
to  cam  even  their  first  shilling  by  their  own  ingenuity 
and  industry.  Undoubtedly  the  person  thus  circum- 
stanced has  a  somewhat  gentler  ascent  to  dimb,  in  the 
first  instance,  than  his  competitors.  Still  all  must  owe 
what  they  eventually  arrive  at  prindpally  to  their  own 
efforts.  And  if  this  be,  generally  spealung,  true  of 
worldly  prosperity,  it  is  still  more  strictly  so  of  the 
acquisition  of  intellectual  riches  ;  for,  in  this  latter  case, 
what  is  called  good-fortune  can  be  of  no  avail  to  any  one. 
But  the  examples  which  we  are  going  to  mention  will 
show  how  much  every  man  has  it  in  nis  own  power  to 
do  for  himself,  when  placed  in  the  situation  referred  to. 

The  first  case  we  shall  detail  is  that  of  the  well-known 
mathematician,  Thomas  Simpson.  He  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Market^Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year 
1710.  His  father  was  a  working  stuff-weaver,  and  was 
cither  so  poor,  or  so  insensible  to  the  importance  of  edu* 
cation,  that,  after  keeping  his  son  at  sdiool  only  so  long 
as  to  enable  him  to  make  a  very  slight  progress  in  read- 
iug,  he  took  bim  home  with  the  view  of^  bringing  him  ii|) 
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to  his  own  trade.  Thomas,  howeyer,  had  already  acquired 
a  passionate  love  of  books,  and  was  resolved  at  all  hazards 
to  make  himself  a  scholar.  So,  beside  oontriying  to  teadi 
himself  writing,  he  read  with  the  greatest  eagerness 
eveiy  volume  uuat  came  in  his  way,  or  that  he  cmild  by 
any  means  proems  ,*  and  spent  in  this  manner  not  only 
all  his  leisure,  but  even  occasionally  a  portion  of  the 
time  which  his  father  thought  he  ought  to  nave  employed 
at  his  work.  Instead  of  giving  any  encouragement, 
indeed,  to  his  son's  fondness  for  study,  his  father  did  all 
in  his  power  to  cure  him  of  what  he  deemed  so  idle  and 
pernicious  a  propensity ;  and  at  last,  it  is  said,  after 
many  reprimands,  forbade  him  even  to  open  a  book,  and 
insiErted  upon  his  confining  himself  to  his  loom  the  whole 
day.  This  injudicious  severity,  however,  defeated  its 
own  object.  The  young  man's  repeated  attempts  tc 
evade  the  harsh  injunction  that  had  been  laid  upon  him, 
led  to  perpetual  quarrels  between  himself  and  his  father, 
till  he  was  one  day  ordered  by  the  latter  to  leave  the 
house  altogether,  and  to  go  and  seek  his  fortune  where 
and  in  whatever  way  he  chose.  In  this  extremity  he. 
took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  tailor's  widow,  who  let 
lodgings  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Nuneaton,  and 
with  whose  son,  two  years  older  than  himself,  he  had 
been  previously  acquainted.  Here  he  contrived  to  main- 
tain himself  for  a  while  by  working  at  his  business ;  and 
had  at  least  a  little  time  to  spare  besides  for  his  favourite 
enjoyment  of  reading,  when  he  could  anywhere  borrow  a 
book.  It  chanced,  however,  that,  among  other  humble 
travellers  who  sometimes  took  up  their  abode  with  the 
widow,  was  a  pedlar  who  followed  the  profession  of  an 
astrologer  and  fortune-teller,  as  well  as  that  of  an  itinerant 
merchant,  and  was  accordingly  accounted  a  man  of  no 
little  leaniing  by  the  rustics  of  those  parts.  Young  Simp- 
son's curiosity  had  been,  some  time  before  this,  greatly 
excited  by  a  remarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  11th  of  May,  1724;  but,  if  this  was  the 
incident  that  gave  his  mind  its  first  bias  towards  the 
stuches  in  which  he  afterwards  attained  so  high  a  distinc* 
tion,  it  was  to  his  casual  connexion  with  the  astrolo^c 
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'  that  he  owed  the  rudiments  of  his  scientific  knowledge. 
This  personage,  with  whom  he  had  become  very  inti- 
mate, nad,  it  appears,  a  few  books  relating  to  the  mystery 
he  professed,  and  to  the  branches  of  real  learning  held  to 
be  connected  with  it.  Among  these  were  ^Docker's 
**  Arithmetic,"  which  had,  fortunately,  a  treatise  on 
Algebra  bound  up  with  it — as  well  as  the  less  useful 
addition  of  a  work  written  by  Partridge,  the  famous 
Almanac-maker,  on  the  calculation  of  nativities.  Both 
these  volumes,  the  pedlar,  on  setting  out  upon  a  tour  to 
Bristol,  left  in  the  hands  of  his  young  fnend.  These 
were  the  first  scientific  works  Simpson  had  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing,  and  they  interested  him  ex- 
ceedingly— even  the  book  on  nativities,  notwithstanding 
the  absurdities  it  was  filled  with,  probably  not  a  little 
exciting  his  wonder  and  curiosity,  both  by  its  mysterious 
speculations  on  the  prophetic  language  of  the  stars,  and 
such  scattered  intimations  as  it  afforded  in  regard  to  the 
sublime  realities  of  astronomy.  He  studied  his  manuals 
with  such  ardour  and  assiduity,  that  the  pedlar,  upon  re- 
turning from  his  excursion,  was  quite  confounded  at  his 
progress ;  and  looked  upon  him  as  so  man'cllous  a  genius, 
that  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  draw  his  horoscope  (to 
speak  in  the  jargon  of  the  art),  or,  in  other  words,  to 
«»lculate  the  position  of  the  planets  on  the  day  he  was 
bom,  in  order  that  he  might  ascertain  the  splendid  des- 
tiny in  store  for  him.  He  predicted,  that  in  two  years 
more  this  miraculous  pupil  -  would  actually  turn  out  a 
greater  philosopher  than  himself.  After  this,  it  cannot 
surprise  us  that  our  young  aspirant  should  give  himself  to 
his  occult  studies  with  greater  devotion  than  ever ;  and 
we  find  him,  in  fact,  ere  long,  commencing  bunness  as 
fortune-teller  on  his  o^ii  account,  and  rapidly  rising  in 
reputation  in  that  capacity  until  he  became  the  oracle  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  He  now  gave  up  working  as 
a  weaver ;  but,  to  occupy  his  leisure,  he  added  to  his 

Principal    profession    that  of  a  schoolmaster:    so  that, 
is  gains  iHBing  now  considerable,  he  looked  upon  him- 
selfas  in  the  secure  high  road  to  prosperity,  and  accord- 
-oj^/r  took  to  hLanself  a  wife  in  the  pcTSon  o? Yi\%  landlady, 


■  than  her  new  one.  Nevcrthpless  it  ia  recorded, 
resented  the  latter  with  two  successive  idditims 
ilf — the  juTcniJc  portion  of  which  (excluding 
)  now  ciHiBLStcd,  therefore,  of  four  individuaU. 
n  mill  J  to  mention  these  rarcum stances,  in  order 
Inie  picture  of  Simpson's  situation  at  this  period 
,indof  the  multiphcd  difficulties  throueh  which 
■re  foufirht  his  way  fo  the  eminence  he  even- 
JDcd.  No  Btarting'place  for  a  litcrarj  career, 
1  think,  could  well  be  more  awkwwd  and  hope- 
iiit  of  a  man  who,  beside  manj  other  difadvim- 
1  already  a  family  to  maintnin  before  he  had 
mnenced  his  education,  and  no  other  means  of 
except  a  profession  which  necessarily  excluded 
any  association  with  the  literary  world  in  gene- 
more  efieetually  than  if  he  had  eaten  the  breed 
mblest  or  most  menial  industry.  It  was  quite 
,  indeed,  that,  if  ho  was  ever  to  give  himself  a 
iher  of  adraneei 
hii  trade  of  a 
>  reputable  vocation,  even  although  it  should  be, 
ic  time,  a  more  bboiious  and  less  lucrative  one. 
'able  result,  in  fact,  was  at  last  brought  about 
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ference  with  a  spirit  who  might  be  able  to  give  her  the 
requisite  infonuadon.  It  was  resoWed,  therefore,  to  use 
the  jargon  of  imposture,  to  raise  a  s[Hrit ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  a  confederate  of  the  coniurer  was  attired  in  certain 
terniic  habiliments,  and  concealed  among  a  quanti^  of 
straw  in  the  comer  of  a  hay-loft,  that  he  might  step  forth 
on  due  invocation.  The  sublime,  however,  haa  been 
carried  a  littie  too  far  in  fhe  decoration  of  this  figure ; 
for  so  passing  hideous  was  tiie  apparition,  that  it  actually 
drove  the  poor  girl  almost  out  or  her  senses,  and  sent  her 
off  in  such  a  state  of  illness  and  distraction  that  for  some 
time  her  life  was  despured  of.  The  popular  feeling  was 
so  strongly  excited  against  Simpson  by  this  misadventure, 
that  he  was  obUgcMi  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country 
altogether ;  upon  which  he  fled  to  the  town  of  Derby, 
about  thirty  miles  distant,  determined  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  conjuring.  Here  he  wisely  returned  to 
his  original  occupation  of  a  weaver ;  and,  joining  to  his 
labours  at  the  loom  during  the  day  the  teaching  of  a 
sciiool  at  night,  contrived  for  some  time,  though  with  much 
difficulty,  to  earn  in  this  way  a  scanty  subsistence  for  him- 
solf  and  his  family. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Derby,  amid  the  fitti^oes 
of  hard  and  unceasing  labour,  and  the  cares  and  vexations 
of  poverty,  that  this  extraordinary  man  made  his  most 
important  advances  in  scientific  knowledge.  His  prin- 
cipal source  of  information  was  the  *^  Ladies'  Diary,*'  of 
wtiich  he  was  a  regular  and  attentive  reader.  It  was  in 
this  publication  that  he  first  read  of  that  branch  of  mathe- 
matical learning  called  Fluxions,  or  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus, the  recent  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz; but  the  places  in  which  it  was  noticed  scarcely 
informed  him  of  more  than  its  name,  and  its  immense  im- 
portance in  all  the  higher  investigations  of  mathematics. 
But  this  was  enough  for  such  a  mind  as  his.  He  deter- 
mined to  make  himself  master  of  the  subject,  and  could 
not  rest  until  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  means  of 
commencing  the  study  of  it.  The  only  treatise  on  fluxions 
frhJcb  bad  at  that  time  appeared  in  English,  was  a  work 
Ify  an  author  of  the  name  oi  Hayes  *,  but  it  was  a  dear 


oBil  somewhat  scarce  book,  so  that  he  foiind  ii  impoBsiblo 
to  procure  a  copy  of  il.     FortunHtcly,  however,  m  ihn 

Sar  ]730  appeared  Edmund  Stone's  tranglBtion  ol'  the 
arquisderUdpilal's  French  work  on  the  nibject.  This 
Sim[)son  bojTowedfroniafiicnd;  and,  fromediflti'l)' setting; 
abont  the  study  of  it  with  his  characteristic  ardour,  prose- 
cuted it  with  BO  much  success  that  he  not  only  made  him- 
self in  a  short  timo  lomilior  with  the  new  science,  but 
qualified  himself  to  compoao  a  work  of  his  own  upon  it, 
which,  when  published  a  few  yeara  after,  tnmed  out  to 
bo  much  more  complete  and  raluabtc  than  dther  that  of 
Reyix  or  that  of  Stone.  When  he  had  finished  this 
pcnormanec,  he  set  out  (br  London,  leaving-  his  wife 
and  family  io  the  mean  lime  at  Derby.  He  rwchod  the 
capita)  without  eyen  a  letter  of  introductiwi,  and  willi 
scarceJyaDythingeitcepthiamBnuscript  in  hispockel.  Ho 
was  at  this  time  in  hia  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth  year.  ■ 
"-"'"5  eatablished  himself  in   hnmble  Jodrings  n    ''  " 


try,  by  workbg  at  his  tratie  during  the  day,  while  he 
occupied  hia  evenings  in  teaching  mathematics  to  such 
pupils  as  he  could  procure.  In  this  latter  employment, 
liR  engn^ng  uiethoil  of  instruction,  and  adnjirahle  tolenf 
for  eiplaming  and  simplifying  the  difiiculties  of  his  sul>- 
jeet,  in  a  rfiort  time  procured  him  notice  and  friends ;  and 
nil  success  was  so  considerable,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
bring  bis  family  to  town.  He  now  also  ventured  to  an- 
nounce the  publieation  of  his  "  Treatise  on  Fiuiions,"  by 
subscription  ;  and  it  accordingly  appeared  in  quarto,  in 
the  year  1737,  From  this  era,  his  IbrtuncB  and  his  cele- 
brity went  on  steadily  advancing.  But  the  most  remark- 
Rhle  and  honourable  part  of  his  history  b  Uiat  which 
recounts  his  unwearied  exertions  as  a  writer  on  his 
favourite  subjects,  afler  he  had  acquired  a  station  and  a 
regular  income,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  distinction,  which 
would  have  aatiefied  the  ambition  and  relaxed  the  industry 
of  many  others  whose  early  struggles  had  been  so  severe 
as  his.  We  will  just  note  the  dales  of  his  different  i[mV 
'- --' —     In  1787,  m  ir»  lure  already  observed,  a^ 
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])eared  his  "  New  Treatise  of  Fluxions."  In  1740  he 
produced  two  other  works  also  in  quarto :  the  first  en- 
titled "  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance  ;'* 
the  second,  '*  £s8ays  on  several  curious  and  interesting 
Subjects  in  Speculative  and  Mixed  Mathematics."  In 
1742  apjpearea  his  *^  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Revi- 
sion." In  1743,  he  was,  principally  through  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Jones,  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  himself  an  able  mathematician,  appointed  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Woolwich :  and  tiie  same  year  he  gave 
to  the  world  a  large  volume,  entitled  *'  Mathematical  Dis- 
sertations." In  1745  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  on  a  recommendation  signed  by  four  of 
the  most  eminent  mathematicians  in  Engumd  ;  and  about 
the  same  time  he  published  his  '^  Treatise  on  Algebra," 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  best  known  of  his  produc- 
tions His  "  Elements  of  Oeometry,"  another  very  able 
work,  and  which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  ap- 
peared in  1747  ;  his  "Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical," 
in  1 748 ;  a  new  work  on  the  differential  calcuuis,  called 
"The  Doctrine  and  Application  of  Fluxions,"  in  1750; 
in  1752,  his  "  Select  Exercises  for  Young  Proficients  in 
Mathematics,'*  another  excellent  and  most  useful  PBribrmji 
ance ;  and  finally,  in  1757,  his  "  Miscellaneous  Tracts. 
To  all  these  labours  are  to  be  added  the  pai)crs  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Ladies'  Diary,  of  which  he  was  for  several 
years  the  editor.  lie  died  in  1761,  in  his  fifty-first 
year. 

Here,  then,  is  an  inspiring  example,  showing  how  a 
man  may  triumph  over  aimost  any  outward  circumstances. 
Nor  let  it  be  said  that  such  victories  are  reserved  only  for 
])ersons  of  extraordinary  intellectual  powers.  We  rejK'at 
that  it  is  not  genius,  but  resolution  and  perseverance,  that 
are  wanted.  Simpson  was  not  a  man  of  much  original  or 
inventive  talent;  nor  did  he  possess  any  quality  of  mind 
which  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  wonders  of  his 
time,  if  he  had  set  out  in  life  with  the  ordinary  advan- 
i^^es.  His  writings  are  all  able,  generally  useful,  and 
sometimes  ingeniom  \  but  he  is  •  not  to  V)e  etvumerated 


iinong  ihoGC  who  have  carried  sckncu  forwcinl,  ch'  inate- 
rifllly  assisled  in  any  of  its  great  conquests.  Not  that  lie 
was,  in  point  even  of  mental  capacity,  by  any  lueans  an 
irdinary  man  ;  but  there  is  an  iiumcasu  ruble  intei-val  bc- 
:ween  such  men  as  SimiBon,  and  those  whose  writiiiga 
ind  discoveries  arc  destined  lo  influence  and  mould  thdr 
>wu  and  all  succeeding  ages,  ilia  chief  talent  was  great 
~leamess  and  quickness  of  apprehension  ;  end  verv  much 
}t  this  he  owed  to  the  eagerness  and  devotion  with  which 
lie  ^ave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  whatever  ho  wished  to 
mako  himself  master  of,  an<l  the  unreloied  attcnilon 
which  he  was  consequently  enabled  to  apply  to  it.  This, 
indeed,  is  rather  a  habit  of  mind  which  may  bo  ocqnii'ed, 
thnn  a  lulent  that  one  must  be  bom  witli ;  or  at  icast  it 
dcjiejids  iDuch  more  than  many  other  sorts  of  talent  on 
those  moral  qualities  which  may  be  excited  and  strength- 
ened by  proper  discipline  in  every  man.  It  was  here 
that  Siiiipran's  superiority  prinu|)ully  lay—in  that  i>as> 
sionale  tove  of  knowledge  wnich  prompted  him  to  seek  it 
In  defiance  of  all  impedimenta,  and  in  that  courage  and 
perse vci-Biice  with  which  he  eneounlered  and  overcame. 
In  tlii^  jjurauit,  a  succession  of  (litEculties  which  many 
wmild  scarcely  have  had  nerve  enough  to  look  in  the 
J»S.  Among  those  bom  in  the  same  rank  of  life  to 
which  he  originally  belonsied,  there  are,  undoubt- 
edly, at  all  times,  numbers  who  occasionally  feel  some- 
thing of  the  ambition  that  animated  him  ;  and  would  at 
least  be  very  glad  if,  without  much  trouble,  they  could 
Bccure  for  themselves  the  jirofit,  and  jxiwcr,  and  enjoy- 
ment, attendant  upon  intellectual  cultivation.  But  the 
desire  dies  away  in  them,  and  ends  in  nothing,  because 
they  have  not  fordtude  enough  to  set  earnestly  and 
resolvedly  about  combating  the  obstacles  which  oppose  its 
gratification.  These  obstacles  appear,  to  their  indolence 
and  timidity,  far  more  formidable  than  they  really  are. 
There  are  few  cases  in  which  they  can  be  actually  com- 
bined in  greater  force  than  they  were  in  that  of  him 
whose  history  we  have  just  sketched.  Jt  may  bo  hoped, 
that  it  docs  not  often  happen,  in  the  present  day,  Wt.  a 
parent  ahall  oheliaatefy  oppose  his  diild's  innoccnl  anA. 
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most  praiseworthy  efforts  in  the  work  of  self-improve- 
ment. Instruction  in  the  elements  of  learning,  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  is  already, 
or  we  trust  soon  will  be,  in  our  own  country,  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  so  that  even  the  son  of  the  pK)orest  artizan 
or  labourer  has  scarcely  now,  in  any  case,  to  bc^in  life 
improvided  with  what  we  may  call  the  great  pass-keys  to 
all  literary  and  sdentific  knowledge.  Thus  Aimished, 
his  future  progress  depends  upon  himself;  and  any  de- 
gree of  proficiency  is  within  his  reach.  Let  those  who 
doubt  this  reflect  on  what  Thomas  Simpson  accomplished, 
in  circumstances  as  unfavourable  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
His  first  acquaintance  with  books  was  formed  during  mo- 
ments stolen  from  almost  incessant  labour,  and  cost  him 
his  domestic  peace,  the  favour  of  his  friends,  and  finally, 
the  shelter  of^his  Other's  roof.  He  never  had  afterwards 
either  any  master  to  instruct  him,  or  any  friend  to  assist 
him  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  passing  day ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  wished  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  any  new  subject,  he  could  with  difficulty 
find  a  book  out  of  which  to  study  it,  and  had  a  family  to 
support  at  an  age  when  many  have  scarcely  begim  even 
to  maintmn  themselves.  Yet,  with  both  his  days  andjiis 
evenings  employed  in  toilins  for  a  subsistence,  he  found 
time  for  intellectual  acquisitions,  such  as  to  a  less  indus- 
trious and  ardent  student  would  have  sufficed  for  the 
occupation  of  a  whole  life.  This  is  a  striking  proof  how 
independent  we  really  are,  if  we  choose,  of  moae  external 
circumstances  which  seem  to  make  so  vast  a  difference 
between  the  situation  of  man  and  man ;  and  how  possible 
it  is  for  us  in  any  situation  at  least  to  enrich  our  minds, 
if  fortune  refiise  us  all  other  riches.  It  is  the  eeneraf 
ignorance  of  this  great  truth,  or  indifference  to  it,  that 

Erevents  it  from  bemg  oflener  exemplified ;  and  it  would 
e  rendering  a  high  service  to  the  numan  species,  if  we 
could  awaken  men's  minds  to  a  sufficiently  lively  trust  iu 
it,  and  a  steady  sense  of  its  importance. 


CHAPTER  VU. 


Uui-,    FndeilD)!    11.;    SuUy;    De  Tuid  (    tSort;    SgLdeu  ^    Hull; 

Wb  nave  remoj-ked  that  the  book  rrom  which  Simpson 
acqaired  lus  first  kiicinl(<dg«  of  fluxions  was  a  vrork  by 
Educnd  Stokb.  Stone  afibrds  ua  another  ioeUirux  of  a 
self-educated  malhemiitician.  Nuither  the  place  nor  die 
time  of  his  birth  is  exactly  known ;  but  he  was  probably 
a  native  of  Argyleshire,  and  bom  a  few  years  before  t)^ 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  u  apokeo  of  as 
having'  rmched  an  advanced  age  in  1760,  and  he  died  in 
1768.  The  only  account  we  have  of  his  early  life  is 
eonlwned  in  a  hitter,  nhieii  is  to  be  found  prenied  1o  a 
French  translation  of  one  of  his  works,  from  his  contem- 
ponry,  fbe  Chevalier  Bamsay,  who  knew  him.  His 
fither,  RaiBEay  telle  us,  was  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  who,  walking  one  day  in  his  earden,  observed  a 
liitin  oo^of  Newton's  "Prindpia"  lying  on  the  grass, 
■and  thinking  it  had  been  brought  from  his  own  librtuy, 
called  some  one  to  cany  it  back  to  its  place.  "  Upon 
tbis,**  (the  narrative  proceeds),  "  Stone,  who  was  then 
in  his  eighteenth  year.  claiin<»l  the  book  as  his  own. 
'Voaral'  replied  the  Duke.  '  Do  you  understand  Geo- 
metiT,  I«tin,  and  Newton?'  '  1  know  a  little  of  there,' 
replied  the  young  man.  The  Duke  was  surprised ;  and 
having  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  he  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  young  mathematician.  Ho  asked  him 
Nvnal  qiiestioas ;  and  was  astonished  at  the  force,  the 
accuracy,  and  the  candour  of  his  answers.  '  But  hov,' 
nid  the  Duke,  '  came  you  by  the  knowledge  of  all  theso 
dunga  ?'  Stone  replied,  '  A  servant  taught  me,  ten 
jam  SBK»,  to  rmd.    Does  one  need  to  know  aTvytVim^ 
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more  than  the  twenty-four  letters  in  order  to  learn  eveiy- 
thing  else  that  one  wishes?*  The  Duke's  curiosity  re- 
doubled :  he  sat  down  on  a  bank,  and  requested  a  detail 
of  the  whole  process  by  which  he  had  become  so  learned. 
^^  '  I  first  learned  to  read/  said  Stone;  'the  masons 
were  then  at  work  upon  your  house.  I  approached  them 
one  day,  and  observed  mat  the  architect  used  a  rule  and 
compasses,  and  that  he  made  calculations.  I  inquired 
what  might  be  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  things,  and 
I  was  informed  that  there  was  a  science  called  arithmetic. 
I  purchased  a  book  of  arithmetic,  and  I  learned  it.  I 
was  told  there  was  another  science  called  geometry ;  I 
]K)ught  the  necessary  books,  and  I  learned  geometry. 
By  reading,  I  found  that  there  were  good  books  in  these 
two  sciences  in  Latin ;  I  bought  a  dictionary,  and  1 
learned  Latin.  I  understood,  afio,  that  there  were  good 
books  of  the  same  kind  in  French ;  I  bought  a  dictionary, 
and  I  learned  French.  And  this,  my  lord,  is  what  I 
have  done  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  learn  everything 
when  we  know  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet.'  :* 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of.  Argyle,  Stone, 
some  years  after  this,  made  his  appearance  in  London, 
where,  in  1723,  he  published  his  first  work — a  "  Treatise 
on  Mathematical  Instruments,"  principally  translated  from 
the  French.  In  1725  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the 
lloyal  Society.  Next  year  appeared  his  Mathematical 
Dictionary,  which  was  followed  by  other  occasional  pro- 
ductions down  to  the  year  of  his  death.  Of  his  private 
history,  however,  after  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
metropolis,  little  or  nothing  is  known.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  spent  his  latter  days  in  neglect  and  poverty,  lie 
had  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  but  we  find  his  name  omitted  in  the  list 
of  members,  after  tlie  year  1742,  probably  in  consequence 
of  his  inability  to  pay  the  small  annual  contribution  which, 
we  may  remark  by-the-byc,  was  a  few  years  afler  re- 
mitted to  Simpson,  and  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had,  on 
his  own  petition,  been  excused  from  paying.  He  ia 
spoken  of,  by  a  writer  in  the  Critical  Review  for  1760,  m 
Wm/f,  unblemished  reputation  *,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  hit 


ivea  in  those  departments  of  leamms  in 
eiy  exceUed,  his  knowledge  appears  to  h&ve 
hat  superficial ;  and  his  pnncipal  w(m^ 
haisctcrized  as  abounding  in  eirors.  He 
the  whole,  to  have  had  rather  a  quick  and 
either  n  very  profound  or  a  very  acute  un- 

and  some  ol  his  spoculatlons  arc  singu- 
•ophical,   especially  that  conUuoed   in  the 

l^re  to  the  world,  in  which  he  attcmpta 
c  insufficiency  of  the  proofs  on  which  the 
a  of  the  earth  has  been  assumed,  arguins. 
Me  absurdity,  that  it  is  just  as  likely 
fular  figure,— as  if  the  watera  of  the  sea, 

could  anywhere  maintain  themselves  in  a 

that  of  the  rafters  of  a  house.  We  may, 
>  something  of  all  this  to  the  entirely  una»> 
ililary  cflbrts  to  which  he   owed  his  first 

with  sdcnce  and   literature.     A  want  of 


,  OD  tho  contrary,  is  apt  to  be  distin^ished 
lan  usually  peHecl  acqutuntance  wilh  the 
1  he  has  studied  with  more  than  usual  eHbrt 
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to  the  proof,  or  with  whom,  b^  trying  it,  as  it  were,  ia 
conflict,  he  mi^ht  discover  either  its  strength  or  its  weak- 
ness.  Then,  his  facility  in  possessing  himself  of  the 
outlines  of  a  subject  deceived  and  betrayed  him :  he 
skimmed  its  ear&ce  with  so  much  ease  and  expeditioii, 
that  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  what  was  beneath,  or 
that  anything  was  beneath ;  and  thus  he  acquired  a  habit 
of  precipitate  procedure,  and  vague  and  unt^osophic 
thinking,  in  all  his  speculations.  If  he  had  had  a  few 
associates  in  his  early  pursuits,  he  probably  would  haare 
escaped  all  thb,  as  well  as  some  other  defide&cieB  under 
which  he  laboured  during  his  life. 

Our  readers  will  be  amused  by  a  specimen  of  the  ttsw 
bitious  rhetoric  of  his  English  style.  He  is  talking,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  book  on  Math«natical  Instru- 
ments, published  in  1760,  of  a  newly-invented  mariner's 
compass ;  and  the  following  are  the  terms  in  which,  at 
the  close  of  his  description,  he  expresses  what  must  be 
understood,  we  presume,  to  be  his  un&vourable  opinion 
of  the  contrivance.  *'  The  plants  and  trees,"  says  he, 
"  of  the  gardens  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  cultivated  by 
the  dtmg  of  ambition,  and  nourished  with  the  waten  ii 
interest,  are  ver^  subject  to  be  blasted  by  the  wrnds  of 
error,  and  sometimes  stunted  by  the  weeds  of  impoation." 
The  metaphors  of  genuine  eloquence  start  fortn  finished 
and  glowing  from  the  imagination ;  but  this  is  to  ooDstmd 
them,  as  a  mason  does  the  wall  of  a  house,  with  a  phun- 
met  and  a  trowel. 

Edmund  Stone  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  coon* 
tryman  and  contemporary,  Jebome  Stone,  who  was  also, 
in  great  part,  a  sel^>educated  man.  The  only  notice  we 
have  of  ms  life  is  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland,  where  we  are  told  that  he  was  bom  in  1727, 
in  the  parish  of  Scoonie,  in  Fife,  and  that  his  &ther  wit  a 
seaman,  who  died  abroad  when  Jerome  was  only  three 
years  old,  leaving  hb  widow  to  maintain  herKlf  and  her 
young  fiimily  in  the  best  way  she  could  by  her  own  ezer*. 
tions.  Elementary  education  in  Scotland,  howeTer,  has 
long  been  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poor- 
06t;  and  Jerome  was  acocmtingly  taught  reading,  wntingi 


ittle  nrithmetic,  at  tfae  [wrwh  school.  Unt  in  hii 
"s  narrow  cireumatances  it  was  necessoiy  that  he 
,  as  soon  as  possible,  do  something  for  hia  own 
t;  and  thcrofore,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  comtu^aced 
ing  the  country  aa  a  thapman  or  pedlar,  with  a 
ancouB  assDiitneDt  of  tnnbeta,  tapes,  and  other 
e  wares.  Jerome,  however,  soon  found  this  oceu- 
too  unintellectual  ;  and  conicrted  his  stock  into 
with  which  he  t;sed  to  attend  at  fairs,  in  those  dajs 
sit  marts  of  all  kinds  of  popular  commerec  in  Scot- 
Profiting  t^  the  opportunities  of  his  new  vocation, 
*  proceeded  to  maxe  himself  a  scholar  ;  and  either 
1  predilection  for  Iheological  learning,  natural  to 
wtiish  peasantry  in  general,  or  from  an  idea  thai  he 
I  thti  way  beginning  at  the  beginning',  ho  com- 
d  his  studies  with  the  Hebrew  langnage.  In  this, 
ited  by  ony  instructor,  he  eventually  attained  such 
eney,  a8  to  be  able  to  read  any  passage  in  the  Old 
DCDt  at  first  sight.  Encouraged  by  this  succeas,  he 
pplied  liim»^lt'  to  Greek  ;  and  in  a  short  time  made 
f  as  familiar  vi-idi  llie  oiigin^a  of  the  New  Tcslft- 
»  be  was  with  that  of  the  Old.  AU  thia  time  he 
nothing  of  Latin ;  but  finding  that  all  the  beet 
even  on  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  written  hi 
o^aage,  he  determined  b)  acquire  it  alao.  We 
t  pnwable,  though  it  is  not  so  stated,  that  he  had 
>d  much  of  his  knowledge  of  the  two  sacred  tongues 
h  the  medium  of  the  common  translation  of  the 
there  being  at  that  time,  we  believe,  no  dictionary 
ler,  with  the  words  interpreted  in  English.  It  is 
that,  when  he  proposed  to  make  himaelf  master  of 
he  might  not  be  aware  that  the  same  resource  was 
len  to  him ;  nor,  indeed ,  was  it  open  in  the  same 
,  aa  the  English  Bible  does  not  correspond  so 
I  to  any  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  as  it  does 
Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.  At  all  events  he 
it  it  nece«Mry,  we  are  told,  to  apply  on  this  occasion 
pariafa  ■choolnuster.  Under  thia  master's  guidance 
tin  atadies  proceeded  so  proapennisly,  that  he  sooit 
s  known  in  the  neiylibmirhciod  as  a  prodigy  q[ 
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learning.     Fortunately,  among  the  heritors,  or  landed 
proprietors,  of  the  parish  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tullidelph, 
principal  of  the  United  College  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrew's,  and  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  erudition 
and  talent.     Stru(£  with  the  remarkable  abilities  and 
acquirements  of  young  Stone,  he  pro))osed  his  removal 
to  the  university,  where  he  undertook  that  such  provision 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
studies,  as  his  circumstances  rendered  necessary.     Stone 
accordingly  proceeded  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  soon 
more  than  fulfilled  the  expectations  his  early  attainments 
had  excited,  both  by  hb  rapid  progress  in  every  brandi 
of  study,  and  by  a  display  of  talent  out  of  the  class-room 
which  still  more  contributed  to  make  him  the  pride  of 
the  university  and  the  idol  of  his  fellow-students.     Un- 
happily, the  remainder  of  his  history  is  too  soon  told. 
When  he  had  been  about  three  years  at  college,  he  yms 
appointed,   on   the  recommendation  of  the  professors^ 
assistant  in  the  grammar-school  of  Dunkcld,  of  which  he 
was  two  or  three  years  after  elected  head  master.  It  does 
not  appear  how  long  he  held  this  situation ;  but  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  literary  pursuits,  and  giving  every 
promise  of  a  distinguished  career,  when  he  was  suddenly 
cut  off  by  fever,  in  1757,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 
At  this  time,  none  of  his  productions  had  been  given  to 
the  world,  except  some  humorous  ^)ieces  in  verse,  which 
had  appeared  m  the  Scots  Magazine,  when  he  was  at 
college.     Since  his  death,  an  allegory,  which  he  left  in 
manuscript,  entitled  "  The  Immortality  of  Authors,"  has 
been  frequently  printed.  The  work,  however,  which  had 
principally  engaged  the  last  years  of  his  short  life,  was 
''^An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Nation  and  Language 
of  the  ancient  Scots,  with  Conjectures  about  the  Primitive 
^*^te  of  the  Celtic  and  other  European  Nations."    This, 
although  unfinished,  is  said  to  have  displayed  extraor- 
jlinary  ingenuity  and  learning.    It  has  never,  we  believe, 
l>een  printed ;  although,  if  the  manuscript  be  still  in  «- 
ii>tcnce,  its  publication  might  possibly  not  be  unacceptable 
sub  -^  *^^cnts  of  history  and  philology,  among  whom  the 
J'ct  to  which  it  relates  has  in  recent  times  excited  con- 
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■denbla  jalBmL  -SlopienBTiewL  in  to  fiur  at  tliejara 
rtitadL  Mem  to  hasm  ben  la  tammnaity  with  diote  sup- 
ported  bgr  tfao  met  leemed  end  enligliteiied  of  kteria- 


Tbe  cnitivniion  of  eoenoe  and  litentore  lies  (rflen  btai 
united  with  tiie  moat'ajbtiTe  and  aoooeaiful  pnrauit  d^. 
hwwneaij  and  with  the  diitiei  of  the  moat  kborioos  pro* 
Imriona.  It  baa  been-  aaid  of  CmnOj  that  "  no  man 
whom  life  bad  been  whollj  apent  in  atoa j,  erer  left  more 
nnmerona  or  more  valnable  iraitaof  Ida  leaning  in  everf 
fafandi  of  acienee  and'tiie  polite' arte— in  oraloiy,  poetrvy 
pluloaophj,  kw.  histoiT;  critidHn,  politics,  elhus :  in 
each  01  wmch  no  eqnaUed  the  greyest  masten  of  his 
tinioj  inaiMMoflhemenielledairmenofaU  times.  His 
rwnamiiy  worta,  as  volnnmioos  as  tiie^  iwear,  are  hot 
a  small  part  of  what  he  reallj  pubyshed«  His  industry 
waa  inoedihle,  bsTond  Ae  fgample  or  eren  conception 
of  onr  dnja:  ma  was  the  secret  bj  wldch  he  pnfonned 
sodi  wondera,  and  reoondled  perpetual  stud^  with  per* 
petoal  afiairs.  He  suffered  no  part  of  his  leisure  to  be 
idle,  or  the  least  interyal  of  it  to  be  lost."  These  are  the 
words  of  his  learned  and  eloquent  biographer,  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton.  He  says  himself  in  one  of  his  orations — "  What 
others  give  to  their  own  afiairs,  to  the  public  shows  and 
other  entertainments,  to  festivity,  to  amusement,  nay 
even  to  mental  and  bodily  rest,  I  give  to  study  and  phi* 
losophy."  He  tells  us,  too,  in  his  Letters,  that  on  days 
of  busmeas,  when  he  had  anything  particular  to  compose, 
he  had  no  other  time  for  meditating  but  when  he  was 
taking  a  few  turns  in  his  walks,  where  he  used  to  dictate 
his  tmmghts  to  his  amanuenses,  or  scribes,  who  attended 
him.  His  Letters  afford  us,  indeed,  in  every  way,  the 
moat  remarkable  evidence  of  the  active  habits  of  his  life. 
Those  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  all  written  after  he 
was  forty  years  old ;  and,  although  many  of  course  are 
lost,  they  amount  in  number  to  about  a  thousand.  *^  We 
find  many  of  them,"  says  Middleton,  <<  dated  before  day* 
light ;  aome  from  the  senate;  others  from  his  mea\s,  axi^ 
tSe  crowd  of  bis  monuDg  IcYee.'*  "  For  me,"  he  Vv\mse\i 


In  modem  tmes  the  celebrated  Sir  Wjlliax  Josn 
al&>rded  the  world,  m  this  respect  a  like  example.  We 
have  already  mentioned  his  wonderlbl  attammeiils  fn 
languages.  All  his  philosophical  and  Iitenir7  RtncBea 
were  carried  on  amone  the  duties  of  a  toilsome  profcsritn, 
which  he  wa^,  nevertheless,  eo  fiir  from  neglecting,  tint 
bis  attention  to  all  its  demands  upon  his  time  and  fteri- 
fies  constitutes  one  of  the  most  reraaiUble  of  his  danu 
to  our  admiration.  But  he  was  Irom  his  boyhood  a 
miracle  of  industry,  and  showed,  even  in  his  earliest  tW>, 
how  intensely  his  soul  glowed  with  the  iowe  of  Know- 
ledge. He  used  to  relate  that,  when  he  was  only  duce 
or  four  years  of  age,  if  he  applied  to  his  mother,  a  wonn 
of  uncommon  intelligence  and  acqujrcmenle,  for  infinxa- 
tion  upon  any  subject,  her  constant  answer  to  him  WM, 
"  Read,  and  you  will  know."  He  thus  acqnired  a  pw- 
sion  for  books,  which  only  grew  in  strength  with  iO" 
Ci-eaaing  years.  Even  at  school  his  voluntary  ezertktt 
czoccdcd  in  amount  his  prescribed  tasks;  and  Dr. 
TJiackeny,  one  of  his  masters,  was  wont  to  sar  of  hUt, 
that  be  was  a  bojr  of  so  active  a  mind,  tlut  it  ha  w«M 
/pi?  naked  and  IhcntUesa  oil  St^uftmrj  ¥^^,  h«  wM, 
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nevertheleBS,  find  the  road  to  fame  and  richea.  At  thia 
time  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  devotiBg  whole 
nights  to  study,  when  he  would  generally  take  cofiee  or 
tea,  to  keep  on  sleep.  He  had,  even  already,  merely  to 
divert  his  leisure,  commenced  lius  study  <^  toe  law ;  and 
it  is  related  that  he  would  often  amuse  and  surprise  his 
mother's  le^  acqnaintuices,  by  putting  cases  to  than 
from  an  abridgment  of  Coke's  Insntutes,  which  he  had 
read  and  mastered.  In  after-life  his  maxim  vras  never  to 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  improvement  whidi  presented 
itself.  In  oonfonnitjr  with  t^  rule,  while  making  the 
most  wonderM  exertions  in  the  study  of  Greek,  £adn^ 
and  the  Oriental  languages,  at  Oxford,  he  tock  advantage 
of  the  vacations  to  learn  riding  and  fencing,  and  to  read 
all  the  best  authors  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuffuese,  and 
French ;  thus,  to  transcribe  an  obeervatioa  of  his  own, 
'<  with  the  fortune  of  a  peassmt,  giving  himself  the  edu- 
cation of  a  prince."  In  ^e  same  spirit,  while  tutor, 
some  time  after  this,  in  the  fhmily  of  Lord  Spencer,  he 
embraced  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  nimself  in 
dandng  and  the  nse  of  uie  broadswmtl,  and  of  learning 
t^e  German  language,  music,  and  the  art  of  playine 
on  the  Welsh  harp,  the  instrument  of  his  country.  U 
was  while  residing  in  the  Temple,  and  busily  engaged  in 
the  srtudy  ci  the  law,  that,  beside  continuing  his  Oriental 
studies  with  great  zeal,  he  found  time  to  compose,  and 
prepare  for  the  press,  a  translation  of  the  speeches  of  the 
Greek  orator  Isseus,  and  a  volume  of  poems.  Yet  he 
was,  at  this  very  time,  both  reading  and  writing  elabo- 
rately on  subjects  of  law  and  jurisprudence — an  evidence 
of  his  proficiency  in  which  he  gave  to  the  world,  a  few 
years  nter,  in  his  learned  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bail- 
ments. He  found  leisure,  too,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
professional  and  literary  occupations,  to  attend  Dr;  Wil- 
liinn  Hunter's  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  and  to  prosecute 
^e  study  of  nuuthematics  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read 
Newton's  Principia. 

In  India,  whm  he  filled  the  office  of  Jad^  m  ^^ 

Somne  Court  of  Beiufal,  and  where  bnfi  ptoioastfnffil 

'^-^ —  were  of  the  moetJabonoaa  nature,  lie  oaatavw^  ^ 
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do  more  than  ever  in  the  studj  of  genend  lite 
jAiJoiophT.  HehtdBcarce]yaniredintheco« 
beeieitedbimtelftoest&bliiD  aeode^inCalcv 
model  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  ofwhi 
dated  u  preddent  as  lon;^  sa  he  lived,  enrichiog 
MtioDB  every  year  with  the  most  elaborate  and  vi 
quisitions  on  some  one  department  or  another 
philoiogyand  antiquities.  Almost  his  only  timi 
now  was  dnrinf;  the  vacatkin  of  the  courts ;  » 
the  account,  as  found  among  his  papers,  of  b 
accustomed  to'  spend  his  day  during  the  long ' 
1766.  In  the  morning,  after  writing  one  lettt 
ten  ch 
nwnnu 

toiT ;  vt^en  the  day  was  closed  by  a  few  game 
ana  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Arioato.  Aire 
ever,  his  health  was  beeinning  to  break  down 
climate ;  and  his  eyes  had  become  eo  weak,  tl 
been  obliged  to  discondnue  writing  by  candle-l 
nothing  could  prevent  him  from  putEuing  the 
loved,  while  any  strength  remained  to  him.  I 
confined  byillness  to  his  couch,  he  taught  bimse 
and  it  was  during  a  tour  he  was  advised  to  ti 
recovery  of  his  health,  that  he  wrote  his  learn 
Use  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,* 
had  actnallysodisciplinedhismind,  that  it  adop 
like  this  almost  fbr  relaxation.  His  health,  af 
WM  partiallv  restored  ;  and  we  find  h'im  agair 
himself  botn  to  his  professional  duties  and  h 
Btudies,  with  more  z«d  and  as^duity  than  eve 
bu^ness  required  his  attendance  daily  in  Cs 
resided  at  a  country-house  on  the  banks  of  th 
about  five  miles  trom  the  dty.  "  To  this  spot 
Bmiable  and  intelligent  biographer,  Lord  Tc 
"  he  returned  eveiy  evening  after  sunset,  a 
^'toning  rose  so  early  as  to  reach  his  apertmenl 
"y  walking,  at  the  first  appearance  of  dawn.  ' 
VDoing  period  of  each  morning,  until  the  t 
"""*(   ira*  regiilarly  illottei  hA  «(<ciwd  \ 
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studies."  At  this  time  his  hour  of  rising  used  to  be 
between  three  and  four.  Duringthe  yacation  of  the 
court  he  was  equally  occupied.  Writing  from  Crishna, 
his  vacation  residence,  in  1787,  he  says,  '*  We  are  in 
love  with  this  pastoral  cottage ;  but  though  these  three 
months  are  called  a  vacation,  yet  I  have  no  vacant  hours. 
It  rarely  happens  that  &vourite  studies  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  strict  discbarge  of  our  duties,  as  mine 
happily  are :  even  in  this  cottage  I  am  assisting  the  court 
by  stuaying  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  and  have  now  rendered 
h  an  impossibility  for  the  Mahometan  or  Hindoo  lawyers 
to  impose  upon  us  with  erroneous  opinions."  It  was 
these  constant  exertions,  in  truth,  that  gave  its  chief  en- 
jo^ent  to  his  life.  '*  I  never  was  happy,"  he  says  in 
tins  very  letter,  '^  till  I  was  aetded  in  India." 

This  eminent  and  admirable  man,  however,  at  last  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  and 
if  it  has  been  accounted  a  befitting  fiite  for  a  great 
captain  to  die  in  the  field  of  battie,  surely  his  is  to  be 
deemed  an  equally  appropriate  and  a  far  more  enviable 
lot  who,  after  a  life,  whether  of  many  or  of  few  years,  in 
winch  he  has  done  enough  for  his  &me,  sinks  to  his  rest 
in  the  full  brightness  of  a  career  made  glorious  by  many 
peaceful  triumphs.  The  greatest  literary  achievement  of 
Sir  William  Jones  was  his  last — the  digest  he  undertook 
to  superintend  of  a  complete  body  of  Hindoo  and  Ma- 
hometan jurisprudence.  To  this  work,  considered  by 
him  as  of  the  very  highest  importance  ijo  the  right  ad- 
ministration of  law  in  India,  but  encompassed,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  with  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable 
description,  he  resolved,  after  long  consideration,  to  de- 
vote himself,  even  under  increasing  weakness  of  sight,  and 
probably  a  general  decay  of  constitution,  which  a  fervid 
and  unwearied  spirit  did  not  permit  him  to  perceive.  In 
the  midst  of  his  labours,  it  was  found  necessary  that 
Lady  Jones  should  proceed  to  England  for  the  sake  of 
her  health ;  and  this  separation  he  felt  severely :  but  h^ 
determined,  notwithstanding,  to  remain  in  tne  covmVx^ 
himself  until  he  should  have  finished  at  least  a  cexXalvDL 
portion  of  his  task,  on  the  accomplishment  oi  yjVi\^  'V^Si 
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had  set  his  heart.  He  had  beoi  divided,  howeyer,  hat 
a  few  months  from  the  oompaaioa  of  his  life,  and  of 
many  of  ^his  studies,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  hy 
an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  which  carried  him  off,  aft«r 
seven  days'  illness,  at  the  early  age  of  forhr-seven. 

It  was  by  a  persevoinff  observance  of  a  few  simple 
maxims,  that  Sir  William  Jones  was  prindpally  enabled 
to  accomplish  what  he  did.  One  of  these,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  was  never  to  neglect  an  opportonify 
of  improvement :  another  was,  that  whatever  had  been 
attained  was  attainable  by  him,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
real  or  supposed  difBoulties  of  anj  purauit  formed  no 
reason  why  ne  should  not  engage  m  it,  and  with  perfect 
confidence  of  success.  "  It  was  also,"  Lord  Teignmouili 
tells  us,  '^a  fixed  principle  with  him,  from  which  he 
never  voluntarily  deviated,  not  to  be  det^red,  by  any 
difficulties  which  were  surmountable,  fhun  prosecuting 
to  a  successful  termination  what  he  had  once  oeUberately 
undertaken."  **  But  what  appears  to  me,"  adds  his 
Lordship,  *'  more  particularly  to  have  enabled  him  to 
employ  his  talents  so  much  to  his  own  and  the  public 
advantage,  was  the  regular  allotment  of  his  time  to  par* 
ticular  occupations,  and  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
distribution  which  he  had  fixed:  hence  all  his  studies 
were  pursued  without  interruption  or  confiuion.  Nor 
can  I  omit  remarking  the  candour  and  complacency  witii 
which  he  gave  his  attention  to  all  persons,  of  whatever 
qualify,  tslents,  or  education :  he  justiy  oonduded  that 
curious  or  important  information  might  be  gained  even 
from  the  illiterate ;  and,  wherever  it  was  to  be  obtained, 
he  sought  and  seized  it."  By  these  methods  it  was  that 
he  accumulated  that  vast  mass  of  knowledge,  and  enabled 
himself  to  accomplish  those  profound  and  extended 
labours,  which  remain,  even  now  that  he  is  dead,  for  the 
benefit  of  us  who  yet  live,  and  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us.  This  is  truly  to  make  a  short  life  long-^to 
exist,  in  spite  of  death,  for  unnumbered  generations. 

Biography  abounds,  in  truth,   with  examples  of  the 

anioD  of  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science  with  those 

of  every  (fepartment  of  active  Me.    TYift  mnil  ele^^t  of 


Jke  wriiets  orancieot  Borne  »«£  six  the  most  reijowned 
^her  wuriors.  It  was  Hmid  the  hurry  and  toilf  of  his 
CBDipaians  that  Julius  Cs&ib  U  sauf  to  have  wrlttmi 
thoae  Coiaatatiaries,  or  Memoirs  of  lus  nililary  exploits, 
which  have  immarCalizcd  his  name  more  than  all  his  vic- 
tories, and  thus  amply  justified  the  anxiety  ho  is  rttijrJed 
til  hare  shown  to  preserve  the  work,  when  being  obliged 
lo  throw  himseil'  from  hie  ship  in  the  hay  of  Alexandria, 
and  awiui  for  bis  life,  he  majln  his  way  to  the  shoru  with 


hi*  uina  in  one  hand,  hoIfUog  his  Conmentarieswich  his 
teeth.     Csesar  distinguished  himself  also  as  a  writer  on 
gnuaiBar,  astnmomj,  history,  and  a  variety  of  other  sub- 
jects ;  fad  was  universally  accounted   one   of  the   raost 
learned  schilars,  as  well  as  greatest  oratora,  of  his  age , 
and  tiie  tiaie  may  oCMne  when  mankind  shall  be  ashamed 
of  mv  having  admired  in  any  other  c^iadty  so  grea 
acmrge  of  the  spedso.    Yet  this  man's  life  was  spi 
oAat  in  the  ield,  or  among  political  coutuIsiods 
bOBB,  almost  from  his  boyho(^.     If  be  found  time  a 
tmupuUby  for  the  cultivation  of  lett^s,  who  is  then 
Alt  night  not  ?     Like  our  own  Allred,  too,— another 
IM  ft  fitr  more  illusliious  instance  i^  the  hetD,  statesman, 
and  aiADUr,  combined — Cksbi  had  to  struggle  all  bis  life 
^n6t  the  maknen  and  de/kresaion  of  oodily   A\aea£e. 
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had  a  white  and  soil  skin,  somewhat  distempered  in  his 
head,  and  subject  to  the  falling  sidcness,  (which,  they 
say,  first  seiz^  him  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,)  yet  he  did 
not  make  his  indispodtion  of  body  a  pretext  for  effeuN 
inacy,  but  made  his  wayfaring  a  medidne  for  his  in- 
firmity, whilst,  by  indefatigable  journeying,  thin  diet,  and 
lying  out  in  the  fields,  he  struggled  and  waged  war,  as  it 
were,  even  with  his  disease,  and  kept  his  body  so  guarded 
by  tliis  means,  that  it  was  very  hara  for  any  ill  to  attack 
him.     He  slept  most  commonly  in  his  chariot  or  his 
litter,  but  emiMoyed  the  very  hours  of  rest  in  the  designs 
of  action.     In  toe  day-time  he  was  carried  about  to 
castles,  cities,  or  fortincations,  with  one  servant  along 
with  him  in  the  chariot,  who,  among  other  things,  used 
to  write  down  what  he  dictated,  and  a  soldier  behind  the 
vehicle  to  carry  his  sword.    Thus  would  he  travel  so 
swiftly,  that,  having  set  out  irom  Rome,  he  would  arrive 
at  the  river  Rhone  in  eight  days.     Now,  he  rode  well 
from  his  childhood,  for  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  sit 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  to  put  the  horse  to  the 
full  speed.     But,  during  hb  wars  in  Gaul,  he  improved 
himself  so  as    to    dictate   letters   from   on   horseback 
as  fast  as  two  amanuenses,  or,  as  Oppius  affirms,  more 
than  two,  could  take  down  his  words.  — The  elder  and 
younger  Scipio  Africahus,  and  Polybius,  the  friend  of  the 
latter,  of  whose  Universal  History,  written  in  Greek  in 
forty  books,  only  ^ve  have  come  down  to  us,  are  other 
names  that  might  be  quoted  from  ancient  times  in  illusk 
tration  of  how  possible  it  is  to  combine  the  habits  of  a 
military  life  with  the  love  and  the  pursuit  of  literature. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  combina- 
tion which  modem  history  supplies,  is  to  be  found  in 
Fbederick  II.,  of  Prussia,  called  Frederick  the  Great, 
on  account  of  the  worst  parts  of  his  character  and  con* 
duct.  The  principal  part  of  the  life  of  this  monarch  was 
spent  in  the  camp,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  a  host  of 
enemies.  Yet,  even  then,  when  the  busy  day  scarcely 
afforded  a  vacant  moment,  that  moment,  if  it  came,  was 
iWi/e  to  be  given  to  study.  Frederick  had  very  eariy 
formed  an  attachment  to  reading,  v}Vtie\i  ii<(»tker  the  op- 
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r  bia  father,  who  thought  ihat  the  scholar  would 
soldier,  nor  the  achcines  of  ambition  niid  ctm- 
icli  occLipim]  him  so  much  in  after  lilt!,  wera 
stray  or  weaken.  When  at  last,  therefore,  h« 
If  at  liberty,  or  compelled,  to  sheathe  the  sword, 
Imsclf  up  to  the  cultivation  and  patronage  M  i 
and  the  arts  of  peace,  as  eagerly  as  he  halt  I 
to  the  pursuit  of  military  renown.  Ilia  lifej 
arliest  years,  had  been  one  of  great  and  regular 
Eren  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
but  B  young  man,  he  had  established  in  hi* 
,  at  Rhcimsberg,  nearly  the  same  system  of 
.pplication,  aod  economy  in  the  management  of 
to  which  he  crer  afterwards  continued  toadhcm. 
ations,  even  then,  were  almost  entirety  of  an  in- 
characler;  and  he  bad  collected  around  him  n 
iterary  associates,  with  whom  it  was  his  highest 
t  to  spend  bis  hours  in  philosophic  coovcrsation, 
jsements  not  unfitted  to  adorn  a  life  of  philo- 
[n  a  letlcr  wriKon  at  this  time  to  one  of  ihoso 
e  says;  "I  become  every  day  more  covelous 
«;  Trender  an  account  of  it  to  myself;  and  I 
of  it  but  with  great  regret.  My  mind  is  en- 
led  toward  philosophy ;  it  has  rendered  me  ad- 
aricea,  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  it.  I  find 
^py,  abundantly  more  trani^uil  than  formerly; 
is  less  subject  to  violent  agitations ;  and  I  do 
ill  I  have  fully  con^dered  what  course  of  action 
to  adopt,"  In  another  letter  to  the  same  cor- 
it,  speaking  of  the  employments  of  himself  and 
iry  friends  residing  wjth  him,  he  says  ;  "  We 
ded  our  occupations  into  two  classes,  of  which 
omprehends  tnose  that  are  useful,  and  the  other 
it  are  agreeable.  I  reckon,  in  the  number  of 
t  are  useful,  the  study  of  philosophy,  of  hbtoiy, 
anguagea ;  the  agreeable  arc  mu^c,  and  the 
and  comedies  that  we  exhibit  here.  Our  serious 
a*  have,  however,  always  the  pri*ilege  of  pre- 
le  o&en ;  and  I  dare  venture  to  a^m  to  jou, 
Mke  onlr*  muooaUe  use  of  those  ptcuatw, 
»3 


me  PTJMDtTor  K 


■  '^^:*    * 


PitdtnckllaTPm^M. 
engaging  in  them  for  no  other  purpiwe  but  to  relax  onr 
miniG,  md  to  temper  that  morowneaB  and  extreme  pU- 
loeophic  gravity,  which  does  not  easilj  mfter  its  axiBtv- 
nance  to  be  enlivened  br  the  Graces."  A  more  eoa>> 
plete  notion,  howeyer,  will  be  obtained  of  the  miMy- 
ment  by  which  he  contrived  to  make  fta  much  \att  of  nil 
time,  from  the  following  interestiiw  nccomit  of  hb  d^ 
occupcttioni,  which  Dr.  Towers,  iSio  haa  written  m  hii- 
tory  of  his  reign,  baa  collected  from  a  rarie^  of  aittia- 

"  It  was  his  general  ea«tom  to  riw  at  five'  o'dadi 

m  the  morning,  and  sometimea  earlier. 

dresed  his  hajr  bimaelf,  and  aeldom  emploj^  n 

two  jninateg'foT  that  purpose.    Hia  boot*  were  put  on  it 

4i»  bedmde,  for  be  Hanxly  wet  ■«<«  *««».    After  he 
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iru  diened,  Ae  adjuiaiit  of  the  first  bnttilion  of  his 
gaatdB  bmiffht  him  a  list  of  all  the  |i«noni  diat  weru 
anifed  at  Pciudam,  or  departed  fitiin  thence,  aud  an 
account  of  whatever  had  occurred  in  the  garrison.  When 
he  had  delivered  hia  orders  to  this  officer,  he  retired  into 
an  inner  cabinet,  where  lie  ^oiployed  himself  in  private 
till  seven  o'elock.  He  then  went  into  another  apartment, 
vbere  he  drank  coffee  nr  cbncolate;  and  here  he  found 
upon  the  table  all  the  letten  addressed  to  him  fratu  Pots- 
dam, Berlin,  or  any  other  parts  of  his  dominions.  Foreign 
letters  were  plaeed  upon  a  separate  tsble.  AlW  readiiig 
all  thew  letlera,  he  wrote  hints  or  notes  in  the  maipn  of 
tboee  whieh  his  secretBrica  were  to  answer;  nnd  then 
returning  into  die  inner  cabinet,  cart^  with  him  such  as 
he  meant  to  write  or  dictate  an  answer  to  himself.  Here 
be  emplnj'ed  himself  till  nine  o'clock  tvilh  one  of  his 
prirato  swretaries.  Ho  then  returned  hack  imdn  into 
nil  former  apartment,  vihcre  be  was  attended  by  three 
secretaries,  each  of  whom  gave  him  an  account  of  what  he 
had  done :  after  which  tbe  king  delivered  his  orders  to 
them,  with  the  letters  thi-y  were  to  on5wer.  None  of 
these  aiisweri,  however,  were  sent  oli'  till  tliev  had  been 
R*d,  and  amaj  of  them  ligaed  b;^  the  kingL  At  ten 
tt'dadk.  the  geneniiwho  were  about  hia  person,  whom  he 
Mi  meeaatmatd  to  mwI  fbrin their  turn,  attended  him  to 
kii  dwet,  where  be  convened  with  them  on  the  news  of 
the  4^,  piditki,  tactics,  and  oUier  subjects ;  and  at  this 
tM*  M  llao  gM«  luidience  to  such  persons  as  had  re- 
BMwJ  preiiaw  notioe  U  attend.  At  eleven  o'elock  he 
admtad  bit  bone;  and  rode  to  tbe  parade,  where  he  re- 
fiuwad  and  exennBed  Us  ragbnent  of  guards ;  and  *  at 
tkmtme  ban/ans  Voltaire^  'all  tbe  cohmels  did  the 
MHB  Ibmof^Mnt  tM  prorincet.'  He  afterwards  walked 
fo  «■>•  tioM  ia>  th«  BUden,  wtdi  lii*  generals  and  the 
reat  of  tbe  eempa^  wbam  ha  bad  invited  to  dine  with 
hsM,  At  M«  a'dodt  he  Mt  down  to  dinner,  and  his 
■OMfBDV  genenUy  a 

wmumf  hat  watml 

VMMMt  af  gnvda,  and  one  or  two  of  hia  chatnberlunB. 
I&imAma  tan^  bat  did  the  boooan  of  tile  table  Yum- 
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self,  like  a  private  gentleman.  His  table  generally  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  covers  ;  and  his  dinner-time  did  not 
much  exceed  an  hour.  After  dinner  he  generally  con- 
versed with  some  of  his  guests  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  walking  about  the  room.  He  then  retired  into  his 
private  apartinent,  making  low  bows  to  his  company.  He 
remained  in  private  till  five  o'clock,  when  his  reader 
waited  on  him.  •  His  reading  lasted  about  two  hours,  and 
this  was  succeeded  by  a  concert,  in  which  he  himself  was 
a  performer  upon  the  flute,  and  which  lasted  till  nine. 
When  the  concert  was  over,  he  was  attended  by  YtA" 
taire,  Algarotti,  Maupertuis,  or  some  other  wits  or  fap 
Tourites  whom  he  haa  invited.  With  these  he  supped  at 
half  an  hour  after  nine,  and  his  company  seldom  consisted 
of  more  that  ei^ht  persons,  the  king  himself  included. 
At  twelve  the  kmg  went  to  bed." 

The  literary  works  of  Frederick  will  be  at  least  al- 
lowed to  show  some  industry,  when  it  is  stated  that  they 
extend,  in  the  most  complete  edition,  to  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five  octavo  volumes — quite  a  wonderful  amount  of 
authorship,  certainly,  for  one  who  led  so  busy  a  life,  and 
strikingly  illustrative  of  what  may  be  done  by  the  econo- 
mical employment  even  of  the  merest  odds  and  ends  of 
time :  for,  compared  to  the  leisure  which  many  a  student 
enjoys,  such  must  be  considered  the  very  few  hours  every 
day  which  were  the  utmost  that  Frederick  could  by  pos- 
sibility have  given  to  study.  But  these  works  by  no 
means  require  any  apology  for  their  Quality  on  the  score 
of  their  quantity.  They  consist  of  nistorical,  poetical, 
and  philosophical  compositions — eeneralljr  of  respectable 
ability,  and  several  of  considen3)le  merit.  His  poem, 
entitled  **  The  Art  of  War," -his  "  History  of  his  own 
Times,"  that  of  "  The  Seven  Years'  War,"  and  his ."  Me- 
moirs of  the  House  of  Brandenbuivh,"  may  be  espedally 
mentioned  as  works  received  into  European  literature. 

It  would  be  easy  to  select  from  the  catalogue  of  fliose 

who  have  made  the  greatest  stir  in  the  world,  either  as 

conquerors  or  legislators,  or  borne  the  most  active  and 

conspicuous  parts  in  any  other  way  in  the  conduct  of 

human  a^irs,  many  other  names  eo^iaUy  fiimous  in  the 
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annals  of  literature  as.  in  those  of  war  or  pditics.     In 
former  times,  indeed,  a  taste  for  science  or  general  liteni* 
ture,  and  a  familiarity  with  it,  was  somewhat  more  com* 
mon  among  Emvpean  statesmen,  and  professional  men 
of  all  descriptions,  than  it  now  is.     There  is  no  greater 
name  among  those  of  the  statesmen  of  France  than  that  of 
the  celebrated  Duke  of  Suixt,  the  writer  of  the  wdU 
known  Memoiroj  as  well  as  of  a  variety  of  other  works ; 
and  equally  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  a  financier,  and  aa 
author.     This  great  man  used  to  find  time  for  the  multi- 
plied avocations  of  every  day  by  the  most  undeviating 
economy  in  the  distribution  of  his  hours.    He  rose  a& 
the  year  round  at  four .  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
always  ready  to  appear  at  the  council  by  seven.   His  hoar 
of  dining  was  at  noon,  after  which  he  gave  audience  to 
all  without  distinction  who  soui^ht  to  be  admitted  to  him. 
The  business  of  die  day  was  always  finished  in  this  way 
before  supper,  and  at  ten  he  regularly  retired  to  bedL 
Sully's  illustrious  countryman  and   contemporary,  the 
President  Db  Thou,  aSbrds  us  another  instance  of  the 
same  sort    During  tiie  greater  part  of  his  Ufe,  De  Thou 
was  actively  employed,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  in  the 
management  of  afiGurs  of  state  ;  and  yet  he  found  time  to 
write  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  elaborate  historical 
works  in  existence,  his  celebrated  ''History  of  his  own 
Times,"  extending  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  books, 
in  Latin,  besides  various  poetical  pieces  in  the  same  Ian* 
guagc.    In  our  own  country,  none  were  ever  more  mixed 
up  with  the  political  transactions  of  their  times,  or  led 
busier  lives  vom  their  earliest  years,  than  Sir  Thomas 
MosB,  the  great  Bacok,  and  Liord  CiiASBifDON.    And 

{ret  these  are  three  of  the  most  enunent  writers  in  our 
anguage ;  and  the  works  of  the  two  latter,  particularly, 
are  of  considerable  extent.  We  may  add  to  the  list  the 
names  of  Johk  Sslden  and  Sir  Matthew  Haub.  Both 
were  public  men,  and  necessarily  involved  in  the  cease- 
less political  convulsions  of  one  of  the  stormiest  periods 
of  English  history ;  yet  they  were  two  of  the  most  ^^& 
tinguished  luminaries  both  of  the  law  and  tVie  Wler^XxisQ 
of  their  day,    Selden's  works,  embradng  many  8vsV>^<^^:^s^ 


m  urawiiEDaa, 


Md  Eb^  BMiqiMM,  \     .    

iBgeTClnnwMifc  TbowofSy-HMIwwBUAMealK 
T«i7BnaMraiM;  nd  relMs  to  UMnr,  «rtrf^,  mAe- 
■■tics,Hidiutnndphil<M0|ifa7,M  wwwtO-wtMlofdie 
aoM  it^orttnt  dqMrtaMott  itf  the  kAtiwof  bh  pmilM- 
iiofc  H«  N  mU,  daring  mut  yem  rf  U«  Hfi).  to  hne 
•IwUed  rixtoen  bom  ei«iT  day.  Sglden  ■  aOed  Ak 
^trf  a^JBWffawrf  bf  Ua  oontcmfMnfT  the  cthJliBlul 
QiitehnliolarGB(»iin(orGvDM},  wi»  iiMliliimirmii 
of  Ae  most  reoMrtaUe  initaacet  oa  reeoul  trfdwrnecHi 
with  which  the  cnltivifiMi  of  gmetal  Ihentnra  m^  be 
euiied  oa  together  with  legd  itid  poUtical  Btwfin,  Md 
srcaBBid  die  tMbiud  distractiaas  of  a  pnbUc  lifc  oifnit- 
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lay  in  prison,  or,  altogether  exiled  from  his  country,  iiran- 
dered  about  from  one  foreign  land  to  another  in  search 
of  a  temporary  home.  Yet,  even  in  these  seemingly 
most  unpropitious  circumstances,  he  produced  a  succes- 
sion of  works,  the  very  titles  of  which  it  would  require 
several  pages  to  enumerate,  all  displaying  profound  eru- 
dition, and  not  a  few  of  them  ranking  to  this  day  with 
the  very  best,  or  as  the  very  best,  that  have  been  written 
on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  He  occupies  a  re- 
spectable place  in  the  poetry  of  his  native  language,  and  a 
high  one  among  modem  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  His 
critical  labours  in  reference  to  the  classical  authors  of 
antiquity  are  immense.  In  history,  besides  several  other 
works,  he  has  written  one  entitied  "  The  Annals  of  Bel- 
gium," ■  in  eighteen  books.  Of  a  variety  of  theological 
productions  we  may  mention  only  his  celebrated  "  Treatise 
on  the  Truth  oi  Christianity,"  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  ever  written,  and  which  has  been  translated,  not  only 
into  almost  every  language  of  modem  Europe,  but  even 
into  Greek,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  several  of  the  tongues  of 
India.  Finally,  not  to  mention  his  other  works  in  the 
same  department,  by  his  famous  treatise  on  international 
law,  entitied  **  On  the  Law  of  War  and  of  Peace,"  he 
has  established  for  himself  an  immortal  reputation  in  juris- 
prudence, not  in  his  own  country  merely,  but  over  all 
Europe,  in  every  part  of  which  the  work  was  received^ 
on  its  first  appearance,  with  universal  admiration,  trans- 
lated, commented  upon,  and  employed  as  a  text-bo^  bv 
aJl  lecturers  on  the  subject  oi  which  it  treats.  This 
work  was  written  while  Grotius  resided  in  France,  after 
making  his  escape  from  the  castie  of  Louvenstein  by  a 
memorable  stratagem.  Having,  in  the  reliffious  disputes 
which  then  agitated  Holland,  taken  the  side  of  the  Ar« 
minians  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinists,  when  the  latter 
obtained  tiie  ascendancy,  he  was  put  on  his  trial,  con- 
victed of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  the  confiscation  of  idl 
his  property,  and  imprisonment  for  life.  As  some  miti* 
^tion,  however,  of  so  hard  a  doom,  it-  was  permitted 
3mt  his  wife  should  share  his  fate :  and  that  excellent 
and  heroic  woman  accordingVy  touL  u^  her  abode  tdth 
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her  husband  m  ihe  fortress  we  have  named,  where  they 
remained  together  for  neu^y  two  years.  At  last,  how- 
ever, Grotius  resolved  to  brave  the  hazards  of  a  plan  of 
escape,  which  had  been  some  time  before  suggested  by 
his  wife.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  borrowmg  books 
from  some  of  hb  friends  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Gorcum,  and  these  were  always  brmight  to  him  in  a 
large  chest,  which  was  in  like  manner  employed  to  con- 
vey them  back  when  he  had  read  or  consulted  them. 
Tnb  chest  had  at  first  been  regularly  searched,  as  it  was 
carried  into  and  brought  back  from  uie  apartment  of  the 
prisoner ;  but,  after  some  time,  its  appearance  on  its  cus- 
tomary service  became  so  familiar  to  the  guards,  that 
their  suspicions  were  lulled,  and  it  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  notice.  A  day,  therefore,  having  been  chosen 
when  it  was  known  that  the  commandant  was  to  be  ab- 
sent, Madame  Grotius  informed  the  commandant's  wife, 
who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  place,  that  she  meant  to 
send  awav  all  her  husband's  books,  to  prevent  him  from 
injuring  his  health  by  study,  and  requested  that  two  sol- 
diers might  be  allowed  her  to  remove  the  load.  In  the 
mean  time  Grotius  had  taken  his  place  in  the  chest,  in 
the  top  of  which  small  holes  had  h&en  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air.  Upon  lifting  it  from  the  groimd,  one  of  the 
soldiers,  struck  with  its  weight,  jestinny  remarked,  that 
there  must  be  an  Arminian  in  it.  '*  There  are  Armi- 
nian  books  in  it,"  replied  the  wife  of  Grotius,  with  great 
presence  of  mind ;  and  without  saying  anything  more, 
they  took  it  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  it  down  a 
ladder,  which  led  from  the  apartment.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  their  suspicions  had  been  again  awakened ; 
for  it  is  said,  that  before  they  had  proceeded  much  fur- 
ther, the  men  resolved  to  mention  the  circumstance  of 
its  uncommon  weight  to  the  commandant's  wife;  but 
she,  misled  by  what  had  been  told  her,  ordered  them  to 
carry  it  away.  It  had  been  contrived  to  have  a  trusty 
female  servant  in  waiting  to  accompany  the  chest  to  its 
place  of  destination,  and  under  her  care  it  was  ^^^ 
deposited  in  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Gorcum,  vfVietv  \\\^ 
illustrious  prisoner  was,  ofcomae^  speedily  reVeaaed.  ivota 
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duranoe.  A  good  deal  of  managemeat  vaa  stiHl  aeeea- 
aary  to  enaUb  him  to  eSod  lus  escape  fima  the  town.  It 
is  gratifying  to  have  to  add,  that  his  wife,  who,  as  soon 
as  she  imdmstood  that  her  busbaad  was  sale,  eimfeased 
what  she  had  done,  although  at  first  detained  in  dose 
custody,  was  liberated,  on  petitioning  the  StatesrGieiieral, 
about  a  fortnight  after.  It  was  on  the  21st  of  Mwdi, 
1621,  that  Gfotius  obtained  his  liberty ;  an4  he  amved 
in  Paris  on  the  12th  of  April.  ^  His  wife  rejoined  him 
about  the  end  of  December. 


CHAPTER  VII!. 

Liutu;  puiiBiU  of  Soldisn.  Dei  Caitet^  Ben  JonvHii  Buchanan; 
CmioWi. — OfSailora.  Dunpior  ;  Divii  ;  Drurj  ;  Fulogoet;  <fiOf- 
dui;  Piamlujia;  Oawuld;  CoLuiDbuii  Cook;  Vaocourei!  CoUiOE- 

If  the  distrattiona  of  business  or  of  profesEional  duty  tire 
to  be  deemed  an  insurmountable  bar  to  the  cultivation  ot 
M::ience  or  Uteiature,  what  annoyances  or  intern]ptiDi}s  of 
this  description  slialJ  seem  more  unfavourable  lor  such  an 
attempt  than  those  which  beset  the  rude  and  unsettled 
life  Ota  seaman  or  asoldiert  Vet  it  has  been  in  the  midst 
or  theae  that  some  of  the  persona  whose  names  are  most 
disdngui&hed  in  the  anDsk  al  literature  and  philosophy 
have  begun  their  career.  The  great  Dxs  CASTBe  entered 
the  mmiy  in  obcdienoe  to  the  wishes  of  his  family,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  serYed  liret  with  the  troops  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  with  these  of  Maximi- 
lian of  Bavaria.  With  the  latter  prince  ho  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Prague,  in  1620,  when  Maiimilian,  acting' 
in  concert  with  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  II.,  obtained  a. 
sgnat  victory  over  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick. 
During  his  milit^y  tiie,  however,  Des  Cartes  never  ne- 
glected bis  philosophical  studies,  of  whicli  he  gave  a 
strikinp  proof  on  one  occasion  while  be  wa.^  in  the  ser- 
yice  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  happened  to  i)c  in 
garriwn  with  his  regiment  at  the  town  of  Breda,  in  the 
Netherlands,  when,  walking  out  one  morning,  ho  ob- 
served a.  crowd  of  people  Macmbled  round  a  placard  or 
advertisement  whid  wu  ttut^  up  on  the  wall.  Finding 
that  it  was  written  in  the  Puteh  language,  which  he  did 
not  nndcTFtand  ^for  he  was  a  native  of  Toiirainc,  in 
Prance),  he  inquired  of  a  pei'son  whom  be  saw  reading 
it,  what  il  meant.  The  individual  to  whom  be  addressed 
his  inquiries  happened  to  be  (Jie  Principal  of  t\ic  Uni- 
te™^ of  Dert,  »  m$B  of  i&tingTiished  matbemsLtMal 
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Bttainmenta ;  and  it  was  with  something  of  a  meer  that  lie 
informed  the  young  officer,  in  reply  to  his  questions,  that 
the  paper  contained  the  announcement  of  a  difficult  geo- 
metrical problem,  of  which  the  proposer  challenged  the 
most  able  men  of  the  city  to  attempt  the  solution.  Not 
repulsed,  however,  by  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
learned  professor,  Des  Cartes  reqnested  to  be  bvoured 
with  a  translation  of  the  placard,  which  he  had  no  sooner 
received  than  he  calmly  remarked  that  he  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  answer  the  challenge.  Accordingly, 
next  day  he  presented  himself  again  before  Beckman 
(that  was  the  name  of  the  professor)  with  a  complete 
solution  of  the  problem,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of 
that  distinguished  }>erBan,  who  had  probably  never  before 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  so  much  learning  being  found 


beyond  the  walls  of  a  oniveraitv. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  fife, 
trioua  person  laid  the  foundation  of  most  of  those  m 


It  was  at  this  period  of  his  fife,  indeed,  that  this  illiw- 


maticai  discoveries  which  subsequently  obtwned  for  him 
so  much  celebrity.  '  Ho  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  music, 
and  projected  several  of  his  other  works  during  the  time 
he  was  stationed  at  Breda 
Our  ceiobrated  countryman    Be"?  Jovsos,  some  of 
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!  early  diffieuJtics  we  have  alreftdv mentioned,  couM 

0  way  of  eacapirg  from  the  humble  employment  ol' 
iting  mason  or  brickluyer,  to  which  he  hod  been 
rd  on  his  mother's  second  marriage,  except  by  en- 
;  as  a  prirate  soldier,  Accordlnftly  he  serred  in 
apacity  for  some  time  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
rlanda,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  for  pprsonol 
'ss,  of  which  he  whs  in  aCter  life  not  a  little  vain. 
was  a)M  the  fate  of  the  famous  George  Buchahax, 
f  the  most  elegant  scholars  and  wrilera  that  moiiern 
have  produced^another  illustrious  evidence  of  how 
it  a  in  the  power  of  the  moat  unquiet  and  diajointed 
,  or  the  most  adverse  fortunes,  to  interrupt  the  in- 
.toa)  frarsuits  of  a  mind  really  in  love  with  know- 
:     Scarcely  any  part  of  Buchanan's  long  life  was 

1  cither  in  leisure  or  tranquillity.  He  wa«  bom  of 
parents,  and  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Paris  to 
ucated  at  the  eipenfie  of  an  uncle,  whose  death, 
fer,  after  some  time,  left  him  in  such  a  state  of  dea- 
in,  that,  in  order  to  get  back  to  liis  native  country, 
IS  obliged  to  enter  himself  as  a  private  in  a  corps 
I  was  leaving  France  to  serve  in  Scotland  as  auxili- 
to  the  Duke  of  Albany.  It  would  detain  us  too 
»  attempt  anv  sketch  of  the  remainder  of  a  life  of 
;  many  troubles  this  was  only  the  iirst  commence- 

Although  in  point  of  learning  and  genius,  confes- 
wijhoul  a  rival  among  his  toiiiitryraen,  and  even 
wledged  by  all  Europe  as  the  chiefol'  the  poets  and 
cnt  writers  of  his  dav,  it  is  mekncholy  to  think, 
amid  the  civil  discords  of  those  unhappy  times,  his 
m  was  little  else  than  poverty,  persecution,  impri- 
mt,  and  exile.  But  his  own  mind  was  to  him  a 
om,  of  which  the  world's  unktndness  could  not  de< 
turn,  and  which  he  found,  douhlless,  mider  all  he 
3  Buifer,  his  sufficient  consolation,  lie  took  refuge 
er»ry  labour  from  the  cruel  fortunes  that  pursued 
We  know  that  it  was  in  o  Portugueae  dungeon 
le  composed  his  eelt'brated  Latin  version  of  the 
M.  Ue  had  just  carried  through  tlie  press  his  greeX 
,"  tite  Hieiarf  of Scolltad," when  he  ^oiii'Htti&iff!^ 
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of  seyenty-six,  being  at  the  time  in  sach  a  state  of  indi« 
gence,  that  when  he  felt  his  end  approadiinflr,  havfaig 
inquiived  of  his  servant  how  much  money  he  had  remaiift* 
ing,  and  finding  that  there  was  not  enoB^  for  the  ei^ 
penses  of  his  fimeral,  he  ordered  the  whole  to  be  ghrco 
to  the  poor.  He  was  accordingly  buried  at  the  cost  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

£yeh  still  more  crowded  with  disasters  is  the  histary 
of  the  renowned  CsRYAifTSs,  whose  admirable  Dot 
Quixote  ranks  so  high  among  the  glories  of  modem 
literature.  Cervantes,  too,  commenced  life  as  a  aoldier. 
lost  his  left  hand  m  battle,  and  was  afterwards  detainea 
for  five  years  in  captivity  at  Algiers.  Even  after  he  had 
recover^  his  liberty,  and  had  returned  to  his  native 
country,  he  was  agam  in  a  short  time  thrown  into  cod- 
finement  by  an  unjust  decision  of  the  courts,  in  a  cause 
in  which  he  was  implicated  ;  and  it  was  while  he  lay  in 
prison  that  he  vtrote  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote.  He 
was,  soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  once  more 
restored  to  freedom ;  but,  although  he  afterwards  pro- 
duced various  other  literary  performances,  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  above  the  necessitous  cirann* 
stances  in  which  his  early  misfortunes  had  involved  him. 
The  dedication  of  the  last  work  he  gave  to  the  wcnrld  is 
dated  only  four  days  before  his  deatii,  and  in  it  he  men- 
tions, with  great  calmness,  his  approaching  dissolution. 
Cervantes  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  1616,  remarkably  enough,  on  the  same  day  witii 
our  own  Shakspcre. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  of  individuals  who, 
even  with  scarcely  any  other  education  than  what  they 
contrived  to  give  themselves  while  serving  in  subordinala 
and  laborious  situations  in  the  camp  or  on  shipboard,  iMfe 
attained  to  great  familarity  with  books,  and  sometimei 
risen  to  considerable  literary  or  sdentific  distinctioD. 
The  celebrated  English  navigator,  Dampxxs,  althcN^ 
he  had  been  some  time  at  school  before  he  left  his  natiftt 
country,  yet  went  to  sea  at  so  early  an  sge  that,  coMi- 
deriag  be  for  a  long  time  led  a  vagabond  and  lawlav  lif^ 
lie  must  have  very  booq  loir^cA^MEi  e^or^^bdag  h^  hm 
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mat  tsu^'ht,  if  he  had  not,  in  the  mid^l  tf  «U  Ua  viM 

rehires,  taken  ^rcat  pains  both  to  reuit  tui  te  ettand 
knowledge.  That  he  must  have  donB  m>  %  vridcnf 
Sbn  the  accoitnls  of  his  difierent  vo_^^  .wUcii  he  tftau 
WMs  published.  We  have  few  worlis  df  tiw  ktod  WtKt 
HMroualj  or  graphically  written  than  ftMs  *«lnMi! 
tH  they  contain  abundant  evidences  of  k  tajtatiflc  kA 
philosophical  knowledge  of  no  ordinary  Mteot  Mid  £■• 
actne*.     Along  with    DBmpier'e,  we   itftf  iMnttoM  an 


dder  name,  that  of  Jomr  Davis,  the  discoverer  of  the 
well-known  Btrwt  leadine  into  Riffin'a  Bay.  Davis  also 
went  to  sea  when  quite  a  Doy,  end  must  have  acquired  all 
hit  knowledge  both  of  tdence  and  of  the  art  of  compo* 
■ition  while  engaged  antong  the  duties  of  bis  profession. 
Yet  we  have  mnn  his  pen  not  only  accounts  of  several 
of  Us  royagea,  but  also  a  treatise  on  the  general  hydro- 
g7>p^  of  Qie  earth.  He  was  the  inventor,  besides,  of  a 
qaainat  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  nt  sea.  Robebt 
Dkhbt.  too,  whose  account  of  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
and  of  nia  Strang  adventures  there,  is  now  (from  having 
been  latelT  fepmiCshed)  a  welt-known  book,  deserves  to 
be  remenaDered  wbeii  we  are  making  meotion  of  authoi^ 
trcd  St  Ma.  Dniijr  was  onlv  fourteen  when  he  set  oul 
on  bis  fint  voywre  >?  '  ressel  plvcee^g  to  India,  en& 
he  wtt  Alpwnaed  ia  returnSng  iiome  on  flie  Uloud  vie 
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have  mentioned,  where  he  remained  in  a  spedes  of  cap- 
tivity for  fifteen  years :  so  that  when  he  at  last  contrived 
to  make  his  escape,  be  had  almost  forgotten  his  native 
language.  He  afterwards,  however,  set  about  writing  an 
account  of  his  life — a  task  which  he  accomplished  wnile 
acting  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  porter  at  the  India 
House.  The  work  is  composed  in  a  plun  but  sensible 
style,  and  contains  many  interesting  details  respecting 
the  manners  of  the  natives  of  Madagascar.  It  is  perhaps 
somewhat  better  for  having  been  compressed  by  one  of  the 
friends  of  the  author,  whose  original  manuscript  is  said  to 
have  extended  to  eight  hundred  large  folio  pages. 

Falconeb,  tiie  author  of  "  The  Shipwreck,"  as  b  ge- 
nerally known,  spent  his  life,  from  childhood,  at  sea. 
He  was  probably  bom  in  one  of  the  small  towns  in  the 
county  of  Fife  which  border  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  but  no- 
thing is  very  certainly  ascertained  either  as  to  his  native 
place  or  his  parentage.  Nor  has  any  account  been  given 
of  how  he  acquired  the  elements  of  education^  with  the 
exception  of  a  report  that  he  found  an  instructor  in  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  a  man  of  some  literary 
taste  and  acquirements,  who  happened  to  be  purser  in 
one  of  the  vessels  in  which  young  Falconer  sailed.  How- 
ever this  may  be.  Falconer  appeared  as  an  author  at  a 
very  early  age,  having  been  only,  it  is  said,  in  his 
twenty-first  year  when  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first 
production,  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  father  of  Kin^  George  III.  He  was  ten  or 
twelve  years  older  when  he  pubfished  his  **  Shipwreck/' 
which  is  said  to  be  founded  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
personal  adventures  of  the  author.  Falconer  did  not 
permit  the  success  of  his  poetical  efforts  to  withdraw  him 
from  his  profession,  in  which,  having  now  transferred 
himself  from  the  merchant-service  to  the  navy,  he  ooo- 
tinued  to  rise  steadily  till  he  was  appointed  purser  of  a 
man-of-war.  Some  time  after  attunme  this  promotioDi 
he  published  the  other  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly 
known,  his  **  Universal  Marine  Dictionary,"  which  waf 
very  favourably  received,  and  is  still  a  standard  woric  He 
Aad  previously  to  this  written  wyeni  other  poetical  pieoel 
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on  temporary  subjects,  which  have  long  been  forgotten. 
Shortly  aAer  the  publication  of  his  dictkinaiy,  he  tailed 
for  Bengal  as  purser  of  the  frigate  Aunmu  Tins  veasel^ 
however,  was  never  heard  of  a^  she  passed  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  having  in  all  probability  foundered  at  sea.  " 
-  GioKDAiri,  an  Italian  engineer  and  mathematician  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  originally  a  common  soldier 
on  board  <me  of  the  rope's  gsuleys.  In  this  situatioD 
bis  oaoadty  and  eood  conduct  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  acuniral ;  and  as  a  reward  he  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  purser  of  one  of  the  vessels.  It  was  his  appuini- 
ment  to  ^is  situation  which  first  fonued  his  mind  to 
study.  Having  accounts  to  keep,  he  soon  found  how 
necessaiy  it  was  that  he  should  know  something  of 
arithmetic,  of  which  he  wss  till  then  quite  ignorant ;  and 
he  determined  therefore  to  teach  himself  the  sdenoe, 
which  it  is  said  he  did  without  assistance.  By  pursuing 
his  studies  from  this  commencement  he  eventually  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  as  a  mathematician ;  and, 
having  published  several  able  works,  was  appointed  at 
last  to  a  professorslup  in  the  Sapienza  College  at  Rome. 
Giordanl  died  in  the  year  1711. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Fbansham,  who  died  at  Norwich 
in  1810,  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  eccentric  charac- 
ters to  be  found  in  the  list  of  self-educated  persons. 
His  name  suggeBts  itself  to  us  hero  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  passed  part  of  his  early  life  as  a  common 
soldier.  He  had  been  orieinally  apprenticed  to  a  cooper, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  about  two  years,  and  it  was 
in  this  situation  that  he  taught  himself  mathematics.  But 
although  he  obtained  the  situation  of  clerk  to  an  attor- 
ney, his  restless  disposition  would  not  allow  him  to  re- 
main at  his  desk;  and  after  wandering  for  some  time 
about  the  country,  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  where,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  keep  him  long,  finding  him  quite 
unfit  for  service.  Indeed,  it  was  by  this  time  become 
pretty  evident  that  his  mind  was  not  a  little  deranged,-^— 
a  matter  which  he  shortly  after  put  beyond  doxiblX^'j  re- 
nouncing Christianity,  and  makine  a  formal  \^to^e%^Q^ 
of  paganism.    Although  he  published   aeveroV  v^oi^^fi^i 
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master  to  give  up  his  indentures^  and  entered  as  one  of 
the  crew  of  a  coasting  vessel  engaged  in  the  coal  trade. 
He  continued  in  this  service  tul  he  reached  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  that  of  the  navy, 
in  which  he  soon  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  'that  he 
was  three  or  four  years  after  appointed  master  of  the 
Mercury,  which  belonged  to  a  squadron  then  proceed- 
ing to  attack  Quebec.     Here  he  first  showed  the  pro- 
ficiency he  had  already  made  in  the  scientific  part  of  his 
profession,  by  an  admirable  chart  which  he  constructed 
and  published   of  the  River  St.   Lawrence.      Ue  felt, 
however,  the  disadvantages  of  his  ignorance  of  mathema- 
tics ;  and,  while  still  assisting  in  the  hostile  operations 
carrying  on  against  the  French,  on  the  coast  of  North 
America,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, which  he  soon  mastered,  and  then  began  that  of 
astronomy.     A  year  or  two  after  this,  while  again  sta- 
tioned in  the  same  quarter,   he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  an  account  of  a  solar  eclipse  which  took 
place  on  the  5th  of  August,  1766;  deducing  from  it, 
with  great  exactness  and  skill,  the  longitude  of  the  place 
of  observatiou :  and  his  mper  was  printed  in  the  Pnilo- 
sophical  Transactions.     He  had  now  completely  esta-- 
blished  his  reputation  as  an  able  and  scientific  seaman ; 
and  it  having  been  determined  by  Government,  at  the 
request  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  send  out  qualified  per- 
sons to  the  South  Sea  to  observe  the  approaching  transit 
of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc — a  phenomenon 
which  promised  several  interesting  results  to  astronomy — 
Cook  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Endeavour, 
the  vessel  ntted  out  for  that  purpose.     He  conducted 
this  expedition,  which,  in  addition  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  principal  purpose,  was  productive  of  a  large  acces- 
sion of  important  geographical  discoveries,  with  the  most 
consummate  skill  and  ability  ;  and  was,  the  year  after  he 
returned  home,  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  second 
vessel  destined  for  the  same  regions,  but  having  in  view 
more  particularly  the  determination  of  the  quesdow  «i& 
to  the  existence  of  a  southern  polar  continent.    "KLe  v^aa 
nearly  three  years  absent  upon  this  voyage*,   \>ut  a^ 


I  ibe  metbodt  he  Bdopted  for  pwaM^ing 
meneaiui  oi  bix  BMinen;  that  he  readted  home  witt 
only  dte  losB  of  one  man  mm  his  wkole  okw.  Hiring 
addrMKd  a  paper  to  tbe  Royal  Society  upon  thisKibiect, 


he  n  as  not  only  chosen  a  member  of  that  learned  bodv, 
but  v,as  further  rewarded  by  having  the  CoplcT'  god 
medal  TOted  to  h  m  for  his  experiments  Of  t&a  ataaul 
yojage  he  drew  up  the  account  hmielf,  and  it  fav 
been  im  venally  esteeaxA  ft  modd  in  that  apedn  tf 
writinsc 


tile  imamA»9f  Co6k*u  dm* 
Bk  tUrd  yoptgt^  wrndtrntAim  for 
iM^  horn  the  Atitantie  to  Ae  Pe- 
ooestof  Amerieft,  illhnM[h  wamo* 
totlik  e^jeet,  ww  ftrtfle  ai  geogm* 
ikksd  diaoofwtey  and  emwBy  qreditaMe»  wHli  tboeeby 
iloeh  U  had  beeo  praoeaedL  to  the  mfgidtyf  good  aaa- 
mgemeakfr  and  aeWmk  daU,  of  ki  imfbrtnBate  com* 
Mnder.  The  dea&  cT  Ciq[iiaia  Ceok  took  pbce  at 
>rliyhfle,  toaaaddefttoaanlt  qf the  aatiipeiof  that yand, 
A  ^be  14thfll;  Fefarany,  1779,  The  nam  of  the  event 
ma  reeatedirifli  gmmk  koHnlatiaii,  «et  oiilty  in  our 
van  OQuaAijfi  hait  tfifw^ghont  EkiiofML  Penaiooa  were  be* 
■toured  vpm  hk  widaw  nd  thiee  aona  br  the  govem- 
oHnt;  (he  Bayal  Boebly  ordered  a  laedal  to  be  ttnid; 
ia  eammmtutlSiam  af  hm ;  ha  edkaJT  waa  proDounoed 
B  the  l^stml^m  Aeadeai^:  aDdnmm  other  hoooora 

PM^,  bm  bj  pnUio  bodiaa  and  in- 
u%v«tpw»  ef^  hia  oiwn  pefaerafiQg  efibttiy  did 
M  iwe  nhnaelf  from  the  lowest  obscurity  to 
wide  as  the  world  itself,  and  certain  to  last 
^iiltg^  the  age  in  which  he  flourished  shall  be  remem- 
Vmi  tar  hirtoiy.  But  better  still  than  even  all  this 
hMf-Aan  either  the  honours  which  he  received  while 
tJlH§9  ar  Aose  which,  when  he  was  no  more,  his  country 
mMw0tlMMid  bestowed  upon  his  memory, — he  had  exalted 
fiilrillB  the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  being ;  had 
mai'lhv  hinnelfy  l^  his  unwearied  striving,  a  new  and 
MllvBatnre,  and  taken  a  high  place  amon^  the  in- 
liuetoia  wd  best  benefactors  of  mankind.  This  alone  is 
me  happiiien — the  one  worthy  end  of  human  exertion  or 
mibitioii — the  aoly  satisfying  reward  of  all  labour,  and 
tody,  and  virtuous  activity  or  endurance.  Among  the 
hipmatea  with  whom  Cook  mixed  wh^i  he  first  went  to 
ea,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  one  who  ever  either  raised  him- 
ielf  above  the  condition  to  which  he  then  belonged  in 
MUDt  of  outward  circumstances,  or  enlarged  in  any  consi* 
ierable  degree  the  knowledge  or  mental  resources  he  iWxv 
XMessed.  And  some  will  perhupe  say  that  this  waa  \\\.^<& 
ohe  regretted,  at  least  on  their  own  acGOunt\  tivaA.  \)d« 
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many  who  spent  their  lives  in  their  original  sphere  were 
probably  as  nappy  as  the  one  who  succeeded  in  rising 
above  it :  but  ttiis  is,  indeed,  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  on 
human  nature.  That  man  was  never  truly  happy — 
happy  upon  reflection,  and  while  looking  to  the  past  or 
the  future — who  could  not  say  to  himself  that  he 
had  made  something  of  the  faculties  God  gave  him, 
and  had  not  lived  altogether  without  progression,  like 
one  of  the  inferior  animals.  We  do  not  speak  of  mere 
wealth  or  station  ;  these  are  comparatively  nothing ;  are 
as  often  missed  as  attained,  even  by  those  who  best  merit 
them ;  and  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  happiness 
when  they  are  possessed.  But  there  must  be  some  con- 
sciousness of  an  intellectual  or  moral  progress,  or  there 
can  be  no  satisfaction — no  self-congratulation  on  review- 
ing what  of  life  may  be  already  gone — no  hope  in  the 
prospect  of  what  is  yet  to  come.  All  men  feel  this,  and 
feel  it  strongly ;  and  if  they  could  secure  for  themselves 
the  source  of  happiness  in  question  by  a  wish,  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  with  sufficient  alacrity. 
Nobody  would  pass  his  life  in  ignorance,  if  knowledge 
might  be  had  by  merely  looking  up  to  the  clouds  for  it : 
it  is  the  labour  necessary  for  its  acquirement  that  scares 
them;  and  this  labour  they  have  not  resolution  to  en- 
counter. Yet  it  is,  in  truth,  from  the  exertion  by  which 
it  must  be  obtained,  that  knowledge  derives  at  least  half 
its  value ;  for  to  this  entirely  we  owe  the  sense  of  merit 
in  ourselves  which  the  acquisition  brings  along  with  it ; 
and  hence  no  little  of  the  happiness  of  which  we  have 
just  described  its  possession  to  be  the  source ;  besides 
that  the  labour  itself  soon  becomes  an  enjoyment. 

To  the  example  of  Cook,  if  it  were  necessary,  we 
might  add  those  of  others  of  his  countrymen,  who,  since 
his  time,  have  shown,  in  like  manner,  the  possibility  of 
uniting  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science  to  the 
most  zealous  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  same  labo- 
rious profession.  For  instance,  Yancouysb  was  a  sailor 
formed  under  Cook ;  and  to  him  we  owe  an  interesting 
and  ably  wntten  account  of  the  voyage  whidi  he  made 
round   the  world  in  1790  and  t\ve  fe\a  feWovmg  years. 
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Lieutenant  Fundsbs  commanded  the  expedition  sent 
out  in  1801  to  survey  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and 
afterwards  published  an  account  of  his  voyage,  accom- 
panied by  a  volume  of  charts,  which  are  considered  as 
placing  the  author  in  the  highest  rank  of  modem  hydro- 
graphers.  Nor  ought  we  here  to  forget  the  late  Lord 
CoLLiKGWooD,  sccond  in  command  to  Nelson  at  Trafal- 
gar, and  in  all  respects  a  man  of  first-rate  merit,  who, 
although  he  never  sent  any  production  to  the  press,  has 
been  proved  by  his  correspondence,  published  since  his 
death,  to  have  been  in  reality  one  of  the  best  of  writers. 
Yet  he  was  only  thirteen  when  he  first  entered  the  navy, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  scarcely  ever 
ashore — circumstances  which  used  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ances wonder  not  a  little  where  he  got  his  style.  He 
had  always,  however,  been  fond  of  readmg  and  the  study 
of  elegant  literature ;  and  he  found  that  even  a  life  at 
sea  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  indulging  his 
taste  for  these  eigoyments. 

Lord  CoUingwood  may  be  said  to  ha^se  been,  in  all 
respects,  a  peri'ect  illustration  of  Wordsworth's  fine  lines 
on  the  character  of  "  The  Happy  Warrior  ;" — 

«  Whose  powers  shed  ronnd  him  in  the  common  strife^ 
Or  mila  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  influence — a  peculiar  grace : 
But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment,  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad,  for  human  kind. 
Is  happy  as  a  lover,  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired ; 
And  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw. 
Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 
Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need. 

He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence. 
Is  yet  a  soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  gentle,scenes ; — 
Sweet  images  I  which,  wheresoever  he  be, 
Are  at  his  heart ;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  dBriing*  passion  to  approve ; — 
More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much,  to  Vwe!* 


12  TRi  ruBsuFT  or  kwowimoqe. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  plan  of  tbii  work  to  notice 
1^  living'  eiamplea     bat  the  names  of  b  (Towd  of  naral 
own  times  who  have  dsbngniBbed  tfaem- 
of  science  and  Ie«m  ag  as  well  as  in  the 
idora   will  preaeot  theBOwlTe* 


es  wtLo  iiave  (iBtingaiu>ea  tn 
^..v..,  L^  u.^.,  u.  ,^.<...ve  and  team  ag  as  well  as  in 
capacity  of  skilful -■ —   — "  '  .1.™— 


M  the 


memory 


CHAPTER  IX. 


BoT  we  must  now  return  to  eivil  life,  from  the  hif-hcr 
walks  of  which  ve  hare  already  quoted  several  exiunples 
of  an  attachment  to  literary  and  adentiflc  pursuits  in  the 
oaisl  of  mach  oecupation,  and  the  attMoment  of  emi- 
nence at  the  same  time  in  the  world  of  letters  and  in 
that  of  politics.  We  shall  find  thai  the  eares  of  ordinary 
business  bare  also  letl  time  to  Dumy  to  earn  distiriclion 
by  their  learning  and  their  writings,  as  well  as  Ihe  toils 
and  anxieties  of  state  fJfeirs,  Perhaps  the  earliest  literary 
Derclumt  we  liave  on  record  is  tbe  celebrated  Atheition 
Iwrgii-er,  SoMtW.  Although  descended  from  one  of  the 
BKMt  distingaished  families  in  Athens,  Sdon  found  him- 
Klf  obliged,  oa  setting  out  in  life,  to  attempt  ihe  re- 
Otablishment  of  the  decayed  fortunes  of  his  house  by 
engsiging  in  foreign  commerce.  After  the  iiiaimer  cus- 
tomary in  those  days,  he  proceeded  in  person  to  distant 
Muntries  along  with  the  edods  which  he  had  to  dispose 
of.  To  a  mind  such  as  his,  however,  the  opportunities 
of  an  occupation  of  this  kind  were  invaluable.  He  re- 
lumed to  nis  natire  country  not  only  enriched  by  the 
Nccess  of  his  speculations,  but  fraught  with  all  the  feam- 
hig  and  philosophy  of  the  countries  b  which  civilization 
had  then  made  the  greatest  progress ;  and  fitted  to  inform 
mi\  control  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  lessons  of  a  new 
nisdom,  made  attractive  by  the  charms  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.  He  had  soi^t,  in  the  course  of  bis  travels, 
still  more  aniiously  for  knowledge  than  for  wealth,  and 
he  had  found  both  in  abundance.  When  he  re-appeared 
in  his  native  countir,  his  feme  had  preceded  him,  and  he 
vas  welcmned  by  all  ranks  as  the  fittest  person  to  assume 
the  government  and  rq^vfaiiiOD  of  lAe  state.  He  accepted 
the  caH,  mid  dktingtmbed  Mmself,    bb   all  out  teadcTft 
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know,  by  the  wise  laws  which  he  established,  and  the 
admirable  ability  and  rectitude  of  his  administration. 
But  his  love  of  literature  and  philosophic  speculation  stUl 
clung  to  him;  and  ader  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus 
had  overturned  the  system  of  good  government  which  he 
had  reared,  and  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  his  fellow* 
citizens  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  Athens,  we  are 
told  that  he  employed  his  old  age  in  finishing  some  of 
his  poetical  compositions,  especially  his  great  work,  en- 
titled Atlantis,  which  unfortunately  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  Solon's  fame,  however,  both  as  a  poet  and  an 
orator,  long  survived  among  his  countrymen,  and  some 
fi'a^ents  of  his  poetry  are  still  extant.  The  reader 
will  find  an  account  of  the  political  institutions  of  Solon 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  *'  History  of  Greece,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

A  French  merchant,  M.  Guts,  has,  in  modem 
times,  distinguished  himself  by  his  learned  researches 
touching  the  geography  and  history  of  the  country  of 
Solon.  Guys  had  spent  the  early  part  of  his  commercial 
life  in  Turkey,  and  it  was  while  residing  there  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  availing  himself  of  the  many  opp(H*- 
tunities  his  situation  afforded  him,  to  compare  the  existing 
condition  of  Greece,  and  the  manners  ot  its  inhabitants, 
with  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  the  classic 
authors,  of  its  ancient  state.  His  object  was  to  ascertain 
what  traces  of  the  old  times  were  still  to  be  found,  either 
in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  themselves,  or 
in  the  natural  aspect  and  architectural  monuments  of  the 
country.  For  this  purpose,  we  are  told,  he  repeatedly  tra- 
velled over  both  the  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, with  Homer  and  Pausanias  in  hb  hand,  every- 
where comparing  what  he  observed  with  their  descrip- 
tions, and  those  of  other  ancient  authorities.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  anxious  investigation  of  his  subject,  he  did  not 
venture  to  commence  the  preparation  of  his  projected 
work  until  he  had,  by  long  practice,  obtained  so  much 
skiU  in  the  art  of  composition  as  gave  him  reason  to  hope 
^t  he  should  be  able  to  make  it,  m  all  respects,  worthy 
^  the  acceptance  of  the  pubWc.   lLfie^\Eus^  Vua  materiah 


by  him  for  some  years,  he  embraced  serrral  opportiinitiea 
of  enercising  his  pen  upon  lighter  topics,  producing, 
among  other  pieces,  a  discourse  on  the  "  Utility  of  Lite- 
raiy  and  Scientific  Accompliahnicnts  to  »  Conimcrcinl 
Man,"  which  he  read  beftire  tbe  Academy  of  Mar- 
seille?, where  he  now  carried  on  business.  At  last  he 
published,  in  1772,  his  great  work,  under  the  titieof 
"Literary  Travels  in  Greece,"  which  immediately  pro- 
cured for  him  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  man  of 
letters.  The  Greeks  themselves,  in  partinuliir,  were  so 
much  flattered  by  the  learning  and  talent  which  he  had 
brought  to  the  illustration  of  meir  usages  and  antiquities, 
tHat  they  sent  him  a  diploma  creating  him  a  citizen  of 
Athens.  After  this  Guys  produced  various  other  per- 
formances, both  in  prose  and  verse,  all  of  respectable 
merit,  and  leJt,  nt  his  death,  a  considerable  number  of 
manusinipis  ready  for  publication ;  but  he  is  principally 
remembered  for  his  Literary  Travels,  of  which  he  was 
preparing  for  the  press  a  third  and  a  greatly  enlarged 
edition,  when  he  died  in  1799,  in  his  seventy-ninth  veiir. 
Ue  was  an  aasodalc  of  the  Institute  of  Fniiice,  a^  well  as 
member  of  various  other  literary  institu^ns. 

Our  countryman  Sir  Ddolbt  North  also  began  the 
vorld  89  a  Turkey  merchant.  In  the  interesting  memoir 
of  his  life  which  has  been  left  us  by  his  brother  Roger 
we  are  told  that,  having  been  placed  at  Qury  to  learn 
IiStin,  "  he  made  hut  an  indiflcrent  scholar,"  which  is 
imputed  partly  to  the  brutal  severitv  of  his  master,  who 
used  to  "correct  hipi  at  all  turns,  with  or  without  a  fault, 
till  he  was  driven  within  an  ace  of  despmr  and  making 
■wa^  with  himself,"  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
hanng  "  too  much  spirit,  which  would  not  be  suppressed 
by  conning  his  book,  but  must  be  rather  employed  in 
perpetual  action."  It  was  "this  backwardness  at  school," 
the  author  thinks,  that  probably  determined  his  destina- 
tion. "  But  the  young  man  himself,"  he  adds,  "  had  a 
ttrange  bent  to  traffic,  and,  while  he  was  at  school,  drove 
a  subtle  trade  amom^  tbe  hoys  for  buying  and  selling.  la 
short,  it  waa  eoniidered  that  lie  had  learning  enoug^i  for 
^~~"    ""'  not  phlegm  enough  far  any  afedenWrj 
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Accordingly,  after  having  been  sent  for  some  time  to 
a  writing  and  arithmetic  sdhool,  he  was  bound  by  his 
&ther,  Lord  North,  to  a  Turkey  merchant,  upon  the 
agreement  which  was  then  usual,  that,  after  having  been 
initiated  in  the  business  at  home,  he  should  be  sent  out 
to  the  Levant.  ''  This  merchant's  business,"  however, 
adds  his  brother,  ^'  was  not  enough,  to  keep  a  man  emr 
ployed,  and,  having  left  off  ramblmg,  much  of  his  time 
lay  upon  his  hands.  He  could  not  endure  to  be  out  of 
action  or  idle ;  therefore,  to  fill  up  his  intervals,  he  fell 
to  woric  at  the  packing  press  [the  person  with  whom  he 
boarded  was  a  packer],  and  other  business  of  that  trade, 
by  which  he  made  himself  a  complete  master  of  the 
mystery  of  that  trade.  This  was  not  any  loss  of  time ; 
for  that  is  one  of  the  chief  trades  which  the  Levant 
merchants  are  concerned  with,  for  the  skilfid  padcing 
their  cloths  sent  into  Turkey.  The  young  gentlenm 
took  also  a  fanc^  to  the  binding  of  books,  and,  having 
procured  a  stitchmg-board)  press,  and  cutter,  fell  to  work, 
and  bound  up  books  of  account  for  himself,  and  diven 
for  his  friends,  in  a  very  decent  manner.  He  had  a 
distinguishing  genius  towards  all  sorts  of  mechanic  ex- 
ercises." 

After  some  time,  he  was  sent  out  by  his  master  as 
supercargo,  with  an  adventure  to  Archangel,  where  he 
was  to  ship  another  cargo  for  Smyrna,  and  ^en  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  latter  place  as  factor.     '*  It  was  a 
hard  case,"  says  his  biographer,  "  for  a  raw  youth  to  em- 
bark in  such  a  voyage,  without  company,  or  so  much  as  a 
face  in  the  ship  that  he  ever  saw  before,  and  bound  al- 
most as  far  northward  as  Zembla,  and  to  reside  amongst 
^d  traffic  with  barbarous  people,  and  then  to  return 
through  all  the  bad  weather  the  skies  can  afford.   But  he 
'^ent  not  only  willingly  but  arabitiouslv,  and  fbrmaliied 
^pon  nothing  that  led  towards  the  end  he  most  earnestly 
^jesired,  which  was  to  be  settled  as  a  fiictor  in  Turk^. 
Jtlis  resolution  was  inexpugnable ;  and  not  only  in  thit, 
^ut  m  many  other  instances  of  his  life,  he  consictered  well 
^^^  »:««  best  for  him  to  do;  and  after  that  pwnt  once 
^^mrnmed,  he  had  no  thought  o?  d\ffiicN\^»  S  he  was  now 


Dune  of  thU  trading  voyage,  he  bos  en  eje  for 
ig  worth  observing  tbu  comes  in  hie  w^ :  and 
ngakr  journal  of  all  that  he  saw  and  that  liehll 
idi  he  transmiu  to  London,  in  the  form  of  letteii) 
iiK  brother,  Francis,  afterwardB  the  Lord  Keeper 
L  He  even  attempted,  it  nould  appear  fron 
MtMtta  in  one  of  these  letters,  to  acouirc  some  bo> 
OBf  while  iu  the  ship,  with  practical  seamanahip. 
thought,"  he  writes,  "  to  cmjilo;  mjiself  aboard 
ag  an  account  of  the  ship's  way,  but  am  diEaj^ 

for  the  master  and  mates,  on  woom  that  char^ 
M  sort  of  people  who  do  all  b;  mechanic  rule, 
jistand  nothing,  or  very  little,  of  the  natm^  aiid 
f  the  instruments  Ihej  use.  And  where  that 
ppens,  they  are  very  shy  of  It ;  and,  if  at  any 

speaks  to  them,  they  think  they  have  a  blod(> 
deal  with,  who  understands  nothing;  and  they 
no  objection  to  th«r  dictates.  As  for  reasoiu  and 
hey  lie  beyond  their  capacity ;  all  that  is  not  set 
Urge  io  their  books,  they  account  no  belter  tliac 
e  doctrine  and  heresy ;  their  quotationa  are  irre- 

ud  not  to  be  disputed."    What  he  pniici|)ally 
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The  long  and  minute  detail  he  gives  us  of  what  he  saw 
on  this  visit  is  highly  curious,  and  shows  satisfactorily 
enough  that  his  **  increase  of  charge  '*  was  not  thrown 
away.  He  made  use,  too,  he  tells  us,  of  the  time  he 
spent  here  and  at  Leghorn,  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  Italian.  "  The  language,"  he  remarks,  "  is  not  dim- 
cult  ;  and  I  find  the  little  Latin  I  have  to  be  an  extraor- 
dinary help  in  attaining  it.'* 

He  began  business  at  Smyrna  with  a  capital  of  not 
quite  four  hundred  pounds,  on  the  profits  of  which  he 
lived  thriftily,  and  "  passed  his  time,"  says  his  brother, 
"  for  divers  years,  with  a  meagre  income,  and  not 
promising  much  increase."  Having  afterwards,  how- 
ever, transferred  his  residence  to  Constantinople,  he 
succeeded  at  last  in  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and 
perseverance,  and  found  himself  gradually  becoming  a 
wealthy  man.  Here  he  showed,  on  every  occasion,  the 
same  inquisitiveness  and  love  of  knowledge,  the  same 
activity  and  capacity  of  overcoming  difficulties,  which 
had  characterized  him  from  his  boyhood.  He  not  only 
made  himself  completely  master  of  the  political  constitu- 
tion and  statistics  of  the  country,  but  even  acquired  such 
a  skill  in  the  Turkish  law,  that,  in  common  cases,  he 
could  both  **  advise  himself,"  we  are  told,  "  and  assist 
his  friends."  "  I  have  heard  our  merchant  say,"  writes 
his  biographer,  **  that  he  had  tried,  in  the  Turkish  courts, 
above  five  hundred  causes  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  used 
no  dragomen,  or  interpreters,  as  foreigners  commonly  do, 
but,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  spoke  for  himself." 
"  For  tliese,"  he  continues,  **  and  other  purposes  of  his 
negociation,  he  had  laboured  to  gain,  and  had  thereby 
acquired,  a  ready  use  of  the  Turkish  language,  and  could 
speak  it  fluently.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  for  scold- 
ing and  railing  it  was  more  apt  than  any  other  language  ; 
and  he  had  used  it  so  much  in  that  way,  that  afterwards, 
when  he  was  in  England,  and  much  provoked,  his  tongue 
would  run  into  Turkish  of  itself;  as  if  to  such  purposes 
it  were  his  mother-speech.  He  told  us  he  once  composed 
a  Turkish  Dictionary,  and  showed  the  ordinary  idioms 
and  analogies  of  that  language.    'BlQ  tio\.  cicX^  «;^e^  but 
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viote»  Tarkkh  jfaey  wdL"  Tbe  Itelin  langiiage,  toou. 
ve  06  tddy  in  another  pboe,  the  merdunt  htd  acqaired 
teperfeclion,  and  espreased  hhnaelf  aa  natniaUy  and  aa 
iBa^init«a8ifithadbeenh»mother-taa|;^  ^'iodit 
lath  been  obier?ed,  that  no  Fnnk  ever  tpoSethe  Tulgar 
Uafian  idiom  ao  ooned  and  perfisct  aa  he  did."  We  hare 
aproofyindeedy  of  hiafiuaailiirilj  with  tfaia  language,  in  a 
long  and  amninfig  letter,  written  hr  him  to  an  Italian 
fliend,  whidb  hia  orother  has  printed. 

A.  peaiaye,  whidi  oocun  ttlerwarday  preaenta  us  with 
anodier  endence  of  the  veal  wHh  which  erory  oppoiw 
tax&kf  of  obtainiiig  useful  mfbrmatioQ  was  taken  adTan* 
tageoflqrihkintuligent  and  enterprising^  per^  *'Our 
BMsrchnt  had  thm  residing  with  him  a  virtuoso,  who  was 
a  good  mathematician  anddFaof^htsman;  andtfaejtoge- 
fbir  concBrted  a  design  of  makmg  an  eiact  jdan  of  the 
d^r  of  Conatsiitinopley  and  carried  it  on  till  it  came  very 
near  being  completed^  Thcnr  took  the  liberty  of  measure 
ing  in  Ae  atreet  a  distance  Mween  two  stations,  whidi 
were  two  of  thdr  mosque  towers,  from  which  their 
priests  cry  to  prayers ;  and  with  a  theodolite  they  took 
certain  angles  at  toe  corners  of  streets.  And,  in  order 
to  find  the  position  and  distances  of  all  the  towers  and 
remarkable  places,  they  went  up  the  two  towers  which 
they  had  chose,  and  made  their  stations ;  and  there,  with 
the  same  instrument,  m&rked  the  angles  of  each  view  by 
the  bearings  of  every  one  of  those  places,  and  set  off  the 
ame,  upon  a  large  paper,  by  lines ;  and  then  the  proper 
intersections  gave  the  true  position  of  them  all,  in  just 
proportion,  according  as  the  practice  of  such  method  is 
commonly  directed.  And  then  they  fell  to  mapping  the 
streets,  partly  by  the  guidance  of  those  views,  and  partly 
by  other  observations." 

So  much  (although  more  might  be  added)  for  what  he 
contrived  to  learn  while  in  Turkey,  by  means  of  what  his 
brother  calls  his  *' furious  curiosity,  not  without  some 
penetration  and  aptitude  to  discern  and  a{)ply  what  fell 
m  his  way,  losing  nothing  that  might  be  instructive  to 
him.**  In  returning  to  J^^^hmd,  the  vessel  in  nvVv\c\v  \vq 
Hdled  hBfh^  toacbed  at  Alicaat,  on  the  eaal  eo^.s\.  ol 
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Spain,  he  and  some  of  his  friends  resolved  to  traTel  over 
land  to  Cadiz,  rather  than  sail  round  by  Gibraltar. 
<*  Our  merchant,"  says  his  biographer,  '*  was  not  ill 
qualified  to  travel  in  this  country,  and  to  converse  in  the 
great  trading  towns ;  for  he  spoke  Giilbot  very  fluently, 
which  is  a  corrupt  Spanish.  But,  because  the  Jews  write 
it  in  Hebrew  characters  (which  he  also  could  do)  it  is 
odled  Giffi)ot,  or  the  language  which  the  Jews  speak ; 
so,  having  this  dialect  at  command,  he  was  his  own  in- 
terpreter." During  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  wHh 
his  characteristic  activity,  he  amused  himself  by  letting 
down  bottles  tightly  corked  hito  the  sea,  to  try  at  what 
depth  the  cork  would  be  driven  in,  or  the  bottle  broken, 
by  the  increased  pressure  of  the  water. 
•  Shortly  after  coming  home  he  settled  as  a  merchant  in 
London,  and  was,  in  course  of  time,  appointed,  first  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Customs,  and  then  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  Having  become  also  a  member  of  Parliament, 
'^  although  he  was  bred,"  says  his  brother,  '^  in  business 
abroad,  and  had  little  experience  in  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  parliament  none  at  all,  yet  he  took  the  place 
of  manasrer  for  the  crown  in  all  matters  of  revenue  stirring 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  what  he  undertook  he 
earned  through,  against  all  opposition,  with  as  much 
assurance  and  dexterity  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  battered 
j)ailiamcnt  man."  Before  this,  we  are  told,  he  had  set 
ahout  learning  Algebra  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr. 
Dickenson,  one  of  his  brother  Commissioners  of  the 
Customs.  As  his  quaint  biogi-apher  expresses  it,  "  When 
they  had  leisure,  they  two  were  busy  at  plus  and  minus, 
convolution  and  evolution ;  and  Sir  Dudley  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  this  new  kind  of  arithmetic,  which 
he  had  never  heard  of  before." 

He  had  committed  his  thoughts  to  writing  at  consider- 
able lenjrth  umn  different  subjects,  both  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Turkey  and  since  his  return  to  England ;  but  it 
was  in  1691  that  he  first  appeared  before  the  world  as  an 
author,  by  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  "  Discourses 
urx)!!  Trade,  principally  directed  to  the  oases  of  Interest, 
Coi'nnev,   Clipping,   and  Increase  o\  ^wiss^/*    These 
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dfapomMi  Juki*  bttt  ^madtnAm  jkmg  8k  Ih^Sler 
mSa  t  tiielwd  flitfia  ni— iiifl  iii'UnnifllAewwnl 
iHDih  entarr.  Tlmr  eiwtM,  Acesfdiiig  to  Mr.  Mm> 
cJoA,  •  web  mam  Mb  iliiiJimiit  rf  tfia  Iwb  prindito 
of  CMHMne  thn  «^  tlMi  htti  then  apipMrad,  and  MiD. 
lito  dl  Ibt  0MII  pMipkM  of  CMBmeniMl  fiwdoeiwilk 
M  tolriiiipaaw  md  conMtanqr  tlMi  iMEfe  not  been  «»- 
ife  mn  wiik  fllMecMdfaMr  tioMU  "  UBlBdulT," 
towArii  addi,  «<  thb  wSmnhU  tnet  nerer  ob- 
Mj  cwiriiiiiniMftfggiktMBL  HMrokgDodreMOB, 
iffmmK/nmtag  Ait  it wm ikrigniidly iBjipwMed. 
At  dl  ft^fc^it  ■peedilT  beoi«e  cuctiiii wily  icMee ;  nd 
iMKMiaMn  Mt  it  Mf  ever  bew  loAomdto  brimr 


n»«MiMiit]M9ioii  loft  both  hif  Mit  in  pariiament 
-  Upfanndcr  the  crown  at  die  Befoktion ;  <*m 
■M4irwhieh,''«jthiifanither,  <<hirting  idle- 
Ml  Mia  to  bim^  of  cloth."  which  ho  hod 
wm  he  held  Ids  high  oa^MynientB.  Ailer 
ftihat  time,  boworer,  he  once  more  retired  firran  buidnew ; 
hot  oontiniied  to  employ  himself  in  another  way  as  actiyely 
•B  erer.  He  had  always,  we  are  tdd,  '*  delighted  much 
in  natural  observations,  and  what  tended  to  explain 
nedbanic  powers ;  and  particularly  that  wherein  his  own 
ccneem  lay,  beams  and  scales,  the  place  of  the  centres, 
&e  Ibrm  en  the  cratre-pins,  what  share  the  fulcrum,  and 
what  the  force,  or  the  weight,  bore  with  respect  to  each 
odicr ;  and  that  he  might  not  be  deceived,  had  made 
pnoo&  by  himself  of  all  the  forms  of  scales  that  he  could 
mtffffsm  could  be  put  in  practice  for  deceiving."  ^*  He 
WIS  so  great  a  lover  of^  building,  too,"  it  is  afterwards 
Mad,  '*  diat  St.  Paul's,  then  well  advanced,  was  his 
criiuir^  walk ;  theie  was  scarce  a  course  of  stones  laid, 
while  we  li?ed  together,  over  which  we  did  not  walk. 
And  lie  would  always  climb  to  the  uppermost  heights. 
Hadi  time  hare  we  spent  there  in  talking  of  the  engines, 
tMdda,  &e.  He  diowed  me  the  power  of  friction  in  en- 
dNi;  te  w^en  a  capstan  was  at  work,  he  did  but  s^y^ 
va  Mpaa  beiweeB  tne  we^ht  and  the  fulcrum  m  \v\^ 
'aSwmAtt;  mad  double  the  number  o^  mem. 
eoaki  not  have  prevailed  against  t\v«A.  Vca- 
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pe<Iim(*nt  to  hare  raised  the  stone  till  he  let  fro.  We 
usimlly  w«>nt  there  on  Saturdays,  which  were  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren's  days,  who  was  the  surveyor;  and  we 
cummonly  ;sot  a  snatch  of  discourse  with  him  ;  who,  like 
a  true  philosopher,  was  always  obliging  and  communica- 
tivo.  and  in  every  matter  we  inquired  about  gave  short 
but  satisfjictory  answers."  To  this  subject,  indeed,  Sir 
Dudley  seems  to  have  applied  himself  for  some  time  ^ith 
a  zeal  that  hardly  allowed  him  to  think  of  anythinp^  else. 
'^  We  hod  conversed  so  much  with  new  houses,"  nys 
Eloirer.  on  concluding  a  long  detsdl  of  his  brother's  archi- 
tectural investigations,  **  that  we  were  almost  turned  rope- 
damcers,  and  walked  as  familiarly  upon  joists  in  garretl, 
haviniT  a  view  through  all  the  floors  down  to  the  cellar, 
as  if  it  had  been  plain  ground."  When  in  the  countiy, 
they  in  like  manner  used  to  occupy  themselves  in  trigo- 
nometrical surveys,  for  which  we  are  told  that  the  country 
people  thought  them  conjurors,  *'  pretending  to  sunreY  ft 
ground  by  views  at  two  stations,  without  measuring  a  nde 
or  anv  part,  but  from  one  station  to  another." 

All  this  while,  although  he  had  retired  from  com- 
mercial life,  he  still  retained  the  punctual  habits  of  ft 
man  of  business,  and  even  gave  a  considerable  part  of  his 
tiiuo  to  occupations  connected  with  his  former  calling. 
He  had  several  laborious  trusts,  in  particular,  to  super- 
intend as  executor,  in  the  management  of  which  he  wai 
AS  icrupulously  exact  and  pains-taking  as  ever  he  had  been 
in  keeping  his  own  mercantile  books.  For  these  pur- 
pOftes  be  lutd  one  apartment  in  his  house  fitted  up  as  a 
counting-room,  where  he  reckoned  ^-ith  his  tradesmen, 
p^d  and  received  money*  and  kept  a  ser^-ant  or  derk, 
who  was  constantly  employed,  chiefly  in  copying,  while 
^  used  another  above  it,  as  his  brother  expresses  it, "  to 
louder  in  his  accounts ;  and  his  wife  used  to  wonder  how 
tt  could  be  that  he  had  so  much  to  do  there.'*  At  one 
™gf  we  are  t«dd,  when  the  Cusc^^m-house  books  having 
""^jrtojiiiotder  were  bnnight  then*  for  him  to  arrange, 
^^  "^  ~  ao  much  in  them,  and  with  so  much  ap- 
f  Ifcrt  hk  wite  vasafhfeid  he  v^iki  have  run  mad." 
adds  Iw  fOH&^pigiBBiKVn&^mlr  and  giapUe 
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biographer,  ''  he  read  such  books  as  pleased  him ;  and 
(though  he  was  a  kind  of  a  dunce  at  school)  in  his  man- 
hood he  recovered  so  much  Latin  as  to  nmke  him  take* 
pleasure  in  the  best  classics ;  especially  in  Tully's  Philo- 
sophies, which  I  recommended  to  him." 

We  cannot  afford,  however,  to  accompany  this  active 
merchant  through  the  long  catalogue  of  his  employments 
and  amusements ;  his  vinegar-making,  and  his  other 
''operations  and  natural  experiments;"  his  travelling 
through  the  country  on  a  "  grave  pad"  of  his  brother's, 
with  his  predilection  for  the  "  very  sure  and  easy,  but 
slow"  pace  of  that  ''sage  animal;"  his  "  hewing  and 
framing  of  wood  works  ;"  his  ingenious  construction  of 
a  pair  of  bellows,  for  a  smithy,  out  of  a  leather  skin  and 
a  few  pieces  of  elder ;  and  his  toils  at  the  anvil,  which 
he  "  followed  so  constantly  and  close,"  that,  when  his 
wife  "  came  to  call  him  to  dinner,  she  found  him  as  black 
as  a  tinker,"  and  "  he,"  says  his  brother,  "  coming  out 
sometimes  with  a  red  i^ort  waistcoat,  red  cap,  and  black 
face,  the  country  people  began  to  talk  as  if  we  used  some 
unlawful  trades  mere,  clipping  at  least ;  and,  it  might 
be,  coimng  of  money — upon  which  we  were  forced  to 
call  in  the  blacksmith  and  some  of  the  neighbours,  that 
it  might  be  known  there  was  neither  damage  nor  danger 
to  the  state  by  our  operations."  For  a  full  account  of  all 
these  matters,  as  well  as  of  the  "turning  and  planing," 
which  formed  the  more  refined  afternoon's  employment  . 
of  the  two  brothers,  and  for  which  they  "sequestered  a 
low  closet,"  and  a  description  of  the  "  way-wiser,"  or 
road*measurer,  which  Roger  invented,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  latter's  own  faithful  and  amusing  pages. 
We  must  find  room,  however,  for  the  concluding  sentences 
of  the  narrative,  conveying  as  they  do  a  forcible  lesson  to 
vulgar  ambition,  and  an  illustration  of  how  easily  happi- 
ness may  be  found  even  in  the  narrowest  sphere,  and  at 
the  humblest  employment,  if  it  be  but  sought  for  in  a 
right  spirit.  "  In  our  laboratories,"  Roger  remarks,  "  it 
was  not  a  litUe  strange  to  see  with  what  eamestxiea^  ^xv^ 
pains  we  worked,  sweating  most  immoderately  >  oxi^  &c»ic^ 
allowing  ooneJres  dme  to  eat.    At  the  WgViteT  nvotY&Vsv 
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the  afternoon,  he  hath  sat,  perhaps,  scraping  a  sti^  or 
turning  a  piece  of  wood,  and  this  fcnr  many  aftemoona 
togetl^,  all  th«  while  singing  like  a  cobbler,  ineompa- 
rably  better  pleased  than  he  had  been  in  all  the  stages  of 
his  life  before.  And  it  is  a  mortiiying  speculatioo,  that 
of  the  difierent  characters  o(  this  man's  enjoyments,  sepa- 
rated one  from  the  other,  and  exposed  to  an  indi£fereot 
choice,  there  is  scarce  any  one  but  this  I  have  here 
described  really  worth  taking  up.  And  yet  the  slayenr 
of  our  nature  is  such,  that  this  must  be  despised,  and  all 
the  rest,  with  the  attendant  evils  of  vexation,  disuimxnnt- 
ments,  duigers,  loss  of  health,  disgraces,  envy,  and  what 
not  of  torment,  be  admired.  It  was  well  said  of  the 
philosopher  to  Pyrrhus :  *  What  follows  after  all  your 
victories  ?  To  sit  down  and  make  m^ry.  And  cannot 
you  do  so  now  ?' "  This  b  a  little  rhetorically,  perhaps, 
and  somewhat  too  strongly  spoken  to  be  taken  bterally; 
and,  certainly,  to  spend  life  in  nothing  but  trivial  emt 
ployments  would  not  be  to  spend  it  either  happily  or 
worthily ;  but  if  it  be  understood  as  merely  expressing 
and  inculcating  the  real  superiority  of  an  active  and 
healthy  exercise  of  mind  ana  body,  in  individual  or  do* 
mestic  industry,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  such 
simple  and  generally  accessible  enjoyments  as  we  have 
been  contemplating,  over  the  hot  and  exhausting  chase 
after  wealth  or  power  in  which  it  is  usual  for  men  to 
waste  their  strength,  it  will  not  be  far  from  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  constituents  of  human  happiness. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  life  and  character  of 
Sir  Dudley  North,  both  because  he  affords  us  one  of  the 
very  best  examples  to  which  we  can  refer,  of  the  success- 
ful pursuit  of  business  and  of  philosophy  by  the  same 
individual,  and  because,  fortunately,  his  history  and  ha* 
bits  have  been  transmitted  to  us  with  unusual  fidelity  and 
fulness.  To  his  name  might  be  added  those  of  many 
others  of  his  coimtr3rmen,  eminent  like  him  at  once  in  the 
walks  both  of  commerce  and  of  literature ;  but  we  will 
only  mention  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Ricasdo.  This  gen- 
tieman,  in  the  course  of  not  a  long  life,  for  he  died  at  &e 
age  of  j6%-one,  amasaed  a  luc^  ioTtoooe  by  hit  mer^ 
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BMitile  flkilly  aetivky,  mtd  aMentm  to  tnwhwii,  after 
htma^  began  die  woiid  with  iktie  esaept «  dbancter  lor 
takdffrsty  iad  talent ;  and  eeeared  for  hiaHBif  not  mendj  a 
ne^pectable  repotatiaii  as  a  writer,  but,  in  tke  iaportaot 
science  to  wluck  be  devoted  iumself,  a  place  anoog  the 
rery  first  of  his  age.  As  we  cannot  here  enter  upon  any 
examination  of  hb  peculiar  doctrines,  we  express  no  opi- 
nion respecting  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  well 
founded  or  may  require  limitation.  But,  whatever  dif- 
ference of  sentiment  may  exist  as  to  this  point,  there  can 
be  none  as  to  the  ability  and  ingenuity  which  their  au- 
thor always  displays  in  unfolding  and  supporting  them, 
and  that  originality  of  view  which  marks  all  his  works, 
and  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  new  and  distinct 
school  of  inquirers  in  this  department  of  philosophy.  It 
has  been  said  that  Mr.  Ricardo's  attention  was  not  di- 
rected to  political  economy  till  somewhat  late  in  life ;  and 
a  story  has  been  told  about  his  accidentally  finding  a  copy 
of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  one  day  at  the  country 
house  of  a  friend,  and  immediately  purdiasing  the  book, 
reading  it  through  with  great  eagerness,  and  resolving  to 
dedicate  himself  thenceforth  exdusively  to  the  study  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  had  thus  for  the  first  time  be- 
come acquainted.  But  this  anecdote  has  been  contra- 
dicted on  better  authority,  and  is  not  in  itself  very  pro- 
bable ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  a  mind,  such  as  that  of 
Bicardo,  occupied  as  it  was  every  day  among  the  very 
matters  to  which  the  science  in  question  especially  refers, 
would  be  long  in  having  its  attention  drawn  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  science.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he 
did  not  appear  as  an  author  till  1809,  when  he  published 
his  pamphlet  entitled  '^  The  Hieh  Price  of  Bullion,  a 
Proof  of  the  Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes,"  which  imme- 
diately excited  general  attention  and  went  eventually 
through  four  editions.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and,  we  believe,  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  of  business.  He  continued  to  write 
and  give  to  the  world  a  succession  of  productions  ow.  \v\a 
fovourite  subject  till  his  death  in  1823.  His  great  ytotVl, 
"  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  TaxAlYOn,'* 
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appeared  in  1817,  two  years  after  which  time  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  especially  in  all  discussions  relating  to  finance 
and  commerce.  He  is  understood  to  have  left  seyeral 
manuscripts  ready,  ornearly  ready,  for  the  press. 
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f  our  readers  are  probably  famaiar  with  the 
translation  of  the  popular  German  work,  the 
of  Abel."  SoLOMos  Gesxicb,  tlie  celebrated  au- 
thia  production,  and  of  many  others  written  in  a 
iy!c  that  rank  high  in  the  lileraturc  of  his  native 
carried  on  the  bosmess  of  a  bookBcUcr,  at 
a  SnitSEerlond.  In  hia  case,  however,  as  iu  tliat 
utch  poet,  Vondel,  whom  wo  have  already  men- 
;he  cures  and  interruptions  of  business  were, 
le  lalter  part  of  his  life,  rendered  less  annoying 
tention  of  hia  wife,  who  is  said  to  have  chained 
ith  the  principal  manB^mcnt  of  his  commercial 
that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for  literature. 
IS  amid  the  drudgery  of  the  shop  that  almost  all 
st  studies  were  earned  on,  and  nis  literajy  taste 
I.  We  are  told  that  Gesner  was  accounted  a 
'  his  first  schoolmaster,  who  predicted  that  he 
uld  get  beyond  reading  and  writing;  and  yet 
m  who  was  thus  unsuccessful  in  developing,  or 
cminp,  the  talents  of  the  future  poet,  was  no 
in  the  celebrated  Bodmer,  one  of  the  distin- 
lames  of  tterman  literature,  and  who  afterwards 
1  eminent  poet  himself.  This  anecdote  shows  that 
Liu3  will  not  always  discover  genius  in  another ; 
possibly  some  may  think  that  Bodmer  must  have 
an  indifferent  teacher,  whatever  he  was  in  ano- 
city.  Young  Gesner  was  afterwards  sent  by  his 
ho,  like  himself,  was  a  bookseller  in  Zuriui,  to 
e  of  a  clergyroan  in  the  neighboitrhood,  nVto, 
xibaMj' no  jioelical  powers  of  ui»  oirn,  WLmotA 
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leisure  to  attend  to  the  intellectual  character  of  his  pupil, 
and  soon  drew  forth  from  the  condemned  dunce  no  doubt- 
ful indications  of  the  light  that  was  hidden  within.     But 
the  young  poet  was  after  some  time  removed  from  the 
care  of  tins  congenifld  or  judicious  instructor,  and  de- 
spatched to  Berlin,  to  take  up  his  abode  with  a  bookseller 
of  that  dty,  in  quality  of  his  apprentice  or  abofp-hofy. 
Here  he  was  of  course  surrounded  by  books ;  but  eitiier 
disliking  the  business,  or  not  finding  that  it  left  him  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  derive  much  advantage  from  the  treasuries 
of  knowledge  that  were  within  his  reach,  he  soon  aban- 
doned it,  and  took  lodgings,  under  the  idea  of  BupDOrtmg 
himself  by  poetry  and  painting — ^for  he  had  already, 
without  having  any  one  to  give  him  lessons,  begun  to 
apply  himself  also  to  the  latter  art.     In  this  scheme  he 
encountered  at  the  outset  the  difficulties  wfaidi  xiatiirally 
beset  one  in  lus  situation.     There  was  no  deficiency  m 
talent,  but  a  sad  lack  of  experience,  and  ignoranoe  of 
many  things  that  a  person  more  regularly  instructed  ooold 
not  nave  failed  to  know.     Having  shown  his  verses  to 
some  of  his  literary  acquaintances,  he  was  told  that  they 
were  so  awkwardly  constructed  that  he  certainly  never 
would  be  a  poet,  and  advised  to  turn  his  attentioaa  forth- 
with to  some  less  difficult  species  of  composition.     His 
paintings  were  still  more  literally  the  efforts  of  his  ovm 
unaided  genius  than  even  his  jjoetry.     Here  he  had  nei- 
ther any  model  to  imitate,  nor  was  even  acquainted  with 
the  elementary  rules  and  most  common  methods  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  art.     He  had   covered  the  walls   of  his 
humble  lodging  with  landscapes,  and  he  one  day  pre- 
vailed upon  a  painter  of  some  reputation  and  talent,  who 
resided  in  the  city,  to  come  to  se^  what  he  had  done. 
His  visitor  had  taste  enough  to  discern  the  genius  that 
animated  many  parts  of  his  strange  and  lawless  perform- 
ances ;  but  was  not  at  all  surprised,  when,  upon  asking 
him  after  what  models  he  worked,  he  was  told  that  he 
had  no  models^  and  that  the  whole  was  merely  tiic  in- 
spiration of  his  own  invention.  He  was  somewhat  amused, 
however f  when  Gesner,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  way  of 
managing  his  oil-colours,  comi^med.  \a  hAxn  that  his  pic- 
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tures  never  dried.  The  end  of  all  this  was,  is  migbt 
liRve  been  antknpeted,  that  tiie  runawaj  was  soon  forced 
to  throw  himself  onoe  more  upon  the  protectiOQ  of  his 
^Hends,  when  he  was  again  placed  by  his  fether  at  hia 
own  busineaB.  He  did  not,  nowever,  relinquish  litera- 
ture ;  and,  although  his  first  productions  were  not  very 
flattoringljr  received,  he  persevered  in  writing  and  pul>- 
lishing  until  he  had  established  for  himself  a  distinguishc^d 
reputation.  He  began,  too,  after  some  years,  to  add  to 
his  other  emj^oymentB  that  of  an  engraver,  having  al- 
ready matured  his  taste  and  skill  in  painting  by  the  study 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  Flemish  school.  The  father 
of  his  wife  possessed  a  valuable  collection,  the  inspection 
of  which  haa  the  effect  of  strongly  exciting  his  eariy  ar- 
dour. The  remainder  of  Gesner's  life  was  divided  be- 
tween his  business,  his  duties  as  a  public  man  (for  he  had 
now  become  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of  his 
native  city),  and  those  different  intellectual  occupations 
and  elegant  arts  in  each  of  which  he  had  attiuned  so  ho- 
nourable a  celebrity.  His  works  were  not  only  in  gene- 
ral published  by  himself,  but  often  embellished  with  en* 
gravings  by  his  own  hand  from  his  own  designs.  Many 
of  them  were  still  more  popular  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  in  France,  than  even  in  Germany  ;  and  among 
^c  testimonies  of  affection  and  respect  which  he  received 
from  his  foreign  admirers,  he  was  presented  with  a  gold 
medal  by  the  Empress  Catherine  or  Russia.  He  died  of 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  in  1788,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  age. 

A  pretty  long  catalogue,  indeed,  might  be  given  of 
literary  booksellers  and  printers,  among  whom,  in  formeir 
times  especially,  even  profound  learning  was  not  unoom* 
mon.  At  the  nead  of  this  list  would  stand  the  celebrated 
Axj>us  Mahutius,  one  of  the  eariiest  of  the  Italian 
printers,  whose  services  to  literature,  and  we  may  add  ta 
civilization,  it  is  scarcely  possiUe  to  overrate.  Manu> 
tius  received  a  learned  education,  and  passed  the  eariy 
part  of  hb  life  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  sodftV.^  c& 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  lius  tame.  1^% 
faety  years  old  hemre  he  set  about  the  ^8iiS6lAi^lniB«ti^ 
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of  his  printing-office  at  Venice ;  and  it  was  some  years 
later  before  the  first  production  of  his  press  made  its 
■appearance.  The  period  therefore  of  his  labours  as  a 
printer,  as  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  only  ex- 
tended over  about  twenty-live  years ;  and  even  this  space 
was  broken  in  upon  by  various  difficulties  and  interrup- 
tions, arising  from  his  limited  resources  and  the  distracted 
condition  of  the  country.  The  latter  cause,  on  one  occa- 
^on,  obliged  him  to  retire  altogether  irom  Venice  for  above 
a  twelvemonth ;  when  not  only  was  his  property  jnUaged 
<iuring  his  absence,  but  he  himself,  on  quitting  the  city 
of  Milan,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  was  seized  as  a 
spy,  and  consigned  to  a  prison,  from  which  he  only  ob- 
tained his  deliverance  through  the  good  offices  of  one  of 
ills  friends,  who  happened  to  be  vice-chancellor  of  the 
Milanese  senate.  All  this  being  kept  in  mind,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  astonished  at  the  immense  professional 
labours  of  this  father  of  the  typographical  art.  During 
these  twenty-five  years,  partially  disturbed  as  they  were, 
-and  in  spite  of  the  scanty  means  by  which  his  spirit  d 
enterprise  was  frequently  cramped^  and  restrained,  he 
gave  to  the  world  editions  of  the  chief  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  then  known  to  be  in  existence — 
transcribing  the  text,  in  almost  every  instance,  firom 
manuscripts  which  it  required  the  utmost  learning,  sa- 
gacity, and  patience  to  decipher;  and,  with  great  cri- 
tical acumen,  selecting  from  the  various  readings  which 
presented  themselves,  those  which  appeared  best  entitled 
to  be  considered  genuine.  lie  was,  in  fact,  the  editor  of 
nearly  every  work  which  he  published :  and,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  in  that  character,  had  difficulties 
to  struggle  with  and  surmount,  with  whidi  those  that 
have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  generality  of  his  successors 
are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  comijared.  And  yet  it  was 
in  these  circumstances,  as  we  have  said,  that  he  pro- 
duced, in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Hie  first  printed 
editions  of  many  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics ;  thus 
entitling  himself,  in  common  with  other  editors  of  etH' 
/iones  pnncipes  (original  editions),  to  the  gratitude  of 
all  succeeding  times,  as  not  oiAy  m<&  wx\\n»c  of  the  earlieat 
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mnfl  diihrfott  of  tfdi,  nioil  preckmf  KtBwfaire,  but  not 
wtmMtikj  thgjiwwrnff  of  niidiof  it  from  irwlrief«Me 
ihiiiiiiiiMi  Hiid  Mawitini  not  exerted  Idnnlf  as  lie 
M  to  TBMoe  t]ie..wiilin«  inqneftkm  fron  tfaeir  inseoura 
aptanoe  in  a  fcir  ha&d^Ksed  end  n^jr-periihkig 
MMMKnilite,  and  to  bettow  on  tfaem  a  iore  unmortaHtj 
iSiafmgk  ^^  printing^pfeii,  we  know  not  how  manr  <tf 
ttqpa  of  thani  we  now  potKai  it  nnaiit  nercr  liaye  boc» 
eHiiil».iD  look. UMm,  nor  liownuKA  dower  that  march 
dtiinhKttkm  nignt  have  ptoeocded  wtuch  owed  to  &eir 
wUe  ■gread  ieliiwpce  >o  much  both  <rfiti  eacitement  ind 
of  iti  BonyMti  For,  .whatever  opanioa  may  be  enters 
ti&B«d  aataiftepteiait  and  ibtiireTafaieof  the  produo- 
tiona  of  CMk  and  Roman  literatore,  or  tiieir  importance 
iayWhy  aadjoataimng  the  intellectoal  progrem  of  the 
wond  at  the  point  whidi  it  has  now  readMd,  it  ean 
hmdtw  be  <Bqpi|ted  Aat  £inq»  never  would  have  made 
th(9advanoaDent  it  d&l  in  the  comne  of  the  fifieentii  and 
■ataentfi  entnriea  but  ftr  tfaem,  and  diat  it  is  to  their 
inqniaiion  tint  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  liie 
beginnii^  of  our  existing  refinement.  But  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  to  Manutius  that  a  part  of  our  gratitude  is  due ; 
since,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  some,  very  probably,  of 
these  ancient  poets,  orators,  historians,  and  pnilosophers, 
would  have  written,  both  for  us  and  for  our  fathers,  in 
vam. 

But  his  admirable  labours,  in  restoring  and  preserving 
the  works  of  others,  did  not  by  any  means  form  the  only 
occupation  of  this  great  printer  during  those  twenty 
years.  Beside  carrying  through  the  press  the  produc- 
tions of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  he  found  time  for 
the  composition  of  several  works  of  his  own,  all  of  them 
full  of  erudition,  and  some  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Ammig  these  may  be  mentioned  grammars  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  a  Greek  and  Latin  dictionary 
in  folio,  being  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  that  had 
been  given  to  the  world.  He  also  founded  at  his  own 
bouse  a  literary  assodation,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Aldine  Academy,  which  obtained  great  celebnly ,  dxv^ 
reckoned,  amoj^  iis  members  the  celebrated EiV^mv]^^ 


CMBnal  Senlio^  and  normd  oten-  of *'ii» 
too,  of  hJB^mMtmmM ymmt^  mdimkb  hb- 


lio  'VBli^QivA  Aflmral  4MBMI  of  loctmi  4tt  njvMk  4nl 


hgi Aldoi  M«iqlfcai<^l  in  Wft^  botl^toftm 
Plnd.  wbo  dftiinMipAi  'cBstii^pridked  lAwttUt  wb  ■ 
Us  sther  had  done,  botk  as  a  prinlsr  tad  a 
ietlart.  Maiy  of  iim  wotkB  :wMdi  pwisoiit  Jkaai  jji 
imssiMPS  enriohed  hyloanwd  cumuwtM'iai'Jh—  ^Ji 
o<wii  ponu  'Wmi  -wit  VtBBotian  Aoadeaiii^^MM  lOMdiflk 
in  ISoS,  ^jon*  MAwnos  was  aapolalad  BnteMr  m 
Blmpieiioe,  aad  dirsetor 'oT 'te  ptfbtiay  nsiahll AiKirt  } 
but  <fcat  asiauiation  ^snfinned  ia  eaistaneo-oaly  Hwp  ^ 
years.  He  ^nas  aftarwaids  indaoed  to  4wtdo  aa  % 
at  Roiney  on  tfio  intfUatJkm  of^he  IPopa^  and,  ji 
he  stiU  JuB]^  his  pteai  at  waik  in  V^eaioe  ^dak^  lift 


rn  of  1^  life  were  spent  in  that  dUnr.  B0  
lS74y  leaving-  a  son,  eoannQnlT' chM  Ifaa  twimw 
Aldns  (to  ^Mmguish  iiim  from  me  gvaBcHhtfaer^,  ijta^ 
aMiough  a  fmrsen  of  some  learning  imd  taleoC,  dkinat 
quite  sustain  the  reputation  of  Ins^fiHiiilyin  eitlier  of 'die 
two  depttlments  in  ndiach  its  •praeedina' membeva  liadae- 
quii«d  so  much  andsoch  wdi4nertfeed  oiatinction.  Vwkr 
him,  the  printing-<^ce  fell  into  discredit  and  deciy ;  ani 
he  at  last  gave  op  the  husbeai  to  one  «€  hia  waitawL 
fie  Aed,  itis  said,  ^from  the  eflfectsof  a«irfeit,  in  I1W, 
and  the  vahiable  Ubiaiy.  collected,  by  his  fethar  ai^  iii 
crandiuher,  was  soon  arfcerwards  senadnpan  hf  hia-anp 
ditota,  and  add 'to  pnr  his  debts. 

Contemponay  with  the  Manolii  m  IkAf.  imn  i^ 
£sliennes  or  SononiaBs  in  OPIranaai  -Of  iUa  fin^v 
eektbraled  as  printers  tot  nearijone  Jbundaadi  aad  <jy 
jears,  about  a-ooaen  memben  are  unaaiwratud  aaiHrtar 
guishedfor  their  fitenay  attainments ;  but  we  oas  ^aai^ 
affbrd  to  nolioe  tiM  two  most  eminent  names  'kt^ha-Bst,  jj 
fimt  Robert  and  'his  son  Heniy.  The  ibranr  was  ^bom  la 
JFaris  in  1509,  and  coaunsnoed  borinessin  thai 
printar  on  hk  own  aoooaat^lMnit'diefeartMi. 
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before  this  time  acted  as  chief  maiuiger  of  ibe  citahlidi- 
ment  of  his  father-in-law,  Simon  de  Colines,  and  had,  in 
that  situation,  superintended  an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  publication  of  which  gave  great  umbrage  to 
die  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  T^sological  Colleppe,  and 
first  drew  upon  him  that  suspicion  of  an  inclination  to- 
wards Protestantism  which  he  afterwards  justified  by  hia 
formal  abandonment  of  the  Catholic  faith,  fie  was  not 
only  the  most  distinguished  printer,  but  ene  of  the  most 
learned  sdiolars,  of  his  time,  as  hb  works,  and  espedally 
his  great  Thesaurus  of  the  Latin  language,  amply  testify. 
All  the  works  which  proceeded  from  his  press  are 
remarkable  both  for  their  extreme  beauty  of  executioa 
and  their  almost  immaculate  correctness.  In  order  to 
secure  for  them  this  latter  quality,  he  was  wont,  we  are 
told,  in  many  cases  to  exhibit  the  proofs  for  public  in- 
spection, and  to  ofier  a  reward  for  every  error  any  one 
should  detect  in  them.  One  of  his  editions  of  the  Gredc 
New  Testament  is  known  by  the  strange  name  of  the 
''  Fulres"  edition,  which  was.  given  to  it  in  conseouence 
of  the  word  ^'  Plures"  in  the  Latin  prefiice  bemg  so 
printed,' — an  error  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the 
only  one  in  the  work,  till  a  more  diligent  examination  in 
recent  times  discovered  four  others  in  the  Greek  text. 

The  supposed  religious  opinions  of  Robert  Stephens 
exposed  himf  during  a  great  part  of  his  lifetime,  to  in* 
oessant  annoyance  and  menace  from  zealots  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  from  whose  hostility  he  was  M'ith  difiiculty 
protected  even  by  the  patronage  of  the  king,  Francis  1. 
When  Francis  died,  Stephens  felt  that  the  security  he 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  Paris  was  gone  with  his  royal 
patron ;  and  after  a  short  time  he  retired  to  Geneva.  Ue 
resided  in  that  city  for  several  years,  carrying  on  his  busi- 
ness as  a  printer,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1559,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-six.  From  many  honourable  testimonies  that 
have  been  borne  to  the  learning  of  this  great  printer,  it 
is^sufficicnt  to  qUote  the  eulogium  of  the  celebrated  D« 
Thou,  who  affirms  that  France  and  Christendom  o??^  a 
deeper  debt  of  gratitude  to  bun  than  to  their  ereaitesl 
captains;  and  that  be  has  done  more  to  immortBdiz^  ibft 
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reign  of  Francis  I.,  than  all  that  monarch's  own  most 
famous  exploits. 

-  Henry  Stephens,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert,  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  that  ever  lived,  and  so  voluminous 
an  author,  that  if  he  had  spent  his  life  in  writing  books, 
he  would  have  left  us  enough  to  admire  in  the  evidence 
of  his  industiy  and  fertility.  But  instead  of  this  being 
the  case,  his  days  were  passed  partly  amidst  the  toils  of  a 
laborious  occupation,  and  partly  under  the  pressure  of 
misfortune  and  penury,  and  in  wandering  about  in  quest 
even  of  mere  subsistence.  He  was  bom  in  1528  ;  and 
after  having  been  carefully  educated,  and  having  travelled 
in  Italy,  England,  and  the  Netherlands,  he  appears  to  have 
accompanied  his  father  when  he  left  Paris  for  Greneva. 
He  soon,  however,  returned  to  the  former  city ;  and  al- 
though known  to  be  attached,  like  his  father,  to  the  Re- 
formed faith,  contrived  to  obtain  permission  to  settle  there 
as  a  printer,  about  the  year  1557.  From  this  time  there 
continued  to  issue  from  his  press  a  succession  of  editions 
of  the  classic  writers,  and  other  works,  not  only  printed 
with  the  greatest  care  and  correctness,  but  abounding 
in  new  and  improved  readings,  which  the  labours  and 
ingenuity  of  the  editor  had  discovered,  and  almost  always 
accompanied  by  learned  prefaces  and  commentaries  from 
his  own  pen,  which  are  read  by  scholars  to  this  day  with 
profit  and  admiration.  But  the  great  work,  to  the  com- 
pilation of  which  he  devoted  himself  with  especial  ardour 
and  assiduity,  was  his  celebrated  Thesaurus,  or  Dictionary 
of  the  Greek  Language.  This  extraordinary  performance 
was  the  fruit  of  twelve  years  of  laborious  application, 
aided  by  an  acquaintance  with  his  subject  unrivalled 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  more  extensive,  perhaps, 
than  has  been  possessed  by  any  scholar  since  his  time. 
The  undertaking,  however,  had  completely  exhausted 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  unfortunate  author ;  and 
nothing  could  have  saved  him  from  ruin,  except  a  much 
more  rapid  sale  of  the  work  than  its  magnitude,  and  ne- 
cessarily high  price,  in  almost  any  circumstances  admitted. 
He  struggled  with  his  difficulties  for  some  years,  and 
might,  perhajSj  have  eventua%  saeet^^o^Vi  «»x«Krantiog 
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them ;  when  his  hopes  were  on  a  sodden  eztingd^ed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  rival  publication,  professins^  to  be 
the  work  of  John  Scapula.  This  person  had,  it  ap* 
pears,  been  employed  as  a  derk,  or  corrector  of  the  press, 
in  Stephens's  office,  during  the  printing  of  the  Thesaurus ; 
and  the  stoiy  commonly  told  is,  that  while  acting  in  this 
capacity,  he  had  secretly  applied  himself,  with  a  base 
industry,  to  the  compilation  of  an  abridgment  of  that  great 
work,  which  he  was  thus  enabled  to  brin?  into  the  market 
in  sufficient  time  to  ruin  the  sale  of  the  larger  and  dearer 
l)ublication.  As  it  seems  unquestionable,  however,  that 
the  first  edition  of  Scapula's  Dictionary  did  not  make  its 
appearance  till  seven  years  after  the  publication  of  that  of 
Stephens,  it  is  unnecessanr  to  suppose  the  former  to  have 
acted  quite  so  treacherously  as  b  generally  alleged,  seeing^ 
that  seven  years  were  surely  sufficient  to  finish  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  work  which  the  original  author  had  taken  only 
twelve  years  to  compile ;  and  that,  therefore.  Scapula's 
performance  may  be  very  easily  conceived  to  have  been 
Degun,  not  while  he  was  superintending  the  printing  of  his- 
master's  Thesaurus,  but  some  time  after  its  publication. 
In  making  this  remark,  we  do  not  mean  to  dispute  either 
the  justice  of  the  charge  of  plagiarism  which  has  been 
brought  against  Scapula,  or  the  fact,  that  the  appearance- 
of  his  book,  notwithstanding  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  its  publication  and  that  of  the  work  from  wnich 
it  was  stolen,  considerably  injured  the  sale  of  the  latter. 
The  truth  is,  that  this  abridgment,  looked  upon  even  as 
such,  was  a  performance  of  very  considerable  ability,  and 
much  more  commodious  for  consultation  in  ordinary  cases 
than  the  larger  work.  It  has  ever  since  its  appearance 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  to  which 
recourse  can  be  had  in  the  study  of  Greek;  and  has, 
without  doubt,  contributed  essentially  to  the  diifusionf  of 
a  knowledge  of  that  language — a  circumstance  which 
makes  one  learned  writer  observe,  that  Scapula  has  done 
at  least  as  much  service  to  scholars  in  general  as  he  did 
injory  to  his  master ;  while  another  goes  the  \en^\l  o^« 
nifldntaimng,  with  more  semibility,  it  will  be  t\\o\i^\\t^  lo 
the  mteregte  of  Greek  leeming  than  to  the  pr\uc\y\ea  o^ 
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moraliiy  and  honourable  conduct,  that  the  glory  of  the 
author  of  so  excellent  a  work  ought  in  nowise  to  suffisr 
diminution  from  any  incorrectness  of  conduct  he  may 
have  been  ffuilty  of  in  the  preparation  of  it.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbtd)le  that  many  copies  of  the  large  Thesaurus 
still  remained  unsold  when  the  abridgment  came  oat; 
while  that  event  would  completely  put  an  end  to  the  idea 
of  a  second  edition,  however  necessary  to  meet  the  great 
expenditure  that  had  been  incurred. 

Stephens  con^ued,  for  some  years  after  this  nusfor- 
tune,  to  labour  with  unwearied  diligence  both  as  a  printer 
and  as  an  author,  sustained  partly  by  the  patronage  and 
promises  of  the  king,  Henry  III.,  whom  he  soon  found, 
nowever,  to  be  more  liberal  of  profession  than  perform- 
ance. As  a  last  resource,  therefore,  he  left  Paris,  where 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
had  recently  added  to  his  calamities,  and  spent  «e¥ani 
years  in  wandering  from  one  city  to  another,  in  the  con- 
stantly disappointed  hope  of  finding  some  means  of  re- 
establishing nis  ruined  fortunes.  We  find  him  at  one 
time  at  Orleans,  then  again  at  Paris,  and  then  succes- 
sively in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Hungary.  At  last, 
having  fallen  sick  at  Lyons,  he  died  there  in  an  alms- 
house, in  the  year  1598,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  history  of  this  great  scholar  has  been  often  quoted 
as  a  signal  illustration  of  the  ill  fortune  not  unfrequently 
attendant  upon  a  life  devoted  to  literature.  Undouotedly, 
learning  and  genius  are  not  exempted  from  the  disap- 
pointments and  sorrows  of  this  world,  any  more  than 
Ignorance  ;  and  sometimes  the  stroke  of  misfortune  is 
more  keenly  felt  from  the  sensibility  which  high  intel- 
lectual cultivation  has  conferred  upon  the  sufferer.  In 
the  mere  pursuit  of  wealth,  too,  it  may  be  that  the  disin- 
terestedness and  comparative  forgetfumess  of  sdf,  which 
an  attachment  to  letters  has  a  tendency  to  beget  in  him 
who  is  under  its  influence,  shall  sometimes  leave  him  a 
little  way  behind  a  more  eager  competitor,  by  allowing 
him  to  overlook  opportunities  of  which  a  more  unscrupu- 
]au8  man  would  take  advantage,  or  seducing  him  to  turn 
aside  after  speculations  prounsmg  YkVoi  moc^  of  ^lory  than 
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'  of  profit.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  most  and  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  as  to  the  natural  tendency  of  leaminj^  to 
bring  misfortnnes  upon  the  head  of  its  possessor — which 
is  all  that  is  meant,  we  suppose,  by  the  '*  unhappy  &te 
of  the  learned,^'  and  other  phrases  of  like  import.  Wow, 
even  if  nothing  could  be  adfvanced  from  the  same  view  of 
the  subject  to  counterbalance  all  this,  there  would  not  be 
much  in  it ;  for  it  is  no  great  disparagement  of  mental 
cultivation,  which  is  prodigal  of  so  many  far  higher  and 
better  rewards,  to  say,  that  it  has  no  particular  tendency 
to  put  money  in  a  man*s  pocket,  or  even  that  it  may  some- 
times chance  to  impede  in  a  slight  degree  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  property,  by  the  affection  which  it  creates  for 
richer  sources  of  enjovment.  If  it  should  not  bring  over- 
flowing wealth,  whicn,  at  best,  is  but  one  of  the  means 
of  happiness,  it  will  bring  happiness  itself— wealth  for 
the  mmd,  if  not  for  the  purse.  And  as  for  the  other 
accusation,  that  the  more  a  man's  nature  is  refined  by 
education  and  a  taste  for  knowledge,  the  more  sensibly 
will  he  feel  such  calamities  as  may  befall  him,  it  amounts 
merely  to  this, — that  the  more  intense  the  life,  the  more 
delicate  and  shrinking  the  sensibility;  the  higher  the 
elevation,  the  more  dangerous  the  fall.  If  it  be  held  that 
our  nature  approaches  nearest  to  its  perfection,  when  it 
most  resembles  that  of  a  tortoise  or  a  vegetable,  then,  for 
this  reason,  we  might  argue,  on  the  same  grounds,  that 
intellectual  cultivation  is  pernicious  and  unwise.  But  it 
is  forgotten,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  dispute,  that 
even  in  the  world's  ordinary  pursuits  and  business,  science 
and  literature  must  give  their  cultivators,  upon  the  whole, 
at  least  as  many  and  as  important  advantages  as  they  can 
possibly  deprive  them  of.  There  is  no  probability  at  all 
m  the  supposition,  that  the  possession  of  superior  learning 
has  generally  had  the  effect  of  preventing  its  owners  from 
succeedmg  m  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  most 
likely,  in  ninetv-nine  instances  out  of  every  hundred, 
materially  contnbuted  to  their  success,  and  procured  foT 
them  a  degree  of  advancement  to  which  the  getveT^\t^  ^S. 
their  less  accomplished  associates  never  ventared  cvctl  \s> 
tispve.    We  might  refer  for  proof  to  many  o^  l\ve  xv^xoRa 
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wo  have  tdready  had  occaaioii  to  mention  in  theM  p 
B3  well  as  to  manj  others  we  have  yet  to  notice. 
misfortunes  of  a  man  whose  life  has  been  prindjall 
voted  to  literary  pursuits  make  a  more  touching  nan 
than  those  of  nim  who  has  been  thrown  out  in  the 
vulgar  scramble  for  the  good  things  of  tliis  life ;  and 
stories  are  therefore  fondlv  repeated  and  reraemt) 
Sut,  although  good  enough  as  stories,  tfaej  are  ^ 
little  as  arguments ;  seeing  that  there  is  not  oae  of 
that  might  not  be  csffily  matched  bj  another  that  i 
tell,  if  not  as  pathetdcallj,  yet  just  as  fordbly,  oi 
opposite  side  of  the  question.  Upon  this  view  o: 
matter,  however,  we  have  no  inclination  to  dwell  ; 
is  not  chicHj  on  the  strength  of  eucU  consideratioiii 
we  would  recommend  tlie  puisuit  of  knowledge. 
profitable  to  a  far  higher  end  than  the  mere  advanoe 
of  its  votaries  in  worldly  wealth ;  although  in  that, 
it  is  an  ally  and  not  en  adversary.  Andas  for  the 
scholar,  the  calamities  of  whose  latter  days  we  have 
recorded,  the  generally  unfortunate  destiny  of  the  la 
b  not  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  his  history, 
family  had  risen  by  their  learning,  had  throu^  tht 
quired  both  wealth  and  distinction,  and  owed  to  no 
dse  the  station  they  long  held  at  the  very  head  of 

Cfession  in  Europe  and  in  the  world.  Even  he  hi 
flourished  by  the  same  means,  in  affluence  ai 
honour,  for  many  years ;  and  if  one  of  his  undertal 
at  last  turned  out  unsuccessful,  partly  througfa  the  i 
conduct  of  another,  and  partly,  let  it  be  allowed, 
the  nature  of  the  speeulaiion  itself,  into  which  a 
printer,  who  cared  lor  nothing  but  his  money,  woul 
jicrhaps  have  so  rashly  adventured,  it  was,  after  all 
oac  instance  of  the  evils  of  learning  among  many 
trations  of  its  advantages.    And  ii     ' ' 


throw  out  of  view  the  gloiy  of  the  otherwise  unprofl 
enterprise,  the  feeling  of  triumph  in  its  acbievei 
which  all  it  had  cost  could  not  take  away,  and  die  ai 
pation  of  that  award  of  posterity  on  the  finished  i 
irhjch  the  Icnowlcdge  of  the  ruin  it  had  brought  o) 
iJJuatrioag  projector  would  only  make  more  generoui 


inter,  who  was  tne  autiior  of  eevenu  leaxned 
irboae  daoKhter,  Petronilla,  the  wife  of  Robert 
other  of  the  great  Henry  Stephens,  wu  m 
tij  that  she  IB  said  to  have  taught  both  ber 
dberserranta  I^tin,  and  to  have  permitted 
■linage  to  be  spoken  in  the  family — that  of 
ho  established  his  press  at  Basil  in  Switzer- 
ns  so  highly  esteemed  by  Erasmus  for  his 
Qg,  that  this  celebrated  person  woa  induced  to 
I  resilience  there  in  order  to  have  his  works 
90  able  a  scholar — and  that  of  Ofobihcs,  the 
'  Froben  in  the  same  dty,  many  of  the  works 
ly  whom,  bcddes  being  remarkable  for  their 
are    illustrated   by   his   own    prefaces   and 

»  belonging  to  later  times  and  to  our  own 
e  of  the  most  distinguished  is  that  of  the  very 
OHAs  RnDDiHAn,  who  carried  on  a  con^der- 
n  in  Edinburvh,  during  the  early  pert  of  last 
'be  editions  ol  the  classical  authors  that  issued 
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Riiddiman  held  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  librarian  to 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinbui^h  (in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  celebrated  David  Hume^,  and  was  also 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper,  which  he  had  established 
himself,  and  which  still  exists.  Among  recent  English 
printers  the  well-known  Wulliam  Bowteb  long  pre- 
sented a  conspicuous  example  of  that  accomplished  saio« 
larship,  united  to  the  most  diligent  habits  of  buiuness, 
which  used  to  be  so  common  in  the  good  old  times  of  the 
art.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  his  partner  and  successor, 
the  late  Mr.  John  Nichojls,  whose  antiquarian  know- 
ledge, and  extensive  labours  in  different  departments  of 
literature,  justly  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  the 
modem  ornaments  of  his  profession. 

The  father  of  Richardson,  the  great  novelist,  was  a 
joiner ;  and  he  himself,  after  having  been  taught  reading 
and  writing  at  a  country  school,  was  boimd  apprentice  to 
a  London  printer,  named  Wilde,  with  whom  he  served 
for  the  usual  period.  Soon  after  his  ap(»'enticeship  had 
expired,  he  tound  employment  as  foreman  in  a  pniatinff- 
oince ;  but  in  this  situation  he  remained  for  five  or  six 
years  with  scarcely  a  lioi)e  of  any  higher  advancement. 
By  the  assistance  of  several  friends,  however,  whom  his 
industry,  intelligence,  and  amiable  manners  had  secured 
for  him,  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  enter  into  business 
on  his  own  account ;  when,  having  establbhcd  him- 
self in  a  court  in  Fleet  Sti*eet,  his  success  speedily 
began  to  justify  the  exjicctations  that  had  been  enter- 
tained of  him.  Meanwhile  his  literary  tastes,  and  even 
some  indications  he  had  given  of  his  talents  as  a  writer, 
had  become  known  among  his  acquaintance,  and  he  was 
employed  on  various  occasions  by  the  booksellers  in  the 
composition  of  prefaces  and  dedications  for  works  which 
they  were  bringing  out.  At  last  they  proposed  to  him 
the  writing  of  a  volume  of  Familiar  Letters  ;  and  it  was 
this  circumstance,  we  are  told,  which  suggested  the  idea  of 
his  ^^, Pamela,'*  the  first  production  by  wnich  he  obtained 
any  distinction  as  an  author.  He  was  already  in  his 
Mtjr-second  year  when  he  commenced  the  composition  of 
tbis  work.     And  yet  such  was  the  eagerness  with  which 


Joteph  Andrews."  The  effect  of  ibia  satire 
y  felt  bj  lUchiirdson,  that  he  dctermioed  to 
rid  that  be  could  write  as  well  in  anotlker 
of  of  which  he  produced  a  continuation  of 
der  the  title  of  "  Pamela  in  High  Life," 
It  meet  with  much  success.  He  was  not  dis- 
iwever,  by  this  failure,  but  only  instructed 
true  path  in  which  be  was  fitted  to  excel, 
to  his  studies,  and  aller  some  years  appeared 
author  by  the  publication  of  the  two  firat 
bis  greatest  work,  his  "  Clarissa  Ilarlowe." 
of  this  produetioD  was  immcuee.  Appearing 
«rts,  it  excited  the  public  curiosity  in  the 
lee.  During  the  progress  of  its  publication, 
t  was  translated  into  French,  it  nused  its 
I  estimation  of  conlinental  critics  to  the  first 
the  writers  of  the  age,  Itichardson  was  in 
?ear  when  he  cave  fliis  wcwk  to  the  world  ; 
not  yet  concluded  his  literaiy  career.  Four 
irds  he  appeared  again  before  the  public  with 
innanee,  his  "  SirCharlesGrandison."  This 
a  immediate  predecessor)  extends  to  the  un- 


munber  of  iwget.  What  he  most  vanted  was  tbe  i 
rty'ection.  mcbardson  U  undoubtedly  one  or  the 
greatest  of  our  writers  in  the  depcuijnent  to  wbici 
works  belong ;  but  on  the  continent  he  ia  Tery  gene 
considered  as  standing  at  the  head  of  bis  whole  < 
without  n  rival.  It  maj  be  that  he  has  some  qua 
which  give  him  a  claim  to  this  pre-eminence ;  bu 
works,  m  their  original  languaee,  are  too  defect] 
permit  us  to  rate  him  quite  so  nigh.  Perhaps  soi 
Iheir  faults  do  not  appear  so  strouglj  under  the  di^ 
of  translation;  and  among  those  most  likely  to  be 
■ofiened,  we  riiould  especwllj  reckon  the  eenenl  i 
gance  and  extreme  sloTenliness  of  the  styte.  Thi 
.  fault  which  the  author,  in  all  probaHli^,  conld 
materially  corrected,  had  he  taken  the  requisite  p^ 
lUchardson  published  nothing  of  anj  impcnlaiice 
toB  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison;  but  it  is  importai 
noUce,  that  his  literarj  labours  did  not  interfere  wit 
attention  to  business  or  impede  his  commercial  siii 
In  1754  we  find  him  chosen  Master  of  the  Statk 
Companj ;  and  some  yean  after  he  purchased  half  < 
patent  of  king's  printer.  He  had  by  this  time,  ini 
amassed  a  respectable  fortune,  which  enabled  hi 
indulge  himself  with  the  luxury  of  a  counb^  resid 
where  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the  Bocii 
his  friends,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  admu 
which  his  writings  had  procured  for  him.  He  di 
the  year  1761,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 


BoTTOH  was  born  in  1723,  in  tho  town  o> 
ere  hu  father  was  a  working  woolcombo', 
fith  a  large  fimtlj,  for  whom  his  utmost  ei- 
cely  sufficed  to  procure  subsistence.  "Mj 
r,"  xavB  hia  son  in  the  interesting  account  lis 
iM  life, "  more  tban  once,  one  infant  on  her 

few  more  faanmng  about  her,  have  all  fasted 
f ;  and  when  food  arrived,  she  has  suffered 
a  tear  to  take  her  share."  Of  his  mother, 
ajn  retuned  the  tcndcrcst  recollection.  After 
raoce  of  this  struggle,  she  died  when  he  wai 
tenth  year,  and  he  and  his  brotheni  and  aiatciB 

the  charge  of  their  father,  who,  now  become 
ICM  from  continued  misfortune,  and  looacnod 
rom  his  chief  stay,  soon  made  matters  wone 
>y  takkg  to  the  alehouse,  and  often  litetallj 
children  to  the  mere  mercies  of  chance, 
me,"  Bay  Button,  "  I  fitsted  trom  breakfast 
.  noon  the  neit,  and  even  then  dined  upon 
nd  water  boiled  into  a  hasty-pudding."  Uii 
sra  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  strong  under- 
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Utter  domestic  neglect.    The  schoolmaster  can  scldi 
much  if  ho  has  not  an  auiiliaiy  at  home.     Williau 


William  HutMi. 


at  that  he  visa  sent,  when  Rve  yean  old,  to  ft  ' 
Thomas  Meat,  oi'  hanh  memory,  who  oftcai,"  he 
^took  occaaioa  to  beat  my  head  aguiuV<&c  vtUtbo 


tana  wm  tiied  on  bii  feet  by  the  superin- 
hfl  diagged  about  witb  him  for  a  year, 
luc^olj'  account  of  his  sutfcringi  ia  thU 


lUBg  during  seven  ycara ;  submit  to  the 
xmvKiieiit  to  the  master  j  be  the  constant 
he  most  rude  and  vulgar  of  the  human 
ght  by  nature,  nor  ever  wishing  to  be 
ouater  at  last,  he  tells  us,  having  on  an« 
\  wound  on  his  baric  while  beating  bim, 
Euniiteriog  a  nicceeding  punishment,  with 
:  cuie,  which  brought  it  mto  such  a  slate, 
ion  was  apprehended. 
t  &e  close  of  this  weary  bondage  in  his 
,  when  he  was  bound  apprentice  again  for 
re  to  a  brother  of  his  father,  a  stodung- 
iugham.  This  person,  though  a  man  of 
f  Ufe,  and  Lept  pretty  much  in  awe  by  a 
rctence  of  enforcing  the  duty  of  temperate 
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clothes  in  a  bundle,  and  two  shillings  from  a  lai^er  sam 
which  he  found  in  his  uncle's  desk,  being  without  another 
penny  in  the  world. 

His  own  tale  of  this  forlorn  adrcnture  is  interesting 
and  j>athetic  in  the  extreme.  The  first  night  he  slept  in 
the  nelds.  The  whole  of  the  next  day  he  continued  his 
wanderings,  scarcely  knowing  in  what  direction,  and 
almost  utterly  without  object  or  hope.  "  Arriving  the 
same  evening,"  the  narrative  then  proceeds,  "within  the 
precincts  of  Lichfield,  I  approached  a  bam,  where  I  in- 
tended to  lodge;  but  finding  the  door  shut,  I  opened 
my  parcels  in  the  fields,  dressed,  hid  my  bags  near  a 
hedge,  and  took  a  view  of  the  city  for  about  two  hours, 
though  very  sore-footed.  Returning  to  the  spot  about 
nine,  I  undressed,  bagged  up  my  things  in  decent  order, 
and  prepared  for  rest ;  but,  alas !  I  had  a  bed  to  seek. 
About  a  stone's  cast  from  the  place  stood  another  bam, 
which  perhaps  might  furnish  me  with  a  lodging.  I 
thought  it  needless  to  take  the  bags  while  I  examined 
the  place,  as  my  stay  would  be  very  short.  The  second 
bam  yielding  no  relief,  I  returned  in  about  ten  minutes. 
But  what  was  my  surprise  when  I  perceived  the  bags 
were  gone !  Terror  seized  me.  I  roared  after  the  rascal, 
but  might  as  well  have  been  silent,  for  thieves  seldoiu 
come  at  a  call.  Running,  raving,  and  lamenting,  about 
the  fields  and  roads,  employed  some  time.  I  was  too 
much  immersed  in  distress  to  find  relief  in  tears.  They 
refused  to  flow.  I  described  the  bags,  and  told  the  aflair 
to  all  I  met.  I  found  pity,  or  seeming  pity,  from  all, 
but  redress  from  none.  1  saw  my  hearers  dwindle  with 
the  twilight;  and,  by  eleven  o'clock,  I  found  myself  in 
the  open  street,  left  to  tell  my  mournful  tale  to  the  silent 
night. 

*^  It  is  not  easy  to  place  a  human  being  in  a  more  dis- 
tressed situation.  My  finances  were  nothing ;  a  stranger 
to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  me ;  no  employ,  nor  likely 
to  procure  any ;  no  food  to  eat,  or  place  of  rest ;  all  the 
little  property  1  had  upon  earth  taken  from  me ;  nay, 
even  nope,  that  last  and  constant  friend  of  the  uniop- 
tunate,  forsook  me.    I  was  *m  a  mox^  Nn^VcStv^^  oondHloQ 


It  from  die  ttimip-ficlds  by  the  way-aide, 
d  ffirmbghaiD.  But  we  need  not  pursue 
-.  The  catastrophe  was  what  might  have 
He  resolved  at  last,  in  his  utter  dcsola- 
imsclf  upon  the  protection  of  his  father ; 
nded,  within  Ices  than  a  week  after  his 
am  to  his  uncle's  house,  and  the  ratiflot- 
•f  mutual  forgiveness  and  forgctfulncas  by 

iw  to  have  first  begun  to  show  that'  in- 
(te  for  intellectual  occupation  which  we 
BO  strongly  marking  hb  character.  His 
tion  WIS  in  favour  of  music.  'To  this 
n*  some  time  devotM  all  his  leisure  hours. 
what  he  calls  a  bell-harp  for  half-a-crown, 

tells  09,  in  endeavouring  to  tunc  it  for 
le  then  ixirrowed  a  dulcimer,  and,  even 

to  play  on  it,  set  about  making  another 
lelf.  "  But  in  the  fabrication  of  this  in- 
ihc,  "I  had  neither  timber  to  work  upon, 
nth,  nor  money  to  purchase  either.     It  is 

is  the  mother  of  invention,    I  pulled  a 

Diiyw   imB  nf  thp  rellrs  nf  mv  Kimiltf.  hnt 


1744 ;  bul  he  still  continued  to  work  with  his  undt 
joumeyman.  It  was  in  1748,  he  telh  us,  thai  he 
Degan  to  be  fond  of  booka,  bis  earliest  purchase  I 
three  rolumes  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  His 
sioD  for  books  gave  rise  to  a  nevr  application  ol 
numual  ingenuity.  Those  ha  bougbt  waag  mostlj 
very  tattered  condition,  he  felt  anxious  to  be  able  1 
store  them  to  a  somewhat  more  seemly  appearance ; 
accordingly  by  observing  a  binder,  with  whom  he 
got  acquuDted,  at  his  work,  soon  contrived  to  make 
self  a.  tolerable  proficient  in  that  craft,  llaring  be 
from  this  man  several  of  his  cast-off  tools,  among  c 
"he  offered  me,"  says  Huttou,  "  a  wom-doim  piei 
two  shillings,  which  no  man  could  use,  and  whicb 
laid  by  for  the  fire.  I  considered  the  nature  of  its 
strtiction,  bought  it,  and  ^d  the  two  shillings.  I 
asked  him  to  favour  me  with  a  hammer  and  a  pin,  ^ 
he  brought  with  half  a  conquering  smile  and  half  a  s 
I  drove  out  the  garter-pin,  wiiich  being  galled,  previ 
the  press  from  working,  and  turned  another  aquare,.i 
perfectly  cured  the  press.  He  sud  in  anger,  '  If  '. 
known,  you  should  not  have  had  it.'  This  prove 
forty-two  years  my  best  binding-press."  Soon  aflei 
too,  be  began  to  write  verses,  which  was  a  fiivi 
amusement  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

At  last,  seeing  no  prospect  of  any  thing  but  drm 
and  poverty  in  the  trade  to  which  he  had  been  br 
uj>,  he  Ictl  his  uncle,  and  took  up  his  readence  i 
Bister  who  lived  in  the  same  town— an  admirable  w< 
whose  aflection  and  unwearied  cores  for  his  comfor 
welfare  did  much  to  compensate  the  loss  end  deserti 
liU  other  relatives.  His  great  ambition  now  waa 
settled  in  business  as  a  bookseller,  and  he  at  last  < 
mined  to  set  up  in  that  character  in  the  town  of  S 
well,  about  Iburleen  miles  from  Nottingham,  He 
accordingly  opened  a  sliop,  with,  as  he  expressed  it, 
twenty  Rulings'  worth  of  trash  for  all  his  stock. 
was,"  says  he,  "my  own  joiner,  put  uji  my  si 
and  fumiluTQ,  and  in  one  day  became  the  most  en 
ixtokscUw  in  the  place."     uotug  eta^hs^wi,  ho« 
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ttoring  the  otfier  dxys  of  the  wedt  in  wotkiiig  at  Xot- 
tingham  as  a  bookbinder,  he  coold  only  give  his  attend* 
aneeat  Southwell  on  the  Satnrdays,  that  being  besides  ouite 
enough  for  the  literaiy  wants  of  the  place.  Throughoat 
a  very  rainy  sammer,  "  I  set  out,"  says  he,  "  at  five 
every  Saturday  morning,  carried  a  burden  of  from  three 
pounds  weight  to  thirty,  opened  shop  at  ten,  starved  in 
it  all  day  upon  bread,  cheese,  and  half  a  pint  of  ale,  took 
from  one  to  six  shillings,  shut  up  at  four,  and,  by  trudging 
through  the  solitary  night  and  the  deep  roads  five  hours 
more,  I  arrived  at*Nettingham  by  nine ;  where  I  always 
found  a  mess  of  milk  porridge  by  the  fire,  prepared  by 
my  valuable  sister." 

This  humble  attempt,  however,  was  the  beginning  of 
his  prosperity.  Next  year  he  was  offered  about  two  hun- 
drea  pounds  weirht  of  old  books,  on  his  note  of  hand,-fbr 
twenty-seven  shulings,  by  a  dissenting  minister  to  whom 
he  was  known ;  and  upon  this  he  immediately  determined 
to  break  up  his  establishment  at  Southwell,  and  to  trans- 
fer himself  to  Birmingham.  He  did  so,  and  succeeded  so 
well,  that,  by  never  i^iifiering  his  expenses  to  exceed  five 
shillings  a-week,  he^und  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  year 
he  had  saved  about  twenty  pounds.; 

This,  of  course,  enabled  him  to  extend  his  business, 
which  he  soon  made  a  very  valuable  one.  Birmingham 
was  to  Button  what  Philadelphia  was  to  Franklin.  The 
fijfit  time  he  had  ever  seen  it  was  when  he  entered  it  after 
running  away  from  his  uncle's,  a  wearied  and  homeless 
wanderer,  with  scercdy  a  penny  in  his  pooket,  and  not  a 
hope  in  the  world  to  trust  to.  Yet  in  thb  place  he  was 
destined  to  acquire,  some  years  after,  an  ample  fortune, 
and  to  -take  hu  place  among  the  most  honoured  of  its 
citizens. 

His  future  ^access  in  life  was  merely  the  result  of  in- 
tegrity, and  regular  and  persevering  industry.  After 
Imvin^  been  four  or  ^ve  years  in  busmiess,  dunn^  which 
time  ne  had  saved  a  good  deal  of  money,  he  married  the 
lady  to  whom  he  continued  united  for  more  than  ^qt\.y 
years,  and  in  whom  he  always  oonndered  tViat  \ie  V«A 
found  the  duef  blewiog*  of  hu  life.     Seme  o£  tVie  «^^eica- 
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lations  in  which  he  involved  himself,  now  that  he  had  be- 
come a  monied  man,  were  not  very  considerate,  and  he 
was  once  or  twice,  in  this  way,  reduced  to  rather  alarm- 
ing difficulties ;  but  he  had  a  resource,  in  his  renewed 
industry  and  attention  to  business,  which  never  failed  to 
retrieve  him.  Even  in  following  those  fancies  which  led 
him  away  from  his  proper  business,  he  often  gave  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  his  characteristic  activity  and 
ucrseverance.  While  superintending  the  building  of  a 
nouse  for  himself,  **  up,"  says  he,  "  at  four  every  morn- 
ing, I  set  the  people  to  work,  watched  over  them  and 
laboured  with  them  all  day,  and  frequently  charged  my- 
self with  the  meanest  and  most  laborious  parts  of  the 
employment."  This  was  after  he  had  been  twenty-five 
years  in  business.  Again,  having  engaged  about  the 
same  time  in  farming,  by  which  he  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money,  he  tells  us  that  he  paid  his  visits  to  his  farm  three 
or  four  times  a  week,  though  it  was  distant  four  or  five 
miles,  always  on  foot,  and,  having  arrived  there  by  ^we 
in  the  morning,  was  back  to  Birmingham  by  brcaidaBt. 
He  had  long  before  this  time,  too,  shown  an  ambition  for 
public  employment ;  and,  having  been  appointed  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Requests,  had  distinguished 
himself  greatly  by  his  zealous  and  able  exertions  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  diversified  occupations 
that  Mr.  Ilutton  conceived  the  idea  of  commencing  au- 
thor, and  actually  found  time  for  a  succession  of  literary 
performances,  such  as  would  have  been  accounted  credit- 
able to  the  application  of  a  person  leading  a  life  of  unin- 
terrupted leisure.  It  shows  what  may  be  accomplished 
in  any  circumstances,  if  a  man's  heart  be  in  his  work.  In 
such  a  case,  the  most  incessant  calls  of  business,  or  the 
most  arduous  professional  duties,  are  scarcely  any  inter- 
ruption to  the  prosecution  of  the  fondly  cherished  enter- 
prise. The  moments  that  other  avocations  leave  Tor  it, 
the  fewer  they  are,  are  only  the  more  predous;  and, 
being  so  higlily  valued,  are,  m  a  corresponding  degree, 
economically  and  profitably  used.  For  it,  too,  are  care- 
fully  gathered  and  saved  all  thoae  UtUe  fragments  of  timei 


op|»ortimities  of  repose  and  meditation,  of  which  Ihn 
iest  life  has  many,  aiiil  which,  wiliiout  some  such  ob- 
readj-  to  rake  Ihem  up,  are  so  apt  to  be  trifleJ  away 
losl.     As  one  of  our  old  poets  fipresacs  it, 

'■  A  good  wit,  iLat  on  (he  immDrtal  slirine 
Of  memory  engrftTra  a  wort  ilivine, 
Abroad,  abed,  at  board,  for  eicr  uses 
To  mind  his  Ibeme,  aud  on  his  book  still  muses," 

ilr.  Uutlon  had  been  in  ihe  habit  of  sending  verses 
auonally  to  the  mugazines,  almost  from  the  commence- 
nt  of  ht)  residence  in  Itirmbgham ;  but  it  was  In  the 
IT  1780  tb*t  he  undertook,  for  the  first  lime,  to  writes 
lit.  Tbiswaa  his  wellknown  History  of  Binninghani, 
on  the  (imposition  of  this  work,  lie  tells  us,  he  spent 
J  DtoDths.  "  Fearing  niy  ttbility,"  says  he,  "  I  wrote 
1  dread."    The  mere  money  he  received  on  this  occa- 

WBS  but  a  scanty  remuneration  for  liis  labour,  oil  his 
lUhcr  allowed  bim  being  forty  pounds,  together  vrith 
«ty-fivc  copies  of  the  work.  But  be  was  abundantly 
arded  iu  another  way  :  the  enjoyment  he  look  in  his 

itself  was  eirmisite.  "  Pleased,"  says  be,  "asafond 
'nl  with  tliia  history,  as  my  first  lilei'ary  ottsprine,  I 

be  said  while  in  manuscript  to  have  had  the  whole 
teart.  Had  a  line  been  quoted,  I  could  have  fol- 
lA  it  up  through  the  chapter.  Frequently,  while 
ke  in  the  night,  I  have  repeated  it  in  silence  for  tno 
hrec  hours  together,  without  adding  or  missing  a 
I."  In  referring  to  another  of  his  works,  he  tolls  us, 
ke  manner,  that  "the  pen  itself  lias  rewarded  itsown 
mr,  for  the  pleasure  of  writing  b  inconceivable," 
be  History  of  Birmingham  was  published  in  1782, 
Hutton  was  immediately  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  An- 
Drian  Society  of  Edinburgh.  A  second  edition  of  the 
I  was  called  for  the  fallowing  year,  and  it  has  ever 
)  maintained  a  high  reputation  among  the  class  of 
nctioDs  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  author,  although 
Ij  (izty  yean  of  age  when  this  bis  first  pu\>licai\on. 
ared,  lired  to  «U  to  it  a  long  list  of  other  wotVa. 
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IlavinsT  now  Curly  made  hk  appearance  before  ike  wdrld 
as  a  Htcrarr  man,*  he  took  advantage,  with  his  charaetep- 
Ktio  actiTity  and  eacemess,  of  erer^  opportunity^  of  tup- 
porting  his  new  Imracter.  For  instance,  having  been 
rallied  to  the  metropolis  in  1785,  to  give  his  evidence  on 
a  trial,  he  converted  the  inddent  into  the  matter  of  a 
IvK^k.  which  he  pubKshed  soon  after  his  return  home, 
uiidor  the  title  of  "  A  Journey  to  London."  In  the 
iuiue  manner,  a  few  years  after,  having  ffone  with  his 
fUinily  on  a  trip  to  Blackpool,  a  watering-plaoe  in  Lanca- 
shire! he  wrote  and  pubhshcd  its  history.  Of  his  other 
works,  the  principal  are  his  Histories  of  the  Court  of  Re- 
oiKsts.  and  of  the  Hundred  Court  of  Birmingham,  his 
UisNtry  of  the  Battle  of  Bosvrorth  Field,  his  History  of 
IXTby.  aiul  his  Description  of  the  Roman  WalL  la 
onlerthe  bener  to  pie|iare  himself  for  the  compofttm  of 
this  lust  work,  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the  oelebrtted 
reniniint  of  antit^uit}'  to  which  it  relates,  he  performed  a 
jiHimey  of  above  six  hundred  miles,  entirely  on  foot,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Of  this  journey,  whidi  ocM- 
pi«>d  ThirTT-fi%-e  da\*s,  his  daugliter,  who  accompanied  him 
on  horsetttck.  has*iHibIished  a  very  interesting  account 

Another  of  the  works  of  his  old  age  was  a  volume  of 
iwins.  Indoeii.  verse-making  seems  to  have  been  the 
favourite  amiiseuKMit  of  his  leisure,  especially  after  he 
r\*tirtHl  fixnn  business  on  reaching  his  seventieth  year. 
In  ITiK).  we  tind  him  recording  twenty-six  poetical  effii- 
skms  auHMig  the  results  of  his  literary  industry ;  and,  fir 
A  IiHiiT  while,  even-  succeeding  year  added  its  contribu- 
tion of  the  :Kmie  s|XN?ies  of  intellectual  produce.  He 
us^hI  t\)  tag  his  rhymes  while  taking  lus  daily  walks  ba- 
t\\(V!i  his  ixHmtry-house  and  his  shop  in  town,  whkh, 
ahhixitrh  now  given  up  to  the  charge  of  his  son,  he  oon« 
imiuihI  to  visit  with  nearly  as  much  regularity  as  ever. 
Under  date  of  1795  he  wntce,  «*  Walki^  and  aariitia^ 
tay  $t>n  employed  the  body :  studying  and  writine,  the 
mind.*'  Soon  after  this,  his' wife's  heulUi,  which  had  knC 
tkvn  in  u  deelinhig  state,  became  aliurmingly  infirm ;  w 
nmch  of  his  time  was  occumed  in  bestowing  tiie  moi^ 
drfivtioiuite  attentions  uY^n  Uie  Vm^ivi^  cflmpnioa  of  hi> 


n  bj  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  rioters,  nho, 
SI,  wVK  so  unaccouotably  a)lun-ed  toconi- 
J  dayt,  ereiy  species  of  outrosc  and  dcvai- 
jwn  of  Bimiingnam,  and  by  irfiom  ber  hus- 
wta  burned  to  the  ground,  and  his  property 
be  amount  of  many  thousands  of  pounds^ 
Ifiil  proeeedbgs,  so  deeply  disgracehil  botir 
rpetrators  and  to  the  unresisting  lookers-on^ 
i«s  left  us  a  narrative,  eloquent  with  indig- 
lOBt  interesting,  from  its  graphic  detail  of 
bappily  so  foreign  to  the  improved  habits 
of  the  people.  His  wife  never  recovered 
kahe  received  on  this  occasion,  driven  as 
anuly  nere  from  their  home,  and  literally 
rbrth<'  "  '  ■    ■      ' i.-i.-_,  - 


le  yet  doubtful  if  a  shilling  remained  to 
irorld  "       '  i    ■       .. 


iplore  a  shelter  from 

liilling  remained  to 

pay  for  the  accommodatioa  they 

ar  man  died  in  1615,  at  the  great  age  of 
The  histoiy  of  his  life,  trrittcn  by  himself 
[Hce  oF  little  more  than  two  months,  while 
y-Gfth  year,  has  been  given  to  the  world' 
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for  a  man,  even  after  being  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  to 
overcome,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  the  disadvantages, 
of  the  most  neglected  youth.  Hutton  had,  according  to 
his  own  account,  reached  his  twenty-third  year  before  be 
began  to  take  a  liking  to  books.  Yet  we  liave  seen  both 
how  strongly  attached  he  afterwards  became  to  reading, 
and  what  a  respectable  figure  he  succeeded  in  making  as 
an  author ;  although  he  may  almost  be  siud  not  to  have 
taken  up  his  pen  till  the  period  of  life  at  which  most  other 
wTitcrs  have  laid  theirs  down.  We  thus  see  that  even 
the  circumstances  usually  accounted  most  adverse  to  the 
attainment  of  eminence  are  aU  surmountable  by  zeal  and 
perseverance ;  that  excellence  is,  in  any  position,  almost 
the  infallible  result  of  the  determination  to  excel ;  and 
that  u])on  a  man  himself  chiefly,  and  not  upon  his  ou^• 
ward  fortunes,  does  it  depend  whether  he  make  the 
delights  of  knowledge  and  philosophy  his  own,  or  spend 
his  life  in  mental  torpor,  and  go  to  his  gpnave  without 
having  known  what  it  is  to  enjoy  the  highest  and  most 
distinguishing  capacities  of  his  nature. 

The  name  of  William  Hutton  naturally  calls  to  our 
recollection  that  of  Robebt  Dodslet.  Doddey  was 
bom  in  1703,  at  Mansfield,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
only  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Derby,  the  native 
place  of  Hutton.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  his 
education,  consequently,  of  the  scantiest  description.  Us 
was  in  tlie  first  instance  bound  apprentice  to  a  stocking- 
weaver  ;  but  ai'ter  some  time  he  abandoned  this  employ- 
ment, and,  having  gone  into  service,  became  cventuallj 
footman  to  the  Honourable  Mi-s.  Lowthcr.  In  thif 
situation,  having  addressed  a  copy  of  vei'sos  to  Pope,  be 
obtained  the  notice  of  that  celebrated  writer ;  and,  under 
his  encouragement,  was  induced  to  publish  by  subscnptioii 
a  volume  of])oeni8,  to  which  he  gave  die  title  of  "The 
Muse  in  Livery/'  It  attracted  a  good  deal  of  the  pubUe 
attention,  and  was  followed  soon  ai'ter  by  a  satirical  oi^ 
mcdy,  called  "The  Toyshop,'*  which  roj)e  was  kind 
^enough  to  read  in  manuscript,  and  to  employ  his  iofluenoe 
^tf^^tting  represented.  Its  success  was  so  great  that  the 
mfSia  enabied  the  'author  to  etaex^gi^^  iionsL  his  humblB 


■lioi).  One  day,  w£en  his  Irieiiil.  tope 
MMuraniiig  with  him,  to  mentioo  a  cartoin 
bated  for  the  good  table  he  kept,  ■'  I 
ill,"' add  Dodsley,  "I  wa»  hia  servant." 
UtODtion  to  business,  be  fouad  time  for 
BUthordup;  and  contiaued  till  nearly  the 

to  give  tU'the  world  a  succesBiOD  of  works, 
hi<£  eojoj'ed  considerable  popularity,  aad 
I  uMf  be  stud  to  have  secured  for  him  a 
among  tlie  writers  of  bis  country.  His 
"BF'"")  '"  partttmlar,  entitJed-  "  The  Eeo- 
in  Idle,"  is  well  known,  and  was  so  hi^ly 
}  first  appearance  as  to  be  auspecled  to  have 
1  the  p«n  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  This  was 
r  worit,  not  only  in  England  but  ib  otber 
auixh  so,  that  there  are  enumerated  about 
ent  traaslatiaaS'  of  it  into  the  Fnencb  lan- 

Dodsley  died  in  1764. 
of  maay  other  literair  booksellers  might  be 
Fthem  nearly  as  much  self-educated' men  as 
xlsley.     Mx.  John  Auios,  who  died  at  an 
in  1806,  and  was  well  known  as  a  political 
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distinguished  for  eccentricity  as  for  learning.  He  opened 
his  shop  under  the  Royal  Exchange  in  1732,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  composed  his  Concordance.  The  work 
appeared  in  1737,  and  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline, 
who  died,  however,  only  a  few  days  after  receiving  the 
presentation  copy.  Poor  Cruden  had  formed  very  extra* 
vagant  expectations  from  the  patronage  of  his  roral  mis- 
tress, and  this  disappointment  was  too  much  for  him.  He 
had  shown  symptoms  of  insanity  on  a  former  occanon,  and 
he  was  now  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  his  friends  fbmid 
it  necessary  to  send  him  to  a  lunatic  asvlum.  This  inter- 
ruption did  not,  however,  terminate  his  litennr  career. 
Having  made  his  escape  from  his  place  of  confinement, 
he  published  a  vehement  remonstrance  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  treated ;  and  at  the  same  time  brought 
an  action  against  Dr.  Monro  and  the  other  persons  mo 
had  been  concerned  in  the  af&ir,  in  which,  nowever,  he 
was  nonsuited.  This  new  injustice,  as  he  conceived  it  to 
be,  gave  occasion  to  several  more  pamphlets.  After  this, 
he  found  employment  for  some  years  as  a  corrector  of  the 
press — the  character  in  which  he  had  first  appeared  in 
London,  and  for  which  he  was  well  fitted  by  his  edoctp 
tion  and  acquirements.  Very  accurate  editions  of  several 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  appeared  at  this  time, 
printed  under  his  superintendence.  But,  in  the  coune 
of  a  few  years,  his  malady  returned,  and  he  was  agam 
placed  in  confinement,  on  his  liberation  from  which  he 
once  more  tried  his  old  expedient  of  prosecuting*  the  per- 
sons who  had  presumed  to  offer  him  such  an  indignity, 
laying  his  damages,  on  this  occasion,  at  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Being  again  unsuccessful,  he  determined,  as 
before,  to  ])ublish  his  case  to  the  world  ;  and  accordinffly 
forth  came  the  statement,  in  four  successive  parts,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Adventures  of  Alexander  the  Cor- 
rector"— a  name  which  he  now  assumed,  not,  as  the 
reader  might  suppose,  in  reference  to  his  occupation  of 
inspector  of  proof-sheets,  but  as  expressive  of  his  higher 
character  as  censor-general  of  the  public  morab.  His 
^&yourite  instrument  and  chief  auxiliary  in  executing  the 
^tev  of  this  office  was  a  Urge  w^tv^e^  'vVVih  he  carried 


vrnttmij  iImmI  wfdl  Un  b  Ut  walk*  thrcM^  town,  for 
Ob  vnpo*" '^  of'itBratidg  ill  oAnriTe  mMnptimu  which 
ta  Mwrcd  «n  tlw  mdb,  enwcUlj  the  buMu*  "  No.  49,'' 
Uia  Biric  of  tlw  ptttiMu  or  WilkM,  to  wbow  exceMGi  he 
■liiiMwlj  oppawd  UhmIT,  boA  in  tlik  wa/  and  by  ra- 
tioM  ■■'■"^'*—T  i—iphlrta,  On  the  publicatwn  of  the 
ncond  part  </  Ua  adViBntarea  be  went  to  present  it  at 
Cburt,  in  the  enpectatioH  of  hang  knigfated ;  and  aocn 
after  oflcrcd  himiclF  a;  a  candidato  to  repraMnt  the  city 
cf  London  in  pnrliatneiit.  GivioK  out,  too,  that  he  bad 
a  commission  (rom  hi'aven  to  pWn  a  general  rerormatioo 
ok' manners,  be  made  the  attempt  first  amoogit  the  gowna- 
auon  at  Osford,  and  then  among  the  jmaoaera  in  New- 
^tc ;  ba[  in  both  casKs  with  tot^  little  effect.  In  the 
midst  of  these  aiiJ  niuDf  otfaer  extraraguces,  he  both 
bnof^  ad  ^  •Mond  and  Ri'eatlr  enlarged  edition  of  his 
CcMKOidaaee,  apd  punned  hia  laboan  ai  a  corrector  of 
the  pmaa,  and  a  ftbricator  of  indexea,  with  aa  much  stes- 
d^aa  aa  if  hia  intellect  bad  been  perfectly  sound  ;  and 
donbtleia  it  wai  ao  when  propeHy  cKercised,  He  even 
managed  his  worldly  affiiira  with  great  prudence ;  and  at 
his  death,  which  tooL  place  suddenly  in  1770,  he  lult 
behind  hiin  considerable  property  in  bequests  to  his  rclu- 

Among  boukscllers  nho  have  been  likewise  men  of 
letters,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the  names  of  (he  two 
Faxckocckks,  father  and  son,  who  were  both  natives  of 
liUe,  where  the  elder  carried  on  business  during  tlie 
cariy  part  of  last  century.  lie  was  a  person  of  very 
considerable  learning  and  talent,  and  tlie  author  of  a  nmn- 
bcr  of  works  on  subjects  of  philosophy,  history,  and  belles 
lettres.  Uis  son,  Charles  Joseph,  settled  at  Paris  in  the 
satne  line  with  hii  father,  when  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  eventually  became  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent publishers  in  that  capital.  Itesides  having  projected 
and  given  to  the  world  the  first  collected  edition  ol^  tlie 
worla  of  Voltaire,  and  having  borne  tlie  chief  part  in 
moat  of  the  other  great  literary  enterprises  undertaken  at 
Paris  in  hu  time,  he  has  made  his  name  particu\ar\^  me- 
morable b^tkenIai'£)AmeDf  of  the  "Monitevir,"  t\ic\de* 
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oF  which  is  raid  to  havo  suggested  itself  to  bhn 
what  he  saw  during-  a  visit  to  En^and  of  the  infl 
of  the  newsiiener  press,  even  U  fimt  lime.  Wit 
also  originated  the  "  Encyctop^ie  M6thodiqufi,' 
finished  a  few  vears  ago  in  nbove  160  volumes. 
fcoiicke  lived  in  nabils  of  intimacy  with  all  the  mo 
euished  French  writers  and  men  of  genius  of  his 
We  End,  in  the  published  works  both  of  Vollaii 
Rousseau,  many  letters  addj-cased 'to  him  bf  fhoa 
brotcd  men.  He  wai  also  the  author  of  a  conad 
namlier  of  works,  among  which  maj  be  menticFnad 
lations  of  Tesso,  Arioeto,  and  Lucretins ;  jibiloM 
discourses  on  beauty,  pleasure,  and  pain  ;  treatL 
certain  subjects  connected  with  finance ;  and  an  est 
dissertation,  intended  to  sciTe  as  an  introduction 
Natural  History  of  Bulfon,  of  which  he  was  thi 
lisher.  Fbkdxbick  RorescnoLTZ  of  Nuremberg 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  lost  century,  was  a 
boobseller  who  acquired  a  distinguished  name 
world  of  literature.  The  list  of  his  productions  i 
extended,  and  many  of  them  display  great  lei 
Amonc  them  is  one  in  two  volumes  quarto,  entitle! 
Short  Eraay  towards  an  Ancient  and  Modem  Hisi 
Booksellers." 

The  history  of  the  art  of  printing  has,  in  ou 
country  at  least,  been  ehicfiy  illustrated  by  the  lab 
writers  to  whom  authorship  was  only  a  relaxatim 
the  foils  of  business  and  an  active  life.     The  Tolu 


formed  part  of  tiio  Harlcion  liibra^,  and  are  now 
British  Muscam,  were  purchased   by  Lord  Oifonj 


the  subject  of  typojrraphy,  which  ori( 
"  "'  "  '  ■  Libra^,  ar  ' 
,  based  by  L< 
London  bookseller,  named  Jrmn  Ba< 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  collecting  them,  ar 
intcnilcd  lo  use  them  as  materials  for  a  History  of 
ing,  for  which,  in  1709,  he  published  propotala 
rhilosoiihical  Transactions.  Bagford  was  in  carlj 
shoemaker,  but  contrived  afterwards  to  establish  I 
/nh/siiiC6S  both  as  a  vender  and  printer  of  books.  S. 
pAi.MBa,  the  author  ot  a  General  History  of  Vr 
puhlisbcd  tn  1733,  was  fUsn  Vnvwi^  ^^troiUx,    J 


.  f  ATEK80.V,  who,  tiBving  bccii  first  a  book- 
ne  afterwanls  bd  auctioneer,  and,  besides 
9  in  lislit  literature,  is  known  as  the  author 
and  vuuablc  catalogue  of  tlic  best  books  in 
nit  departments  of  study,  whieh  appcafcd  in 
d  Sibliotkeca  Universalis  Sdecla.  But  we 
i  art  of  printing  itsolf,  in  its  different  forms, 
iBOns  with  whom  literature  was  not  a  pro- 
trhoec  attention  wm  merely  attracted  to  it 
lat  of  other,  and,  bs  is  ROmetimes  supposed, 
pursuits.  Of  the  two  individuals  to  whom 
1  of  the  art  is  ffenerally  ascribed,  the  one, 
ENHRRG,  was  a  merchant  of  Strasburp:,  and 
IoK»  FAnffi,  -mm  a  goldsmith  of  Meulz. 
irinting  was  the  invention  of  William  Gei>, 
of  Edmburgh ;  and  we  arc  indebted  for  the 
process,  now  bo  well  knoim  by  the  name  of 
,  to  M.  SEirBFi:bi>BR,  who  had  s^yent  the 
if  his  life  as  a  strolling  actor, 
ur  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  Izaak 
lalightfiil  little  work,  "  The  Complete  An- 
ils simple  and  'natural  style,  and  the  iinaf- 
olence  and  love  of  its  author  for  his  subiect. 
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laiiilv  of  inrornialion,  and  so  lo  fit  himself  for  bcconiin|t 
wi  iiOfe  and  highly  iiitcrwlirig  writer.  The  occasion  of 
/j/s  fi/sl  uttetiiptiaf:  aulhorsh'ni  woa  \.\via  -.— Ou  the  dcolh 


to  apply  himseff  to  ihc  task,  produced  a 
g  piece  of  bit^p^hy,  which  was  placed  at 
!  nrat  edition  of  Donnc'a  Sermons,  and  has 
quently  reprinted.  At  this  time  be  was 
I ;  but  a  tew  years  after.  Laving  attained  a 
one,  he  retired,  and  spent  the  evening  of 
■mong  his  friends  in  the  country,  and  in 
iccupatioiu  for  which  the  success  of  his 
lad  shown  him  he  was  fitted.  Uis  ncit 
1  a  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Wolton ;  end  it  was 
hoae  of  Hooker,  Geon^e  Herbert,  and 
son,  all  of  which  was  well  received  by  the 
1  rank  among  the  most  esteemed  pieces  of 
:he  langtiage.  Ilis  "  Complete  Angler" 
the  first  time  In  1G53,  and  went  through 
eren  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author, 
iB3,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  In  his  latter 
shed  also  a  poetical  work  of  considerable 

"Tbealmaand  Clcarchus,"  purporting  to 
John  Chaikhill,  but  which  has  bconjre- 
d,  on  vory'prolMible  grounds,  to  have  been 

of  his  own  pen,     ^, 
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bricks  at  Tilbury  Fort  He  soon,  howeyer,  reliaquiitol 
everything  cls^  for  literature  and  politics ;  for  which, 
indeed,  his  temper  and  talents  adapted  him  much  mon 
than  for  business.  In  the  new  profession  which  he  had 
chosen,  his  industry  was  almost  altogether  unparallelled, 
as  the  mere  list  of  his  productions  may  suffice  to  show  ; 
nor  docs  cither  misfortune,  disease,  or  old  age  appear  to 
have  abated  his  exertions.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the 
fashion  to  regard  Defoe  as  merely  the  unprincipled  hire- 
ling and  vulgar  libel-monger  of  a  party ; — a  rotation 
for  which  he  was  probably  not  a  little  indcJbted  to  a 
heartless  line  of  Pope's,  whose  connections  happened  to 
unite  him  most  closely  with  the  faction  in  the  state  to 
which  Defoe  was  chiefly  opposed.  It  is  gratifjiog  to 
think  that  public  opinion  is  at  last  beg^inning  to  do  justice 
to  one  whose  writings  testify  him  to  have  been  unifonnly 
the  honest  and  intrepid  advocate  of  what  he  deemed  to  be 
right,  without  regsmi  to  the  views  or  interests  of  any 
party,  and  whom  his  whole  history  demonstrates  to  hare 
never  shrunk  from  any  danger  or  any  sacrifice  in  the 
defence  or  avowal  of  his  principles.  As  a  man  of  geaioi, 
nobody  entitled  to  express  an  opini<m  upon  such  raattcfs 
can  fail  to  think  highly  of  the  author  of  liobinson  Crusoe, 
which,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  oi  his  pro- 
ductions that  evinces  extraordinary  powers,  both  of  inven- 
tion and  of  writing. 

We  may  here  also  notice  the  name  of  another  man  of 
genius,  Geobge  Liur.o,  the  author  of  ^'  Fatal  CurioBity," 
*^  George  Barnwell,"   and  other  well-known  dnuaatic 

{)icccs.i  Lillowas  bom  in  London  in  1G93,  and  spent 
lis  life  in  business  as  a  jeweller  in  the  city.  Few  par- 
ticulars of  his  history,  however,  have  come  down  to  as; 
nor  do  we  know  any  tiling  of  the  education  he  received, 
although  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed  his 
litcmry  acquirements  chiefly  to  his  own  application  and 
love  of  reading.  lie  is  recorded  to  have  been  attentit'e 
to  business,  and  to  have  acr|uired,  as  a  tradesman,  a  high 
ehajiK'ter  for  probity,  and  a  competent  if  not  an  abundaat 
fortune.  Yd,  although  he  died  at  tlie  early  age  of  forty- 
Air,  he  bad  already  produced  e\^\il  OS  \s^%dxamas,8efenl 
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nT  gnal'piwer.  A  ftir  monthv  ifter  Ins  death, 
Ul  ilifHiirim  ikelehedfa  <lie  foQowHig  torms  by  his 
MminMSattz  **  Be  hai  a  perfect  knowledge  of  hunum 
HtBOy  ifcoMJi  Us  coBtafl^  of  aH  base  metns  of  apuli* 
ottBD,  iMA-  tf»  the  BcccMMtfy  steps  to  great  acqnamt- 
tHDMn  Ms  oonftnitliOD  'witfahi  TCty  narrow 
HehndAosphitof  an  M  Boman,  joined  to 

enee  of  a  ptftMtife  Christian ;  he  was  content 

widiUi  fittfb  aftito  of!%S  m  which  Ids  ezcenent  temper 
«f  nlBd  gave  hSm  an  hminess  beyvmd  the  power  of 
lidbM^Mv  KmrneecBViT  nr  his  fiiends  to  haire  a  sharp 
j^ynaA  ^  fbat  sendees  as  wdi  as  good  inr 
to  airr^  him.    In  shorty  he  was  one 


ol  Aft-%«i^'«f  men,  and  tfiose  who  knew  him  best  wfll 


ISkm  Wahon,  BefbOy  and  LiUo,  are 
H  mqf  be  renoMtked,  to  give  new  vigour  to 
of  a  eooitiy,  Ijf  inffasmg  into  it  something 
mf  call  the  spirit  of  the  fiying  world,  when 
it  18  wasdng  feeble  nndar  tiie  regimen  of  recluse  students 
and  dealers  in  mere  erudition.  Their  works  are  almost 
sure  to  bear  the  stamp  of  originality  in  conception  and 
maiiner,  which  is  in  literature  the  very  principle  of  life 
and  strength.  The  point  from  which  they  look  to  their 
subject  is  difierent  from  that  which  the  mere  scholar 
would  naturally  select ;  their  subject  itself  is  probably  not 
one  which  he  would  have  chosen ;  and,  at  all  events,  the 
ooDceptions  it  suggests  will  amalgamate  with  difierent  as- 
sociations, and  take  altogether  a  different  shape  and  cha- 
racter. Erudition,  which  should  be  but  the  furniture,  is 
too  often  made  tlie  food,  of  the  mind ;  which,  under  such 
mifit  sustenance,  is  apt  to  languish  and  dry  away.  A 
man  who  mixes  much  with  the  world  is  little  liable  to 
have  his  powers  of  thinking  thus  destroyed  by  being 
crushed  under  the  worn  and  cast-off  thoughts  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  for  his  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  kept  awake  by 
the  stir  of  the  living  world  about  him,  which  will  act 
upon  it  like  a  healthy  breeze  blowing  away  all  dust  and 
mbbish,  and  keeping  its  faculties  in  their  pvo\)er  low^. 
But  if,  in  addition  to  this  salutary  intercourse,  ^  ra^xv  oV 
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true  genius  shall  have  been  further  exposed  to  the  neees* 
sity  of  acquiring  his  knowledge  of  literature  principally 
by  his  own  efforts,  and  of  working  out  his  own  way  to 
that  mastery  over  his  thoughts  and  expressions  which 
constitutes  the  power  of  writing,  it  is  probable  that^ 
whatever  may  be  his  deficiencies  in  other  respects  (which, 
if  they  were  ever  so  many,  the  possession  of  true  genius 
will  go  far  to  cover),  his  productions  will  have  the  advan- 
tage, in  respect  oi  originalibr,  over  those  of  an  equally 
gifted  but  more  regularly  educated  mind.  In  the  very 
style  of  the  writers  we  have  mentioned,  especially  ftf  the 
two  first,  there  is  a  charm  of  nature,  whicn  we  generally 
look  for  in  vain  among  the  compositions  of  more  learnt 
wits.  In  Defoe's  political  worics,  too,  there  is  often  all 
the  vigour  and  dexterity  of  a  most  consummate  rhetoric, 
rendered  only  more  efiiective  by  many  a  racy  idiom  which 
would  probably  have  been  rejected  by  a  mere  rhetorician 
of  the  schools.  Lillo's  tragedies,  again,  full  of  power 
and  pathos,  are  unlike  anything  else  in  the  dramatic  lite- 
rature, either  of  our  own  or  any  other  country.  It  seems 
as  if  we  could  tell  almost  by  the  perusal  of  them  that 
their  autfior  must  have  been  in  business — that  he  was 
a  regularly  bred  tradesman,  as  well  as  a  self-taught  poet. 
The  humblest  and  the  highest  walks  of  life  are  Doth 
favourite  regions  of  poetry;  Lillo  is  the  only  poet  of 
middle  life.  His  personages  are  merely  the  ordinary 
men  and  women  we  meet  with  every  day, — neither  heroes 
and  emperors,  nor  beggars  and  banditti ;  and  his  scenes 
are  mostly  in  streets  or  on  country  roads  by  daylight, 
and  at  evening  in  domestic  parlours.  Yet  even  to  common 
life  he  has  communicated  not  a  little  of  the  excitement 
of  poetry.  This  is  true  originality  ;  one  of  the  feats  of 
genius,  to  which  nothing  is  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

8elf«dtioated  men  continued.  Tergnaon, — Inflnence  of  accident  im 
dlicctiag ponuits.  Rennie;  Linnaeus;  Vernet;  Caravaggio;  Tassie; 
Chatterton;  Harrison;  Edwards ;  Villan ;  Joly ;  Jourdan;  Bandi- 
BdU:  Pali»y. 

Among  self-educated  men  there  are  few  who  claim  more 
of  our  admiration  than  the  celebrated  James  Febgusoit. 
If  ever  any  one  was  literally  his  own  instructor  in  the 
very  dements  of  knowledge,  it  was  he.  Acquisitions 
that  have  scarcely  in  any  other  case,  and  probably  never 
by  one  so  young,  been  made  without  the  assistance  either 
m  books  or  a  living  teacher,  were  the  discoveries  of  his 
aditaij  and  almost  illiterate  boyhood.  There  are  few 
more  mteresting  narratives  in  any  language  than  the  ac- 
count which  Ferguson  himself  nas  given  of  his  early 
history.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1710,  a  few  miles 
from  the  village  of  Keith  in  Banflshire ;  his  parents,  as 
he  tells  us,  being  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life  (for 
his  father  was  merely  a  day-labourer),  but  religious  and 
honest.  It  was  his  father's  practice  to  teach  his  children 
himself  to  read  and  write,  as  they  successively  reached 
what  he  deemed  the  pro})er  age ;  but  James  was  too  im- 
patient to  wait  till  his  regular  turn  came.  While  his 
ntther  was  teaching  one  of  his  elder  brothers,  James  was 
secretly  occupied  in  listening  to  what  was  going  on ;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  used  to  get  hold  of  the  book, 
and  work  hard  in  endeavouring  to  master  the  lesson  which 
he  had  thus  heard  gone  over.  Being  ashamed,  as  he> 
says,  to  let  his  father  know  what  he  was  about,  he  was 
wont  to  apply  to  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  neighbour* 
ing  cottage  to  solve  his  difficulties.  In  this  M'ay  he 
actually  learned  to  read  tolerably  m'cU  before  his  father 
had  any  suspicion  that  he  knew  his  letters.  His  father 
at  last,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  detected  bim  oxk<^  ^"j 
reading  by  himself  and  thus  found  out  hia  seerel. 
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When  he  was  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  a  simple 
incident  occurred  which  seems  to  have  given  his  mind  its 
first  bias  to  what  became  afterwards  its  favourite  kind  of 

tmrsuit.  The  roof  of  the  cottage  having  partly  fallen  in, 
lis  father,  in  order  to  raise  it  again,  amilied  to  it  a  beam, 
resting  on  a  prop  in  the  manner  of  a  lever,  and  was  thus 
enabled,  with  comparative  ease,  to  produce  what  seemed 
to  his  son  quite  a  stu])endous  effect.  The  circiunstancc 
set  our  young  philosopher  thinking ;  and,  after  a  while, 
it  stnick  him  that  his  father,  in  using  the  beam,  had 
applied  his  strength  to  its  extremity,  and  this,  he  imme- 
diately concluded,  was  probably  an  impcnrtant  circum- 
stance in  the  matter.  lie  proceicdcd  to  verify  hb  notion 
by  experiment ;  and  having  made  several  levers,  which 
he  called  bars,  soon  not  only  found  that  he  was  right  in 
his  conjecture  as  to  the  importance  of  applying  the  moriag 
force  at  the  point  most  distant  from  the  fulcrum,  but  dis- 
covered the  rule  or  law  of  the  machine,  namelj,  that  die 
effect  of  any  form  or  weight  made  to  bear  upon  it  is  always 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  distance  of  the  point  on  which 
it  rests  from  the  fulcrum.  *^  I  then,'*  says  he,  "  thought 
that  it  was  a  great  pity  that,  by  means  of  this  bar,  a 
weight  could  be  raised  but  a  very  little  way.  On  this, 
I  soon  imar^incd  that,  by  pulling  round  a  wheel,  the 
weight  might  be  raised  to  any  height,  by  tying  a  rope  to 
the  weight,  and  winding  the  rope  round  the  axle  of  the 
wheel ;  and  that  the  ])Ower  gained  must  be  just  as  greit 
as  the  wheel  was  broader  than  the  axle  was  thick ;  and 
found  it  to  Ikj  exactly  so,  by  hanging  one  weight  to  a 
rope  put  round  the  wheel,  and  another  to  the  rope  that 
coileil  round  the  axle."  The  child  had  thus,  it  will  be 
observed,  actually  discovered  two  of  the  most  importait 
'  elementary  tmths  in  mechanics — the  lever,  and  the  wheel 
and  axle ;  he  afterwards  hit  u])on  others ;  and,  all  tkr 
while,  he  had  not  only  possessed  neither  book  nor  teacher 
to  assist  him,  but  was  without  any  other  tools  thaa  a 
simple  tuming-luthe  of  his  father's,  ami  a  little  kwK 
wherewith  to  fashion  his  blocks  and  wheels,  and  the 
other  contrivances  he  needed  for  his  experiments.  Ate 
having  made  his  discovmcs,  \vo\f«s«^\»  ^«st^  he  lelb 


ended  to  write  aii  account  of  them  ;  lliinfcing  Ma 
tak,  which  coiitained  gketclira  of  the  diHereut 
s  dtawn  with  a  pen,  to  be  the  first  treatise  ever 
id  of  the  sort.  When,  eome  time  after,  a  gentle- 
wed  him  tlie  uhde  in  a  printed  book,  dllhou|;h 
I  tluU  he  had  been  anticipated  in  hia  inventiona, 
auch  pleased,  as  he  was  well  entitled  to  be,  on 
cuiving  that  his  unaided  genius  liad  alresdy  ear- 
I  so  far  into  what  was  acknowledged  to  be  ibe 
itive  philosoplif. 

« ludicrous  blimiler  thut  the  French  tistronomer, 
1,  makes  in  speaking  of  Ferguson,  when  he  detig- 
in  as  "  Berga-  an  Rci  d'Angieterre  en  Jicotse," 
ig  of  England's  Shepherd  lor  Scotland.  He  had 
u  to  this  ]xinipoii9  title  :  but  it  ia  true  that  lie 
ime  of  his  early  years  as  a  keeper  of  sheep,  though 
■nploymeot,  iiotof  the  state,  hutof  a  sniall  fanner 
leighbourhood  of  his  native  place.  He  was  sent 
occupation,  he  lella  us,  as  being  of  nuak  body ; 
lilo  his  floek  was  feeding  around  him,  he  used  to 
nself  in  making  models  of  mills,  sjiinning-w  heels, 
ing  the  day,  and  in  studying  the  stare  at  night, 
predecessors  of  Chaldea.  \\'lien  a  little  oIiIct  he 
ito  the  service  of  imolher  farmer,  a  rca|)ectaHo 
led  James  Glashan,  whose  name  well  deserves  to 
■nibored.  After  the  labours  of  the  day,  young 
in  used  la  go  at  ni^ht  to  the  fields,  v  ith  a  blanket 
im  and  u  lighted  i-aiKlle,  and  tlicre,  laying  bim- 
r>  OD  his  iatik,  pursued  for  long  hours  hie  ob^ 
us  oa  the  heavenly  bodies.  "  I  used  to  stretch," 
, "  spread  with  small  beads  on  it,  at  arm's  Icngib, 
I  my  eye  and  the  start ;  sliding  the  be*ds  upon  it, 
r  kid  such  and  tm^  Mat  tram  my  «a,  in  tader  M  - 
ar*ppxreat  dislanees  from  ooe  aitotfaer ;  and  then 
ibe  thread  down  on  a  paper,  I  mailed  the  stars 
bjrthe  beads."  "My  master,"  be  ^ds,  "at 
^wd  at  me ;  but  when  I  explainMl  my  neaning 
M  ^uaur^ed  me  to  go  <m; 
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always  have  respect  for  the  memoiy  of  that  man." 
iag  been  employed  by  his  master  to  carry  a  messa 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  the  minister  of  Keith,  he  took  with  lui 
drawings  he  had  been  making,  and  showed  them  U 
centleman.  Mr.  Gilchrist  upon  this  put  a  map  int 
hands,  and  having  supplied  nim  with  compasses,  i 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  desired  him  to  take  it  home 
Itim,  and  bring  back  a  copy  of  it.  '^  For  this  pie 
employment,"  says  he,  '^  my  master  gave  me  more 
than  I  could  reasonably  expect ;  and  often  took  the  th 
ing  flail  out  of  my  hands,  and  worked  himself,  wlule 
by  him  in  the  Ixsim,  busy  with  my  compasses,  ruler 
pen."  This  is  a  beautiful,  we  may  well  say,  and  ei 
lonching  picture — the  good  man  so  generously  a] 
dating  the  worth  of  knowledge  and  genius,  that,  alth 
the  master,  he  voluntarily  exchan^  situations  wit 
aenrant,  and  insists  upon  doing  Ihe  work  that  ma 
done  himself,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  give  his 
precious  talents  to  their  more  appropriate  vocation. 
Know  not*  that  there  is  on  record  an  act  of  homa] 
sdence  and  learning  more  honourable  to  the  author. 
j^y  Having  finished  his  map,  Ferguson  carried  it  to 

]X  ^  Gilchrist's,  and  there  he  met  Mr.  Grant  of  Achoyna 

'■'h'  who  offered  to  take  him  into  the  house,  and  mak 

-.ji'-':  butler  give  him  lessons.     **  I  told  Squire  Grant," 

'^f/t  he,  '^that  I  should  rejoice  to  be  at  his  house,  as  so 

^l*^  tiie  time  was  expired  for  which  I  was  engaged  wit) 

V  j\  present  master.     He  very  politely  offered  to  put  o 

J["^'  my  place,  but  this  I  declmed."    When  the  per* 

vf^.  question  arrived,  accordingly,  he  went  to  Mr.  Gr 

f]it^  being  now  in  his  twentieth  year.     Here  he  found  fa 

ijf  1  <  P^  friend  and  a  very  extraordinary  man,  in  Ca 

:  r  ^-i  uie  butler,  who  had  first  fixed  his  attention  by  a  sui 

-jl :-'.  which  he  happened  to  be  engaged  in  painting  on  th 

1  ^ ;  lage  school-house,  as  Ferguson  was  passing  alone  the 

on  his  second  visit  to  Mr.  Gilchrist.    Dialling,  liow 
was  only  one  of  the  many  accomplishments  of  this  le 
imtler,  who,  Ferguson  assures  us,  was  profoundly 
Tenant  with  both  arithme^c  vod  mathematics,  playi 
^rety  known  musical  instromsxA.  cxc^\>\.  ^^W^^  n 
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stood  Latin,  French,  and  Greek,  and  could  let  blood  and 
prescribe  for  diseases.  These  multifarious  attainments  he 
owed,  we  are  told,  entirely  to  himself  and  to  nature ;  on 
which  account,  Ferguson  designates  him  "  God  Al- 
ndslity's  scholar." 

From  this  person  Ferguson  received  instructions  in 
Dedmal  Fractions  and  Algebra,  having  already  made 
himself  master  of  Vulgar  Arithmetic  by  the  assistance  of 
books.  Just  as  he  was  about,  however,  to  begin  Geo- 
metry, Cantley  left  his  place  for  another  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  his  pupil  thereupon  de- 
termined to  return  home  to  his  father. 

Cantley,  on  parting  with  him,  had  made  him  a  pre* 
sent  of  a  copy  of  Gordon's  Geographical  Grammar.  The 
book  contuns  a  description  of  an  artificial  globe,  which 
is  not,  however,  illustrated  by  any  figure.  Neverthe- 
less, "  from  this  description,"  says  Ferguson,  ^^  I  made  a 
globe  in  three  weeks  at  my  father's,  having  turned  the 
ball  thereof  out  of  a  piece  of  wood ;  which  ball  I  covered 
with  paper,  and  dehneated  a  map  of  the  world  upon  it ; 
made  the  meridian  ring  and  horizon  of  wood,  covered 
them  with  paper,  and  graduated  them ;  and  was  happy 
to  find  that  by  my  globe  (which  was  the  first  I  ever  saw) 
I  could  solve  the  problems." 

For  some  time  after  this  he  was  very  unfortunate. 
Finding  that  it  would  not  do  to  remain  idle  at  home,  he 
engaged  in  the  service  of  a  miller  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who,  feeling  probably  that  he  could  trust  to  the  honesty 
and  capacity  of  his  servant,  soon  began  to  spend  all  his 
own  time  in  the  alehouse,  and  to  leave  poor  Ferguson  at 
home,  not  only  with  everything  to  do,  but  with  very  fre- 
quently nothing  to  eat.  A  little  oatmeal,  mixed  with 
cold  water,  was  often,  he  tells  us,  all  he  was  allowed. 
Yet  in  this  situation  he  remained  a  year,  and  then  re- 
turn^ to  his  father's,very  much  the  weaker  for  his  fasting. 
His  next  master  was  a  Dr.  Young,  who,  having  induct 
him  to  enter  his  service  by  a  promise  to  instruct  him  in 
medicine,  not  only  broke  his  engagement  as  to  this  point, 
but  used  him  in  other  respects  so  tyrannically,  \m\.^^- 
though  engaged  ibr  half  a  year,  he  found  be  coxAd  ivot 
remain  beyond  the  first  quarter,   at  the  cxp\i^\XoTt  o^ 
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which,  accordingly,  he  came  away  without  receiving  any 
wages,  having  '^  wrought  the  last  fortnight/'  says  he, 
^  as  much  as  possible  with  one  band  and  ann,  when  I 
could  not  lift  the  other  from  my*side/'  This  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  severe  hurt  he  had  received,  which  the 
Doctor  was  too  busy  to  look  to,  and  by  which  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  for  two  months  after  his  return  home. 

Reduced  as  he  was,  however,  by  exhaustion  and  actual 
pain,  he  could  not  be  idle.  '*  In  order,"  says  he,  **  to 
amuse  myself  in  this  low  state,  I  made  a  wooden  dock, 
the  frame  of  which  was  also  of  wood,  and  it  J^ept  time 
pretty  well.  The  bell  on  which  the  hammer  struck  the 
hours  was  the  neck  of  a  broken  bottle.'*  A  short  time 
after  this,  when  he  had  recovered  his  health,  he  gave  a 
still  more  extraordinary  proof  of  his  ingenuity,  and  the 
fertility  of  his  resources  for  mechanical  invention,  by  ac- 
tually constructing  a  time-piece,  or  watch,  moved  by  a 
spring.  But  we  must  allow  him  to  give  the  history  of 
tnis  matter  in  his  own  words : — 

**  Having  then,"  he  says,  "  no  idea  how  any  time-piece 
could  go  but  by  weight  and  line,  I  wondered  how  a 
watch  could  go  in  all  positions ;  and  was  sorry  that  I 
never  thought  of  asking  Mr.  Cantlcy,  who  could  very 
easily  have  informed  me.  But  happening  one  day  to  see 
a  gentleman  ride  by  my  father  s  house  (which  was  close 
by  a  public  road),  I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  then  was  ? 
He  looked  at  his  watch  and  told  mo.  As  he  did  that, 
with  so  much  good  nature,  I  begged  of  him  to  show  me 
the  inside  of  his  watch ;  and  though  he  was  an  entire 
stranger,  he  immediately  opened  the  watch,  and  put  it 
into  my  hands.  I  saw  the  spring  box,  with  part  of  the 
chain  round  it ;  and  asked  him  what  it  was  that  made  the 
box  turn  round  ?  He  told  me  that  it  was  turned  round 
by  a  steel  spring  within  it.  Having  then  never  seen  any 
other  spring  than  that  of  my  father's  gun-lock,  I  asked 
how  a  spring  within  a  box  could  turn  the  box  so  often 
round  as  to  wind  all  the  chain  upon  it  ?  He  answered 
that  the  spring  was  long  and  thin ;  that  one  end  of  it  was 
fastened  to  the  axis  of  the  box,  and  the  other  end  to  the 
inside  of  the  box ;  that  the  axis  was  ^TLed,%sMi  the  box  was 
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looee  upon  it.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  yet  thoroiiprhly 
understand  the  matter.  *■  Well,  my  lad/  says  he,  '  take 
a  long  thin  piece  of  whalebone  ;  hold  one  end  of  it  iiist 
between  your  finger  and  thmnb,  and  wind  it  round  your 
finger;  it  will  then  endeavow*  to  unwind  itself;  and  if 
you  fix  the  other  end  of  it  to  the  inside  of  a  small  hoop 
and  leave  it  to  itself,  it  will  turn  the  hoop  round  and 
round,  and  wind  up  a  thread  tied  to  the  outside  of  the 
hoop.'  I  thanked  the  gentleman,'  and  told  him  that  I 
underatood  the  thing  very  well.  I  then  tried  to  make  a 
watch  with  wooden  wheels,  and  made  the  sprinp:  of 
whalebone ;  but  found  that  I  could  not  make  the  wheel 
go  when  the  balance  was  put  on,  because  the  teeth  of  the 
wheels  were  rather  too  weak  to  bear  the  force  of  a 
f:i)ring  suffident  to  move  the  balance ;  although  the 
wheels  would  run  fast  enough  when  the  ))alancc  was 
taken  off.  I  enclosed  the  whole  in  a  wooden  case,  very 
little  bigger  than  a  breakfast  teacup ;  but  a  clumsy  neigh- 
bour one  day,  looking  at  my  watch,  happened  to  let  it  fall, 
p.n<l  turning  hastily  about  to  pick  it  up  set  his  foot  u[)on 
it.  and  crushed  it  all  to  pieces ;  whirli  so  provokecl  my 
father,  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  beat  the  niun,  and 
di-=<Mmniged  nie  so  much,  that  I  never  atteini)ted  to  in-ike 
Fuch  another  machine  again,  especially  as  1  was  tlioroughly 
coiivinc<'d  I  could  never  make  one  that  would  be  ot  any 
real  usi*." 

What  a  vivid  picture  is  this  of  an  inpfonuoiis  mind 
thirsting  for  knowledge  I  And  who  is  there,  too,  that 
<U>rs  not  envy  the  ])leasure  that  must  have  been  felt 
by  tlio  courteous  and  intelligent  stranger  by  whom  the 
vnunjr  mef-hanician  was  carried  over  his  first  «rreat  dilH- 
ndty,  if  he  ever  chanced  to  learn  how  greatly  his  unknown 
qfi<»>tioner  bad  profited  from  their  brief  interview  I  That 
stranger  may  ]K)ssibly  have  read  the  above  narrative,  as 
given  to  the  world  by  Ferguson,  after  the  talents  whieh 
th:<  little  incident  probably  contributed  to  devel()}>e  had 
raisfd  him  from  his  obscurity  to  a  distingtiished  places 
among  the  philosophers  of  his  age  ;  and  if  he  (lid,lve  wwv?^! 
have  felt  that  oiiaynrag'cmont  in  weii-doiiig  w\llc\\•A^H^\u^- 
vfih'iit  man  may  always  gather,  either  from  t\\o  Y>o^\\!vvci 
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effects  of  acts  of  kindness  upon  others,  or  their  influence 
upon  his  own  heart.     Civility,  charity,  genero^ty,  mtj 
sometimes  meet  an  ill  return,  but  one  person  naat  be 
benefited  by  their  exercise ;  the  kind  heart  has  its  own 
abundant  reward,  whatever  be  the  gratitude  of  others. 
The  case  of  Ferguson  shows  that  the  seed  does  not  al* 
ways  fall  on  stony  ground.     It  may  appear  somewhat 
absurd  to  dwell  upon  the  benefit  of  a  slignt  dvility  which 
cost,  at  most,  but  a  few  minutes  of  attention ;  bat  it  is 
really  important  that  those  who  are  easy  in  the  world — 
who  have  all  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  knowledge  at 
their  command — should  feel  of  how  much  value  is  the 
slightest  encouragement  and  assistance  to  thoee  who  are 
toiling  up  the  steep  of  emulation.    Too  often  "  the  scoff 
of  pride     is  superadded  to  the  "bar  of  poverty;" and 
thus  it  is  that  many  a  one  of  the  best  talents  and  the  most 
generous  feelings 

**  Has  sank  into  the  grave  unpitied  and  unknown," 

because  the  wealthy  and  powerful  have  never  understood 
the  value  of  a  liclping  hand  to  liim  who  is  struggling  with 
fortune. 

Ferguson's  attention  having  thus  been  turned  to  the 
incchanisiii  of  tiinc-pieccs,  he  now  began  to  do  a  little 
business  in  the  ncightx>urhood  as  a  cleaner  of  clocks,  b/ 
which  he  made  sonic  money.  He  was  invited  also  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  Sir  James  Dunbar, 
of  Diim,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  made  himself  usefiil 
by  various  little  services  for  which  his  ingenmty  fitted 
him.  Among  other  things  he  converted  two  romKi 
stones  upon  the  gateway  into  a  pair  of  stationary  giobeit 
by  jKiinting  u  map  of  the  earth  upon  one,  and  a  map  of 
the  heavens  ui)on  the  other.  "  The  poles  of  the  painted 
globes,^'  he  informs  us,  "  stood  towards  the  poles  of  the 
hcuvcns ;  on  each  the  twenty-four  hours  were  placed 
nround  the  equinoctial,  so  as  to  show  the  time  of  the  dif 
when  the  sun  shone  out,  by  the  boundary  where  the 
^ff^oi'the  globe  at  any  time  enlightened  by  the  sun  wtf 
parted  from  the  other  ha\f  m  lY\Q  %W^<&\  iVve  enlifffatened 
o£  the  tcrrcstr'uil  globe  Mvsveni^^  \»  ^^  vft»  «p 


in  which  fae  sooa  became  quite  an  adept.     "  On 

ji  he,  "  I  was  tent  fbr  by  other  I&dics  in  the  coun- 
began  to  think,  myself  growing  very  rich  by  the 
[  got  by  «ich  drawings  ;  out  ol  which  I  had  the 
i  <d  occasionally  supplying  the  wonts  of  my  poor 
'  He  still  cimtinued,  however,  his  astronomical 
,  ""^""g  observations  on  the  stars,  as  usual,  with 
Jed  thr^ds,  and  delineating  on  paper  the  apparent 
f  the  planets  as  thus  ascertained.  So  eicilcd 
le  became  while  thus  engaged,  that  he  often  con- 
be  lays,  that  he  saw  the  ecliptic  lying  like  a 
ligbway  across  the  firmament,  and  the  planets 
tfa^  way  in  "  paths  like  the  narrow  ruts  made 
wheels,  sometimea  on  one  side  of  a  plane  road, 
letimes  on  the  other,  crosung  the  road  at  small 
but  never  going  far  from  either  side  of  it." 
lOW  bt^an  to  copy  pictures  and  prints  with  pen 
. ;  ana  having  gone  to  reside  with  Mr.  Baird,  of 
eddan,  Ladr  Dipple's  son-in-law,  where  he  en- 
XC8S  to  a  tolerably  weli-slocked  library,  he  made 
:  attempt  at  taking  likenesses  from  the  life,  in 
ut  which  he  drew  of  that  gentleman;  "and  I 
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of  a  portrait  painter ;  but  about  this  time  he  mt  hat  bide 
it  a  final  farewell,  having  secured  another,  and,  in  hii 
estimaUon,  a  much  more  agreeable  means  of  providing  a 
subsistence  for  himself  and  his  fieunily.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  a  pension  of  fiffy  pounds  per 
annum  was  bestowed  upon  him  from  the  privy  purse.  In 
1763  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societj;  the 
usual  fees  being  remitted,  as  had  been  dooe  in  the  obks 
of  Newton  and  Thomas  Simpson.  He  died  in  1776, 
having  for  many  years  enioyed  a  distinguished  repnfatiaa 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  for  several  of  his  works  had 
been  translated  into  foreign  languages,  and  were  adnured 
throughout  Europe  for  the  simplicity  and  ingenuity  oft 
their  elucidations.  Of  his  Dialogues  on  Astronomy,  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  says,  *'  This  book  is  written  with  so  much 
clearness,  that  a  child  of  ten  years  old  may  understand  it 
))erfectiy  from  one  end  to  the  other." 

The  faculties  of  distinct  apprehension  and  luminoiB 
exposition  belonged,  indeed,  to  Ferguson  in  a  pre-emi- 
nent degree.  He  doubtless  owed  his  superiori^  here  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  peculiar  manner  m  whidi  he  had 
been  obliged  to  acquire  nis  knowledge.  Nothing  that  be 
had  learned  had  been  set  him  as  a  task.  He  had  applied 
himself  to  whatever  subject  of  study  engaged  his  attcntioa 
simply  from  the  desire  and  with  the  view  of  understanding 
it.  All  that  he  knew,  therefore,  he  knew  thoroughly, 
and  not  by  rote  merely,  as  many  things  are  Iciun^  faf 
those  who  have  no  higher  object  than  to  master  the  tm 
of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  often  happened 
in  the  case  of  self-educated  men,  the  want  of  a  regulir 
director  of  his  studies  had  left  him  ignorant  of  many  de- 
partments of  knowledge  in  which,  had  he  been  intro- 
duced to  them,  he  was  probably  admirably  adapted  to 
distinguish  himself,  and  from  which  he  might  have  drawn, 
at  all  events,  the  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  favourite  investigations.  Thus,  familiar  as  he 
was  with  the  phenomena  of  astronomy  and  the  prMticri 
^^  ntfls  of  mechanics,  and  admirable  as  was  his  ingennitj  ii 
^VlMehanical  uivention,  Vie  kucvf  nothing,  or  next  to  m- 
■^,  either  of  abetnct  iitt!dic^cEa£L<&  w  ^  tke  )b^ 
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pvts  of  algebra.  He  rcmBuied,  in  this  way,  to  the  cml 
of  his  life,  rather  b  clever  empiric,  to  use  ihe  tomi  in  its 
original  and  more  honourable  signification,  aa  meanuig  a 
practical  and  eiperimenljug'  philosopher,  thnn  a  innn  nf 
■eience.  This  was  more  peculiarly  the  sort  of  peril  to 
which  self-educated  men  were  exposed  in  Ferguson's  da_v, 
when  books  of  any  kind  were  comparatively  scarce,  and 
good  elementary  worki  scarcely  existed  on  any  subject. 
Aluch  has  since  been  done,  and  is  now  doing,  to  supply 
that  great  desideratum  ;  and  even  already,  in  many  dc- 
pertmeDtt,  the  man  who  can  merely  read  is  provided  with 
the  means  of  instructing  himself  both  at  little  expense, 
and  with  a  iacitity  and  completeness  such  as  a  century  or 
even  half  a  cent  ry  ago  w  re  a     g    h     <         ' 


ii^;c. 
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and  opening  new  worlds  for  philosophy  to  explore  and 
conquer. 

It  was,  as  has  been  stated,  the  aocident  o£  the  roof  of 
his  father's  cottage  coining  down,  while  he  was  a  cbiki, 
that  first  turned  Fergu8(Hi's  attention  to  mechanical  txm- 
trivance.  Such  are  the  chances  which  often  deyelq>e 
genius,  and  probably  even  ^ve  it  in  part  its  direction  and 
peculiar  character.  The  late  eminent  engineer,  Johv 
Uennib,  used  to  trace  his  first  notions  in  regard  to  the 
powers  of  machinery  to  his  having  been  obliged,  when  a 
boy,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge,  to 
go  (me  winter  every  morning  to  school  by  a  circuitous 
road,  which  carried  him  past  a  place  where  a  thra^ung- 
machine  was  generally  at  work.  Perhaps,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  casualty,  he  might  have  adopted  another 
profession  than  the  one  in  which  he  so  much  distin- 
guished himself.  It  was  the  appearance  of  the  cele- 
brated comet  of  1744  which  first  attracted  the  imagina- 
tion of  Lajlandb,  then  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  to 
astronomy.  The  great  himsmus  was  probably  made  a 
botanist  by  the  circumstance  of  his  father  having  a  few 
rather  uncommon  plants  in  his  garden.  Harbison  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  inspired  with  the  idea  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  constructing  of  marine  time- 
pieces by  his  residence  in  view  of  the  sea.  It  was  a 
voyage  to  the  Mediterranean  which  first  gave  to  Vebnet 
his  enthusiasm  for  marina  painting.  Other  great  painters 
have  probably  been  indebted  to  still  slighter  circumstances 
for  their  first  intreduetion  to  the  art.  Oi^^dde  Lorbaike 
derived  his  taste  for  design  from  frequenting  the  work- 
shop of  his  brother,  wfo  wfl«  a  wood«eng»ver.  The 
elder  Cabavaggio  (Polidoro Caldara)^  wasoom  of  poor 
parents,  at  the  town  in  the  north  of  Italy  from  which  he 
takes  his  common  designation :  and  having,  when  a 
young  man,  wandered  as  far  as  Home  in  search  of  work, 
was  at  last  engaged  to  carry  mortar  for  the  fresco-painters, 
who  were  then  employed  in  decorating  the  Vatican,  which 
humble  occupation,  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
j'ng^  the  operations  of  these  artists,  first  inspired  him  with 
the  ambition  of  becoming  himself  a  \iainter.     The  com- 
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of  tiie  hiitarj  of  Michacl  Avoklo  Casa- 
TAOOSD  b  not  verj  diffareat.  He,  as  his  name  denotes, 
vts  A  fiaSife  of  the  same  place  as  Polidoro,  thoiiffh  he 
'  '  *^edi  aiore  than  half  a  ceatury  later,  and  he  is  re- 
to  hare  had  his  love  of  the  art  first  awakened  bj 
y  «lie&  a  boy,  employed  hy  his  £uher,  who  was  a 
to  Biiz  plaster  for  some  fresco-painters  at  Milan, 
lian  painter,  Cayxdoitb,  owed  his  introduc- 
ID  hifl  profeflsifm  to  the  accident  of  haring  been 
0d,  after  he  had  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  his 
y  into  the  serrioe  of  a  gentleman  who  happened  to 
a  good  collectioa  of  pictures,  which  he  began  by 
J  in  ink  with  a  pen.  James  Tassu,  the  cele- 
laiiud  Modeller  and  mak^  of  paste  gems,  commenced  life 
DQ^-nason  in  Glasgow,  and  was  first  prompted  to 
to  something  beyond  his  humble  occupation  by 
_  gone  by  chance  on  a  holiday  to  sec  the  paintings 
in  the  academy  for  instruction  in  the  fine  arts  established 
9  Ihat  city  by  Messrs.  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  tlie 
frinfan.  Hating  obtained  admission  to  the  academy  as 
a  Miinlf  he  eontinued  to  work  at  his  original  trade  to  main- 
tam  mraaiilf  until  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  drawing. 
Tiaue  became  eventually  the  most  distinguished  artist  in 
his  line  in  Europe;  and  carried,  indeed,  the  art  itself 
vhicfa  he  practised  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  before 
bb  time  had  not  been  approached.  A  descriptive  cata- 
lagno  of  his  pastes,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1709|  amounted  to  twenty  thousand,  has  been  published 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  and  among  them  are  enumerated 
imitations,  or  nfher  jfacsimiles,  of  all  the  more  cele- 
fanted  gema,  ancient  and  modern,  known  to  be  in  ex- 
istenoe. 

The  youthful  Chattsbton's  taste  for  the  study  of 
EftgUffh  antiqiuties  b  said  to  have  been  first  excited 
by  tl»  accidental  circumstance  of  a  quantity  of  ancient 
paichm^it  manuscripts  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  which 
htd  been  taken  by  his  father,  who  kept  a  school,  from  an 
old  chest  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  Kedcliife,  at  Bristol, 
to  make  covers  for  the  writing-books  used  by  his  scholars. 
If  he  bad  never  seen  these  parchmeata,  koNv  ^ckSo^t^soX 
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might  have  been  the  history  of  that  lifted  but  ill-fated 
boy  I  George  Edwards,  the  naturalist,  and  author  of 
the  splendid  book  entitled  *'  History  of  Birds,"  was  in 
the  first  instance  apprenticed  to  a  London  merchant ;  but 
the  accident  of  a  bed-room  beinff  assigned  to  him  which 
contained  a  collection  of  books  that  had  been  left  by  a 
former  lodger  of  his  master's  gradually  formed  in  him 
so  strong  an  attachment  to  study,  and  especially  to  natural 
history,  to  which  many  of  tne  volumes  related  (their 
original  possessor  having  been  a  medical  gentleman), 
that  he  resolved  to  give  up  commerce,  and  to  dedicate 
his  life  to  literature  and  science.  The  late  eminent 
French  botanist,  Villars,  in  like  manner,  after  having 
set  out  in  life  as  a  farmer,  suddenly  became  enamoured 
of  natural  science,  from  looking  into  an  old  work  on  me- 
dicine which  he  chanced  to  find  at  a  house  where  he  was 
staying. 

The  French  dramatist.  Jolt,  was  the  son  of  a  keeper 
of  a  coffee-house  in  Paris,  where  a  sort  of  literary  <aab 
was  wont  to  meet.  One  evening  a  tale  of  Madame  de 
Murat*s  was  the  subject  of  their  conversation ;  and  the 
warm  encomiums  they  united  in  bestowing  upon  it  ar- 
rested in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  attention  of  Joly. 
As  soon  as  the  club  broke  up  he  retired  to  his  bedroom, 
spent  the  night  in  writing,  and,  before  morning,  had 
contrived  the  plan  of  a  drama  in  verse,  and  advanced  a 
considerable  way  in  its  composition.  A  few  days  mate 
enabled  him  to  complete  his  work ;  which,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  his  father's  literary  guests,  he  put  into  their 
hands  at  their  next  meeting,  requesting  tlieir  opinion  of 
it.  The  proposal  of  having  the  performance  read  exdted 
at  first  only  the  merriment  of  the  assembled  critics ;  but 
its  merits  were  soon  felt  and  acknowledged ;  and,  wbeo 
it  had  been  heard  to  the  end,  there  was  only  one  opinion 
as  to  the  certainty  of  its  success  if  it  should  be  represented 
on  the  stage.  Accordingly,  the  piece,  entitled  a  *'  School 
ibr  Lovers,"  in  three  acts,  was  brought  out^  and  recdved 
with  great  applause.  Joly  now  gave  himself  up  to  lite- 
rature; but,  althougli  Vie  aStfirN«xd&  produced  sevenl 
other  dramatic  compositious,  \l  \a  iQUttsWi  ^^o&X  wuoely 
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^aay  of  them  eaoalled  his  fint  perfonnance.  The  iate 
French  Orientalist,  Joubdain,  was  originally  intended  for 
the  hiWy  and  had  been  placed  with  a  notary,  when,  in 
the  year  1805,  the  admiration  he  heard  bestowed  upon 
Anqoetil  Du  Perron,  then  newly  dead,  who  had  in  his 
youth  enlisted  as  a  private  solaier  in  a  corps  going  to 
India,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  an  opportunity  of 
•tndyuig  the  Eastern  languages,  kindled  in  him  an  irre- 
•iatible  passion  to  devote  himself  to  similar  pursuits, 
Jonrdain  was  at  this  time  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  died  when  just  thirty.  Yet  in  that  short  interval  he 
had  acquired  a  distinguished  name  as  an  Oriental  scholar, 
and  had  given  to  tlie  worid  a  variety  of  able  works; 
jDDon^  which  may  be  especially  mentioned  a  very  learned 
atatutical  account  of  Persia,  in  five  volumes,  which  ap- 
peared when  the  author  was  only  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year. 

We  will  mention  only  a  veir  few  other  instances  of 
the  manner  in  which  accidental,  and  apparently  trivial, 
occurrences  have  sometimes  operated  in  exciting  latent 
«eniu8.  The  Italian  sculptor  Bandinellt,  whose  name 
Sas  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  is  said  to  have 
been  first  led  to  tiu'n  his  thoughts  to  the  art  of  statuary 
hj  a  great  iall  of  snow  which  happened  when  he  was  a 
hoj  at  his  native  city  of  Florence,  lie  fashioned  a  statue 
of  the  snow,  which  was  conceived  to  give  a  striking  indi- 
<xition  of  his  talent  for  modelling.  The  late  eminent 
English  engraver  Richabd  Eablom,  is  reported  to  have 
been  originally  inspired  with  a  taste  for  the  art  of  design 
by  aeeing  the  ornaments  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  state 
coach,  which  happened  to  have  been  punted  by  the 
elegant  pencil  of  Cipriani.  Another  of  our  countrymen, 
highly  distinguished  as  an  engraver  of  scientific  subjects, 
the  late  Mr.  Lowbt,  was  induced  to  embrace  the  pro- 
feaaion  in  which  he  afterwards  acquired  so  much  cele- 
brity by  the  accidental  inspection,  when  he  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  of  a  portfolio  of  prints  by  Woollet, 
another  of  our  eminent  engravers.  Thus,  too,  the  famous 
German  pinter,  Bbsitkopf,  the  inventor  of  moveab\& 
typei  for  printing  music,  and  of  many  other  imi^TON«i&eii\& 
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in  typography  and  letter-foonding,  was  first  inured  with 
a  liking  for  his  profession,  which  he  had  origmally  em- 
braced on  compiusion,  by  idling  in  with  a  work  of  Albert 
Diu*er,  in  whicn  the  shapes  of  £e  letters  are  deduced  from 
mathematical  prindples. 

The  cdebrated  Bebvakd  Paubst,  to  whom  France 
was  indebted,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  manufacture  of  enamelled  pottery,  had  his 
attention  first  attracted  to  the  art,  his  improyements  in 
which  form  to  this  time  the  glory  of  his  name  among  his 
countrymen,  by  having  one  day  seen  by  chance  a  beau- 
tiful enamelled  cup,  which  had  been  brought  from  Italy. 
He  was  then  struggling  to  support  his  family  by  his 
attempts  in  the  art  of  painting,  in  which  he  was  self- 
taught  ;  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  him  that,  if  he 
could  discover  the  secret  of  making  these  cupS)  hn  toils 
and  difficulties  would  be  at^  an  end.  From  that  moment 
his  whole  thoughts  were  directed  to  this  object ;  and  in 
one  of  his  wwks  he  has  himself  ^ven  us  such  an  account 
of  the  unconquerable  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted 
his  experiments  as  it  is  impossiUe  to  read  without  the 
deepest  interest.  For  some  time  he  had  little  or  nothing 
to  expend  upon  the  pursuit  which  he  had  so  much  at 
heart ;  but  at  last  he  happened  to  receive  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  a  work  which  he  had  finished,  and  this 
enabled  him  to  commence  his  researches.  He  spent  the 
whole  of  his  money,  however,  without  meeting  with  any 
success,  and  he  was  now  poorer  than  ever.  Yet  it  was 
in  vain  that  his  wife  and  his  friends  besought  him  to 
relinquish  what  they  deemed  his  chimerical  and  ruinous 
project.  He  borrowed  more  money,  with  which  he  re- 
peated his  experiments  ;  and,  when  he  had  no  more  fuel 
wherewith  to  feed  his  furnaces,  he  cut  down  his  chairs 
and  tables  for  that  purpose.  Still  his  success  was  incon- 
siderable. He  was  now  actually  obliged  to  give  a  person 
who  had  assisted  him  part  of  nis  clothes  by  way  of  re- 
muneration, having  nothing  else  left ;  and,  with  his  wife 
and  children  starving  before  his  eyes,  and  by  their  ap- 
pearanee  silently  reproaching  him  as  the  cause  of  their 
Mi^^adagB,  be  was  at  heart  wussMt  .enough.     But  he 
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neither  despftired,  nor  suffered  his  friends  to  know  what 
he  felt ;  preserving,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  misery,  a  gay 
demeanour,  and  losing  no  opportunity  of  renewing  his 

rniit  of  the  object  which  he  all  the  while  felt  confident 
should  one  day  accomplish.  And  at  last,  after  six- 
teen years  of  persevering  exertion,  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  complete  success,  and  his  fortune  was  made. 
FdiMy  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  of  hie  time;  in  his  moral  character  displaying  a 
Ugh-nindedness  and  commanding  energy  altogedicr  in 
harmony  with  the  reach  and  originality  of  conception  by 
tHiidt  hiB  understanding  was  distinguished.  Altnough  a 
ftotestant,  he  had  escaped,  through  the  royal  favour, 
from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  but,  having  been 
•oon  sAer  shut  up  in  the  Bastille,  he  was  visited  in  his 
praon  by  the  king,  who  UAd  him,  l^at,  if  he  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  established  religion,  he  should  bo  forced, 
nowerer  unwillingly,  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
cnesues.  **  Foreed  1"  replied  Falissy.  ^*  This  is  not  to 
■peak  Uke  a  king ;  but  they  who  force  you  cannot  force 
me ;  I  can  die  1"  He  never  regained  his  liberty,  but 
endfld  his  life  in  the  Bastille  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Earlv  Life  of  Franklin. 


*e  ncTw  to  mcniion  is  perhaps  the  mofit 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  seli^ucatiOD. 

least,  who,  by  their  own  efforts,  and 
urpation  of  the  rights  of  others,  have 
s  to  a  high  place  in  society,  there  is  no 
n  remarked,  the  close  of  whose  history 
t  a  contrast  to  its  commencement  as  that 
lANKLix.  It  fortunately  happens,  too, 
we  are  in  possession  of  abundant  inform- 
niethods  by  which  he  contrived  to  sor- 

disad vantages  of  his  original  condition ; 
from  the  lowest  poverty  and  obscurity  to 
itinction ;  and  above  all,  in  the  absence 
id  of  the  ordinary  helps  to  the  acquisition 
o  enrich  himself  so  plentifully  with  the 
mature  and  science,  as  not  only  to  be 
e  from  that  source  the  chief  happiness  of 
succeed  in  placing  himself  high  among 

writers  and  philosophers  of  his  time.  It 
point  of  view,  chiefly,  that  at  present  we 
ider  him  ;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves, 
ir  limits  will  ixjrmit,  of  the  ample  details, 
arly  part  of  his  life  especially,  that  have 
e  public,  in  order  to  present  to  the  reader 
ict  an  account  as  possible  of  the  successive 
(ss  so  eminently  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
nteresting  nature  of  the  story,  and  from 
xample  and  lesson,  perhaps  the  most  in- 

any where  found,  for  all  who  have  to  be 
tccts  of  their  own  fortunes,  or  their  own 
trsuit  of  knowledge. 

himself  told  ws  the  story  of  his  early  life 
The  narrative  \a  %\NCii  \s\  >^!kft  fena  oft 


I  employed,  and  which,  thanks  to  Providence,  so 
tccceaed  with  me.  They  may  also  deem  them  fit 
imitated,  should  any  of  them  find  themselves  in 
r  dreumstBDCes."  It  is  not  many  yeara  since  this 
wu,  for  the  first  time,  given  to  the  world  by  tho 
9on  of  the  illustrious  writtM*,  only  a  small  portion  of 
ing  previously  appeared,  and  tliat  merely  a  re-tmni- 
ioto  EInglish  from  a  French  version  of  the  original 
cript  which  had  been  published  at  Paris. 
nkUn  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  North  Americfl,  on 
ih  of  January,  1706 ;  the  youngest,  with  the  ei- 
a  of  two  daughters,  of  a  tomily  of  seventeen  child- 
His  bther,  woo  had  emigrated  from  England  about 
r-fbur  years  before,  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
Kuler  and  tallow-chandler,  a  busincBs  to  which  lie 
it  l)ecn  bred,  and  by  which  he  seems  with  difficulty 
e  been  able  to  support  bis  numerous  family.  At 
t  was  proposed  to  make  Benjamin  a  clergyman ; 
3  was  accordingly,  having  before  learned  to  read, 
>  the  grammar-school  at  eight  years  of  age ; — an 
,  whose  namesake  he  was,  and  wno  appears  to  have 
an   ingcnioua   man,   encouraging   the   project   by 


jear  at  the  Rrammai'-Bchool,  wbea  hU  hther  bc^an  ta 
r^cct  tW  ue  expense  of  a  college  educ»&m  for  bin 
wai  what  he  could  not  very  well  aflord  ;  and  that, 
bemdes,  the  church  in  America  wai  a  poor  profcaww 
after  all.  Uc  waa  accordingly  removed,  and  placed  for 
another  year  under  a  teacher  of  writing  and  antbuetie ; 
otter  which  hia  &thcr  took  him  home,  when  be  waa  no 
e  than  ten  yeareold,  to  di 


now,  thcrelore,  pm]iliijcd,  hctelU  us,  m  cuttiii^ 
wicks  for  the  canilles,  filing  tfiL  nioiiliU  lor  cast  candlea, 
attcndhig  the  shop,  coing  errands,  and  other  drudgery  of 
llic  eamc  kind,  lie  shoiipd  so  umch  dul ike,  however, 
to  this  business,  that  his  (iither,  afraid  he  would  bmk 
loose  and  po  to  sea,  as  one  o?  fe  «Uer  brolhert  had  dtaw, 
fbaad  it  atl viable,  after  ft  tiiiA  o'  ^.-flft  ■3«sre,\!i\n«A about 
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for  mother  occupation  for  him ;  and  after  he  had  been 
taken  roond  to  see  a  great  many  different  sorts  of  trades- 
men at  their  work,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  he  shoald  be 
bound  apprentice  to  a  cousin  of  his  own,  who  was  a  cutler. 
Bat  be  bad  been  only  for  some  days  on  trial  at  this  business 
when,  his  father  thinking  the  apprentice-fee  which  his 
oonsin  asked  too  high,  he  was  again  taken  home.  In 
this  state  of  things  it  was  finally  resolred  to  place  him 
with  his  lNX>ther  James,  who  had  been  bred  a  printer, 
and  had  just  returned  from  England  and  set  up  on  his 
own  account  at  Boston.  To  him,  therefore,  Benjamin 
was  bound  apprentice,  when  he  was  yet  only  in  his 
twelfth  year,  on  an  agreement  that  he  should  remain 
with  him  in  that  capacity  till  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  which  induced  his  father 
to  determine  upon  this  profession  for  him  was  the  fond- 
neas  he  had  firom  his  infancy  shown  for  reading.  All 
the  mcmey  he  could  get  hold  of  used  to  be  eagerly  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  books.  His  father's  smul  collec- 
tion consisted  principally  of  works  in  controversial  diyi- 
nity,  a  subject  of  little  interest  to  a  reader  of  his  age  ; 
but,  such  as  they  were,  he  went  through  most  of  them. 
Fortunately  there  was  also  a  copy  of  ^^  Plutarch's  Lives," 
which  he  says  he  read  abundanlJy.  This  and  a  book  by 
Daniel  Defoe,  called  '^  An  Essay  on  Projects,"  he  seems 
to  think  were  the  two  works  from  which  he  derived  the 
most  adyantage.  His  new  profession  of  a  printer,  by 
procuring  him  the  acquaintance  of  some  booksellers' 
apprentices,  enabled  him  considerably  to  extend  his 
acquaintance  with  books,  by  frequently  borrowing  a  vo- 
lume in  the  evening,  which  he  sat  up  reading  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  in  order  that  he  might  return  it  in  the 
morning,  lest  it  should  be  missed.  But  these  solitary 
stnfiUes  did  not  prevent  him  from  soon  acquiring  a  great 
proficiency  in  his  business,  in  which  he  was  every  day 
Deooming  more  useful  to  his  brother.  Afler  some  time, 
too,  his  access  to  books  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
kindness  of  a  liberal-minded  merchant  who  was  im  \)\fe 
halut  of  frequenting  the  printing-office,  and,  VkIvxv^  v^Mt 
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sessed  of  a  tolerable  library,  invited  young  Franklin, 
whose  industry  and  intelligence  had  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, to  come  to  see  it ;  after  which  he  allowed  him  to 
borrow  from  it  such  volumes  as  he  wished  to  read. 

Our  young  student  was  now  to  distinguish  himself  in  a 
new  character.  The  perusal  of  the  works  of  others  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  trying  his  own  talent  at  com- 
position ;  and  his  first  attempts  in  this  way  were  a  few 
pieces  of  poetry. .  Verse,  it  may  be  observed,  is  gene- 
rally the  earliest  sort  of  composition  attempted  either  by 
nations  or  individuals,  and  for  the  same  reasbns  in  bol^ 
cases — namely,  first,  because  poetry  has  peculiar  charms 
for  the  unripe  understanding;  and,  secondly,  because 
people  at  first  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  composi- 
tion is  at  all,  independently  of  such  measured  cadences 
and  other  regulanties  as  constitute  verse.  Franklin's 
poetical  fit,  however,  did  not  last  long.  Having  been 
induced  by  his  brother  to  write  two  ballads,  he  was  sent 
to  sell  them  through  the  streets  ;  and  one  of  them,  at 
least,  being  on  a  subject  that  had  just  made  a  good  deal  of 
noise  in  the  place,  sold,  as  he  tells  us,  prodi^ously.  But 
his  father,  who,  without  much  literary  knowledge,  was  a 
man  of  a  remarkably  sound  and  vigorous  understanding, 
soon  brought  down  the  rising  vanity  of  the  young  poet, 
hy  pointing  out  to  him  the  many  faults  of  his  perlbrm- 
ances,  and  convincing  him  what  wretched  stuft'  they 
really  were.  Having  been  told,  too,  that  verse-makers 
were  generally  beggars,  with  his  characteristic  prudence 
he  determinea  to  write  no  more  ballads. 

He  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  name  of 
Collins,  who  was,  like  himself,  passionately  fond  of  books, 
and  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  arguing  upon  such 
subjects  as  they  met  with  in  the  course  of  their  reading. 
Among  other  questions  which  they  discussed  in  this  way, 
one  accidentally  arose  on  the  abilities  of  women,  and  the 
propriety  of  giving  them  a  learned  education.  Collins 
maintained  their  natural  unfitness  for  any  of  the  severer 
studies,  while  Franklin  took  the  contrary  side  of  the 
question  —  "perhaps,"  he  says,  "a  little  for  dispute 
Vpi9. ''    His  antagonist  bad  aWvys  the  ^;;reater  plenty  of 
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words ;  but  Franklin  thought  that,  on  this  occasion  in 
fMOticuJar,  his  own  arguments  were  rather  stronger ;  and, 
HQ  th^  parting  without  settling  the  point,  he  sat  do^rn 
and  put  a  summary  of  what  he  advancea  in  writing,  which 
he  copied  out  and  sent  to  Collins.  This  gave  a  new 
ferm  to  the  discussion,  which  was  now  carried  on  for 
mne  time  ;by  letters,  of  which  three  or  four  had  been 
written  on  both  sides,  when  the  correspondence  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Frankin's  father.  His  natural  acuteness  and 
good  sense  enabled  him  here  again  to  render  an  essential 
eenrice  to  his  son,  by  pointing  out  to  him  how  far  he  fell 
Aart  of  his  antagonist  in  elegance  of  expression,  in  me- 
thod, and  in  perspicuity,  though  he  had  the  advantage  of 
lum  in  correct  spelling  and  punctuation,  which  he  evi- 
dently owed  to  his  experience  in  the  printing-office. 
Fran  that  moment  Franklin  determined  to  spare  no 
pains  in  endeavouring  to  improve  his  style;  and  we 
shall  ^ve  in  his  own  words,  the  method  he  pursued  for 
that  end. 

"  About  this  time,"  says  he,  **  I  met  with  an  odd  vo- 
lume of  the  Spectator ;  I  had  never  before  seen  any  ot 
them.  I  boueht  it,  read  it  over  and  over,  and  was  much 
delighted  with  it.  I  thought  the  writing  excellent; 
and  wished,  if  possible,  to  imitate  it.  With  that  view, 
I  took  some  of  the  papers,  and  making  short  hints  oi 
the  sentiments  in  each  sentence,  laid  them  by  a  few 
days ;  and  then,  without  looking  at  the  book,  tried  to 
ccHuplete  the  papers  again,  by  expressing  each  hinted  sen- 
timent at  length,  and  as  fully  as  it  had  been  expressed  be- 
fore, in  any  suitable  words  that  should  occur  to  me.  Then 
I  compared  my  Spectator  with  the  original,  discovered 
aome  of  my  faults,  and  corrected  them.  But  I  found  I 
wanted  a  stock  of  words,  or  a  readiness  in  recollecting 
and  using  them,  which  I  thought  I  should  have  acquired 
before  that  time  if  I  had  gone  on  making  verses  ;  since 
the  continual  search  for  words  of  the  same  import,  but  of 
different  length,  to  suit  the  measure,  or  of  different  sound 
for  the  rhyme,  would  have  laid  me  under  a  constant 
necessity  of  searching  for  variety,  and  also  have  tended 
to  fix  that  variety  in  my  mind,  and  make  me  maa^i^t  ol  \\i. 
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Kesed  of  a  tolerable  librarj',  iDviud  yon 
whoge  induaby  and  intelligeDce  bad  attrac 
tion,  to  come  to  see  it ;  afler  which  he  all 
borrow  from  it  such  volumes  ea  he  wished  U 

Our  young  student  was  now  to  distingiusl 
new  character.  The  perusal  of  the  works  i 
gested  to  him  the  idea  of  trying  hia  own  t 
position  ;  and  his  first  attempts  in  this  wa; 
pieces  of  poetry.  Verse,  it  may  be  obser 
rally  the  earliest  sort  of  composition  attemp 
nations  or  individuals,  and  for  the  same  ta 
cases — namely,  first,  because  poetry  has  pe 
(or  the  unripe  understanding ;  and,  secoi 
people  at  Erst  find  it  difficult  to  concdve  i 
tion  is  at  all,  independently  of  such  measi 
and  other  regularitiea  as  constitute  verse 
poetical  fit,  however,  did  not  last  long. 
loduoed  by  hia  brother  to  write  two  ballads, 
to  sell  them  through  the  streets  ;  and  oni 
leut,  being  on  a  subject  that  had  just  made  i 
aoise  in  the  place,  sold,  as  he  tefls  ua,  towi 
his  father,  who,  without  much  literary  kno' 
man  of  a  remarkably  sound  and  i^gorous  u 
soon  brought  down  the  rising  vanity  of  the 
by  pointing  out  to  him  the  many  laulta  of 
onces,  and  convinciu?  him  what  wretch 
really  were.  Having  oecn  told,  too,  that 
were  generally  b^gars,  with  his  eharaeter: 
he  determine!]  to  write  no  more  ballads. 

He  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Collins,  who  was,  like  himself,  passionately  I 
and  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  argui 
eubjects  as  they  met  with  in  the  course  of 
Among  other  questions  which  they  discusse 
one  accidentally  arose  on  the  abilities  of  wo 
propriety  of  giving  them  a  learned  edocfti 
maintained  their  naturaL  unlitnesB  for  any  c 
etadies,  while  Franklin  took  the  contrar; 
question  —  "perhaps,"  he  says,  "a  littlt 
Mice. "    Hu  antagoniat  \ia&  uiit.'jt  '^  ^ 


ia  of  Fronkin's  Either.  Ub  natural  acutenesa  and 
nse  enabled  him  here  again  to  render  an  essential 
to  his  «on,  bj  pointing  out  to  him  how  far  he  fell 
bis  antagonist  in  elegance  of  cipression,  in  me- 
idia  perspicuity,  tliough  he  had  tnc  advantage  of 
CMTect  spelling  and  punctuation,  which  he  eri- 
owed  to  his  experience  ia  the  printing-office- 
hal  moment  Franklin  determined  to  spare  no 
I  endeavouring  to  improve  his  stjle ;  and  we 
re  in  his  own  words,  the  method  he  pursued  for 

out  this  time,"  says  he,  "  I  met  with  an  odd  vo- 
the  Spectator ;  1  had  never  before  seen  any  ot 
I  bought  it,  read  it  over  and  over,  and  was  mucb 

■d  with   it.      1   thought  the  writing  excellent ; 


bed,  if  possible, 


With  that  vi 


I   each  sentence,  laid  them  by 
nd  then,  without  looking  at  the  boolc. 
e  the  pepersi^n,  by  expressing  each  1 
It  length,  and  as  fully  as  it  had  been  ex) 
any  suitable  words  that  should 
■ml   mv  Snet^tatnr  with  the  orisinal. 


:m  by  a  few  I 

xk,   tried  to  M 

■h  hinted  sen*  N 

expressed  be-  I 

to  mo.  Then  I 

il.  [lisnovered  UH 
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they  were  not  reollyM  verygood  u  I  then  believe 
to  be."  Encouraged,  however,  by  the  lucxeM  of  I 
tempt,  ho  sent  EevenJ  other  pieces  to  tho  prcM 
same  way,  keeping  his  secret,  till,  as  lie  expresse 
his  fuiuf  of  sense  for  such  performances  was  eih 
He  then  discovered  himself,  and  immediately  foui 
he  began  to  be  loolied  upon  as  a  peraon  of  some 
quence  by  his  brother's  literary  acquaintances. 

This  newspaper  soon  after  afforded  liim,  ven 
pectcdly,  an  opportunity  of  extricating  himself  ft 
indenture  to  his  brother,  who  had  all  along  treat 
with  great  harshness,  and  to  whom  his  rising  I 
reputation  only  made  him  more  an  object  of  tx 
dislike.  An  article  which  they  had  admitted 
ofi^ded  the  local  government,  lus  brother,  as  prt 
of  the  paper,^was  not  only  sentenced  to  a  mtHitl 
prisonment,  but  prohibited  from  any  longer  contin 
print  tho  offensive  journal.  In  these  circumstai 
was  determined  that  it  should  appear  for  the  futun 
name  of  Benjamin,  who  had  managed  it  during  li 
ther's  confinement;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  i 
alleged  that  the  former  proprietor  was  only  sc 
himself  behind  one  of  his  apprentices,  the  indcni 
which  the  latter  was  bound  was  given  up  to  him 
tho  same  time,  in  order  to  secure  to  hia  brother  th 
iit  of  his  services,  signing  netv  indentures  for  tho 
tier  of  his  time,  which  were  to  be  kept  private.  " 
flimsy  scheme  it  was,"  says  Franklin ;  howcrer, 
immediately  enecuted  j  and  the  paper  was  ])rir 
cordingly  under  my  name  for  serial  months.  At 
ft  fi-esh  aiffbrencc  nrising  between  my  brother  an' 
took  upon  mo  (o  assert  my  freedom,  presuming 
would  not  venture  to  prouuce  the  new  indcn 
was  not  fair  in  me  to  tuke  this  advantage  ;  a 
thcrclbrc  reckon  one  of  the  first  errata  of  mj 
tho  unfairness  of  it  weighed  little  with  mc,  w 
the  imjiressLons  of  resentment  for  the  blows  ' 
too  often  urged  him  to  bestow  upon  me,  tlioi 
othcnuise  not  an  .ill-natured  man:  perhaps 
taucj-  and  jirovoking." 


inding,  however,  tliot  his  brother,  in  conwqucnce  of 
cjtplbit,  liad  U,kcn  care  to  give  him  such  a  choraotcr 
1  tintse  of  his  own  prolbsiion  in  Boston,  tliat  nobody 
id  cniploj  him  there,  he  now  resolved  to  make  his 
to  New  Vori;,  the  nearest  gilnec  where  there  was  a 
tcr ;  and  accordinsly,  after  eelllag  his  books  to  raise 
Je  money,  he  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  for  that 
,  without  communicating  hb  intention  to  his  friends, 
he  knew  would  oppose  it.  In  three  days  he  found 
ielf  at  tho  end  of  his  voyage,  nenr  three  hundred 
'B  from  his  home,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  without  the 
t  fccamraendation,  as  he  tells  us,  or  knowledge  of  anj 
am  m  the  place,  and  with  very  little  money  in  his 
kct.  Worst  of  aJl,  upon  applying  to  tiie  only  printer 
Jy  (o  give  him  any  employment,  ho  found  that  this 
son  had  nothing  for  him  to  do,  and  that  die  only  way 
'hich  he  could  serve  him  was  by  recommending  him 
proceed  to  Fhiladeliihia,  u  hundred  miles  liirther, 
•re  he  had  a  son,  v\iO,  ha  bclleve'l,  mieht  employ 
I,  We  cannot  follow  our  runaway  ihroueh  the  liieae- 
is  incidents  of  this  second  journey  ;  but,  Ibr  the  reason 
ch  he  atiitcs  himself,  we  shall  allow  him  to  give  Lis 
1  ntoet  graphic  description  of  his  first  appearance  in 
ladelphia. 

Lflcr  concluding  the  account  of  his  voyage,  "  I  have 
D  the  more  particuJur,"  says  he,  "  iii  this  description 
ny  journey,  and  shall  be  so  of  my  first  entry  into  that 
,  that  you  may,  in  your  mind,  compare  such  unlikely 
innings  with  the  figure  I  have  since  made  there.  I 
i  in  my  working  dress,  tnj  best  clothes  coming  round 
jes.  I  was  dirty  froin  my  being  so  long  in  the  boat  j 
pDckela  were  stuffed  out  with  shirts  and  slot'kings ; 
I  1  knew  no  one,  nor  where  to  look  for  lodging,  Fa- 
jed  with  walking,  rowmg-,  and  the  want  of  sleep,  I 
)  very  hungry;  and  my  wnole  stock  of  cash  consisted 
i  linste  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling  in  copjier  coin, 
ich  Igave  to  the  boatmen  for  my  passage.  At  first 
-"--'■■     n  account  of  my  having  rowed ;  but  1 


im  when  be  bai  little  money  than  vbea  b%  \m 
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plenty;  perhaps  to  prevent  his  being  thou^t  to  ha 
but  little.  I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street,  gazi 
about  tili  near  Market-street,  where  I  met  a  boy  w: 
bread.  I  had  often  made  a  meal  of  dry  bread,  mA, : 
quiring  where  he  had  bought  it,  I  went  immediately 
the  bdcer's  he  directed  me  to.  I  asked  for  biscui 
meaning  such  as  we  had  at  Boston ;  that  sort,  it  seen 
was  not  made  in  Philadelphia.  I  then  asked  for  a  thn 
penny  loaf,  and  was  toM  they  had  none.  Not  knowi 
the  difierent  prices,  nor  the  names  of  the  different  so 
of  bread,  I  told  him  to  give  me  three-penny  worth 
any  scxrt.  He  gave  me,  accordingly,  three  great  pu 
rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity,  but  took  it ;  a 
having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  walked  off  with  a  r 
imder  each  <utn,  and  eating  the  other.  Thus  I  went 
Market-street,  as  iar  as  Fourth-street,  passing  by  1 
door  of  Mr.  Read,  my  future  wife's  father,  when  si 
standing  at  the  door,  saw  me,  and  thought  I  made,  as 
oertauily  did,  a  most  awkward,  ridiculous  appcaran 
Then  I  turned  and  went  down  Chesnut-strcet  and  p 
of  Walnut-street,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way,  and  comi 
round  found  myself  again  at  Market-street  Wharf,  n< 
the  boat  I  came  in,  to  which  I  went  for  a  draught  of  1 
river  water ;  and  being  filled  with  one  of  my  rolls,  gi 
the  other  two  to  a  woman  and  her  child  that  came  do 
the  river  in  the  boat  with  us,  and  were  waiting  to  go  f 
ther.  Thus  refreshed,  I  walked  again  up  the  street,  wh: 
hy  this  time  had  many  clean  dressed  people  in  it,  who  w* 
all  walking  the  same  way.  I  joined  tnem,  and  there 
was  led  into  the  great  meeting-house  of  the  Quakers,  n 
the  market.  I  sat  down  among  them ;  and  after  look: 
round  a  while,  ancT  hearing  nothing  said,  being  vt 
drowsy,  through  labour  and  want  of  rest  the  preced 
night,  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  continued  so  till  the  meet 
broke  up,  when  some  one  was  kind  enough  to  rouse  i 
This,  therefore,  was  the  first  house,  I  was  in,  or  slept 
in  Philadelphia." 

Refreshed  by  his  brief  sojourn  in  this  cheap  place 
repoBe,  he  then  set  out  in  quest  of  a  lodging  for 
nig^ht    Next  mmning  he  found  the  person  to  whom 


1  directed,  who  was  not,  liovrever,  able  to  pvc  him 
jloyment ;  but  upon  applying  to  nnother  printer 
Iftce,  of  the  name  uf  Keim«r,  he  was  a  little  mnv 
},  bein^  set  bv  him,  in  the  lirst  instance,  to  pot 
ress  to  rights,  uid  afterwards  taken  intu  regnlar 
lie  hut  been  une  mootha  at  PhiJadelpfain,  his 
I  in  Boston  knowing  notliing  of  what  had  become 
when  a  brotber-in-law,  wiio  wus  the  master  of  a 

ri  home.  The  letter  whldi  he  aent  in  reply 
application  reaching'  his  brother-in-law  when  he 
1  to  be  in  company  with  Sir  William  Keitb,  th« 
or  of  the  Province,  it  was  ahown  In  that  gentle- 
lio  expressed  eonaiilcrahle  surpriso  on  hfias  toM 
af  the  writer  ;  and  immediately  saiit  that  ne  ap- 
to  be  a  young  man  of  proousing'  ^arts,  and  that  if 
Id  set  Hp  on  hia  own  Bccnunt  in  Philaddphia, 
he  priiiti^r*  were  wretched  ones,  he  had  no  nonbt 
d  SDCceed  ;  tor  his  part  he  would  |)rocurt!  bin) 
)lic  business,  and  do  him  every  service  in  his 
Some  time  atler  this,  Franklin,  who  knew  iio- 
•  what  hod  tiilien  place,  was  one  day  at  work  aJonp 
t  MUter  Near  the  window,  when  "  we  taw,"  mcjs 
wGorenior  and  another  gentleman  (wha  proved 
Uonel  Fiendi,  of  Newcartle,  in  the  {H^mce  at' 
■»),  findy  dreaed,  come  directly  acroM  tbe  atreM 
tmm,  and  beard  them  «t  the  door.  Keinwr  ran 
;  bat  tlie 
(  for  me,  came  up,  and  with  a  con- 
im  and  pvHtenen  I  had  been  quite  mnued  ta, 
le  man^  complitnettts,  deared  to  be  acquainted  with 
med  me  kindly  for  not  having  made  myself  known 
when  I  first  came  to  the  place,  and  would  have 
y  with  him  to  the  tavern,  where  he  was  going 
ilonel  French,  to  taste,  as  he  said,  some  excellent 
B.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  and  Keimer  stared 
[oni^ment." 

reader  alread_p  perceives  Ibat  Sir  WHliam  mnat 
to  rttba- an  odd  sort  of  person  ;  and  tlua  beovtoea 
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Still  more  apparent  in  the  sequel  of  the  story.     Ha%-ing 
got  his  young  protege  to  the  tavern,  he  proposed  to  him, 
over  their  wine,  that  he  should  as  soon  as  possible  set  up 
in  Philadelphia  as  a  master  printer,  only  continuing  to 
work  with  Keimer  till  an  opportunity  shoiUd  offer  of  a 
passage  to  Boston,  when  he  would  return   home,  to  ar- 
range the  matter  with  his  lather,  who,  the  Governor  had 
no  doubt,  would,  upon  a  letter  from  him,  at  once  advance 
his  son  the   necessary  funds  for  commencing  business. 
Accordingly,  Franklin  set  out  for  Boston  by  the  first 
vessel  that  sailed ;  and,  upon  his  arrival,  was  yery  kindly 
received  by  all  his  family,  except  his  brother,  and  surprised 
his  father  not  a  little  by  presenting  him  with  the  Cover* 
nor's  letter.     For  some  time  his  father  said  little  or  no- 
thing on  the  subject,  merely  remarking,  that  Sir  WilliMi 
must  be  a  person  of  small  discretion,  to  think  of  setting  t 
youth  up  in  business  who  wanted  three  yeare  to  arrive  al 
man's  estate.     But  at  last  he  decidedly' refiised  to  hw« 
anything   to   do  with    the   arrangement;    and  Fnnkfia 
returned  to   his  patron  to  tell  him  of  his  bad  SDCceSy 
going  diis  time,  however,  with  the  consent  and  Uesnng 
of  his  parents,  who,  finding  how  industrious  he  had  beea 
while  m  Philadelphia,  were  willing  that  he  should  coo- 
tmue  there.     When  Franklin  presented  himself  to"  Sir 
A\  lUiam  with  his  father's  answer  to  the  letter  he  haA 
been  honoured  with  from  that  functionary,  the  Governor 
observed  that   he  was  too  prudent :  «*  bit  since  he  wiU 
not  sot  vou  up,"  added  he!  "  I  will  do  it  myself."    It 


wa^nnaiiy  agreed  that  Franklin  should  proceed  in 
Plpf  it.  "  i:-  ^u    P^'^^ase  types  and  other  necessary  arti- 
crSit  ?n  Th   ""^  '*'^  Governor  was  to  give  him  letters  of 
credit  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  pcimds. 


I  CUAPTER 


CUAPTER  XIV. 

Llfd  dC  Pruiklhi-conliDaFd. 

repealed  applications  to  the  Governor  for  tile 
1  letters  of  CTcdit,  Franklin  was  at  last  sent  on 
e  vessel  for  England,  which  whs  juat  on  the  point 
g,  witii  an  aasui-ancc  that  Colonel  Fi'ctich  Ehould 
to  him  with  tlie  letters  inimed  lately.  That  gcn- 
looa  after  made  his  appearsoce,  bearing  a  packet 
tcfacs  from  the  Governor ;  in  this  paclcet  Franklin 
nned  his  letters  were.  Accordingly,  when  they 
tlio  British  Channel,  the  Captain  having  allowed 
earch  for  them  among  the  others,  he  found  suvcrul 
d  to  his  care,  which  he  conoluded  of  course  to  be 
!  had  been  promised.  Upoa  presenting  one  of 
jwever,  to  a  stationer,  to  whom  it  wos  directed, 
I,  haiing  opened  it,  merely  said,  "  Oh,  this  is 
Jdiesdon  (an  attorney  in  Fhiladeljihia,  whom 
I  knew  lo  be  a  ihorouph  knave);  I  haie  lately 
m  to  be  a  complete  rasod  ;"  and,  giving  back  the 
limed  on  his  heel,  and  proceeded  to  serve  hia 
rs.    Upon  this,  Franklin's  confidence  in  his  patron 

0  be  s  little  shaken ;  and,  after  reviewing  the 
Sar  in  his  own  mind,  he  resolved  to  lay  it  before 
itelligent  mercantile  gentleman,  who  had  come 
im  AtnetHca  with  them,  and  widi  whom  be  hod 
ed  an  intimacy  on  the  passage.     His  friend  very 

1  an  end  to  his  doubts.  "  He  let  me,"  says 
I,  "into  Keith's  character;    told  me  there  was 

least  probability  that  he  had  written  anv  letters 
that  no  one  who  knew  him  tiad  the  smallest  dc- 
«  on  him ;  and  he  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the 
jr's  giving  me  a  letter  of  credit,  having,  aa  \ie 

a«(fit  to  give." 

ihmwa  once  more  on  bis  own  meani,  our  younfj 
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adventurer  found  there  was  no  resource  for  him  but  to 
endeavour  to  procure  some  employment  at  his  trade  in 
London.  Accordingly,  having  applied  to  a  Mr.  Palmer, 
a  printer  of  eminence  in  Bartholomew-close,  his  services 
were  accepted,  and  he  remained  there  for  nearly  a  year. 
During  this  time,  although  he  was  led  into  a  good  deal 
of  idleness  by  the  example  of  a  friend,  somewhat  older 
than  himself,  he  by  no  means  forgot  his  old  habits  of 
i*eading  and  study.  Having  been  employed  in  printiBg 
a  aecond  edition  of  WoUarton*s  '^  ReDgion  of  iMatnre/' 
his  perusal  of  die  work  induced  him  to  oompose  and 
publish  a  small  pam^kt  in  refutatioo  of  aome  of  the 
author'^  positions,  which,  he  tells  us,  he  did  not  afiier- 
wards  l^k  badi:  upon  as  altogether  a  wise  prooeediog. 
He  employed  the  greater  part  of  his  leisure  more  pra^t- 
al^y  in  reading  a  great  many  works,  which  (a 
libraries,  he  remarks,  not  being  then  in  use)  he  borrowed^ 
on  certain  terms  that  were  a^^ed  upon  between  tiiem, 
from  a  bookseller,  whose  shop  was  next  door  to  faia 
lodgings  in  Little  Britun,  and  who  had  an  immeDse  col- 
lection of  second-hand  books.  His  pamphlet,  however, 
was  the  means  of  making  him  known  to  a  few  of  the 
literary  characters  then  in  London,  among  the  rest  to  the 
noted  Dr.  Mandeville,  author  of  the  ^*  Fable  of  the 
Bees;"  and  to  Dr.  Pemberton,  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
friend,  who  promised  to  give  him  an  opportunity  some 
time  or  other,  of  seeing  that  great  man :  but  this,  he  says, 
never  happened.  He  also  became  acquainted  about  the 
same  time  with  the  famous  collector  and  naturalist.  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
had  heard  of  some  curiosities  which  Franklin  had  brought 
over  from  America.  Among  these  was  a  purse  made  of 
cubestos,  which  Sir  Hans  purchased  from  him. 

While  with  Mr.  Palmer,  and  afterwards  with  Mr. 
Watts,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  he  gave  very  striking 
evidence  of  those  habits  of  temperance,  8elf-<x)mmand, 
industry,  and  frugality,  which  distinguished  him  through 
after-life,  and  were  undoubtedly  the  source  of  mudi  of 
the  success  that  attended  his  persevering  efibrts  to  raise 
himseW  from  the  humble  condV^oo.  m  which  he  passed 


d  with  me  be  supplied  from  a  neighbouring 
ti  a  large  porrin^  of  hot  water-gruel  sprinkled 
ler,  crumbled  with  bread,  and  a  bit  of  butter  in 
I  price  of  a  pint  of  beer,  viz., — three  half-peace, 
a  more  oumCbrtable,  as  well  as  a  cheaper  bncidc- 
kept  their  heads  cl^sirer.  Those  who  continued 
itfc  their  beer  all  day,  were  often,  by  not  paying, 
edit  at  the  alehouse,  and  used  to  make  mterest 
)  get  he&r, — their  light ,  as  they  phrased  it,  bang 
atcfaed  the  pay-table  on  Saturday  night,  and 
what  I  stood  engaged  for  them,  having  to  pay 
I  near  thirty  shillings  a  week  on  their  accounts. 

my  beinff  esteemed  a  pretty  good  rtggiiey  that 
liar  verbal  satirist,  supported  my  cooseqyenoe 
iety.  My  constant  attendance  (1  nevw  making 
ndlay)  recommended  me  to  the  master ;  and  my 
a  quickness  at  composing  occasioned  my  being 
works  of  (Uspateh,  whica  are  generally  better 
I  went  on  now  very  agreeably." 
nt  about  eighteen  months  altogether  in  London, 
36t  part  of  which  time  he  worked  hard,  he  says, 
siness,  and  spent  but  little  upon  himself  except 

olavs.  and  in  books.     At  last  his  friend  Mr. 


■'■i 
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was  at  this  time  only  in  his  twenty-first  year;  an 
mentions  having  formed,  and  committed  to  writing, ' 
at  sea,  a  plan  for  regulating  the  future  conduct  of  hi 
This  unfortunately  has  been  lost ;  but  he  tells  us  hit 
that,  although  conceived  and  determined  upon  whi 
was  so  young,  it  had  yet  ^^  been  pretty  faithfully  adl 
to  quite  through  to  old  age." 

Mr.  Denham  had  only  begun  business  for  a  few  m 
when  he  died ;  and  franklin  was  once  more  left 
the  world.  He  now  engaged  again  with  his  old  nu 
Keimer,  the  printer,  who  had  got  a  bett^  house, 
plenty  of  new  types,  though  he  was  still  as  ignora 
nis  business  as  he  was  at  the  time  of  Franklin's  f< 
connexion  with  him.  While  in  this  situation  Ffb 
ffot  acquainted  with  several  persons,  like  himself,  fb 
Hterary  pursuits ;  and  as  the  men  never  worked  on  { 
day,  that  being  Keimer's  self-appointed  Sabbath,  h 
the  whole  day  for  reading.*  He  also  showed  his 
nuity,  and  the  fertility  of  his  resources  on  various 
sions.  They  wanted  some  new  types,  which,  there 
no  letter-foundry  in  America,  were  only  to  be  pro 
from  England ;  but  Franklin,  having  seen  types  o 
London,  though  he  had  paid  no  particular  attenti 
the  process,  contrived  a  mould,  made  use  of  the  1 
they  had  as  punches,  struck  the  matiices  in  lead 
thus  supplied,  as  he  tells  us,  in  a  pretty  tolerable  ws 
deficiencies.  "  I  also,"  he  adds,  **  engraved  s( 
things,  on  occasion ;  made  the  ink ;  I  was  ward 
man  ;  and,  in  shoii:,  quite  ^factotum." 

He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  with  Keimer 
[nJ  had  engaged  him  only  that  he  might  have  his  other ' 

men  taught  through  his  means ;  and,  accordingly, 
this  object  was  in  some  sort  attained,  contrived  to  ] 
q^uarrel  with  him,  which  produced  an  immediate  s< 
tion.     He  then  entered  mto  an  agreement  with  < 
his  fellow- workmen,  of  the  name  of  Meredith,  ^ 

*  Keimer  had  peculiar  notions  upon  religious  obsen 
Bnd,  amongst  other  things,  fandeOL  \l  a  Christian  duty 
serve  the  Sabbath  on  tiie  \asl  ^a^  oixii^^^^V 
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firieadfl  were  possessed  of  money,  to  begin  business  in 
Philadelphia  in  company^  with  him,  the  understanding 
being  that  Franklin's  skill  should  be  placed  against  the 
eapitel  to  be  supplied  by  Meredith.  While  he  and  his 
finend,  howeyer,  were  secretly  preparing  to  put  their 
pkn  in  execution,  he  was  induced  to  return  for  a  few 
BHnths  to  Keimer,  on  his  earnest  invitation,  to  enable 
him  to  perform  a  contract  for  the  printing  of  some  paper* 
maoiej  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  required  a 
nritBty  of  cuts  and  types  that  nobody  else  in  the  place 
OBuld  supply ;  and,  the  two  having  gone  together  to  Bur- 
iiaglon  to  superintend  this  business,  Franklin  was  fortu- 
nate enough,  during  the  three  months  he  remained  in 
Aat  dty,  to  acquire,  by  his  agreeable  manners  and  intel- 
Ikent  ooaversation,  the  friendship  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipil  inhabitants,  with  whom  his  employment  brought 
kur  into  connexion.  Among  these  he  mentions  parti- 
flBkrlj,  Isaac  Deeow,  the  surveyor-general.  *^  He  was,'' 
mpi  Franklin,  "  a  shrewd,  sagacious,  old  man,  who  told 
me  that  he  began  fur  himself,  when  young,  by  wheeling 
dny  for  the  brickmakers,  learned  to  vmte  after  he  was 
of  age,  carried  the  chain  for  surveyors,  who  taught  him 
anrveying,  and  he  had  now  by  his  industry  acquired  a 
good  eatate ;  and,  said  he,  I  foresee  that  you  will  soon 
work  this  man  (Keimer)  out  of  his  business,  and  make  a 
iiactune  in  it  at  Philadelphia.  He  had  then  not  the 
WMt  intimation  of  my  intention  to  sec  up  there  or  any 
where." 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  the  types  that 
had'lieen  sent  for  from  London  arrived;  and,  settling 
villi  Keimer,  he  and  his  partner  took  a  house,  and  com- 
menced business.  '^  We  nad  scarce  opened  our  letters," 
am  he,  '^  and  put  our  press  in  order,  before  George 
Itouae,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  brought  a  countryman 
to  us,  whom  he  had  met  in  the  street,  inquiring  for  a 
printer.  All  our  cash  was  now  expended  in  the  variety 
of  partieolars  we  had  been  obliged  to  procure,  and  this 
eountryman's  five  shillings,  being  our  first  fruits,  and 
ooming  so  seasonably,  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  «jk^ 
Ofown  i  have  since  earned ;  and,  from  tibe  |^VS\»i\W\ 
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felt  towards  House  has  made  me  often  more  ready  than 
perhaps  I  otherwise  should  have  been,  to  assist  young 
oeginners/'  He  had,  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding 
year,  suggested  to  a  number  of  his  acauuntances  a 
scheme  for  forming  themselves  into  a  dub  for  mutual 
improvement;  and  they  had  accordingly  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  every  Friday  evening  imder  the  name 
of  the  Junto.  All  the  members  of  this  association  ex- 
■ertcd  themselves  in  procuring  business  for  him ;  and  one 
of  them,  named  Breinthal,  obtained  from  the  Quakers 
the  printing  of  forty  sheets  of  a  history  of  that  sect  of 
religionists,  then  preparing  at  the  expense  of  the  body. 
**  ifpon  these,"  says  Franklin,  "  we  worked  exceeding 
hard,  for  the  price  was  low.  It  was  a  folio.  I  composed 
a  sheet  a  day,  and  Meredith  worked  it  off  at  press.  It 
was  often  eleven  at  nisht,  and  sometimes  later,  before  I 
had  finished  my  distribution  for  the  next  day's  work :  for 
the  little  jobs  sent  in  by  our  other  friends,  now  and  uen, 
put  us  back.  But  so  determined  was  I  to  continue  doing 
a  sheet  a  da^  of  the  folio,  that  one  night,  when,  having 
imposed  my  forms,  I  thought  my  day  s  work  over,  one 
of  them  by  accident  was  broken,  and  two  pages  (the  half 
of  the  day's  work)  reduced  to  pie,  I  immediately  distri- 
l)ute<l  and  composed  it  over  again  before  I  went  to  bed ; 
and  this  industry,  visible  to  our  neighbours,  began  to 
give  us  character  and  credit."  The  consequence  was 
that  business,  and  even  offers  of  credit,  came  to  them 
from  all  hands. 

They  soon  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  think  of 
establishing  a  newspaper;  but,  Franklin  having  inad- 
vertently mentioned  this  scheme  to  a  person  who  came  to 
him  wanting  employment,  that  individual  carried  the 
secret  to  their  old  master,  Keimer,  with  whom  he,  as 
well  as  themselves,  had  formerly  worked  ;  and  he  imme- 
diately determined  to  anticipate  them  by  issuing  pro- 
posals for  a  paper  of  his  own.  The  manner  in  wnkJL 
Franklin  met  and  defeated  this  treachery  is  exceedingly 
<^/iaracteristic.  There  was  another  paper  published  in  the 
placCf  which  had  been  in  existence  for  some  years ;  bat  it 
fi'as  aitogrcther  a  wretched  aMt  \  uxdowed  what 
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it  had  merely  to  the  absence  of  all  competition.  For  tiiis 
print,  however,  Franklin,  not  being  able  to  commence 
018  own  paper  immediately,  in  conjmiction  with  a  friend, 
set  about  writing  a  series  of  amusing  commmiications 
tmder  the  title  of  the  ^*  Busy  Body,"  which  the  publisher 
nrinted,  of  course,  very  gladly.  '*  By  this  means,"  says 
fie,  '^  the  attention  of  me  public  was  nxed  on  that  paper ; 
and  Keimer's  proposals,  which  we  burlesqued  and  ridi- 
culed, were  disreg£u*ded.  He  began  his  paper,  however ; 
and  before  carrying  it  on  three-quarters  of  a  year,  with 
at  most  only  ninety  subscribers,  he  offered  it  me  for  a 
trifle,';  and  I,  havmg  been  ready  some  time  to  go  on 
with*  it,  took  it  in  hand  directiy,  and  it  proved  in  a  few 
years  extremely  profitable  to  me."  The  paper,  indeed, 
lad  no  sooner  got  into  Franklin's  hands  than  its  success 
equalled  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Some  observa- 
tions which  he  wrote  and  printed  in  it  on  a  colonial 
sabject,  then  much  talked  or,  excited  so  much  attention 
among  the  leading  people  of  tiie  place,  that  it  obtained 
the  proprietors  many  Mends  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, ana  tiiey  were,  on  the  first  opportunity,  appointed 
printers  to  the  house.  Fortunately,  too,  certain  events 
occurred  about  this  time  which  ended  in  the  dissolution 
of  Franklin's  connexion  with  Meredith,  who  was  an  idle, 
drunken  fellow,  and  had  all  along  been  a  mere  incum- 
brance upon  the  concern.  His  father  failing  to  advance 
the  capital  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  when  payment 
was  demanded  at  the  usual  time  by  .their  paper-merchant 
and  other  creditors,  he  proposed  to  Franklm  to  relinquish 
the  partnership,  and  leave  the  whole  in  his  hands,  if  the 
latter  would  take  upon  him  the  debts  of  the  company, 
return  to  his  father  what  he  had  advanced  on  their  com- 
mencing business,  pay  his  littie  personal  debts,  and  give 
him  thirty  pounds  and  a  new  saddle.  By  the  kindness  of 
two  friends,  who,  unknown  to  each  other,  came  forward 
unasked  to  tender  their  assistance,  Franklin  was  enabled 
to  accept  of  this  proposal^;  and  thus,  about  the  year  1729, 
when  he  was  yet  only  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  he  found  himself,  after  all  his  disappointmetvU  «xA 
vicissitudes,  with  nothing,  indeed,  to  depend  wiuoa  \raX. 
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his  own  skill  and  industiyfer  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  £n* 
extricating  himself  from  debt,  but  yet  in  one  sense  fairly 
established  in  life,  and  with  at  least  a  prospect  of  well- 
doing before  him. 

Having  followed  his  course  thus  &r  vnth  so  minute  an 
observance  of  the  several  steps  by  which  he  arrived  at 
the  point  to  whidh  we  have  now  brought  him,  we  ^all 
not  attempt  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  his  career  with 
the  same  particularity.     His  subsequent  efforts  in  the 

Eursuit  of  fortune  and  independence  were,  as  is  well 
nown,  eminently  successful ;  and  we  find  in  his  whole 
history,  even  to  its  close,  a  display  of  the  same  spirit  of 
intelligence  and  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  same  active, 
self-denying,  and  intrepid  virtues,  which  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished its  commencement.  The  publication  of  a 
pamphlet,  soon  after  Meredith  had  left  him,  in  recom- 
mendation of  a  paper  currency,  a  subject  then  much 
debated  in  the  province,  obtained  him  such  populari^, 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  government  in  printing  the 
notes  after  they  had  resolved  upon  issuing  them.  Other 
profitable  business  of  the  same  kind  succeeded.  He  then 
opened  a  stationer's  shop,  began  gradually  to  pay  off  his 
debts,  and  soon  after  married.  By  this  time  his  old 
rival,  Keimer,  had  gone  to  ruin ;  and  he  was  (with  the 
exception  of  an  old  man,  who  was  rich,  and  did  not  care 
about  business)  the  only  printer  in  the  place.  We  now 
find  him  taking  a  leading  part  as  a  citizen .  Ho  established 
a  circulating  fibrary,  the  first  ever  known  in  America, 
which,  although  it  commenced  with  only  fifty  subscribers, 
became  in  course  of  time  a  large  and  valuable  collection, 
the  proprietors  of  which  were  eventually  incorporated  by 
royal  cnarter.  While  yet  in  its  jnfancy,  however,  it 
aftbrded  its  founder  facilities  of  improvement  of  which  he 
did  not  fail  to  [^avail  himself,  setting  apart,  as  he  tells  us, 
an  hour  or  two  every  day  for  study,  which  was  the  only 
amusement  he  allowed  himself,  in  1732  he  first  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  Almanack,  under  the  name  of 
**  Richard  Saunders,"  but  which  was  commonly  known 
bjr  the  name  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanack.  He  conti- 
aued  this  puUicatioa  anmnlly  for  twenty-five  years. 


trbs  nod  pilhf  sentences  scattered  up  imd  down 
Serent  oiUDDOfB  of  it,  were  ofternards  llirowu 
into  a  coonecled  dkcourgc  under  the  title  of 
ay  to  Wenltfa,"  a  productioD  wbich  h^  bcconiB 
veljf  jwpular,  that  every  one  of  our  ruftders  a 
ramiliar  with  it. 
ill  quote, 


1  begun,"  eaya  he,  "  in  1733,  to  study  languageB. 
de  myself  so  much  a  master  of  the  Frent^,  ai 

to  reiu]  the  books  in  that  language  with  ease. 
nd«rtUDk  the  Italian.  An  acquabtance,  who 
earning  it,  used  often  to  tempt  me  to  iikyehess 
Finding  thi^  look  up  too  much  of  the  time  X 
ire  for  Bludy,  I  at  length  reiiised  to  play  auj 
ess  on  this  condition,  that  the  victor  in  ovciy 
Jd  have  a  right  to  Impose  a  task,  either  of  parts 
smnmr  to  be  got  bv  heart,  or  in  transhilio/iB, 
^h  task  the  vanquislied  was  to  perforin  upon 
tlore  our  next  meeting.  As  we  played  pret^ 
le  thus  beat  one  another  into  tb at  language.  I 
i,  witb  a  little  pains-taking,  ai'ijulrtKl  as  mu<^ 
mish  as  to  read  their  books  also.  I  have  already 
1  that  I  had  only  one  year's  instruction  in  a 
lool,  and  that  when  very  young,  after  which  I 

that  language  entirely,  liut  when  1  had 
in  acquiunlancG  with  the  French,  Italian,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  And,  on  looking  over  a  liatin 
t,  that  I  understood  more  of  that  language  than 
aginod,  which  encouraged  me  to  apply  myself 
tie  study  of  it ;  and  I  met  with  the  more  success, 
preceding  languages  had  greatly  smoothed  my 

«,  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  General  Assem- 
beine  aeon  after  appointed  Deputy-rajstmaster 
ilate,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  public  alfiiira, 
f,  however,  as  he  says,  with  small  matters.  He 
ued  himself  in  improving  the  city  watch ;  then 
(  and  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  nre-ia< 
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surance  company;  and  afterwards  exerted  himself  in 
organizing  a  philosophical  society,  an  academy  for  the 
education  of  youth,  and  a  militia  for  the  defence  of  the 
province.  In  short,  every  part  of  the  civil  government, 
as  he  tells  us,  and  almost  at  the  same  time,  imposed  some 
duty  upon  him.  **  The  Governor,"  he  says, "  put  me  into- 
the  commission  of  the  peace ;  the  corporation  of  the  dty 
chose  me  one  of  the  common  council,  and  soon  after 
alderman ;  and  the  citizens  at  large  elected  me  a  bm^gess- 
to  represent  them  in  the  assembly.  This  latter  station 
was  me  more  agreeable  to  me,  as  I  grew  at  length  tired 
with  sitting  there  to  hear  the  debates,  in  which,  as  detk, 
I  could  tt&e  no  part,  and  which,  were  often  so  imin« 
teresting  that  I  was  induced  to  amuse  myself  witir 
making  magic  squares  or  circles,  or  anjrthing  to  avoid 
weariness;  and  1  conceived  my  becoming  a  member 
woidd  enlar^  my  power  of  doing  good.  I  would  sot, 
however,  insmuate  that  my  ambition  was  not  flatt^ed  bj 
all  these  promotions,— it  certainly  was :  for,  connderingp 
my  low  beginning,  they  were  great  things  to  me ;  and  thegr 
were  still  more  pleasing  as  being  so  many  spontaneooB- 
testimonies  of  tne  public  good  opinion,  and  by  mfr 
entirely  unsolicited." 


P  CHAPTER  XV.  ' 

AnSBnt  of  FmikliD'i  ElocUlisil  DinoveriM. 

■me,  however,  that  we  should  introduce  this  eitra 

ry  man  to  our  readeia  in    a   new  character.     A 

aiore  impDrtant  part  in  civil  atfaini  than  any  he  bad 

led  was  in  reserve  for  him.    He  lived  lo  attract  u> 

(  oa  the  theatre  of  polities  the  eyes,  not  of  hia 

juntryraen  only,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world  f 

be  a  printipaf  agent  in  the  production  of  events  ag 

'  in  themselvea,  and  as  pregnant  with  mighty  con- 

ecE,  as  any  belonging  to  modern  history.    But  our 

iate  olyeet  is  to  exhibit  a  portrait  of  tlie  diligent 

,  and  of  the  acute  and  ptttient  philosopher.     We 

>w  to  speak  of  Fnuiklm's  ^nious  electrical  dis- 

.     Of  these  discoveries   we   caniiot,   of  coui^e, 

iinpt  to  give  anything  more  than  a  ve^  general 

£ut  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  our  statement 

i^bte  as  possible,  even  to  those  to  whom  the 

new  ;  referring  them  for  more  particular  inform- 

regard  to  it  to  the  Treatise  on  Electricity  in 

ry  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  the  other  works 

the  principles  of  the  science  are  formally  ex- 

■m  electricity  is  derived  'irova  electron,  the 
ae  for  amber,  which  was  known,  even  in 
es,  to  be  capable  of  acquiring,  by  being  rub- 
lious  property  of  attracting  very  light  bodies, 
11  bits  of  paper,  when  brought  near  to  them. 
was  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  substance 
and  one  or  two  others,  down  to  the  close  of 
li  eenturv,  when  our  ingenious  and  jfeita- 
^man,  William  Gilbert,  a  physicAain  oV  lioix- 
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don,  announced  for  the  first  time,  in  his  Latin  treatise  on 
the  magnet,  that  it  belonged  equally  to  the  diamond  and 
many  other  precious  stones ;  to  glass,  sulphur,  sealing- 
wax,  rosin,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances.  It  is  from 
this  period  that  we  are  to  date  the  birth  of  the  science 
of  Electricity,  which,  however,  continued  in  its  infoncy 
for  above  a  century,  and  could  hardly,  indeed,  be  said  to 
consist  of  anything  more  than  a  collection  of  unsystem- 
atized and  ill-understood  facts,  until  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Franklin. 

Among  the  facts,  however,  that  had  been  discovered 
in  this  interval,  the  following  were  the  most  important. 
In  the  first  place,  the  list  of  the  substances  capable  of 
being  excited  by  friction  to  a  manifestation  of  electric 
virtue  was  considerably  extended.  It  was  also  fband 
that  the  bodies  which  had  been  attracted  by  the  ezdtfid 
substance  were  immediately  after  as  forcibly  repelled  by 
it,  and  could  not  be  again  attracted  until  they  had  tooched 
a  third  body.  Other  phenomena,  too,  besides  those  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  were  found  to  take  place  when 
the  body  excited  was  one  of  sufficient  ftiagnitude.  If 
any  other  body,  not  capable  of  being  excited,  8udi]iB 
the  human  hand  or  a  rod  of  metal,  was  presented  to  it, 
a  slight  sound  would  be  produced,  which,  if  the  expe- 
riment was  performed  in  a  dark  room,  would  be  accom- 
panied with  a  momentary  light.  Lastly,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  electric  virtue  might  be  imparted  to  bodies  not 
cai)able  of  being  themselves  excited,  by  making  such  a 
body,  when  insulated,  that  is  to  say  separated  from  aU 
other  }x)dies  of  the  same  cla«!s  by  the  intervention  of  one 
capable  of  excitation,  act  either  as  the  rubber  of  the  ex- 
cited body,  or  as  the  drawer  of  a  succession  of  sparks 
from  it,  in  the  manner  that  has  just  l)Ocn  described.  It 
was  said,  in  either  of  these  cases,  to  be  electrified;  and  it 
was  found  that  if  it  was  touched,  or  even  closely  ap 
proached,  when  in  this  state,  by  any  other  body,  in  lii* 
manner  incapable  of  being  excited  by  friction,  a  pretty 
loud  ro])ort  would  take  place,  aocomimniod,  if  cither  boJy 
were  susceptible  o?  fcoVitv^,  with  a  slight  sensatioi^Oi 
7>a/n  at  the  ]X)into(  cotv\Aet,  «iv^  viVasiVi  ^^-ould  'vatatHf 


r,  that  tlie  reader  should  be  aware,  that  of  thu 
■ufastances  in  nature,  none,  strictly  speaking,  be- 
uduBivel}'  to  either  of  theso  cUsscs ;  the  truth 
nerel^,  that  diffcreiil  bodies  admit  the  nasMgc  of 
ctiic  uiQueoce  with  oxlrcmcly  difierent  degrees  of 
,  and  that  those  which  transniit  it  readily  aic 
ODndactorB, — the  niclals,  and  fluids,  and  liTii^ 
paiticularlj  belonging  to  thia  class  ;  while  hi<£ 
t  its  passage,  or  permit  it  only  uitli  citreme  re- 
e, — among'  which  ere  amber,  sulphur,  waii,  glass, 
;, — ire  described  by  the  opposite  denomination. 
beginning  of  the  year  174tj  ia  memorable  in  the 
ot  electricity  for  ^c  accidenlal  discovery  of  the 
i^  of  accumulating  large  quantities  of  the  electric 
y  means  of  what  was  cfdled  the  Lcyden  jar  or 
M.  Cuncus,  of  that  city,  happened  one  day,  while 
ig  aoDie  CEperiaieals  which  had  been  originally 
ed  I7  M.  Von  Kleist,  Dean  of  the  CatJie^  in 
to  bold  in  one  hand  a  glass  vessel,  nearly  liill  of 
Into  which  ho  had  been  sending  ■  charge  from  an 
al  machine,  by  means  of  a  wire  dipped  into  it,  and 
[licattng  with  the  prime  conductor,   or  insulated 
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out,  with  any  other  conductors  than  the  water  and  the 
human  hand,  which  had  been  used  in  this  instance ;  as, 
for  example,  when  it  was  coated  on  both  sides  with  tin- 
foil, in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  the  two  coatings 
were  completely  separated  from  each  other,  by  a  space 
around  the  lip  of  the  vessel  being  left  uncoverea.  When- 
ever a  communication  was  formed  by  the  interposition  of 
a  conducting  medium  between  the  inside  and  outside 
coating,  an  instant  and  loud  explosion  took  place,  accom- 
panied with  a  flash  of  light,  and  the  sensation  of  a  sharp 
dIow,  if  the  conductor  employed  was  any  part  of  the 
human  body. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  wonders  of  the  Leyden 
phial  excited  the  curiosity  of  all  Europe.  The  accounts 
given  of  the  electric  shock  by  those  wno  first  experienced 
It  are  perfectly  ludicrous,  and  well  illustrate  how  strangely 
the  imagination  is  acted  upon  by  surprise  and  terror,  when 
novel  or  unexpected  results  suddenly  come  upon  it* 
From  the  origmal  accounts,  as  Dr.  rriestley  observer, 
could  we  not  have  repeated  the  experiment,  we  should 
have  formed  a  Very  different  idea  of  the  electric  shock  from 
what  it  really  is,  even  when  given  in  greater  strength 
than  it  could  have  been  by  those  earlier  experimenters. 
It  was  this  experiment,  however,  that  first  made!  elec- 
tricity a  subject  of  general,  curiosity.  Every  body  was 
eager,  notwithstanding  the  alarming  reports  that  were 
spread  of  it,  to  feel  the  new  sensation ;  and  in  the  same 
year  in  which  the  experiment  was  first  made  at  Leyden, 
numbers  of  persons,  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe, 
obtained  a  livelihood  by  going  about  and  showing  it. 

The  ])articulars,  then,  that  we  have  enumerated  may 
be  said  to  have  constituted  the  whole  of  the  science'of 
Electricity,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  first  presented  itself 
to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Franklin.  In  tlie  way  in  which  we 
have  stated  them,  they  are  little  more,  tne  reader  will 
observe,  than  a  mass  of  seemingly  unconnected  facts, 
having,  at  first  sight,  no  semblance  whatever  of  being  the 

"  *  See  Priestley's  History  of  Electricity,  toI.  i.;  or  Hie 
Treatise  on  Electricity  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 


117  lor  ui  to  i'^^  ■'  "'  ^1  '"^  account,  n  e  huui 
ir  eatimatc  of  the  amount  and  merits  of  Frank- 
JTeriee,  b;  considering  the  facts  vie  hare  men- 

reallv  coiutituting  the  science  in  tlie  state  in 

found  it. 

I  in  the  year  1746,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  the 
of  hb  life,  that,  being  at  Boston,  he  met  with  a 
lee,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Scotland,  and 
^nii  him  some  electrical  experiments.  They 
jjerfectly  performed,  as  the  doctor  was  not  very 
"hut,  being,"  says  Franklin,  "  on  a  subject  quite 
e,  Ihcy  equally  surprised  and  pleased  me.    Soon 

return  to  Philadelphia,  our  Library  Company 
from  Mr.  Peter  Collinson,  F.R.S.  of  London,  a 
if  a  glass  tube,  with  some  account  of  the  use  of  it 
^  such  eipcrimenls.    I  csgerly  seized  the  oppor- 

rcpcating  what  I  had  seen  at  Boston  ;  and,  by 
ftctice,  acquired  great  readiness  in  jwrforming 
o  which  wo  bud  an  account  of  from  England, 
number  of  new  ones.  I  say  much  ]>ractice,  for 
!  was  continually  full  for  some  time  with  person:^ 
e  to  sec  these  new  wonders.  To  divide  a  little 
nbrence  among  my  friends,  I  caused  a  number 


HfifTHilatiiTiw  trVBB  tho 
UM  Bclkn  of  die  e! 


e  electric  infloenee  whkli  it  kaown  Iq 
;  and  wlucti  tan  ever  since  be^  receiTwi  bf 
greater  nmnber  of  philiMophers  as  the  beat,  bnsne 
amplest  will  moat  complete,  demaastntko  of  the  pb 
DHna  lliat  has  jel  been  given  to  (he  iroiM. 


Dr.  Franklin's  eorlieEt  inquiries  irerc  directed  to  « 
tain  the  source  of  the  cleclricily  which  friction  had 
etfect  of  at  least  rendi^ringr  minifesl  in  the  ^ass  cy Im 
or  other  electric-  The  question  was.  wbelher  thb  ti 
was  created  bvthe  Triction  in  ihe  clcciric,  or  nnlv  the 
communicated  to  it  Trom  othn-  bodies.  In  orJer  ta 
termine  tliis  pcnnt.  he  resorted  to  the  verfimpleca] 
ment  of  endeavouring  to  elcclrity  himself ;  that  U  to 
having  insulated  himself,  and  excited  the  cylindei 
rubbing  it  with  his  hands,  he  then  drcir  off  its  elertr 
from  it  in  the  usual  manner  into  his  own  body.  Bu 
tbaad  that  be  h^s  not  thereby  eleetritied  at  all,  as  hew 
iu  re  been  by  doing  the  same  \\i\n^.  had  the  fiieticn  I 
'died  by  another  i>CT»n.    ^g*.vM^*;w^^obta 


ftilKi Uh^:  iftHr'tttt  ofMnilisB,  l^^w  jramlnent  of  a 
cMidaoter ;  sot  did  he  vdhildt  on-  ssoh  btkHes  as  were 
liffwm^i  iKMii  Khii  anjy  altJx  otharmual  wridenocs  of  being 
danndtwitli  oiaBlnei^, 

.  if  dw  eleetiiflifcf  Incl  ban  craaied  m  Hie  efectrie  bj 
titt  ttisAMkj  it  vat  impoanbla  to  coaoem  why  the  per* 
soa  who  drerw  it  off  fhoahi  not  have  been  electrified  in 
^bm  cMe,  jjuat  ai  he  waald  hwa  been  htd  another  persim 
aofead  at  the  nibbar.  The  raalt  endeotly  indloatea  tlmt 
tha  fiietiQii  had  efteted  a  fthaag»  upoo  the  penon  who 
had  perfiurmed  that  operatioQ,  as  well  as  upon  the  c^^* 
der,  anoah  had  naoered  lum  inorndble  or  bemg  electri- 
flea  hf  a  proeaw  bj<  whieh^  in  other  circumstances,  he' 
woald'  have  bean  aOb--  It  was  plain,  in  short,  that  the 
efaiitiiflHy  had  piMadi»:lB:  tiia  nt  inatanoe,  out  of  his 
body  iota ^tta-  «gHBndhr;  whioit,  tharefora,  in  communi- 
QaliDg'  it  tir  hlai  in  Aa- aaedad  instaaee,  only  gave  him 
bick  whafe  it  had  leoalvad;  and;  instead  of  electrifying 
hamf  manly  lailOKad  hnn  to-  boa  usotl  attte-^o  that  in 
wlu^  he  had  been  befisne  Ihe  experiment  wee  begun. 

This  accordingly  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Franklin 
came ;  but,  to  confirm  it,  he  next  insulated  two  indivi- 
dnals,  one  of  whom  he  made  to  rub  the  cylinder,  while 
the  other  drew  the  electricity  from  it.  In  this  case,  it 
was  not  the  latter  merelv  that  was  affected ;  both  were 
electrified.  The  one  had  given  out  as  much  electricity 
to  the  cylinder  in  rubbing  it,  as  the  other  had  dra^^  n  irom 
it.  To  prove  this  still  farther,  he  made  them  touch  one 
another,  when  both  were  instantly  restored  to  their  usual 
stite,  the  redundant  electricity  thrown  off  by  the  one  ex- 
actly nuiking  up  the  deficiency  of  the  other.  The  spark 
produced  by  their  contact  was  also,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  greater  than  that  which  took  place  when  either 
of  them  was  touched  by  any  third  person  who  had  not 
been  electrified. 

Proceeding  upon  the  inferences  which  these  results 
seemed  so  evidoatly  to  indicate,  Franklin  constructed  the 
general  outlines  of  his  theory.     Every  body  in  natvxt^  \v^ 
omaidered  to  have  its  natural  quantity  o£  e\ee\.x\e\\.Y  t 
wliiidi  ms^  Jbowerer,  be  either  diminished,  by  \)Wt  ol  \V 
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being  given  out  to  another  body,  as  that  of  the  rubber,  in 
the  operation  of  the  electrical  machine,  is  given  out  to 
the  cylinder ;  or  increased,  as  when  the  body  b  made  to 
receive  the  electricity  from  the  cylinder.  In  the  one 
case  he  regarded  the  body  as  negatively,  in  the  other  as  iw- 
sitivdy,  electrified.  In  the  one  case  it  had  less,  in  the  other 
more,  llian  its  natural  quantity  of  electricity :  in  either^ 
therefore,  supposing  it  to  be  composed  of  electricity  and 
common  matter,  the  usual  equilibrium  or  balance  between 
its  two  constituent  ingredients  was,  for^the  time,  upset  or 
destroyed. 

But  how  should  this  produce  the  different  effects 
which  are  observed  to  result  from  the  action  of  electrified 
bodies  ?  How  is  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  customary  equilibrium  between  the  electrici^  and 
the  matter  of  a  body  to  be  made  to  account  for  its  at* 
traction  and  repulsion  of  other  bodies,  and  for  the  eztre^ 
ordinary  phenomena  presented  by  the  Leyden  phial? 
The  Franklinian  theory  answers  these  questions  with  great 
ease  and  completeness. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  electric  fluid,  according  to 
this  theory,  is,  that  its  particles  attract  matter,  and  repel 
one  another.  To  this  we  must  add  a  similar  law  with 
regard  to  the  particles  of  matter,  namely,  that  they  repel 
each  other,  as  well  as  attract  electricity.  This  latter  con- 
sideration was  somewhat  unaccountably  overlooked  by 
Franklin;  but  was  afterwards  introduced  by  JBpinus, 
of  Petersburg,  and  our  celebrated  countryman,  the  late 
Mr.  Cavendish,  in  their  more  elaborate  expositions  of  hi» 
theorjr  of  the  electrical  action.  Let  us  now  apply  these 
two  simple  principles  to  the  explanation  of  the  facts  we 
have  already  mentioned. 

In  the  first  place,  when  two  bodies  are  in  their  ordi- 
nary or  natural  state,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  an  exact 
balance  for  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  each,  and  there 
is  accordingly  no  tendency  of  the  fluid  to  escape ;  no 
spark  will  take  place  between  two  such  bodies  when  they 
are  brought  into  contact.  Nor  will  they  either  attract  or 
repel  each  other,  because  t\\c  o.UT«LCt\vc  and  repulsive  forces 
operating  between  them  arc  ciL«ict\^\»3L«ftwA,\K<ft  two  tt- 
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inetioiuof  die  electricity  ia  the  £M  for  tin  n^ 
meoadf  ind  of  llie  electncitrmtfae  •eoond  for  the  matter 
ift  tiie  firrt,  being  imposed  hv  the  two  repdnoiis  of  tho 
^k^AtkitY  in  the  nrat  for  tne  electricity  in  the  second, 
-9M  ci  m  matter  in  the  first  for  the  matter  in  the  se* 
cond*  lli^itherefocey'prodiioe  no  efieetapoQ  each  other 
whaleirer. 

But  let  us  next  sappose  that  one  of  the  bodies  is  ail 
deetric  which  has  been  excited  in  the  nsual  way  by  fric- 
tioQt  a  stick  of  wax,  or  a  glass  cylinder,  for  example, 
#hick  has  been  nibbed  with  the  hand,  or  a  piece  of  diy 
iSSkm  In  tiitt  case,  the  bodj^  in  question  has  received  an 
addfilSpii  to  its  natural  ooantity  of  electricity,  which  tddi- 
tini,  MOonUiigly,  it  wul  most  readily  part  with  whenerer 
It  is  hrtndit  into  contact  with  m  condi^tdr.  But  this  is 
Mt  aH.  liet  us  aee  how  it 'will  act,  according  to  the  law 
Ibat  baa  been  stated,  upon  the  other  body,  whidi  we  shall 
aufipoae  to  be  in  its  natural  state  when  they  are  brought 
aett  eaoh  odier.  first,  finom  the  repidsi?e  tendency  of 
tiie  dectric  particles,  the  extra  electrtdlr  in  the  excited 
body  will  drive  away  a  portion  of  the  electricity  of  the 
oUier  from  its  nearest  end,  which  will  thus  become  nega- 
livdy  electrified,  or  will  consist  of  more  matter  than  is 
necessary  to  balance  its  electricity.  In  this  state  of  things, 
what  are  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  operating 
between  the  two  bodies,  the  one,  be  it  remembered, 
having  an  excess  of  electricity,  and  the  other  an  excess 
of  matter?  There  are,  in  fact,  five  attractive  forces  op- 
posed by  only  four  repulsive  ;  the  former  being  those  of 
the  matter  in  the  first  body  for  the  electricity  in  the 
seomd,  of  the  balanced  electricity  in  the  first  for  the  ba- 
lanced matter  in  the  second,  of  the  same  for  the  extra 
matter  in  the  second,  together  with  the  two  of  the  extra 
dectricity  in  the  first  for  the  same  two  quantities  of 
matter ;  and  the  latter  being  those  of  the  matter  in  the 
first  for  the  balanced  matter  in  the  second,  of  the  same 
for  the  extra  matter  in  the  second,  together  with  those  of 
the  electridty  in  the  second  both  for  the  balanced  and 
die  extra  electricity  in  the  first.  The  two  bodies,  there* 
Marif  ooglit  to  nse^  ag  we  &ad  ibey  actually  do.    "fixxV. 


i 
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no  sooner  do  they  meet  than  the  extra  electricity  of  the 
first,  attracted  by  the  matter  of  the  second,  flows  orcr 
partly  to  it ;  and  both  bodies  become  positively  elec- 
trified ;  that  is  to  say,  each  contains  a  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity beyond  that  which  its  matter  is  capable  of  ba- 
lancing. It  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  wc 
have  now  four  powers  of  attraction  opposed  by  ^ye  of 
.repulsion  ;  the  former  being  those  of  the  matter  in  each 
.  body  for  the  two  electricities  in  the  otlier,  the  latter  those 
exerted  by  each  of  the  electricities  in  the  one  against 
both  the  electricities  of  the  other,  together  with  that  of 
the  matter  in  the  one  for  the  matter  in  the  other.  The 
.bodies  now  accordingly  should  repel  each  other,  just  as 
we  find  to  be  tlie  fact.  Of  course  the  same  reasoning 
applies  to  the  case  of  a  neutral  body,  and  any  other  con- 
taining a  superabundance  of  electricity,  wheUicr  it  be  an 
electric  or  no,  and  in  whatever  way  its  electricity  may 
have  been  communicated  to  it.  We  may  add  that  there 
is  no  case  of  attraction  or  repulsion  between  two  bodies, 
in  which  the  results  indicated  by  the  theory  do  not  co- 
incide with  those  of  observation  as  exactly  as  in  this. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Leydcn  phial. 
The  two  bodies  upon  which  we  are  here  to  ^x  our  atten- 
tion are  the  interior  and  exterior  coatings,  which,  before 
the  pixKiess  of  charging  has  commenced,  are  of  course  in 
their  natural  state,  each  having  exactly  that  quantity  of 
electricity  which  its  matter  is  able  to  bdancc,  and  neither 
thei*eforc  exerting  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  other. 
But  no  sooner  has  the  interior  coating  receivefl  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  electricity  from  the  prime  conductor, 
with  which  the  reader  will  remember  it  is  in  communi- 
cation, tiian,  being  now  positively  electrified,  it  repels  a 
corresponding  portion  of  its  electricity  from  the  exterior 
coating,  which  therefore  becomes  negatively  electrified. 
As  the  ojKjration  goes  on,  both  these  effects  increase,  till 
at  last  the  superabundance  of  electricity  in  the  one  sor- 
facc,  and  its  deficiency  in  the  other,  reach  the  limit » 
which  it  is  wished  to  carry  them.  All  this  while,  it  will 
Jm!  i-emarkcd,  the  former  is  prevented  from  ^ving  out  its 
sitpcrffuity  to  the  latter  by  \)to  Vs^x^ontioa  of  the  giiii» 


1  muBt  be  esUMubed  by 
goed  conductor  between  the  two  but&cm, 
iztrema  limit  be  reached.  If  either  m  lod  of 
example,  or  the  'human  body,  be  employwl 
jooe,  the  fluid  from  the  interior  coating  will 
ih  along  the  road  made  for  it,  occarioning  a 
repml,  and,  ui  the  latter  case,  a  severe  ahodc, ' 
idi^  of  its  paange.  Both  coating  will,  in 
I,   be  immediatelj  restored  to  their  natiiral 

is  the  true  explanation  of  the  matter,  Frank- 
lemonetrated  by  a  variety  of  ingenious  eipe- 
n  the  first  place,  he  found  that,  if  the  outer 

cut  off,  by  being  insulated  from  every  coa- 
ly, the  inner  coating  could  not  be  chaiged : 
i^  in  the  outer  coating  had  here  no  means  of 

it  was  consequently  impoesible  to  produce  in 
S  the  requirite  negative  clectridty.     On  the 

if  a  good  condnctor  was  brought  within  the 
tance  Bom  the  outride  coating,  while  tin  pu- 
rging was  going  on,  the  expelled  fluid  mi^ht 
sing  away  tawwds  it  in  sparks,  in  proportion 
MVi  sent  frnm  the  nrime  mnductor  into  the 
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happy  application  of  this  prindple,  which  afforded  a  still 
more  wonderful  manifestation  than  had  ^et  been  obtained 
of  the  powers  of  accumulated  electricily.  Considering 
the  waste  that  took  place,  in  the  common  experiment,  of 
the  fluid  expelled,  during  the  process  of  charging,  from 
the  exterior  coating,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  employing 
it  to  charge  the  inner  surface  of  a  second  jar,  which 
he  effected,  of  course,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  drawing 
it  off  by  means  of  a  metal  rod  communicating  with  that 
surface.  The  electricity  expelled  from  the  outside  of 
this  second  jar  was  conveyed,  in  like  manner,  into  the 
inside  of  a  third ;  and,  in  this  way,  a  great  number  of 
jars  were  charged  with  the  same  facility  as  a  single  one. 
Then,  having  connected  all  the  inside  coatings  with  one 
conductor,  and  all  the  outside  coatings  with  another,  he 
had  merely  to  bring  these  two  general  conductcnrs  into 
contact  or  communication,  in  order  to  discharge  the  whole 
accumulation  at  once.  This  contrivance  he  called  an 
JSlectrical  Battery, 

The  general  sketch  we  have  just  given  will  put  the 
reader  in  possession,  at  least,  of  die  great  outlines  of  the 
Franklinian  theory  of  electricity,  un£)ubtedly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  generalizations  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
compass  of  science.  By  the  aid  of  what  we  may  call  a 
single  principle,  since  the  law  with  regard  to  the  electric 
fluid  and  common  matter  is  exactly  the  same,  it  explains 
satisfactorily  not  only  all  the  facts  connected  with  this 
interesting  subject  which  were  known  when  it  was  first 
proposed,  but  all  those  that  have  been  since  discovered, 
diffusing  order  and  light  throughout  what  seemed  before 
little  better  than  a  chaos  of  unintelligible  contradictions. 
We  must  now,  however,  turn  to  a  very  brilliant  dis- 
covery of  this  illustrious  philosopher,  the  reality  of  whidi 
docs  not  depend  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
theory. 

Franklin  was  by  no  means  the  first  person  to  wbon 
the  idea  had  suggested  itself  of  a  similarity  between 
electricity  and  lightning.  Not  to  mention  many  other 
names  which  might  be  quoted,  the  Abb^  NoUet  had, 
before  him,  not  only  intimated  hb  suspicion  that  thunder 


I  the  hand*  of  Nature  irhat  dectrid^  is  ia 
ted  a  variety  of  reaions  od  which  he  reated 
«.  It  ia  to  Franklin  ftlone,  ha\r«Ter,  that 
loags  of  both  pointing  out  the  true  method 
this  conjecture,  and  of  actually  establiahing 
dentity  of  the  two  powers  in  question.  "  it 
been  of  late  the  tashioD,"  aaya  the  editor  of 
Mmt  of  hia  electricd  ezperimenla,  published 
1  1751,  "  to  ascribe  every  grand  or  uDonal 
'  nature,  aucb  ai  lightning  and  carthquakea, 
;  not,  aa  one  would  imagine  from  the  iiiaiuiar 
n  theae  occasions,  that  the  authors  of  then 


ra  discovered  any  connexion  betwixt  the 

u  it  would  aecm,  merely  because  they  were 
I  with  any  other  agent,  of  which  it  coidd  not 
said  the  connexion  was  impoMible."  Frank- 
led  what  had  been  little  more  than  a  fignre 
ito  a  most  important  scientific  fact. 
T,  dated  November  7,  174S,  he  enomerates 
TU  pmnts  of  reaemblsjice  between  lightning 
ly.  In  the  firEt  place,  he  temarka,  it  is  no 
the  effects  of  the  one  should  be  so  much 
those  of  the  other ;  for  if  two  gun-barrels 
ill  strike  at  two  inches  distance,  and  make  a 
at  how  great  a  distance  will  ten  thousand 
strificd  cloud  strike,  and  give  its  fire  ;  and 
oust  be  that  crack  1  lie  then  notices  the 
waving  course  both  of  the  lightning,  and,  in 
if  the  electric  sparks;  the  tendency  of  light- 
ectricily,  to  lake  the  readiest  and  best  con- 
focls  t'bat  lightning,  as  well  as  electricity, 
:a1s.  bums  some  bodies,  rends  others,  strikes 
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which  the  repfubiTe  tendency  'of  tiie  partideB  of  deo- 
frieity  towards  etdi  other,  occaBkmi&g  the  fluid  to  retire, 
m  eveiy  case,  from  the  interior  to  the  surfaoe  of  bodies, 
drives  it  with  especial  finroe  towards  points  and  other 
prominences,  and  thus  finrours  its  escape  tiirou^  such 
outlets ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ihe  more  cooieentrated 
attraction  whidi  the  matter  of  a  pointed  body,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  blunt  one,  exerts  upon  the  electricity 
to  which  it  is  presented,  brings  it  down  into  its  new 
diannel  in  a  denser  stream,  in  poflsession,  howerer,  of 
the  &ct,  we  find  him  oonclading  the  paper  we  hare  men- 
tioned as  feUows : — '^  The  electric  fluid  is  attnefced  by 
points.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  property  be  in 
lightning ;  but,  since  they  agree  in  dl  the  particulars  in 
wMch  we  can  already  compare  them,  it  is  suit  improbable 
that  they  agree  likewise  in  this.  Let  the  ezpenmeot  be 
made." 

Full  of  this  idea,  it  was  yet  some  time  before  he  fiiund 
what  he  concdved  a  &yoiu<aUe  eppartonity  of  tmng  iti 
truth  in  the  way  he*  meditated.  A  s|Hre  was  aoout  to 
be  erected  in  Philaddphia,  which  be  thonsfat  would 
afford  him  &cilities  for  tine  experiment ;  but,  fais  attention 
having  been  one  ;day  drawn  by  a  kite  which  a  boy  was 
flying,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that  here  was  a  me- 
thod of  reaching  the  clouds  preferable  to  any  other.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  immediatdy  took  a  large  silk  handkerchief, 
and  stretching  it  over  two  cross  sticks,  formed  in  tins 
manner  his  simple  apparatus  for  drawing  down  the  light- 
ning from  its  doud.  Soon  after,  seeing  a  thunder-storm 
approodiing,  he  took  a  wdk  into  a  Add  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  dty  in  which  there  was  a  shed,  com- 
municating his  intentions,  however,  to  no  one  but  his  son, 
whom  be  took  with  him,  to  assist  him  in  raising  the  kite. 
This  was  in  June,  1752. 

The  kite  being  raised,  ho  fastened  a  key  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  hempen  string,  and  then,  inaulatiiig  it 
by  attaching  it  to  a  post  by  means  of  silk,  he  ])laoed  him- 
self under  the  sbed,  and  waited  the  result.  For  some 
time  no  signs  of  eloctridty  appeared.     A  doud,  tcpp^ 

itiy  charged  with  lightning,  had  even  paned  ant 
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which  was  to  mike  hii 
rOl,  that  he  heaved  ■  deep  si^,  tad  felt  that 
it  moment  htve  willingly  died.  As  the  nan 
he  cord  became  a  better  conductra*,  and  the 
Bt  it(  electiicitj  copiouslj.  Had  the  hemp 
iighlf  wet,  tfae  bold  eiperimenter  might,  m 
aattd  to  do,  haw  paid  tor  his  ^moTcry  vith 

■waids  brouriit  down  the  lightmng  intg  his 
euu  of  an  mndated  iron  roa,  and  perfimned 
hii  Imnire,  all  the  experiments  that  could  be 
irith  electndtf .  Sat  be  did  sot  atop  here, 
and  praeticd  mind  waa  not  wtisfied  even  with 
i  diicoverj',  nnUl  he  had  turned  it  to  a  uaefid 
iKgeated  to  him,  as  is  well  known,  the  idea  nt 
t  preserving  boildli^  from  lightning,  whidl 
f  RDiple  and  cheap,  •■  well  aa  effectoal ;  ccn- 
t  does,  m  nothing  more  than  attadiing  to  the 
pointed  metoUic  rod,  riainf  higher  thmi  ai^ 
md  comMiuieatiag  at  the  Wer  end  with  me 
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— <<  Chagiined  a  little  that  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to 

E reduce  nothing  in  this  way  of  use  to  mankinU,  and  the 
ot  weather  coming  on,  when  electrical  experiments  are 
not  so  agreeable,  it  is  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  them  for 
this  season  somewhat  humorously,  m  a  party  of  pleasure 
on  the  banks  of  SktwlkiB.  Spirits  at  the  same  tune  are 
to  be  fired  by  a  spark  sent  from  side  to  dde  through  the 
river,  without  any  other  conductor  than  the  water — an 
experiment  which  we  have  ,some  time  since  performed  to 
to  the  amazement  of  many.  A  turkey  is  to  oe  killed  for 
dinner  by  the  electrical  snock,  and  roasted  by  the  etectrU 
cal  jack,  before  a  fire  kindled  by  the  deetrical  bottle; 
when  the  healUis  of  all  the  famous  electricians  in  £ng» 
land,  Holland^  France,  and  Oermany  are  to  be  drunk  in 
electrified  bumpers,  under  the  discharge  of  guns  from  die 
electrified  battery,^* 

Franklin's  electrical  discoveries  did  not,  on  ihdr  first 
announcement,  attract  much  attention  in  England ;  and^ 
indeed,  he  had  the  mortification  of  learning  that  his  paper 
on  the  similarity  of  lightning  to  electricity,  when  read  by 
a  friend  to  the  Royal  Society,  had  been  only  laughed  at 
by  that  learned  body.     In  France,  however,  the  aoooont 
that  had  been  published  in  London  of  his  experimenti, 
fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
BufFon,  who  was  so  much  struck  with  it,  that  he  had  it 
translated  into  French,  and  printed  at  Paris.    This  made 
it  immediately  known  to  all  Europe ;  and  versions  of  it 
in  various  other  modem  languages  soon  appeared,  as  well 
as  one  in  Latin.     The  theory  propounded  in  it  was  at 
first  violently  opposed  in  France  by  the  Abb^  NoUet,  who 
had  one  of  his  own  to  support,  and,  as  Franklin  tells  us, 
could  not  at  first  believe  that  such  a  work  came  fivm 
America ;  but  said  it  must  have  been  fabricated  by  his 
enemies  at  Paris.    The  Abb<S  was  eventually,  however, 
deserted  by  all  his  partisans,  and  lived  to  see  himself  the 
last  of  his  sect.     In  England,  too,  the  Franklinian  expe- 
riments gradually  beean  to  be  more  spoken  of;  and,  tt 
last,  even  the  Royal  Society  was  induced  to  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  papers  that  had  formerly  been  read 
^  them.    One  of  their  members  yerified  the  gmd  es- 


t  of  bringing  doiiTi  lightning  from  the  clouds ; 
n  his  rending-  to  them  on  acpount  of  his  success, 
"1,"   says   Franklin,    "made   me   more   than 


)ur,  ihey  chose  mo  a  member;  and  voted  that  I 
Id  lie  excused  the  customary  payments,  which  would 
:  amounted  to  twonty-five  guineas ;  and  ever  since  have 
n  me  their  transactions  gratis.  They  also  presented 
with  the  gold  modal  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  for  the 

1753,  the  delivery  of  which  waa  accompanied  with 
ry  handEome  speech  of  the  President,  Lord  Mac- 
ield,  wherein  I  was  highly  honoured."  Some  years 
■wards,  when  lie  was  in  this  country  with  his  son,  the 
fersily  of  St.  Andrew's  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 

of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and  the  example  was  followed 
he  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Oxford.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  many  of  the  learned  societies 
iighout  Europe. 

0  philosopher  of  the  age  now  stood  on  a  prouder 
lence  than  this  extraordinary  man,  who  had  originally 
.  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  the  people,  and  liad 
d  himself  to  all  this  diatinetion  almost  without  the 
it  any  education  but  such  as  he  had  given  himself. 

1  mil  say,  after  reading  his  sto^,  that  anything  more 
ioeessTj  for  the  attmnment  of  knowledge  than  the 
rmination  to  attain  it? — that  there  is  any  other  obsta- 
O  eyen  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  advance- 
:  which  may  not  be  overcome,  except  a  man's  own 
mesa  or  indolence?  The  secret  of  this  man's  success 
le  cultjvation  of  his  mental  powers  was,  that  he  was 
awake  and  active  in  that  busineEs ;  that  he  sufiered 
imiortunity  of  forwarding  it  to  escape  him  unim- 
ed;  that,  however  poor,  he  found  at  least  a  few 


.-  hard-wrought,  he   found  a  few  hours   i 

c,  were  it  by  »ttmg  up  half  the  night  after  toiling  all 
dlgr  to  read  and  study  them.  Others  may  not  have 
«ipnl  {iffwefi  oS  tmai  {  but  his  indtwtry,  his  perse- 
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yerance,  his  adf-command,  are  for  [the  imitatioii  of  all ; 
and,  though  few  may  look  fcufward  to  the  rare  fortune  of 
achkying  discoveries  like  his,  all  may  derive  both  in- 
struction and  encouragement  from  .his  example.  Thej 
who  may  never  overtake  the  light  may 'at  least  ficdlow  hs 
path,  and  guide  their  footsteps  by  its  illumination. 

Were  we  to  pursue  the  reminder  of  Franklin's  history, 
we  should  find  the  &me  of  the  patriot  vying  with  that  of 
the  philosopher  in  casting  a  splendour  over  it ;  and  the 
origmally  poor  and  unknown  tradesman  standing  bef<H« 
kings,  associating  as  an  equal  with  tlie  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  his  time,  and  arranging  along  with  them 
the  wars  and  treaties  of  mighty  nations.  When  the 
struggle  of  American  independenoe  oonunenoed,  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of 
France,  where  he  soon  brought  about  an  alliance  between 
the  two  countries,  which  produced.an  immediate  war  bo* 
tween  the  latter  and  England.  In  1788,  he  signed,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
EngUKid,  vlki^  recognized  their  independenoe.  Two 
years  after  ihid  rcitemed  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
was  rsceived- with  acdamation  by  his  grateful  and  admiring 
felbw-dlizens,  and  immediately  elected  President  of  tiie 
Supreme  Executive  Council.  He  closed  his  eventful 
and  honouraUe  life  on  the  17th  of  April,  1790,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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J  to  illustrate  such  a  subject  as  the  triumphs' 
of  Knowledge,  and  to  set  forth  the  excfJed- 
that  passion,  the  delight  with  which  the  in- 
t  is  n-aught,  and  the  obstacles  of  all  sorts  in 
s  gratification  which  it  has  so  often  overcome, 
which  present  themselves  are  so  abundant 
as,  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  using  them  itf 
|Ose.  The  examples  we  have  already  cited 
idered  sufficient  to  show  how  perfectly  pra<j- 
to  unite  the  pursuit  of  literature  with  that  of 
tion  of  business  or  professional  occupation, 
ow  proceed  to  notice  some  aspirants  after 
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rior  to  calamities.  Students,  and  authors,  and  men  of 
genius,  have  had  their  share  of  adversity  iiritli  others; 
but  few  others  enjoy  their  peculiar  advantages!^  if  not  for 
warding  it  off,  at  least  for  bearing  up  a^inst  it.  The 
man  who  is  most  to  be  pitied  under  misfortune,  is  he 
whose  whole  happiness  or  misery  hangs  on  outward  cir- 
cumstances. The  scholar  has  sources  of  enjoyment  with- 
in himself,  of  which  no  severity  of  fortune  can  altogether 
deprive  him.  llence,  a  man  who  is  truly  in  lo\*e  with 
philosophy,  will  often  think  but  lightly  of  suffierings  and 

i)rivations  which  would  to  another  be  almost  intolemble. 
[f  hb  body  be  in  want,  his  mind  has  store  of  riches. 
When  E&ASMus  was  a  poor  student  at  Paris,  ho  was  in- 
deed very  anxious  to  be  a  little  richer ;  but,  almost  in 
rags  as  he  was,  it  was  not  fine  or  even  comfortable  rai- 
ment after  which  he  principally  longed.  *'  As  soon  as  I 
get  money,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  '*  I  will  buy 
nrst  Greek  books,  and  then  clothes."  •*  It  is  tho  mind, 
say»  Shaksj)cre,  '^  that  makes  the  body  rich  ;'*  and  so  the 
yomig  scholar  felt.  Of  his  t\i*o  contemplated  pnrdipses, 
it  was  not  the  clothes,  he  knew,  but  tne  Greek,  books, 
that  were  to  bring  him  anything  permanent,  in  the  way 
either  of  enjoyment  or  distinction. 

And  similar  to  those  of  Emsmus  have  been  the  feelings 
of  many  anotlicr  aspirant  after  intellectual  eminence, 
when  struggling,  like  him,  with  the  inconveniences  of 
indigence,  or  braving  ever}-  variety  of  labour  and  priva- 
tion in  pursuit  of  the  object  on  which  hb  heart  was  set. 
The  illustrious  K^puiJt  s|)ent  his  life  in  poverty ;  yet, 
amidst  all  his  difficulties,  he  used  to  declare  that  he  would 
rather  be  the  author  of  the  works  he  had  written  than 
possess  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  There  is  htutlly  any 
severity  of  endurance  to  which  ardent  spirits  ha\-e  not 
subjected  themselves,  under  the  inspiration  of  an  attach- 
ment to  literature  or  the  arts.  The  German  naturalist, 
^CHAKPFER,  was  SO  poor  when  he  entered  the  Univcrnty 
^f  Ilallc,  that  for  the  first  six  months  of  hb  attendance 
his  whole  expenditure  did  not  exceed  a  few  halfpence  a 
^y  *  a  littie  bread  and  a  few  vegetables  boiled  in  water, 
^  ere  his  only  food  j  and,  although  tho  winter  was  a  nrf 
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rigorous  one,  no  fire  ever  warmed  his  chimney.  Yet  all 
this  he  bpre  cheerfully,  counting  the  opportunity  he  en- 
joyed of  pursuing  his  studies  as  more  than  a  compensation 
for  it  all.  This  heroism,  indeed,  has  never  been  uncom- 
mon among  German  scholars.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  cases  of  Heyne  and  Winckelman.  The  latter, 
according  to  a  practice  not  unusual  among  poor  students 
in  that  country,  was  wont,  while  attending  the  grammar- 
school,  to  support  himself  chiefly  by  singing  at  night 
through  the  streets ;  and  not  himself  only,  but  in  a  great 
measure  his  father  also.  But  Winckelman's  expenses 
were  always  on  the  very  humblest  scale.  Even  when 
his  fondest  wishes  were  at  last  crowned  by  an  oppor- 
tunity having  been  afforded  him  of  visiting  Rome,  he 
considered  himself  in  possession  of  an  ample  revenue 
in  the  pension  of  a  hundred  crowns,  which  he  was  al- 
lowed, by  his  patron  Father  Ranch,  in  addition  to  his 
board,  which  he  had  free.  The  learned  theologian, 
Hekry  BuiiLiNGER,  ouc  of  the  distinguished  names  of  the 
Refonnation,  had  in  like  manner  supported  himself  at 
school  for  several  years  by  his  talents  as  a  street  musician. 
His  contemporary  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  cause, 
Wolfgang  Musculus,  had  commenced  his  career  as  a 
scholar  in  a  similar  manner,  having  for  some  time  sung 
ballads  through  the  country,  and  begged  his  way  from 
door  to  door,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pittance  wherewith  to 
put  himself  to  school ;  he  was  at  length  charitably  re- 
ceived into  a  convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  who,  greatly 
to  his  delight,  offered  to  educate  him,  and  admit  him  of 
their  order.  Musculus  was  afterwards,  on  embracing  the 
tenets  of  the  Lutherans,  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  send  his  wife  to  service,  and  to  bind  him- 
self apprentice  to  a  weaver  of  Strasburg,  who  no  sooner 
discovered  his  heretical  opinions  than  he  turned  him  out 
of  doors.  He  had  then  no  other  resource  but  to  offer 
himself  as  a  common  labourer  to  assist  in  repairing  the 
fortifications  of  the  city.  Yet  even  in  this  situation  he 
employed  eveiy  moment  he^  could  spare  in  study ;  and 
applied  himself,  in  particular,  with  so  much  ardour  to  lVtf& 
Hebrew  language,  that  he  placed  himseU  ^\«iv\m«5\^ 

^1 
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almost  at  the  head  of  the  scholars  bj  whom  that  brandi 
of  learning  was  cultiyated  in  his  time. 

Another  great  Orientalist  of  that  age,  and  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  any 
age,  WiujAM  FosTKixuS)  was,  when  merely  a  boy,  so 
fond  of  reading,  that  he  would  often,  it  is  reJated,  while 
engaged  with  his  book,  forget  to  take  his  meals.  Having 
set  out  from  his  native  village  in  Normandy  on  the  road 
to  Paris,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  means  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  that  capital,  he  was  attacked,  in  the  oourse  of 
his  journey,  by  robbers,  who  took  from  him  all  the  little 
he  had  in  the  world,  and  used  him  besides  so  barbarously, 
that  his  vexation  and  the  wounds  he  had  received  toge- 
ther obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  an  hospital,  where  ne 
lay  for  two  years  before  his  health  was  restored.  On  his 
recovery,  he  bent  his  steps  once  more  towards  Paris; 
being  at  the  time,  however,  in  such  a  state  of  destitutioo, 
that  he  had  no  way  of  obtaining  wherewithal  to  buy  him- 
self a  coat,  except  by  ofiering  his  services  as  a  reaper  to 
assist  in  cutting  down  the  crop  which  then  happened  to 
be  ready  for  the  sickle.  Having  arrived  at  Paris,  he 
thought  himself  fortunate  in  being  received  as  a  domestic 
into  the  College  of  St.  Barbe,  not  doubting  that  even 
this  situation  would  afford  him,  in  some  degree,  those 
opportunities  of  improvement  which  he  so  ardendy  longed 
for.  Accordingly,  having  contrived  to  get  possession  of 
a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  grammar,  he  soon  made  himself 
master  of  both  these  languages,  solely  by  his  ovi-n  efforts ; 
and,  although  the  fragments  of  time  he  could  steal  firom 
the  labours  of  his  humble  place  were  all  the  leisure  he 
had  for  study,  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  his  time,  being  distinguished  especially  for  bis 
knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modem  languages,  of 
which  there  was  scarcely  one  that  he  was  not  ramiliar 
with.  To  his  vast  acquirements,  however,  he  added,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  no  littie  extravagance  both  of 
opinion  and  conduct ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  his  notiou 
could  have  proceeded  from  nothing  else  than  partial  de- 
rangemenL  But  it  does  not  belong  to  our  present  pur* 
pose  to  pursue  tins  part  o^  Vi\&  Vitstor^.    ^ome  of  lui 
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r  part  of  the  morning  for  study.  Yet,  even  in 
unstances,  literature  was  the  great  consolation  of 
Calvin,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  having, 
at  of  controversy,  and  in  the  same   spirit  of  ;j^ 

ih  which  he  hunted  Serve tus  to  death,  allowed  :  L 

rectly  to  charge  him  with  theft,  because  he  was  j  | 

bit  of  occasionally  bringing  home  with  him  a 
1  to  serve  for  fiiel,  was  answered  by  Castalio  in  '■  \ 

it  dignified  remonstrance,  in  which  he  admits 
3  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  had  in-  >  1 1' 

L  sometimes  accustomed  to  employ  himself,  at  i  ^j 

airs,  in  catching  with  a  hook  the  floating  wood  i  \  I. 

tarries  down  in  its  inundations,  in  order  to  warm  '  •' 

, — the  wood  being  in  fact,  he  remarks,  public  ■  '  ji 

and  belonging  to  the  first  taker.  And  tnis  he 
ys,  being  at  the  time  wholly  occupied  with  his 
1  of  the  Scriptures,  and  resolved  rather  to  beg 
lit  it. 

DBiAK  VI.  was  the  son  of  a  poor  barge-builder 
ty  who,  desirous  of  procuring  for  his  son  a  good 
and  yet  unable  to  pay  for  it,  found  means  at 
:  him  admitted  among  the  boys  educated  gratu- 
the  university  of  Lou  vain.     While  attending: 
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Charles,  grandson  to  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  who 
afterwards  became  so  powerful  and  celebrated  as  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  To  this  connection  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne,  which  he 
ascended  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  occu- 
pied for  two  years,  having  died  in  1523.  The  short 
time  he  held  this  lofty  station  was  not,  however,  the  hap- 
piest period  of  Adrian's  life,  as  the  following  inscription 
which  he  desired  to  be  placed  over  his  tomb  may  tes- 
tify : — **  Here  lies  Adrian  VI.,  who  esteemed  no  misfor- 
tune which  happened  to  him  in  life  so  great  as  his  being 
called  to  govern."  =*     » 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  several  ex- 
amples of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  cultivators  of  the 
fine  arts  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  knowledge  and  skill  to  which  they  afterwards  owed 
their  eminence  and  fame.  The  dream  of  every  young 
artist's  ambition  is  Rome.  The  French  punter,  Fbancis 
Perbieb,  when  a  young  man,  living  in  poverty  and  o)> 
scurity  at  Lyons,  was  haunted  by  so  eager  a  desire  of 
visiting  "  the  eternal  city,"  that  he  gladly  consented  to 
act  as  guide  to  a  blind  person  who  was  travelling  thither, 
on  condition  that  the  latter  should  pay  the  exj)enses  of 
both  ;  and  in  this  way,  after  a  journey  of^bove  four  hun- 
dred miles  on  foot,  he  arrived  among  those  monuments  of 
ancient  and  modem  genius,  which,  ere  he  had  yet  seen 
them,  he  had  so  long  and  fondly  worshipped  in  fancy. 
The  first  engagement  he  obtained  was  a  humble  and  la- 
borious one — to  make  copies  for  a  dealer  in  paintings 
from  originals  of  merit ;  but  he  profited  by  the  advantage 
it  afforded  him  of  studying  the  works  of  several  distin- 
guished masters.  Perrier  afterwards  appeared  in  Paris, 
and  obtained  a  high  reputation  among  the  artists  of  his 
day.     He  died  in  that  city  in  1660. 

Cjlaude  Lobbaine  is  said  to  have  been  originally  ap- 
prenticed to  a  pastry-cook,  and  to  have  been,  on  his  first 
appearance  in  Home,  so  destitute  of  resources,  that  he  was 
obiiged  to  accept  of  the  meanest  employment  connected 
mtb  the  art  be  was  desirous  of  studying,  and  in  which  he 
^^terwards  attained   so  rare  an  emmewcfc.    ^K.\NkTOR 
9A,  who  was  bom  in  1615,  a  £cv  ^«m%  ^»^«c  S^imv 
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^  hid  niida  \awoatiS  dinrnfy  an  aUe  Pinter^  prin* 
tv  the  tbadj  of  nature,  wmle  still  raidhig  in  his 
filbge  in  the  nragfooorfaood  of  Napke,  ana  brfm 
■ever  heeo  able  to  gratify  his  earnest  derire  of  ^ 
Rome.  Salvatop^s  genius,  indeed,  was  niuved  in 
ina  and  sorrows,  which  yet  had  only  the  eflSsct  ef 
heaing  and  enuting  it.  When  Terr  young,  he 
!an  left,  W  the  death  of  his  fit<iier,  the  sde  sup- 
f  htt  motn^  and  sisters :  and  so  heavily  did  tins 
a  firess  upon  him,  that,  although  he  wrought  hod, 
aemetinies,  it  has  been  said,  after  finishing  a  pie- 
evcely  able'  to  save  enough  irom  the  scanty  price 
Hived  for  it,  to  purchase  the  canvas  for  another, 
la-hi  his  twentieth  year,  when  a  fHend  and  brother 
aomewhat  richer  than  himself,  proposed  to  take 
Bolne  witii  him,  and  to  pay  theexpenses  of  both ; 
)at  which  Salvator  gladly  accept^.  When  he 
lumsdf  at  last  in  that  celebrated  ca^Htal,  his  ardour 
searoely  suffer  him  to  take  sustenance  or  repose, 
be  examined,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  painter  and 
,  the  precious  remains  of  ancient  art  by  which  he 
uTOunded ;  and  the  incessant  fatigue  to  which  he 
d  himself  at  last  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever, 
rendered  it  necessaiy  for  him  to  be  carried  back  to 
J.  It  was  some  years  before  it  was  again  in  his  power 
t  Rome ;  but  it*  continued  to  fill  his  visions  of  the 
,  and  to  make  his  residence  at  Naples  seem  an  exik . 
igth,  however,  his  eye  rested  once  more  on  the  ob- 
mong  which  his  heart  had  so  long  been.  Rome 
t  this  time  crowded  with  painters,  whose  names 
low  become  the  household  words  of  fame,  and  se- 
rf whom  were  even  already  regarded  with  an  admi- 
as  great  as  is  ever  bestowed  on  living  genius.  But, 
layed  by  their  glory,  Salvator  aspired  from  the 
>  be,  not  the  imitator  of  any  of  them,  but  their 
titer  and  rival, — ^to  form  a  style,  and  found  a  school, 
ovm.  We  neied  not  say  how  greatly  he  succeeded 
t  object,  since  his  name,  too,  is  now  mmilior  to  every 
I  one  of  the  most  distinffuished  in  the  second  genc- 
of  the  great  punters  of  Italy. 
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.*  Th«  celelnvted  Mabmootxl  wftB  bora  of  parents  who 
belonged  to  the  humblest  rank  of  the  pec^le,  Eiad  wag  io- 
debteU  for  the  elements  of  education  to  the  chant;  of  a 
priest.  The  late  French  general  Hoche,  who  dislin- 
guished  himself  in  the  wars  Of  the  Revolution,  was  ori- 
ginally a  stable-bo;.  While  m  that  situation,  and  after 
mvigg  enlisted  in  the  arm;,  which  he  did  at  the  age  of 
suLteen,  he  used  to  work  at  anj  employment  he  could 
fiad  during  the  day,  to  get  money  to  buy  books,  which 
he  would  often  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
reading.  LAQKAiiaB,  the  Irencb  translator  of  Luore- 
tius,  was  BO  poOT  while  attending  the  university,  that 
his  only  food  for  the  day  was  a  little  bread,  which  he 
carried  with  him  &oca  home  lo  the  mommg,  and  kiaed  to 
est  in  an  alley,  or  the  vestilaile  of  a  church,  during  the 
intervalj  between  the  different  classes.    Dr    Jobssdk 
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Mbtod  fcr  hb  BniBtenaiiee  at  ooDeg«  to  An  aentjr 
f; •  wvMif  ladivldMJ,  who  pwfcMed  tokaepfafan 

M  •  enomnioii  to  hn  ion.  Tbe  hie  IcMnwd 
^A9B»  after  tttving,  at  Ae  eariy  age  of  Anrtoen,  dit- 
Aed  IdBself  akNm  dl  hw  aehof&lloim  It  I^^ 
An  frem  achool  by  Imi  fiither,  wbo  wUied  t»  k^ 
hfai  ID  hn  own  buniieHi  of  a  morgeoii  and  apoChaoaiyi 
g'  Fiar,!  iMmever,  oontiDved  aim  ta  panne  hk  atih 
ritli  aa  sradb  beseflt  as  berape,  hf  gettii^  one  or 
•f  kia  old  companioiM  to  ra|Nxrt  to  limi  tiM  iWMteif^a 
km  on  tlie  leaaon  of  every  di^  aa  it  waa.  lead ;  mffl 
iaip^  lindhig  the  contest  with  nafnre  likdr  in  Aia 
•  aUtt  oat  a  •vafai  one,  at  last  eonsenied  Aat  he  Aoald 
wlo  tlw  uuiferaily.  He  had  been  bat  a  dioft  tIflWy 
ffWy  at  Oanbridge,  when  hia  iatiier  died ;  and  thia 
y  laaihig  him'iUBBOBt  litandly  pamiloBB,  ooaapelled 
ndi  m  heavy  heart  to  Ind  ftrewell  also  to  this  new 
«  of  his  ambition.  Yet  these  ^rad  diasppointmentBi 

long  soooesflioa*  of  odier  straggles  wiu  indigence 
nisfortane,  by  which  they  were  followed,  did  not 
Dt  Parr  ^m  attaining  eventually  the  distinction  he 
3d,  and  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his 
Such  early  dimcnlties  form  often,  indeed,  the  very 
nces  to  which  no  small  portion  of  the  future  emi- 

of  their  victims  is  to  be  attiibuted.     The  late  illus- 

mathematician  Lagrange  used  to  say,  that  he  cer- 

never  should  have  been  the  mathematician  he  had 
i  out,  if  he  had  been  bom  to  a  fortune,  instead  of 
g  had  to  make  his  own  way  to  one. 
is  related  of  the  painter  Joseph  Ribera,  commonly 
:  Lo  Spaoivolimto,  that,  after  having  for  some  time 
ed  his  art  at  Rome  in  great  indigence,  he  was  pa- 
ed  by  one  of  the  cardinals,  who,  giving  him  apart- 
( in  his  palace,  enabled  him  to  live  at  his  ease ;  but 

after  a  while,  finding  himself  growing  indolent 
t  his  new  comforts  and  luxuries,  he  actually  with- 
himsdf  from  their  corrupting  influence,  and  volun- 

retomed  to  poverty  and  labour — thus  exhibiting 
hoioe  of  Hercules  in  real  life,  and  verifying  the 
ifid  fiction  of  Xenophon, 

b3 
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Many  of  the  devotees  of  literature  have  pursued  the 
objects  upon  which  their  hearts  were  set  with  a  resolution 
which  no  difficulties  seem  to  have  had  any  effect  in  alarm- 
ing or  impairing.  The  French  Polyglot  Bible  of  1645, 
in  ten  volumes  folio,  was  the  undertaking  of  an  advocate 
of  Paris,  Gut  Michel  jle  Jay,  who,  having  spent  his 
fortune  on  its  completion,  declined  the  overtures  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  to  repay  part  of  the  expenditure  on  con- 
dition of  the  work  being  allowed  to  come  forth  in  his 
name,  preferring  to  submit  to  poverty  rather  than  to  share 
with  any  one  the  glory  of  so  great  an  enterprise.  Our 
own  countryman,  the  most  learned  Dr.  Edmund  Castell, 
expended  his  whole  fortune,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  on  his  '  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,'  which  appeared 
m  1669,  as  a  companion  to  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglot 
Bible ;  and  he,  besides,  lost  his  sight  in  preparing  the 
work,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  devoted  eighteen  hours 
a  day  for  seventeen  years. 

Mixjss  Davies,  a  writer  on  antiquities  in  the  earlier 
part  of  last  century,  some  of  whose  works  show  consi- 
derable learning,  is  said  to  have  hawked  his  productions 
himself  from  door  to  door.  A  work,  entitled  *  Elssays 
on  the  most  important  Subjects  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,'  which  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1772,  was 
both  composed  and  printed  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Tytuek,  while  he  resided  in  the  sanctuary  of  Ilolyrood 
House,  without  ever  having  been  written,  the  sentences 
being  merely  formed  in  the  first  instance  in  the  mind  of 
the  author,  and  then  directly  put  in  types.  This  reminds 
us  of  what  Franklin  tell  us  of  Keimer,  the  first  master 
with  whom  he  served  at  Philadelphia,  whom  he  found, 
on  being  introduced  to  him,  employed  in  printing  an 
Elegy  on  a  young  poet  of  the  place,  who  had  recently 
died.  **  Keimer,"  says  he,  "  made  verses,  too,  but  very 
indifferently.  He  could  not  be  said  to  ivriie  them,  for  his 
method  was  to  compose  them  in  the  types  directly  out  of 
his  head :  there  being  no  copy,' but  one  pair  of  cases,  and 
the  elegy  probably  requiring  all  the  letter,  no  one  could 
Jb^  him, '' 
Jjut  perhaps  the  most  extraordinasry  VtuiftUMi^  of  literary 
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mimtiXmtA  fttmenamm on  teeatd  10 (dSotdod  us  in  the 
MtloiTef  •  ivotk  entidid '  A  System  of  Divimfy,'  by 
the  Eefverewl  Wsulux  Datt,  A.B.,  •  dergyman  of 
IhfrCltarefaiof  fiBgknd.  Mr.  Dtvy  was  bom  in  1743. 
hmt  Chodlekfa  in  ]>evonshire,  where  his  fitdier  reridea 
OB  •  nMll  ftm,  his  own  Iraehold.  From  a  very  early 
ajpe  lift  gmve  mioft  of  •  mechanical  geniiis,  and  when  only 
m^  jeum  wd^  he  cot  out  with  a  Imife  «Dd  pot  together 
tna  ptfti  of  «  small  qdll^  after  the  model  of  one  tluit  was 
tiiflfr  fanildaig  in  the  neigfabonriiood,  tibe  inrogress  made 
in  eonttmcliBg  which  he  used  to  observe  narrowly  every 
digri  while  he  proceeded  with  equal  regularity  in  tlie 
ooinpMan  of  his  own  little  work*  When  tiie  large  mill 
was  inUied,  it  was  ibimd  not  to  woric  ezactlv  as  it  ou^ht 
to  kKm4aa»f  «nd  die  deieiit  at  €rat  doded  the  detection 
efen  if  liiti  faoilder.  It  is  said  that,  while  they  were  en- 
« deafcufing  to  asoertdDQ  what  was  wrong,  the  young  self** 
tsoglit  arniteet  made  his  mMaranoe,  aM,ob8a*ving  that 
Ids  Biill'  went  peife(tiy  weU,  pdnted.  01^  after  an  ex- 
amination of  a  few  nnnutes,  both  the  defect  and  the 
remedy. 

"Bemg  intended  for  the  Church,  he  was  placed  at  the 
Exeter  Grammar  School ;  and  here  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  proficiency  in  classical  learning,  while  he  still 
retained  his  early  attachment  to  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
exercised  his  talents  in  the  construction  of  several  curious 
and  ingenious  articles.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  en- 
tered at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  the 
usual  time.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  the  University 
that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  compiling  a  system  of  di- 
viniQr,  to  consist  of  selections  irom  the  best  vn*iters,  and 
began  to  collect,  in  a  common-place  book,  such  passages 
as  he  thought  would  suit  his  purpose. 

On  leavmg  college,  he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of 
Moreton,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  not  long  after  he 
removed  to  the  acyoining  curacy  of  Lustleigh,  with  a  sa- 
lary <tf  401.  a»year.  In  the  year  1786  he  published,  by 
sofaicription,  six  volumes  of  sermons,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  his  intended  work ;  but  this  proved  an  unfortu- 
nate speculation^  many  of  the  subscribers  forgetting  to 
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par  for  their  copies,  and  he  remained  in  consequence  in- 
debted to  his  printer  above  a  hundred  pounds.  This  bad 
success,  however,  did  not  discourage  him :  he  pursued  his 
literary  researches  and  completed  the  wori^.  But  when 
his  manuscript  was  finished  he  found  that,  from  its  ex- 
tent, it  would  cost  two  thousand  pounds  to  get  it  printed. 
In  these  circumstances,  he  again  contemplated  publication 
by  subscription,  and  issued  his  proposals  accordingly ;  but 
the  names  he  collected  were  too  few  to  induce  any  book- 
seller to  risk  the  expense  of  an  impression  of  the  work. 
Determined  not  to  be  defrauded  of  the  honours  of  author- 
ship, Mr.  Davy  now  resolved  to  become  a  prints  himself. 
So,  having  constructed  his  own  press,  and  purchased  from 
a  printer,  at  Exeter,  a  quantity  of  worn  and  cast-off  types, 
he  commenced  operations,  having  no  one  to  assist  him 
except  his  female  servant,  and  having  of  course  to  per- 
form alternately  the  offices  of  compositor  and  pressman. 
Yet  in  this  manner  did  the  ingenious  and  persevering 
man,  sustained  by  the  antidpation  of  the  literary  fame 
awaiting  him,  proceed  until  he  had  printed  off  forty  co- 
pies of  the  first  three  hwidrcd  pages,  his  press  only  per- 
mitting him  to  do  a  single  page  at  a  time.  Confident 
that  he  had  now  produced  so  ample  a  specimen  of  the 
work  as  would  be  certain  to  secure  for  it  the  general  pa- 
tronage of  the  learned,  he  here  suspended  his  labours  for 
a  while ;  and  having  forwarded  copies  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, the  universities,  certain  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
editors  of  the  principal  reviews,  waited  with  eager  expect- 
ation for  the  notice  and  assistance  which  he,  conceived 
himself  sure  of  receiving  from  some  of  these  quarters. 
He  waited,  however,  in  vwn ;  the  looked-for  encourage- 
ment came  not.  Still,  although  thus  a  second  time  disap* 
pointed,  he  was  not  to  be  driven  from  his  purpose,  but 
returned  with  unabated  coiu^e  to  his  neglected  labours. 
He  no  doubt  thought  that  posterity  would  repair  the  in- 
justice of  his  contemporaries.  In  one  respect,  however, 
he  determined  to  alter  his  plan.  His  presents  to  the 
bishops,  critics,  and  learned  bodies,  had  cost  him  twenty- 
^^  of  his  forty  copies ;  and  for  the  completion  of  these, 
'^  thanklessly  received,  he  lUitaTaWy  enoo^  resolved  that 
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hintlC  M  Iwtlur  trwfaK  but;  limit  the 
of  llie  ffvmiibder  of  the  wodk,  10  «  nerehr  to 
te  ftuztoea  eopiei  whidi  he  had  lONnred,  in 
^'MThMflwdihiihbonraiidiiiipeBer.  And  he 
hei  wt  Ipt,  mat  tfairtooi  yean  of  iiBieiintti«g  tiul,  the 
pwlMkmlimk  of  hringing  hit  estraordiiiaDry  undtrtaldiig  to 
•«MdawNL  'Dieimk,  when  finiihed^  the  reader  will 
harnkmrnbak  toleani,  erteaded  to  no  fevrertfaan  twentj- 
■K vdHHaSfiOi, of neariy 600 pages eaehl  Limlikespirit 
if  iBdepandanee  he  neat  boond  all  the  fiMirlee&  oopiea 
wilkfaiaowDhaiida;  after  whidi  he  proceeded  in  peraon  to 
ead  depoBtedone  in  each  of  tibe  priadpal  pabUc 
llMBa.  We  imf  mile  at  so  pnposlBrous  a  dedi* 
lefilwhihDinof  a  life-time  as  tiiSi ;  bot^atleait, 
'ef  OKtiierdiBaiT  perannanmee  was  not  wanting 
the  capalnlitjr  or  bmng  ezcitod  to  arduous  ez« 
aod-loBg  snstained  under  it,  by  those  nodyes  that 
;  wtKunrnxf  npoQ  the  noMffttTiatiirM  —the  oooacious* 
«f  kanoambie  pnmntyaada  trastinlheTwdict  of 
noalBflilgr.  It  ,is  trae  dns  temper  of  mind  might  .have 
Dean  more  wisely  exercised ;  and  the  patience,  ingenuity, 
and  txnl  which  were  expended  upon  a  performance  of  no 
great  use  in  itself,  bestowed  upon  something  better  fitted 
to  benefit 'both  tiie  zealous  labourer  and  his  fellow-men. 
Tet  lliis  coDfflderation  does  not  entitle  us  to  refuse  our 
to  so  rare  an  example  of  the  unwearied  and 
le  prosecution  of  an  object,  in  the  absence  of  all 
vulgar  enoouragemenis  which  are  generally  believed 
aMi  felt  to  be  so  induipensable.* 

*  There  is  a  short  notice  of  Mr.  Dayy  in  the '  Quarterly 
Be^^ew/  Tol.  yiiL  and  another  containing  some  additional 
partiealan  in  Gorton's  '  Biographical  Dictionary ; '  but  the 
aeeoant  that  has  been  here  given  is  principally  from  the 
ooBSMonication  of  a  valoed  correspondent,  to  whom  the  reve- 
iCBd  gendeman  was  known.  "  A  few  years  after  the  com- 
pletkMi  of  his  work,"  oondnues  our  authority,  '^  I  became 
■eqaiiintfd  with  him.  Though  advanced  in  years,  and  much 
disawieinted  at  the  neglect  he  conceived  he  had  experienced, 
he  aul  hq^  that  a  time  woold  come  when  his  labours 
woold  be  noticed.    His  genius  was  decidedly  mechanical, 
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There  is  nothing  more  depressing  to  the  spirit  than 
protracted  exile  or  imprisonment;  yet  we  have  many 
instances  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  literary  labours 
under  these  heavy  inflictions.  The  case  of  Ovid  will 
occur  to  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers.  He 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  oanishment  among  the 
barbarians  inhabiting  the  inhospitable  coast  of  the  Black 
or  Euxine  Sea,  whither  he  was  sent  after  being  8trip|)cd 
of  his  possessions  at  Rome  by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  one 
of  the  vilest  tyrants  that  ever  lived,  and  whose  almost 
single  good  quality  was  his  patronage  of  letters.  For  a 
long  time  despair  was  the  only  feeling  which  the  mind  of 
the  poet  coula  indulge  after  his  changed  fortunes ;  but  he 
rose  at  last  above  the  pressure  of  his  deprivations,  and 
some  of  the  finest  works  that  he  has  left  us  were  written 

and  his  industry  great.  He  had  formed  a  curions  garden 
among  the  rocks  close  to  his  house,  and  his  health  and  strength 
were  unabated.  He  showed  me  the  only  copy  of  his  work 
in  his  possession.  It  was  a  curious  one,  being  interspersed 
with  manuscript  remarks.  The  printing  was  not  elegant, 
but  fair  and  legible.  He  still  entertained  hopes  that  the 
whole  would  be  reprinted,  as  well  as  an  index  which  he  had 
completed  to  it  in  two  volumes.  In  the  year  1823  he  recom- 
menced his  printing,  and  worked  off  a  new  volume  of  ser- 
mons ;  and  m  1825,  he  published  at  Exeter,  an  abridgment 
of  his  system  of  divinity  in  two  volumes,  being  then  in  his 
eighty-second  year.  [These  volumes,  however,  the  first  of 
which  contains  a  print  of  the  author,  were  not,  we  believe, 
printed  by  himself.]  In  the  following  year  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  the  vicarage  of  Winck- 
leigh,  Devon.  He  was  exceedingly  gratified  by  this  circum- 
stance, and,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  removed 
to  his  living.  The  exertion  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
died  on  the  i3th  of  June,  1826,  in  his  eight}'-third  year,  and 
is  buried  at  Winckleigh,  having  possessed  his  living  only  a 
few  months.  Having  acquired  some  property  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  founded  a  school  for  the  poor  at 
Lustleieh,  and  endowed  it  with  a  meadow,  worth  about  three 
hundred  pounds.    He  likewise  subscribed  towards  building 

B  school-room,  and  gave  some  handsome  communion  plate 

to  the  Church." 
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in  that  abode  of  univci*sal  rudeness  and  desolation,  for 
which  he  had  been  obliged  so  suddenly  to  exchange  the 
splendid  and  luxurious  capital  of  the  world.  He  even 
learned  the  language  of  the  Getae,  among  whom  he  lived  ; 
and,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  took  the  trouble  of  composing 
a  poem  in  that  barbaric  tongue,  which  procured  him  un- 
measured admiration  from  his  new  associates.  Ovid 
never  again  beheld  his  family  or  native  country,  but  died 
among  the  Gretae  atler  an  exile  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  We  have  men- 
tioned in  a  former  chapter  the  translation,  by  our  own 
Alfred  the  Great,  o?  Boethius's  *  Consolations  of  Philo- 
sophy.' This  beautiful  treatise  was  written  in  the 
banning  of  the  sixth  century  bv  Boethius,  while  con- 
fined under  sentence  of  death  in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  and 
when  he  was  not  even  allowed  the  use  of  books.  In  more 
modem  times,  Buchanan,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
commenced  his  elegant  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms, 
while  lying  in  prison  at  Coimbra,  in  Portugal ;  and  Don 
Quixote  was  written  in  a  dungeon,  to  which  an  unjust 
judgment  had  consigned  its  great  author.  Tasso  was 
shut  up  in  a  cell  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Anne,  at  Fer- 
rara,  under  the  imputation  of  being  deranged,  when  he 
produced  several  of  the  ablest  of  his  minor  pieces  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  An  English  poetical  composition  of 
great  power,  entitled  *  A  Song  of  David,*  w  hich  was  re- 
printed a  few  years  ago,  and  attracted  considerable  notice, 
in  consequence  of  a  resemblance  which  some  stanzas  of 
it  were  conceived  to  present  to  a  celebrated  passage  in 
one  of  Lord  Byron's  works,  was  written  by  its  author, 
Christopher  Smart,  with  charcoal  on  the  walls  of  his 
cell,  while  confined  in  a  mad-house.  The  learned  Je- 
rome Maggi,  who  occupied  a  high  situation  under  the 
Venetian  government  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  when  it 
was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1571,  contrived, 
during  the  captivity  to  which  he  was  afterwards  sub- 
jected by  the  conquerors,  to  write  his  two  Latin  works, 
entitled  *  On  Bells,'  and  *  On  the  Wooden  Horse,' 
both  displaying  great  erudition.  lie  was  altogether  de- 
prived of  books,  and  obliged  to  toil  so  constantly  iVv^ 


whole  day,  tliat  the  only  leisure  he  had  was  what  he 
stole  from  the  hours  allotte<i  him  for  sleep  ;  and  his  life 
nas  spared  only  for  abont  a  year  by  his  barbarous  iulors, 
who  at  laal  finished  their  cruelties  by  strangling  him  in 
his  dungeon.  The  Freneh  translation  of  the  Scripturea, 
in  thirty-two  volumea,  octavo,  by  Lb  Maistri,  or  8*ci, 
IS  he  chose  to  call  himself  by  a  trans positirai  of  hia 
Christian  name  Isaac,  or  Isac,  vaa  commenced  br  the 
author  while  confined  in  the  liasUlle  ;  the  New  TMt»- 
mcnt  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Old  having  beea 
finished  by  him  in  the  three  years  and  a  half  during  wUeh 
his  imprisonment  lasted.  Lokemzo  IiOrekziki,  a  iMmed 
Italian  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  eentnrj,  it 
said  to  have  relieved  the  wearinets  of  an  impriaoDmeot  of 
nearly  twenty  years  by  the  compo^tion  of  a  worit  W 
Conic  Sections.  Om-  countryman,  the  famous  Wikuam 
FjtTssn.  after  having  been  condemned  to  impr 


fir  lift  (fan  which,  faowwer,  h«  mt  nhMqaently  ro- 
■faMd),  wntit  i  to  wiilB  m  letiTtlT  wad  wilk  m  hucot- 
qMndaxMrit  h  ka  hMi  dms  wluk  M  Hhnfr.  Tin 
utohaMMri.  Bw^kd,  iAo  peritbed  in  be  «liinn  of 


(he  FiCBdi  BerolntiDa,  wrote  lier  Memoirs  (aRerwards 
liiiMiihnrI  imder  the  tide  of '  Appel  k  I'lmpuiiale  Foe- 
Mrit£')  tfaring  tiie  two  mmths  she  spent  in  piiion  imme- 
diBtelj  before  ber  execution,  while  her  own  fate  was  full 
a  hi  view,  md  that  of  ber  bosbend,  to  whom  she  was 
twdcrly  attached,  and  who  so  soon  followed  ber,  was  in 
_  _ J  __.  J..     iript,  it  has  been  remarked, 

wUcb  natniBllj  soggeets  itself  to   us 

r  tUi  head  ii  that  of  oar  celebiated  aMinttymsn, 

8iB  Waums  RAuxan,  whose  ■  Uiatorj  of  the  World' 
k  ever  accom^Uabcd 
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under  the  circumstances  we  are  now  considering.     lie 
was  one  of  those  rare  and  wonderful  men  who,  super- 
eminently endowed  both  with  the  reflective  and  active 
powers,  seem  equally  qualified  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  studious  solitude  and  on  the  theatre  of  affairs.     His 
life  was  a  busy  one  from  his  earliest  years,  having  been 
passed  chiefly  in  the  camp  and  on  ship-board,  amid  tlie 
toils  and  adtations  of  war,  and  every  other  variety  of 
daring  and  hazardous  adventure.     Yet  thus  occupied,  it 
was  his  custom  to  spend  four  hours  every  day  in  reading 
and  study,  only  five  being  ^ven  to  sleep.     The  duties  of 
his  situation,  and  the  exercises  he  underwent  to  improve 
himself  in  his  profession,  employed  the  rest  of  his  time. 
The  first  part  ot  his  '  History  of  tne  World'  ajraeared  when 
its  illustnous  author  was  sixty-two  years  of  age,  having 
been  written  in  the  Tower,  to  wluch  he  had  been  con- 
signed more  tha^  ten  years  before,  after  atrial  on  a 
charge  of  high-treason,  which  violated  all  the  cnstomary 
forms  of  legal  procedure,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  natural 
justice.     All  the  time  during  which  he  was  employed  in 
composing  the  work,  he  was  lying  under  that  sentence  of 
death  which,  a  few  years  after  his  book  was  finished,  was 
carried  into  execution  by  a  singularly  barbarous  perver- 
sion of  law.     He  had  in  the  interim,  as  is  well  known. 
])een  not  only  liberated  from  confinement,  but  restored 
to  public  employment,  and  thus,  by  implication  at  least, 
pardoned,  when  advantage  was  taken  of  his  condemnation 
fifteen  years  before  to  destroy  him  for  his  commission  of 
certain  otlier  alleged  offences,  for  which  he  was  never 
•  broufrht  to   trial.     Yet,  although  at  last  the  victim  of 
an  iniquitous  conspiracy,  it  was  his  own  immoderate  am- 
bition that  led  tliis  great  man  to  his  ruin.     But  for  this 
*'  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  he  was  one  of  the  very  chiot' 
glories  of  an  age  crowded  with  towering  spirits.     Hi? 
History  is  very  precious  as  one  of  the  classical  works  of 
our  language ;  exhibiting  in  its  style  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect models  we  possess   of  that  easy  but  vigorous  and 
jrraphic  eloquence,  which  testifies  both  the  learning  of 
the  scholar  and  a  mind  fertilized  by  converse  with  the 
Jiving  world.     It  was  the  largest,  but  not  the  only  liteiwy 


a  with  whkh  hs  ofcaped  diftboim  of  bis 
low  impmopiiiMit  of  twelve  years,  a  period  of  his  life 
dnnng  whidi  ha. may  he  sud,  through  theie  IiJmuis,  to 
have  tarotd  hii  best  uid  most  eodunng  renown. 


Theunfortanate  LiDT  Jane  Gbei.  and  her  e<iually 
unfmiunate,  hut  moat  guilty,  cousin,  Qdbkn  Mart  of 
Scothmd,  both  solaced  hours  of  captivity,  destined  to 
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terminafe  only  on  the  scaffi>ld,  by  learned  labours.  The 
ancestor  of  the  latter,  Jamxs  I.  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  of  princes,  baring  been 
in  his  twelfth  year  taken  captive  on  his  way  to  France  by 
one  of  the  ships  of  the  King  of  England,  was  detained 
by  him  in  close  confinement  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
having  been  lodged  in  the  first  instance  in  the  Tower, 
aflerwards  in  the  Castle  of  Nottingham,  and  eventually 
in  that  of  Windsor.  It  was  while  in  this  last-mentioned 
prison  that  he  wrote  hia  beautiful  allegory,  '  The  King's 
Quhair,'  certunly  tbe  finest  poem  that  had  been  yet 
produced  in  the  English  langoagb  with  the  exception  of 
the  immortal  works  m  Chaucer,  it  was  occMJonea  by  his 
passion  for  the  lady  Joanna  Beaufort,  a  yomg  peraon  of 
distinguished  beautv,  and  nearly  allied  to  thevmu  fiunily, 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  of  whom  fie  became 
enamoured  by  beholding  her  from  tib»wiadow  of  his 
apartments  walking  m  the  Gardens  of  the  Gnde.  But 
as  another  of  our  j^ts,  the  elegant  Lotblacx,  has 
beautifully  said,  wrltang  also  from  a  place  of  oonfinc- 
ment;— 

**  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make* 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innooent  and  quiet  take 
That  fbr  aa  hermitagje." 


r 
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.DmKtIhns.    Fnm  i 


re  depresMDf^  than  any  of  those  deprivatuuu 
have  yet  considered,  are  such  natural  inflictionB 
I  altogedier  some  cne  or  more  of  the  onlioarr 
r  which  knowledge  finds  its  way  into  the  nund ; 
iMm  to  oppose  an  almost  miurmountable  ob-. 
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stacle  to  the  pursuit,  perhaps,  of  the  very  studies  in  which 
the  intellectual  powers,  thus  cramped  or  darkened,  might 
otherwise  have  been  best  fitted  to  excel.  Several  instances 
might  be  mentioned,  in  which  individuals,  strongly  at- 
tached to  a  particular  path  of  ambition,  have,  by  mere  per- 
severance, entirely  overcome  the  slighter  impediments 
pi*esented  by  physical  malconformation.  Thus,  fofexample, 
Djbmosthenes  strengthened  a  weak  voice,  and  cured  his 
natural  indistinctness  of  articulation,  by  exercising  him- 
self in  declamation  while  ascending  the  brow  of  a  hill,  or 
walking  amid  the  noise  of  the  waves  along  the  sea-shore. 
Others  have  contrived  to  prosecute  certain  professional 
employments  with  distinguished  success,  under  disad- 
vantages of  this  sort  which  no  discipline  could  cure. 
The  French  Advocate  Elie  de  Beaumont,  after  having 
been  educated  for  the  bar,  found  his  voice  so  weak,  as 
completely  to  prevent  his  making  any  figure  as  a  speaker ; 
but  by  devoting  himself  to  the  writing  of  memorials  for 
his  clients,  he  soon  established  for  himself  the  most  bril- 
liant reputation  as  a  master  both  of  law  and  eloquence. 
The  celebrated  Spanish  painter,  Fernandez  Navabete, 
was  seized  with  an  illness,  when  only  two  years  old, 
which  left  him  deaf  and  dumb  for  life.  Yet  in  this  state 
he  displayed  from  his  infancy  the  strongest  passion  for 
drawing,  covering  the  walls  of  the  apartments  with  pic- 
tures of  all  sorts  of  objects,  done  with  charcoal ;  and 
having  afterwards  studied  under  Titian,  he  became 
eventually  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  his  age.  Nava- 
rcte,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  could  both 
read  and  write,  and  even  possessed  considerable  learning. 

Blindness,  however,  is  the  calamity  that  seems  most 
effectually  to  shut  the  mind  up  from  (he  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Yet  we  have  many  examples  of  the  attain- 
ment of  distinguished  eminence  in  intelleclual  pursuits, 
under  this  severe  denrivation.  Of  these  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  before  our  readers. 

Nicholas  Saundebson  was  bom  at  the  village  of 
Thurston,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1682.  He  was  only  a  year 
old,  when  he  was  deprived,  by  small-pox,  not  only  of  bis 
si^ht,  but  even  of  his  eyes  themselves,  which  were  de- 
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stroved  by  abscess.  Yet  it  was  probably  to  this  apparent 
misfortune  that  Saunderson  chiefly  owed  both  a  good 
education,  and  the  leisure  he  enjoyed,  from  his  earliest 
years,  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  He  was  sent  when  yery  young  to  the 
free-school  at  Penniston,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
qative  place ;  and  here,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  dis- 
advantage under  which  it  would  seem  diat  he  must  have 
contended  with  his  schoolfellows,  he  soon  distinguished 
himiself  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  have  no  account  of  the  mode  of 
teaching  that  was  adopted  by  his  master  in  so  singular  a 
case,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  boy  contrived  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  the  absence  of  that  sovereign  organ 
to  which  the  mind  is  wont  to  be  chiefly  indebted  for 
knowledge.  Some  one  must  have  read  the  lesson  to  him, 
till  his  memory,  strengthened  by  the  habit  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  exertion,  had  obtained  complete  possession  of 
it,  and  the  mind,  as  it  were,  had  made  a  book  for  itself, 
which  it  could  read  without  the  assistance  of  the  eye. 
At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  progress  he  made  in 
this  part  of  his  education  was  such  as  is  not  often  equalled, 
even  by  those  to  whom  nature  has  given  all  the  ordinary 
means  of  study ;  for  ho  acquired  so  great  a  familiarity 
w  ith  the  Greek  language,  as  to  be  in  the  habit  of  having 
the  works  written  in  it  read  to  him,  and  following  the 
meaning  of  the  author  as  if  the  composition  had  been  in 
English,  while  ho  shewed  his  perfect  mastery  over  the 
Latin,  on  many  occasions  in  the  course  of  his  life,  by  both 
dictating  and  speaking  it  with  the  utmost  fluency  and 
command  of  expression. 

These  acquirements  were  due  of  course,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  an  excellent  memory,  which  again  owed,  no 
doubt,  much  of  its  power  and  aptitude  to  the  very  difii- 
culties  under  which  it  was  obliged  to  exert  itself.  Every 
one  of  our  faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  weakened,  or  at  least  prevented  from  reaching  its 
utmost  possible  vigour  and  development,  by  the  assist- 
ance it  usually  receives  in  its  labours  from  other  faculties. 
Individuals  deprived  of  the  use  of  thear  ^landisi  \^\^ 
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learned  to  write  and  paint  with  their  toes ;  no  reason  in  the 
world,  certainly,  why  those  in  possession  of  the  fitter  and 
more  natural  instrument  should  relinquish  it  for  the  other, 
but  yet  an  evidence  of  how  much  more  some  of  onr  mem- 
Ixirs  are  capable  of  performing,  and  may  be  made  by  a  cer- 
tain discipline  to  perform,  than  we  genially  suppose.  The 
German  painter,  Rugendas,  celebrated  for  the  spirit  ol' 
his  battle-pieces,  was  originally  an  engraver,  bat  was 
obliged  to  abandon  that  profession  in  consequence  of  a 
weakness  in  his  right  hand,  which,  however,  permitted 
him  to  manage  the  pencil,  although  not  the  burin,  and 
accordingly  he  applied  himself  to  pmnting.  But,  some 
years  after,  his  disease  increased  so  much,  that,  even  for 
the  lighter  work  it  had  now  to  do,  his  right  hand  became 
(juitc  unserviceable ;  and  he  would  have  been  without  a 
profession,  or  any  means  of  subsistence  at  all,  if  he  had 
not  determined  to  make  his  left  hand  supply  the  place  of 
its  disabled  companion.  The  experiment,  after  being 
persevered  in  for  some  time,  succeeded  perfectly,  and  he 
came  at  last  to  use  the  one  hand  with  more  ease  and  effect 
than  he  had  ever  done  the  other. 

Any  one  of  us,  it  is  obvious  from  this,  might  acquire 
for  himsfilf  two  right  hands  instead  of  one,  if  he  thought 
it  worth  his  while,  and  chose  to  take  the  requisite  painF. 
And  t!:c  same  rule  holds  as  to  the  other  organs  and 
liifrlior  faculties.  The  p(:culiar  attribute  of  the  eye  is  to 
di:«:tinguish  colours ;  there  is  none  of  its  other  functions 
whicli  may  not  be  performed  by  gome  one  or  more  of  the 
other  sf-n.scs.  ISut  yet  it  docs  commonly  serve  us  in  a 
varit'ty  of  other  ways ;  or  rather  by  means  of  the  power 
it  po.sf-osscs  of  distinguishing  colours,  it  is  able  bettor  than 
any  of  the  other  senses  to  do  us  certain  services  which 
yet  thoy  also  might  be  made  to  perform.  However  con- 
venient this  arran;rcment  may  be  in  most  respects,  it  is 
not  unattended  with  disadvantages.  If  we  did  not  possess 
the  iuculty  of  sight,  or  never  opened  our  eyes  except 
when  we  wanted  merely  to  distinguish  colours,  many  of 
our  other  senses  and  faculties  would  acquire  a  degree  of 
power  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  conception.  W« 
derive  more  knowledge  of  the  external  world  fron  the- 
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eye,  than  fh)m  all  our  other  senses  put  together ;  for  it  is 
its  power  of  distinguishing  colours  which  wc  chiefly  make 
use  of  to  measure  every  variety  of  distance,  form,  and 
motion,  which  objects  assume,  and  of  many  of  them  to 
ascertain  even  a  multitude  of  other  qualities.  Above  all, 
it  is  by  this,  simple  power  of  distinguishing  colours  that 
we  read  books,  and  are  enabled  to  drink  our  fill  from 
thefle  most  abounding  fountains  of  knowledge  and  reflec- 
tion. But  even  without  the  eye,  we  should  not  be  alto- 
gether destitute  of  the  means  of  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  the  things  around  us.  We  should  only  have  to 
make  our  other  faculties  do  more  than  they  now  do.  Our 
touch  would  detect  inequalities  in  surfaces  that  now  feel 
to  us  perfectly  smooth ;  our  taste  and  smell  would  ac- 
quire a  delicacy  and  power  of  discernment,  which  would 
enable  them  to  intimate  to  us,  with  exactness,  the  presence 
or  approach  of  many  bodies  and  substances,  by  which 
they  are  now  scarcely  affected  ;  our  hearing  would  come 
to  their  aid  with  a  fineness  of  perception  and  discrimina- 
tion that  would  tell  the  direction  and  distance  of  every 
sound  and  measure  with  ease,  and  instimtively,  dittcrences 
of  tone  which  at  present  only  tlie  closest  attention  can 
render  sensible  to  the  acutest  ear.  Undoubtecily  wc  de- 
rive all  this  knowledge  with  infinitely  greater  convoniont^c 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  tlian  wc  should  do  by 
this  augmentation  of  the  ])0wers  of  our  other  senses^ 
which,  if  so  invigorated,  would  probably  occasion  us  no 
little  annoyance  and  disconilbrt,  in  conveyine:  to  us  the 
information  we  sought  from  them — to  say  nothing  of  the 
extremely  inferior  degree  of  service  they  would  after,  all 
render  us  as  compared  with  that  which  we  receive  from 
the  eye.  But  the  consideration  of  these  sleci)ing  ca})abi- 
lities  which  are  in  us  (beside  its  importance  in  a  pliilo- 
sophic  point  of  view),  ought  not  to  be  without  its  use  in 
shewing  us,  should  we  be  deprived  of  the  most  valuable 
of  our  bodily  organs,  what  resources  we  still  have  lor  per- 
severance to  avail  itself  of;  and  perhaps  also  in  exciting 
us  to  bestow  a  little  more  i)ains  than  we  ordinarily  do  in 
what  we  may  call  the  education  of  those  of  our  natural 
powers,  which,  however  suscei)tible  of  being  put  to  pro- 
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fitable  exercise,  wc  are  apt  to  allow  to  romain  inactive, 
merely  because  we  do  not  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  a  call  upon  them  for  their  services. 

What  has  been  stated  may  teach  us  at  least  how  much 
more  efficient  we  might  make  almost  any  one  of  our  Acui- 
ties, by  subjecting  it  to  tlie  proper  discipline.  They  are 
all  invigorated  by  the  habit  of  exertion.  And  more  espe* 
cially  may  the  memory  be  rendered,  by  judicious  cultiva- 
tion, both  quick  and  retentive,  to  a  diegree  of  which  its 
ordinary  emcicncy  seems  to  ^ve  no  promise.  In  blind 
men  this  faculty  is  almost  always  powerful.  Not  having 
the  same  opportunities  which  others  enjoy  of  freqnei&t  or 
long-continued  observation  in  regard  to  things  witli 
which  Ihcy  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted,  or  of 
repeated  reference  to  sources  of  information  respecting 
them  (their  knowledge  coming  to  them  mostly  in  words, 
and  not  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  which  in  general 
can  both  gather  what  it  may  denre  to  learn  more  deli- 
Ixsratcly,  and  recur  at  any  time  for  what  may  have  been 
forgotten  to  some  permanent  and  ready  remembrancer), 
they  are  obliged  to  acquire  habits  of  more  alert  and 
watchful  attention  than  those  who  are  beset  by  so  many 
temptations  to  an  indolent  and  relaxed  use  of  their  facul- 
ties, as  well  as  to  give  many  matters  in  cliarge  to  their 
nieniory  which  it  is  not  commonly  thought  worth  while 
to  put  it  to  the  trouble  of  treasuring  up.  Tiicir  rewani 
for  all  this  is  an  added  vigour  of  that  mental  ])owcr,  pn>- 
I portioned  to  the  labour  they  give  it  to  perform.  Ikit  ao} 
one  of  us  might  improve  his  memory  to  the  same  exteii 
by  a  voluntary  perseverance  in  something  like  tlie 


method  of  discipline  in  rec^ard  to  it,  to  which  a  blio 
man  is  obliged  to  resort.     1  he  memory  is  not  one  of  tl 
highest  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  it  is  yet  a  necesn 
instnnuent  and  auxiliary,  both  in  the  acquisition  and  t 
plication  of  knowledge.     The  training,  too,  it  may 
obser\'ed,  which  is  best  adapted  to  augment  its  stnai; 
is  exactly  that  which,  instmi  of  l)eing  hurtful  to  m; 
our  other  faiiilties,  must  be  beneficial  ito  ttiem  all. 

On  being  brought  home  from  school,  young  Saundc 
was  taught  arithmetic  by  his  father,  and  soon  evinn 
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ranmriLable  an  aptitude  for  this  new  study  as  he  had 
done-for  that  ofthe  ancient  hmguages.  A  gentleman 
rei^ng  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  yilii^  gave 
him  his  first  lessons  in  geometiy ;  and  he  reoeived  addi- 
tiosal  instruction  from  other  individuals,  to  whose  notice 
his  r  unfortunate  situation  and  rare  talents  introduced  him. 
B«t  he  soon  got  beyond  all  his  masters,  and  l6ft  the  most 
learned  of  them  without  anything  more  to  teach  him. 
He  then  pursued  his  studies  for  some  time  by  himself, 
needing  no  other  assistance  than  a  good  author  imd  some 
one  to  read  to  him.  It  was  in  this  way^he  made  himself 
aoquainted  with  the  works  of  the  M  Greek  mathema- 
ticians, Eudid,  Archimedes,  and  Diophantus,  which  he 
had  read  to  him  in  the  original. 

But  he  was  still  without  a  profession,  or  any  apparent 
reimirce  by  whidi  he  might  support  himsdf  through  life, 
although  he  had  already  reached  his  twenty-ibmrdi  or 
twenty^fth  year.  His  own  wish  was  to  go  to  the  uni- 
versity ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  father,  who  held  a 
i^aee  in  the  excise,  did  not  enable  him  to  gratify  this  am- 
bition. At  last,  however,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
proceed  to  Cambridge,  not  in  the  diaracter  of  a  student, 
but  to  open  classes  for  teaching  mathematics  and  natural 
philoso^my.  Accordingly,  in  me  year  1707,  he  made  his 
appearance  in  that  university,  under  the  protection  of  a 
friend,  one  of  the  fellows  of  Christ's  College.  That 
Society,  with  great  liberality,  immediately  allotted  him  a 
chamber,  admitted  him  to  the  use  of  their  libranr,  and 
gave  him^  every  other  accommodation  they  could  for  the 
proaeotttion  of  his  studies.  It  is  to  be  recorded,  likewise, 
to  the  honour  of  the  eccentric  Whiston,  who  then  held 
the  Lucasian  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
veraity  (a  diair  in  which  he  had  succeeded  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  having  been  appointed  at  the  express  recom- 
mendation of  that  great  man),  that,  on  Saunderson- open- 
ing'classes  to  teac^  the  same  branches  of  science  upon 
wluch  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  leoiures,  he 
not  only,  shewed  no  jealousy  of  one  whom  a  less  generous 
mind  I  might  not  unnaturally  have  regarded  «a  a  TmV  «s\^ 
intruder;  hut  exerted  hiawm,  in  every  way  VaYiQ&'^Qrfi^^ 
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to  promote  his  success.  Saunderson  commenced  his  pre- 
lections with  Newton's  Optics.  The  Newtonian  philo- 
sophy was  as  yet  only  beginning  to  attract  attention 
among  the  learned  at  Cambridge.  Whiston  himself  in- 
forms us,  in  that  curious  profluction  called  his  Memoirs, 
that  his  own  attention  had  been  first  stnmgly  excited  to 
the  Principia  by  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Gregory 
(nephew  of  the  celebrated  James  Gregory,  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned),  when  professor  at  Edinburgh, 
'*  wherein,"  says  he,  ''  he  had  given  the  most  prodigious 
commendations  to  that  work,  as  not  only  right  in  all 
things,  but  in  a  manner  the  effect  of  a  nhunly  divine 
genius ;  and  had  already  caused  several  of  bis  scholars  to 
keep  Acts,  as  we  call  them,  upon  several  branches  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy;  while  we  at  Cambridge,  poor 
wretches !  were  ignominiously  studying  the  fictitious 
hypothesis  of  the  Cartesian,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
had  also  himself  done  formerly,  as  I  have  heard  him 
say." 

The  subject  itself  which  Saunderson  chose,  independ- 
ently of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  it,  was  well 
calculated  to  attract  notice,  few  things  seemine  at  first 
view  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  man  who  had  been 
blind  almost  from  his  birth  should  be  able  to  explain  the 
phenomena  and  expound  the  doctrines  of  light.     The 
disadvantage   under  which  Saunderson   laboured  here, 
however,  was  merely  that  he  did  not  know  experimentaUj 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sensations  communicated  b; 
the  organ  of  vision.     There  was  nothing  in  this  to  prever 
him  from  apprehending  perfectly  the  laws  of  light — that 
moves  in  straight  lines — that  it  falls  upon  surfoces  and 
reflected  from  them  at  equal  angles — that  it  is  refractc 
or  has  its  course  changed,  on  passing  from  one  medium  v 
another  of  different  density — that  rays  of  different  cole 
are  so  refracted  in  different  degrees ;  and  the  oonsequei 
to  which  these  primary  laws  necessarily  lead.    He  was 
it  is  true,  able  to  see  the  rays,  or,  rather,  to  ex  peri 
the  sensation  which  they  produce  by  falling  upon 
eye;  but,  knowing  their  oirection,   he   could  con 
theaij  or  represent  them,  by  other  lines,  palpable  f 
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over  them  to  represent  the  lines,     in  this  manner^  j ; 

i  told,  he  formed  his  figures  more  readily  than  ano- 
onld  with  a  pen  and  ink.     On  the  same  board  he  ^ : 

mod  hb  calculations,  by  means  of  a  very  ingenious  -> 

k1  of  notation  which  he  had  contrived.  The  holes 
sepmted  into  sets  of  nine,  each  set  forming  a 
if  baying  a  hole  at  each  comer,  another  at  the  middle 
of  each  side,  and  one  in  the  centre.  It  is  obvious 
1  such  a  figure,  one  pin  placed  at  the  centre  might 
de  to  stand  in  any  one  of  eight  different  positions 
reference  to  another  pin  placed  on  the  boundary 
fthe  square;  and  eacn  of  these  positions  might  re- 
it,  either  to  the  eye  or  the  touch,  a  particular  num- 
iu8  affording  signs  for  eight  of  the  digits.  Saun- 
L  used  to  employ  a  pin  with  a  larger  head  for  the 
1  hole ;  so  that  even  when  it  stood  alone,  it  formed  I 

bol  easily  distinguishable  from  any  other.    Lastly,  I 

\Bg  two  large-headed  pins  in  one  of  the  positions,  | 

1  of  one  with  a  large  and  another  with  a  small  head 
al,  he  formed  a  tenth  mark,  and  so  obtained  repre-  j 

Lves  for  the  nine  digits  and  the  cypher — all  the  ele-  ] 

ry  characters  required,  as  every  one  knows,  in  the  ^ 

on  system  of  notation.    Here,  then,  were  evidently 
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Saunderson  was  also  wont  to  perform  many  long  opera- 
tions, both  in  arithmetic  and  algeliFB,  solely  by  his  power- 
ful and  admirably  disciplined  memory.  And  his  mind, 
aflcr  having  once  got  possession  of  even  a  Terr  compli- 
cated geometrical  figyre,  would,  without  the  aid  of  anv 
palpable  symbols,  easily  retain  a  perfect  conception  of  dl 
its  parts  and  reason  upon  it,  or  follow  any  demonstration 
of  which  it  might  be  the  subject,  as  acconitely  as  if  he 
had  it  all  the  while  under  his  eye.  It  oocadonally  cost 
him  some  effort,  it  was  remarked,  to  imprint  upon  his 
mind,  in  the  first  instance,  a  figure  unusually  intricate  ; 
but  when  this  was  once  done  all  his  difficultiea  were 
over.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  made  use  of  sensible  re- 
presentations chiefly  in  explaining  the  theorems  of  sci- 
ence to  his  pupils.  In  the  print  prefixed  to  his  Algebra, 
he  is  represented  discoursing  upon  the  geogimphicd  and 
astronomical  circles  of  the  done  by  the  aaristance  of  an 
armillary  sphere  constructed  of  wood.  His  explanations 
were  always  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  deaniess, 
qualities  which  they  derived,  however,  not  from  any 
tedious  or  unnecessary  minuteness  by  windi  they  were 
characterised,  but  from  the  skill  and  judgment  with  which 
he  gave  prominence  to  the  really  important  points  of  his 
subject,  and  directed  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the 
particulars  most  concerned  in  its  elucidatioD. 

His  ability  and  success  as  a  teacher  continued  and  aug- 
mented that  crowded  attendance  of  pupils,  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  he  had  owed  perhaps  principally  to  the 
mere  curiosity  of  the  public.  Every  succeeding  Uni- 
versibr  exammation  afforded  additional  evidence  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  his  prelections.  His  merits,  con- 
sequently, were  not  long  in  being  appreciated  both  at 
Cambridge  and  among  scientific  men  in  general.  He 
obtained  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  his  vene- 
ration for  whom  was  repaid  by  that  illustrious  philosc^iher 
with  so  much  regaj^,  that,  when  Whiston  was  expelled 
from  his  chur  in  1711,  Sir  Isaac  exerted  himself  with  all 
his  influence  toobtun  the  vacant  situation  for  Saundenon. 
^)n  this  occasion,  too,  the  heads  of  colleges  applied  to 
the  Crown  in  his  behalf  to  issue  a  mandate  for  oonfcrriafr 


JMoy^^biiwBCliop ^  -nidy  tiksir  roqiml  Iwiiig  agbi- 
vllll«<lM!inn^ipQiiited  to  the  prafcMnmiiipu  JB^mn 
BBB  SnwlBnBD  ffST6  hhiiidf  op  sfaMMt  wrtiwW  to 
f9».  'Of 'hk  ntare  hittoiy  we'Deodorify  1^^ 
Bnuarfied  in  17SII.  and  wu  ciwted  Doetor'of  Imn 
By  on  a  Tint  of  *6«em  II.  to  iSbeVmrearnhf^  an 
loccnian  be  ddifevBd  a  'Ladii  -  osvtion  of  aurtni^ 
id'^ANioeiioe.  He'died  in  1789|  k  tin  57tii  jear 
cg6|-=ieafiiitf  a  aon  and-  dangfatcDT • 
p«aB«lBit  Mboms  aa  a  teaeherlwd  left  him  bat  tttde 
■rtiavpare  anything  for  Ae  praak  Botanableand 
noainUreatiie  on  Al^pefara,  wliidi  he  had  emplqgpod 
Hv^yean  in  oompibni^,  appeared  in  two  Tohtees 
ittejrear after hia^ death.  With tiie eieeptionfiAf « 
in^ViiixianSy  and  a  :Latin- O0BBBaitai7  on  Sir  !&Mc 
'Maw  *  jmanpia,  wuoi  were  pnnteci  tDgettMr 
1  jean  afterwards,  none  of  the  other  papeni  'Mt 
t>VBnMnt  initiwinatitiaTi  have  ^et  bean  giren  to 

ndcraoniB knowledge  of  tSieextenuu  world,  as  we 
iheady  observed,  was  principally  obtained  by 'his 
if  touch,  whidi  he  possessed  in  exquisite  perfeetion. 
aM  not,  howeyer,  by  this  means  distinguish  colours, 
Ims  been  asserted  that  blind  men  have  sometimes 
and  after  many  efforts  he  became  convinced  that 
tempt  was  quite  impossible.     But  he  would  detect  'n 

grfeit  from  genuine  medals  with  great  exactness,  ^S 

in  cases  in  which  able  connoisseurs  were  deceived, 
wars  felt  a  roughness  on  the  new  cast  coin,  al- 
b  Mnperceptible  either  to  the  touch  or  the  eye 
(en»  His  feeling  of  the  diangcs  of  the  atmos- 
.iras  in  like  manner,  as  might  be  supposed,  ex- 
\jr  delicate.     '*  I  have  been  present  witn  him  in  a  •■ 

I,  nddng  observations  on  the  sun,"  says  the  writer 
)  «eooaat  of  'his  life  prefixed  to  his  Algebra,  who 
«eu  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  ^'  when  he  has 
■oticeof  every  doud  that  disturbed  our  observation, 
taajoidvaswe  conld.    He  could  tell  when  any- 

i-lnld'near  his  fioce,  or  when  he  passed  b^  ^  ^ 
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tree  at  no  great  distance,  provided  the  air  was  calm,  and 
kittle  or  no  wind ;  these  he  did  by  the  diffsrent  pulse  of 
the  ur  upon  his  face/'  His  sense  of  hearing,  too,  was 
exceedingly  refined ;  and  it  was  thought  that  he  might 
have  risen  to  great  eminence  as  a  musician,  if  his  geome- 
trical talents  had  not  withdrawn  him  to  other  pursaits. 
He  played  with  great  skill  on  the  flute ;  but  the  principal 
advantage  which  he  derived  from  the  accuracy  oihb  car, 
was  the  means  it  afforded  him,  in  the  absence  of  a  higher 
sense,  of  distinguishing  not  only  persons  by  the  sound  of 
their  voices,  but  places,  distances,  and  the  different  sizes 
of  rooms,  by  the  echo  which  they  returned  of  his  own 
voice  or  his  tread.  To  such  perfection  had  he  carried 
the  art  of  interpreting  these  signs,  which  are  so  vague  to 
ordinary  observers,  l]^cause  so  little  noticed  by  them,  that 
we  arc  told  he  scarcely  ever  was  carried  a  secxnid  time 
to  any  place  in  which  he  had  once  been,  without  recog- 
nising it. 

Saunderson  is  not  the  only  blind  mathematician  on 
record.  The  writer  of  his  life,  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  mentions  DioDorusthe  Stoic,  Didtmub  of  Alex- 
andria, EvsEBius,  and  NicAsnis  de  Vobiioa.  Diodotiis 
was  the  preceptor  of  Cicero  in  Greek  literature  and  geo- 
metry, and,  as  that  great  philosopher  himself  informs  us, 
lived  many  years  in  his  house  ai'tcr  becoming  blind,  giv- 
ing himself  to  philosophy  more  assiduously  than  ever,  and 
oven  continuing  to  teach  geometry ;  a  thing,  savs  Cicero, 
which  one  would  think  scarcely  possible  for  a  blind  roan 
to  do,  yet  would  he  direct  his  pupils  where  every  line 
was  to  l)e  drawn  just  as  exactly  as  it  he  had  had  the  use 
of  his  eyes.  This  was  nothing,  however,  to  what  Saun- 
derson (lid,  who  directed  his  pupils  how  to  draw  figures 
not  only  which  he  did  not  see,  out  which  he  had  never 
scon.  Didymus,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  is 
known  only  as  a  theological  writer ;  but  we  are  infbniied 
by  St.  Jerome,  who  was  his  pupil,  that,  although  he  lost 
iiis  sight  at  five  years  of  age,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
the  school  of  Alexandria  by  his  proficiency  not  merely  id 
crrammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  music,  and  arithmetic,  but  in 
the  remaining  two  of  the  seven  departments  then  coo- 


Bvmrahv 

ifedl>,ciiMii»le  ibamhah  field  of  imintn  learnii 

MMrtiy  and  mtnmomjf  tcieneet  of  wluch,  renlarks  t 

mtor,  H  if  lonveiy  eonoeivable  how  any  knowled^ 

pU  ie  olrtttQCd  witlKNii  the  mirtanoe  of  the  ey^ 

^f^iBMylifce  8anndflnQii|  pnmied  hia  atndiea  bjr  en 

mm  panona  to  n^d  ibr  wm.    One  of  hia  disciplei 

Ikdiaa,  neaMvka^  that  bliiidiicaa,  whidi  ia  to  others  m 

yihltaauafortaneiWaathegreateatofMegiinytoDid 

NL  JnaiHndi  aa,  l^  TOBBOfing  fimn  hfan'all  olgecta  tluit 

0iA  haw  diatiacted  hia  attention,  it  left  hia  facultiea 

pch  aaora  at  liber^  than  they  othennae  would  have 

CO  fcrlhe  atody  of  the  adenoea.    Didynma.  however^ 

laa  iw|.iaeeni  to  have  been  himself  altogether  of  this 

anifln,  rfnoe  we  find  it  reoocded,  that  when  St  An- 

fWijTf  1^  attneled  Inr  tibe  report  of  hia  wooderfvl 

ininqg  and  aanctitjr,  had  eoose  finom  the  desert  to  pay  him 

fisity  pnt  to  Ida  the  qwatifln,  '*  Are  you  grieved  that 

B  tie  blmd  ?"  although  it  waa  repeated  several  times, 

^^ynoa  eoold  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return  any  other 

war    tha9  that   he  certainly  was,— greatly   to  the 

ttifif  tinn  of  the  Saint,  who  was  astonished  that  a  wise 

I  ahould  lament  the  loss  of  a  faculty  which  wc  only 

ess,  as  he  chose  to  express  it,  in  common  with  the 

8  and  ants.    The  old  Greek  philosopher.  Democri- 

who  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  actually  put  out 

fes  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  fit  himself  for 

"jody  of  philosophy,  would  have  presented  a  specta- 

we  to  the  taste  of  Anthony. 

)  Euscbius  mentioned  above  is  not  the  celebrated 

astical  historian,  but  a  person  of  the  same  name, 

«d  by  Cassiodorus  as  an  Asiatic,  and  eminent  for 

ning  and  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  although  he  had 

sight  at  "five  years  of  age,  his  right  eye  having 

opaque,  and  his  left  being  altogether  destroyed. 

de  Voerda,  or  Nicaise  of  Vourde,.  taught  the 

d  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Cologne,  in  the 

century,  and  is  sidd  to  have  possessed  extra- 

vudition  both  in  literature  and  science,  although 

en  blind  from  his  third  year.    He  was  wont  to 

\  great  readiness  the  books  of  which  he  had 
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acquired  a  knowledge  only  from  having  heard  them  read 
by  others.* 

To  these  mstances  we  may  add  that  of  the  CouiiT  i>e 
Pagan,  who  was  bom  in  die  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  has  been  accounted  me  &ther  of  the 
modem  science  of  fortification.  Having  entered  the 
army  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  he  lost  his  left  eye  be- 
fore he  was  seventeen,  at  the  siege  of  Montauban.  He 
still,  however,  pursued  his  profession  with  unabated  ar- 
dour, and  distinguished  himself  by  many  acts  of  Inilliant 
courage.  At  last,  when  about  to  be  sent  into  Portugal 
with  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal,  he  was  seized  with  an 
illness  which  deprived  him  of  his  remaining  eye.  He 
was  yet  only  in  his  thirty-eiefath  year,  and  he  determined 
that  the  misfortunes  he  had  uready  sustained  in  the  service 
of  his  country  should  not  prevent  him  from  recommencing 
his  public  career  in  a  new  character.  He  had  always  been 
attached  to  mathematics,  and  he  now  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  the  prosecution  of  his  ikvourite  study,  with  a 
view  principally  to  the  improvement  of  the  scienoe  of 
fortification,  for  which  his  great  experience  in  the  field 
particularly  fitted  him.  During  the  twenty  years  after 
this  which  he  passed  in  a  state  of  total  blindness,  he  gave 
a  variety  of  publications  to  the  world  ;  among  which  may 

*  It  was  the  example  of  Nicaise  de  Vourde  which  excited 
another  blind  individual,  Dr.  Nicholas  Bacon,  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  law.  Dr.  Blacklock,  in  the  article  on  the  Blind 
which  he  wrote  for  the  Encycloi»cdia  Britannica,  informs  us 
that  he  had  corresponded  by  letter  with  this  gentleman,  who 
resided  in  the  Netherlands,  but  was,  he  says,  of  the  same 
fiEimily  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon.  He  lost  his  sight, 
when  only  nine  vears  old,  by  a  wound  froft  an  arrow ;  but, 
having  recovered  his  health,  he  determined  to  continue  hii 
stadies  as  before,  until,  as  well  as  Nicaise,  he  should  obtain 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Accordingly,  having  finished 
his  education  at  school,  he  proceeded  to  college,  where,  hav- 
ing greatly  distinguished  himself,  he  in  due  time  attained 
the  title  of  which  he  was  so  ambitious,  and  became  event- 
ually one  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  in  the  coimeil  of 
Brabant. 
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iMokeriM'AttBktericaLnd  Geagnqphical  Account  af 
tibetBmrcf  AaAuMOiM/  vbkh  k  nsnrkable  as  contain* 
ing  •  clMtanaded  to  bave  been  made  bjbimseif  ^Eler 
hemaUMA  Itiaaaidnottobeveiy  comet,  although. 
m  mtmimM  pwdnctwp  for  lach an  artiat 

TW^  (tttiwgwtiind .  wathematician,  Bqub,  was  struck 
widb  hUadMai  in. his  fiffy-ninth  jraar,  hia  sight  havins 
ftlJBi  i  aMwflcft  to  hia  indefotigable  amJicatiion.  He  had 
liAvilJbvrictaa&dcalcalatodhiiBselnU^.  Yetafler 
iMftaUNtaw  heoBtwaad  to  oalcubto^  and  to  dictate 
jtkimttf  if  net  to  write  tiiem,  aa  actively  asvev^. 
of  Algefactt/  a  work,  that  has  been  trans^ 
kngoage  of  Eorope,  [was  dictated*  W 
to  an  amanaensis,  wno  was  only  a  tailor^ 
i;  but  wfaO)  tiuragfa  altcigetber  unacquainted 
mik  aif  alwa  when  be  began  bia  tuk,  is  said  to  have  ae- 
qnved  •  CBteai^ab^  knewlrageof  tiiat  seunce  in  the  course 
of  merely  taking  down  what  EuIot  spoke,  with  such  ad- 
sifable  deamess  and  simplicity  is  toe  work  composed. 
His  Algebra  was  fcdlowed  by  several  other  most  inge- 
nioiia  and  elaborate  works,  amcmg  which  particularly  de* 
serve  to  be  mentioned  his  '  New  Theory  of  the  Moon's 
ModoBSy'  and  the  tables  by  which  it  was  accompanied, 
the  computation  of  which,  by  a  person  in  Euler's  situation, 
not  only  de|Mived  of  sight,  but  harassed  by  other  misfor- 
tnnea  (kit,  while  he  was  engaged  on  this  work,  his  house 
was  burned  to  the  ground  by  a  fire,  from  which  he  nar- 
row! j  escaped  with  his  life),  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  triumphs  ever  achieved  by  the 
enonnr  of  minJl  over  the  opposition  of  circumstances. 
But  %i]er  affiHrds  us  in  every  way  the  most  remarkable 
•"Mwpl^  on  record  (^activity  in  scientific  labours.  The 
'Catalogue  which  has  be^i .  published  of  his  works 


fntfds  to  ^ity  printed  pages.     "  It  may  be  asserted, 
withnef  niaggrrntinn/'  says  Lacroix,*  **  that  he  composed 

*  Biogr^iie  Universelle. 
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more  than  one-half  of  the  mathematical  memoirs  con- 
tained in  the  forty-six  quarto  volumes  which  the  acadcmv 
of  Petersburg  publishea  from  1727  to  1783 ;  and  he  left 
at  his  death  about  a  hundred  memoirs  ready  for  the 
press,  which  the  same  academy  inserts  successively  in  the 
volumes  it  still  continues  to  give  to  the  world.  In 
addition  to  this  immense  mass  of  productions,  he  com- 
])osed  various  separate  works,  extremely  important  in 
respect  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  many  of 
them  of  considerable  magnitude.  He  likewise  greatly 
enriched  the  collections  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  during 
the  twenty-five  years  which  he  passed  in  that  city.  He 
presented  several  memoirs  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  the  prizes  oflfbrcd  by  which  he  ten  times  succeeded 
in  carrying  or  dividing ;  nor  did  he  disdain  to  contribute 
to  the  transactions  of  less  illustrious  associations  of  the 
learned.  In  fine,  it  requires  the  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  facts  to  convince  us  that  so  many  labours  can  all  have  ■ 
been  performed  by  one  man,  who  passed  the  last  seven- 
teen years  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  blindness."  As  a  proof 
that  even  this  statement  rather  underrates  than  exagge- 
rates the  amazing  industry  and  fertility  of  Euler,  we  may 
just  add,  that,  in  the  list  of  his  works  already  referred  to, 
there  are  enumerated,  of  separate  publications  alone, 
twenty-nine  volumes  quarto,  and  two  octavo,  in  I^atin ; 
one  volume  quarto,  and  six  octavo,  in  German ;  and  ^ye 
volumes  octavo,  in  French. 

We  may  mention  still  another,  though  certainly  a  very 
inferior  name,  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Henrt  Motks. 
Moycs  was  born  at  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifeshirc,  and  lost  his 
sight  by  small-pox,  before  he  was  three  years  old,  so  that 
he  scarcely  retained  in  after-life  any  recollection  of  hav- 
ing ever  seen.  Yet  he  used  to  say,  that  he  remembcrp<l 
having  once  observed  a  water-mill  in  motion  ;  and  it  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  tendencies  of  his  mind,  that  even  at  that 
early  age  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  circumstance 
of  tJic  water  flowing  in  one  direction,  while  the  wheel 
(having  been  what  is  called  an  undershot  wheel)  turned 
round  in  the  opposite,  a  mystery  on  which  he  reflected 
for  some  time  before  he  could  comprohcmd  it.     Blind  as 
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ke  WM,  ht  distbigiiiaiied  UmUdf  wltec  a  hoy^  by  his  pro- 
fioaocjr  in  all  tibe  uwal  bnndiet  of  a  litenuy  ediicauoa. 
But  "medidiical  ezercuet/'  mjs  Mr.  Bew,  who  has 
giten  a  ihort  aoeount  of  him  in  the  fint  volume  of  the 
<  Memoim  of  the  LitenuT-.  and  Pliilosophiciil  Sodetr  of 
ManciMrter/  "  were  the  &Toinite  employmentB  of  liia 
infint  yean.  At  a  yery  eariy  9m  he  made  himself  ao- 
qonnted  widi  the  nw  of  edgecTtoolg  so  perfectly,  that, 
Rotwithftandiitt  his  eutve  blindness,  he  was  able  to  mske 
1Mb  vind-milu ;  and  he  even  oonstni0ted  a  loom  with 
hia  awn  hands,  which  still  show  die  cioabrioes  of  wounds 
he  reosbed  in  the  execution  of  these  juvenile  exploits." 
Beiides  m  knowledce  of  the  ancient  langui^feB,  and  of 
araniL  he  is  -stated  by  Mr.  Bew,  who  became  acquainted 
with  MB  about  the  year  178SI,  to  have  made  himself  ex- 
tensifelr  convensnt  with  Algdxra  and  Geometry,  and 
with  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Optics,  Astronomy,  and 
tiie  odier  departments  of  Natorsl  Scienoe.  At  this  time 
he  WM  csgaBBd  in  deUvering  lectures  on  Chemistry  and 
Niataml  Philosophy  in  the  d&ferent  large  towns  through* 
out  the  country.  He  used  to  perform  all  his  experiments, 
we  are  told,  with  hb  own  hands,  and  with  extraordinary 
neatness.  Moyes  possessed  all  that  extreme  delicacy  in 
the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing  for  which  the  blind  have 
usually  been  remarkable.  We  have  been  told,  that  hav- 
ing been  one  day  accosted  in  the  street  by  a  young  friend 
whom  he  had  not  met  with  for  a  good  many  years,  his 
instant  remark,  on  hearing  his  voice,  was,  *'  IIow  much 
taller  you  have  grown  since  we  last  met  V*  When  first 
brought  into  a  company,  his  custom  was  to  remain  silent 
for  a  short  time,  until  by  the  sound  of  the  different  voices 
he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  size  of  the 
room,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  it.  He  was  then 
quite  at  his  ease,  readily  distinguished  one  speaker  from 
another,  and  shone  greatly  himself  by  his  powers  of  con- 
versation. Although  at  that  time  not  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, and  having  indeed  nothing  to  depend  u{)on  except 
the  very  precarious  occupation  to  which  he  had  betaken 
himself,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  cheerfulness  and  buoy- 
ant spirits.    He  contrived  for  himself  a  system  of  pal  [rMe 
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which  she  could  hold  communication  with  others.  Deaf, 
dumby  and  blind  as  she  was,  however,  she  yet  in  course 
of  time  learned  to  converse  with  her  friends  by  means  of 
an  alphabet  made  by  their  hands  or  fingers  pressed  in 
different  ways  upon  hers.  She  very  soon  also  acquired 
the  power  of  wnting  with  great  neatness  and  exactness, 
and  used  to  sit  tip  in  bed,  we  are  told,  at  any  hour  of  the 
night,  either  to  write  or  to  work,  when  she  felt  herself 
indisposed  to  sleep.  We  shall  feel  what  an  invaluable 
possession  the  knowledge  of  writing  must  have  been  to 
this  individual,  when  we  reflect,  that,  on  first  being  reduced 
to  the  state  of  deplorable  helplessness  which  she  after- 
wards found  admitted  of  so  many  alleviations,  nothing  but 
the  power  she  still  retained  of  scrawling  a  few  words, 
which  yet  she  could  not  discern,  could  have  enabled  her 
to  communicate  her  wishes  or  feelings  to  those  around  her. 
But  for  this  power  it  would  seem  that  she  must  have  been 
for  ever  shut  out  from  even  the  most  imperfect  intercourse 
with  her  species ;  for  it  was  through  it  alone  that  she  could 
intimate  to  them  the  meaning  she  wished  to  be  assigned  to 
each  of  the  diflerent  palpable  signs  which  oonstituted  her 
alphabet.  With  this  instrument  of  communication,  the 
arrangement  would  be  easily  effected  ;  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  impracticable.  We  have  abundant  reason  to 
set  a  high  value  on  the  art  of  writing,  but  to  this  person  it 
was  invaluable.  To  us  it  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  art« ; 
to  her  it  was  the  means  of  restoration  to  life  from  a  state 
of  exclusion,  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the  grave. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  instance  on  record  of  a 
blind  pei-son  triumphing  over  those  diflSculties  of  his  situ- 
ation which  are  apparently  most  insuperable  is  afforded 
in  John  Metcalf,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  ^iind 
Jack,  a  well-known  character,  who  died  only  a  few  years 
ago.  This  person  was  a  native  of  Manchester  or  the 
neighbourhood,  and  Mr.  Bew  has  given  an  account  of 
him  in  the  paper  we  have  already  quoted.  After  telling 
us  that  he  became  blind  at  a  very  early  age,  so  as  to  he 
entirely  ignorant  of  light  and  its  various  cfiects.  the 
narrative  proceeds  as  follows : — **  This  man  passed  the 
j^ounger  part  of  his  life  as  a  waggoner,  and  oocanonally 
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■  •  ga{4i-.i»  iatrioitfr  irndt  dmiiig  the  night,  or  when 

h^  tnichi  «ra,ooraned  with  mow.    Strange  as  this  maj 

bpnr  't»-tiMW  who  can  aee,  the  eraployment  he  has 

hoe  mlartalpen  is  still  more  eitraordinaiy ;  it  is  one  ot' 

be'  kitlD'Whidi-we  coald  suppose  a  Uind  man  would 

mx.  tan,  Idi  attatkin.    His  present  occupation  is  that 

if  pndMlOK^and  surrmr  of  highways  in  difficult  and 

nonoMiQaB  parts.     With  the  asostanoe  only  of  a  long 

ita£  I  Jhpre  avveral  times  met  this  man  traversing  the 

eadiy  aaewrihig  predpioes,  eiploring  yalleySy  and  inyes* 

ig^dAgtlHir. several  extents,  Kxnns,  and  ntnations,  so  as 

!o  aamnr  4h  designs  in  the  best  manner.    The  plans 

vlucli  he  iaifpoBi  and  the  estimates  he  makes,  are  done 

II  a  sMtlMMl  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  he  cannot 

veD  coBfey  the .  meaning  of  to  others.    His  abilities 

litfaii  nppeet  ate  neferthdess  so  great,  that  he  finds 

onstwt  enjoyment.    Most  of  the  roads  ov^  the  Pedc 

a  DerfayiUqv  nave  been  altered  by  his  directions,  par- 

«akrly  those  inthe  Tidnity  of  Buxton ;  and  he  is  at 

ii|  time  oooatracting  a  new  one  betwixt  Wilmslow  and 

QB|^elDii,  with  a  fiew  to  open  a  communication  to  the 

eat  London  road,  without  being  obliged  to  pass  over 

)  mountains."    Mr.  Bew  adds  in  a  note,  **  Since  this 

lerwas  written,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  delivered 

the  Society,  I  have  met  this  blind  projector  of*  the 

Is,  who  was  alone  as  usual,  and,  amongst  other  conver- 

n,  I  made  some  inquiries  concerning  this  new  road. 

as  really  astonishing  to  hear  with  what  accuracy  he 

ribed  the  courses  and  the  nature  of  the  different  soils 

igh  which  it  was  conducted.     Having  mentioned  to 

t  boggy  piece  of  ground  it  passed  through,  he  ob- 

d,  that   that  was  the  only  place  he  had  doubts 

ming;   and  that  he  was  apprehensive  they  had, 

ry  to  his  directions,  been  too  sparing  of  their  ma> 

will  mention,  in  Conclusion,  only  a  very  few  others 
ilind  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  lite- 

(unrs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
ter,  Td,  i,    , 
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Edinburgh,  he  availed  himself  with  eagerness  of  every 
opportunity  of  improvement  which  presented  itself.  Thus, 
for  instance,  he  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  French 
language,  by  conversing  with  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  was  a  native  of  France.  When  he  had  been  a  lew 
years  at  the  university,  he  published,  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  friends,  a  volume  of  poems ;  and  this  attract^  to 
him  the  more  general  notice  of  the  literary  world.  Among 
others  whose  attention  was  drawn  to  the  productions  of 
the  blind  poet  was  Mr.  Spence,  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford,  who  published  a  critical  review  of  them,  accom- 
panied by  a  sketch  of  their  author's  history,  which  had  a 
great  effect  in  making  him  more  extensively  known.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Blacklock  continued  his  studies  at  Edin- 
burghj  until  he  had  finished  the  usual  course  of  education 
prescribed  to  candidates  for  the  ministry  iu  the  Scotch 
Church,  which  occupied  him  ten  years.  In  1764  a  second 
edition  of  his  poems  was  published  by  subscription ;  and, 
having  been  a  few  years  after^'ards  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery as  a  preacher,  he  was  inducted  to  the  church  of 
Kirkcudbright,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk. 
So  much  opposition,  however,  was  made  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  to  this  arrangement  for  giving  them  a 
blind  clergyman,  that  Blacklock  was  soon  induced  to 
resign  his  appointment  for  a  small  annuity.  With  this 
provision  he  returned  to  Edinburgh;  and,  being  now 
married,  opened  an  establishment  for  receiving  boai-dcrs, 
whose  studies  he  proposed  to  superintend.  In  this  occu- 
pation, and  in  a  variety  of  literary  pursuits,  he  spent  his 
remaining  life,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1791.  He  had 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1766,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  eventually  attained  a  highly  respect- 
able place  among  the  literary  characters  of  his  time, 
although  his  poetry  does  not  indicate  a  great  deal  of 
power.  He  possessed,  however,  we  are  told,  wonderful 
facility  in  verse-making,  ,and  used  sometimes  to  dictate 
thirty  or  forty  verses  to  his  friends  almost  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  written  down.  His  chief  enjoyments  were  con- 
vcrsation  and  music  ;  and,  although  not  unvisited  by  oc- 
casional  depression  of  spints,  Yi<fc  ^w^s  %«\ierally.  cheerful, 


U  indewL  to  €i^  M  w  mucli  upon  Ae  whole 

m  may  oflus  MboOb  wlunfe  nttere  had  more  boontifullv' 
madtfmA*'  Om  of  the  mart  nteresting  of  Dr.  Blacklock^s 
prodnollQQt  if  hit  mfMr,  to  which  we  have  already  more 
than  cam'  wftnad,  on  the  Bikd,  hi  the  fincyclopsedia 


&t  piodaeaiiy  aiao,  a  few  otherperf<nti»iices 

Alifak  ttee,  too^  Hred  a  female  writer  of  veraes,  who 
was  alio  hfind,  Mim  Abva  Wilxjaml  This  lady  came 
to  London  in  1790,  when  only  twenty-fear  years  of  aeey 
with  her  frtber,  a  Weldi  smf^eon,  who  had  raven  up  his 
profeaAm  hi  conaoquenco  of  nm«ining  that  ne  had  dis- 
coTered  a  maHiod  m  feidlBlg  the  hmgiSide  at  sea,  which 
would  make  Us  fertane*  After  many  eflforts,  howeTer, 
to  ohiain  the  Pitionaya  of  Govornment  for  hb  scheme, 
and  hniag  aManrted  Ida  iwourcaa,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  nkmm  in  the  Oharter-honse^  Hb  dai^ter,  who 
had  ben  MNfly  edaeatied.  and  hii  at  first  mixed  in  all 
the  §BSMmmiim melropoltt,  was nowafaliged  to  support 
both  Mm  and  hoadf  by  womng  at  lier  needle.  But, 
after  struggling  in  this  way  for  some  years,  she  lost  her 
sight  by  a  catmct.  Her  situation,  it  might  be  imagined, 
was  now  both  helpless  and  hopeless  in  the  extreme  ;  but 
a  strong  mind  enabled  her  to  rise  above  her  calamity. 
She  not  only  continued  the  exercise  of  her  needle,  wo 
are  told,  with  as  much  activity  and  skill  as  ever,  but, 
never  sufiering  her  spirits  to  droop,  distinguished  herself 
just  as  she  bad  been  used  to  do,  by  the  neatness  of  her 
dress,  and  jN-eserved  all  her  old  attachment  to  literature. 
In  1746,  after  she  had  been  six  years  blind,  she  published 
a  translation  from  the  French  of  La  Bieterie's  <  Life  of 
the  Emperor  Julian.'  Her  father  having  some  time  after 
thb  met  with  Dr.  Johnson,  told  him  his  story,  and,  in  men- 
tioning hb  daughter,  gave  so  interesting  an  account  of 
her,  that  the  Doctor  expressed  himself  desirpus  of  making 
her  aoqomntanoe,  and  eventually  invited  her  to  reside  in 
hb  hoQse  as  a  companion  to  hb  wife.  Mrs.  Johnson  died 
soon  after ;  but  Miss  Williams  continued  to  reside  with 
the  Doctor  tiD  h^  death,  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  77.  In 
175S'an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  her  sight  by  the 

YOLb  II.  I> 


E  ^vwtnnr  <^  ehowiadce. 


_^ _MichinR,  but  witboot  gucceM.    W«i 

ftther  publiAing,  tbree  yean  Uter,  an  account 
method  for  ducoTering  me  lon^tnde ;  and  aba 
f«m«  time  Gamck  gave  the  dau^ter  a  benefit  at 
I^ne,  which  pn>duK<I  ber  twolnmdred  poonda. 
WilUaiDB  also  appeared  agmt  ta  an  autboreaa  ii 
when  Bhe  published  s  volume,  entitled,  '  Miscelli 
Pnee  and  Verse,'  written  partly  l^  hcmelf  and  pa 
BCvR^  of  her  friends. 


Dmvii  Gankk. 


One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  original  wor 
written  upon  the  hatwts  and  natural  hishnT  of  in 
the  '  Recberches  but  Ics  Abeilks'  of  U.  Bubxk 
nc\  a,  who  had  been  reduced  to  a  itate  of  eonplet 
nc!«  by  ffiuta  itrena,  at  the  age  of  aeveotcMi. 
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Msitted  in  hit  observations  by  his  wife,  an  admirable 
woman,  who  made  it  the  business  of  her  life  to  contrive 
the  means  of  alleviating  her  husband's  misfortone,  and  for 
whom,  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  he  was  indebted  chv^y 
to  his  bJHndnewi ;  as^  although  an  attachment  had  existed 
between  them  previously,  the  lady's  friends  were  so  much 
oppoaed  to  tiie  matdi  that  she  would  probably  have  been 
inanoed  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  another  suitor,  had 
not  Huberts  helpless  eoodition  awakened  a  sympathy  she 
could  not  resist,  and  determined  her,  at  all  hazards, 
to  onita  hmmM  to  him.  Madame  Docfot,  who,  in  her 
kde  Mwwiii  af  the  Iknpwai  Jewphine,  rahiles  tiiis  anec- 
dote, loMNr  JL  iHiiber  and  'his  wife{  and  nothing, 
she  asHni«%«nld  euaad  odierthe  uwearied  attain 
tion  of  Ihallfto  efrwyiwhaad&eKnarof  her  husband, 
or  tlMft^p|iHaft  vUdi^iwAwithalBndmg  Ins  Umdness,  he 
aeenada'AMMMnaatoflBijogr.  Dnbag  the  war,  we  are 
told,  liitaimilNr  used  to  pot.  Imt  hodiiand  m  posses- 
siaa  rf  iMl'hwi^—wiii  ^  the  maim  by  awning  squa. 
drana  af  fiai«i^JUip,'inandi  a  maimer  as  to  represent 
tiie  difltoeat  bodies  of  troops.  A  metliod  was  also  in- 
vented bj  whadi  he  was  enabled  to  write ;  and  his  wife 
used  to  fona.  plana  of  the  towns  they  inhabited,  in  roliof, 
for  hhn  to  atodf  by  the  touch.  In  short,  so  many  ways 
did  her  aHftpfft^F*  mid  of  gladdening  his  daricened  exist- 
eoee,  diat  Jua  was  wont  to  declare  he  should  be  miserable 
wen  he  to  eeaae  to  be  faimd.  "  I  should  not  know,'' 
aid  he,-** to  what  esctent  a  :perBon  in  my  situation  could 
be  behiied ;  beaides,  to  me  my  wife  is  idways  young, 
fresh,  and  pretty,  whicfa  is  no  l%ht  matter."  * 

*  Mdnoires  ear  Josephiiie,  torn.  1. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Account  of  James  Brindley ;  Canals. 

James  Brindlet,  the  celebrated  engineer,  was  entirely 
self-taught  in  even  the  rudiments  of  mechanical  science, 
although,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  in  TX)ssession  of  any 
very  minute  details  of  the  manner  in  wnich  his  powerful 
genius  first  found  its  way  to  the  knowledge  of  those  laws 
of  nature  of  which  it  afterwards  made  so  many  admirable 
applications.  He  was  bom  at  Tunsted,  in  the  parish  of 
Wormhill,  Derbyshire,  in  the  year  1716 ;  and  all  we 
know  of  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  life  is,  that, 
his  father  having  reduced  himself  to  extreme  poverty  by 
his  dissipated  habits,  he  was  allowed  to  grow  up  almost 
totally  uneducated,  and,  from  the  time  he  was  able  to  do 
anything,  was  employed  in  the  ordinary  descriptions  of 
country  labour.  To  the  end  of  his  life  this  great  genius 
was  barely  able  to  read  on  any  very  pressing  occasion  ; 
for,  generally  speaking,  he  would  no  more  have  thought 
of  looking  into  a  book  for  any  information  he  wanted  than 
of  seeking  for  it  in  the  heart  of  a  millstone  :  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  writing  hardly  extended  farther  than 
the  accomplishment  of  signing  his  name.  It  is  probable, 
that  as  he  grew  towards  manhood  he  began  to  feel  him- 
self created  for  higher  things  than  driving  a  cart  or  fol- 
lowing a  plough ;  and  we  may  even  venture  to  conjecture 
that  the  particular  bias  of  his  genius  towards  mcchnnical 
invention  had  already  disclosed  itself,  when,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  bound  himself  apprentice  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Bennet,  a  millwright,  residing  at  Macclesfield, 
which  was  but  a  few  miles  from  his  native  place.  At  all 
events,  it  is  certain  that  he  almost  immediately  displayed 
a  wonderful  nattiral  aptitude  for  the  profession  he  had 
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du)0en.  <'  In  the  eulj  put  of  his  apprenticeship/'  savs 
ihe  writer  of  his  Hfe  In  ine  ^  Biographia  Britannica,'  who 
was  sapidied  with  the  materials  of  his  article  by  Mr. 
Henshall,  Brindley's  brother-in-law,  "  he  was  frequentiy 
left  by  himself  lor  whole  weeks  tosetiicr,  to  execute 
wosIls  cooccming  which  lus  master  bad  given  him  no 
previoiiB  instmctions.  These  works,  therefore,  he  finished 
m  his  own  way ;  and  Mr.  Bennet  was  often  astonished  at 
the  impo^ements  his  apmnentice  from  time  to  time  intro- 
doGod  mto  the  millwrignt  boriness,  and  eamestiy  ques- 
tioned 1dm  from  whom  he  had  gained  his  knowledge.  He 
bad  not  been  long  at  the  trade,  before  the  millers,  wher- 
ever be  had  been  employed,  uways  chose  him  again  in 
nreferBoee  to  the  master,^  mr  any  other  workman ;  and 
before  the  ezpiratun  of  his  aenritode,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Beonet,  who  was  advanced  in  years,  grew  unable  to 
woiki  Mr.  Brindley^  by  his  ingeninty  and  application, 
kept  up  the  buaness  with  credilT  and  even  supported  the 
ola  man  and  his  fimifly  in  a  eommrtable  manner." 

His  master,  indeed,  from  all  that  we  hear  of  him,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  capable  of  teaching  him 
much  of  anything ;  and  Brindley  seems  to  have  been  left 
to  pick  up  nis  knowledge  of  the  business  in  the  best  way 
he  could,  by  his  own  observation  and  sagacity.  Bennet 
Iiaving  been  employed  on  one  occasion,  we  are  told,  to 
build  the  machinery  of  a  paper-mill,  which  he  had  never 
seen  in  his  life,  took  a  journey  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  one  which 
might  serve  him  for  a  model.  However,  he  had  made 
his  observations,  it  would  seem,  to  very  little  purpose ; 
for,  having  returned  home  and  fallen  to  work,  he  could 
make  nothing  of  ^e  business  at  all,  and  was  only  bewil- 
dering himself,  when  a  strangei*,  who  understood  some- 
thing  of  such  matters,  happening  one  day  to  see  what  he 
was  about,  felt  no  scruple  m  remarking  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  the  man  was  only  throwing  away  his  employer's 
money.  The  reports  which  in  consequence  got  abroad 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  Brindley,  who  had  been  employed 
on  the  machinery  under  the  directions  of  his  master.  Hav- 
ing probably  of  hunself  begun  ere  this  to  suspect  tli&t  ^\ 


i«'a«  not  right,  h»  Buapidoiu  were  otdj  eoofiniied  by ' 
ho  beard ;  but,  aware  bowunlikelj  it  was  that  his  m 
would  be  able  to  explain  matten,  or  even  to  eanEt  bi 
getting  out  of  his  difficulties,  he  did  not  apply  to 
On  the  contnirv,  he  «^d  nothing  to  any  one  ;  but,  ' 
iug  till  theworkof  the  week  was  orer,  set  out  by  hii 
one  Saturday  evening  to  see  the  mill  whidi  hu  m 
hid  already  visited.  He  occompiished  his  object, 
was  back  to  bis  worit  by  Monday  oioriiiDg,  ha 
fravelled  the  whole  Joumey  of  fifty  miles  on  foot. 
fectlj  master  now  of  the  oonstiuction  of  the  mill 
found  no  difficulty  in  going  on  with  his  undertak 
and  completed  the  machine,  iude^,  ttot  only  so  si 
fectly  to  satisly  the  proprietor,  but  with  savosl  imp) 
ments  on  hb  model  of  his "-^ 


A/icr  rvmaining  some  jear*  w'«!h  Qcnnet,  lie  set  i 
Oiisiacsa  tor  iiimself.    WilVitiic  icyattSionVXiaisli 
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I  to  hii^oftMiMi ,  ami  the  woo- 
iir  wmAmitd  imwiiiniii  df  wbMk  dvaoab 
^..<».^  ■■  I  ■  .'01  sMBBMrj  M:  OQOilnMslsA  ffBf%  efidence, 
he*  eodd  Mt  M  te  wiCBwi^  Bat  for  nme  time^  of 
coowi^lwirai  kMumM^ai  ^  aeigldiaiirfaaod  of  the 
phoB  wMn  afr  lifodL  Sk  mmwiiioiMii  liowovi3',  gpsEh 
diMi^^  DMMMt  WB  Mn  ■MW'  Bitenilwp  ^  md  it  len^idi 
he.faipa  teondntakft  cajpaeeaHif  ii  lU  iti  bramdios. 
Bo  fiiHiimiifciii!  hbumSftmAj^  m  ITfift^ly  tiw  erectkm 
of  >  wrtw  Mjiwi  ir  dtowMy  &  oaii«mii»  at  Cliftoii  in 

gCMit  iliflirtillf  jff  ifiiii  esse  was  to- 
i«qp|if  dTwitarfirwqriDBii^teciigiiie;  Air  he 
lMVM|tt.tlHni|ii:  A  tBHBtLBf  lAc  iuBifeed  janb  in  lengtby 
cut  a  tbe  MWBMfc.  HwboIiI  uppor,  however,  tint 
hibgiDiMwai«rtyetq|ritB>jpyHwiitrf«i^ 
bey  evm  >y  IJMwp  irfi»  amplayeA  Irim.  He  was  in  aome 
sMt  an  mtredsT  into  kii  prcMBfe  profcaMuii^  fisr  wiiich  he^ 
iMii  a«t  Imm»  wyiarly  adportod;  ani  it  was  natncal 
mnm^AatfbfAmhkfpBmkfowea  Imd  kadtanoppor^ 
tBuaiY  of  dtowioip  thoDMBives,  and  omuaandin^  tiie  uni- 
▼emd  admintion  of  those  best  cpdified  to  judge  of 
them,  he  should  have  been  ooaoeived  hj  many  to  be 
nther  a  merdy  dever  workman  in  a  few  particular  de- 
partments, than  one  who  coold  be  safely  entrusted  with 
the  oitire  management  and  superintendence  of  a  compli- 
cated design.  In  1755- it  was  determined  to  erect  a  new 
silk-flDuil  at  Con^eton,  in  Che^ire ;  and  another  person 
having  been  a^^xunted  to  preside  over  the  execution  of 
the  worlc,  and  to  arrange  tiie  more  intricate-  combinations, 
Brindley  was  engaged  to  febricate  liie  laiger  wheels  and 
other  coarser  puts  of  the  apparatus.  It  soon  became 
BMnUeat,  however,  in  this  instance,  that  the  superintapd- 
ent  was  unfit  for  his  office;  and  fiie  pax){Hietors  were 
ofayged  to  applv  to  Brindley  to  remedy  several  blunders 
into  which  he  had  fellen,  and  give  his  advice  as  to  how 
the  work  ^ould  be  proceeded  in.  Still  they  did  not 
deeas-  it  proper  to  dismiss  th»r  inci^pable  projector ;  but, 
the  pKssiilg  diffieuify  ovat»nie,  would  have  had  him  V);^ 
whaae  iBttomi^  th&f  had  been  enabVed  to  ^t  on^t  \^  \.q 
retnn  ta»kipaBMRfiBato  place,  andwcM^L  wqIuk^'^  ^t^* 
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tions  of  the  same  superior.  This  Brindley  positive 
iused  to  do.  Ue  told  them  he  was  ready,  if  they  ^ 
merely  let  him  know  what  they  wished  the  mach: 
perform,  to  apply  his  best  endeavours  to  make  it  a: 
tliat'  purpose,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  shoiili 
ceed ;  but  he  would  not  submit  to  be  superintended 
person  whom  he  had  discovered  to  be  quite  ienor 
tlie  business  he  professed.  This  at  once  brought  ul 
proper  arrangement  of  matters.  Brindley's  services 
not  be  dispensed  with  ;  those  of  the  pretender  wh( 
been  set  over  him  might  be  so,  without  much  disa 
tage.  The  entire  management  of  the  work,  thcr 
was  forthwith  confided  to  the  former,  who  complel 
with  his  usual  ability,  in  a  superior  manner.  II 
only  made  important  improvements,  indeed,  in 
parts  of  the  machine  itself,  but  even  in  the  mode  ol 
paring  the  sejmratc  pieces  of  which  it  was  to  be 
posed.  His  ever-active  genius  was  constantly  disf^ 
Itself  by  tiie  invention  of  the  most  beautiful  and  eco 
cal  simplifications.  One  of  these  was  a  method  whi 
contrived  for  cutting  all  his  tooth  and  pinion  whe 
machinery,  instead  of  having  them  done  by  the  ha 
they  always  till  then  had  l)een.  This  invention  ei 
him  to  finish  as  much  of  that  sort  of  work  in  one  < 
had  fomieriy  been  accomplished  in  fourteen. 

But  the  character  of  this  man's  mind  was  compi 
sivcness  and  grandeur  of  conception  ;  and  he  had  n 
^und  any  adequate  field  for  the  display  of  his  vast 
and  almost  inexhaustible  powers  of  execution.  Ha 
however,  this  was  at  last  aflbrded  him,  by  the  couni 
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betiraett  Ae  Red  Set  nd  the  MedileonuMea;  that  both 
the  Greeice  and  the  BooHau  attempted  to  cat  a  canal 
fbeitMi.tlielattuiiM  of  Corinth;  and  tnat  tiie  latter  peojile 
actaal^  eat  odo  m  BritMn  from  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Feteiopn^gh.  to  that  of  linooln,  lome  traces  of  whidi 
era  adU*diMeniible.  Canal  naYi^^itkn  ia  also  of  coiid- 
deiaiblei.aMiqintr  hi  Chma.  The  greateit  woric  of  this 
deMriptim  k'  the  worid  ia  the  Imperial  Canal  of  that 
oonntiy.  wUdh  ia  two  hmdred  ftet  broad,  and,  commeno* 
ing  at  Trckip^cKteiida  aonthward,  to  the  mstance  of  about 
nine  handled  mika,-  It  ia  aoppoaed  to  have  beea  con* 
atnietad  tfamt  eight  centariee  ago ;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  jnaUar  wona  of  the  anne  kind  in  the  ooimtry, 
manj  of  iriddb  are  midoabtediy  mudi  dder.  The 
Chioeiv  are  nnaoqoainted,  aa  were  also  the  .  andents, 
with  .the. eaotrifanca  called  a  kdt,  by  means  of  which 
difoent  Un^  are  connected  ia  manv  of  our  modem 
EniDpcan  canals,  and  which,  as  nrobobfy  all  our  readers 
loiowy  is  merely  a- small  intermediate  apace,  in  which  the 
water  can  be  kept  at  the  same  elevation  as  either  part  of 
the  channel,  into  which  the  boat  is  admitted  by  the  open- 
ing of  cme  floodgate,  and  from  which  it  is  let  out  by  the 
opening  of  another,  after  the  former  has  been  shut ; — the 
purpose  being  thus  attained  of  floating  it  onwards,  with- 
out any  greater  waste  of  water  than  the  quantity  required 
to  alter  me  level  of  the  enclosed  space.  When  locks  ar6 
not  employed,  the  canal  must  be  either  of  uniform  level 
throughout,  or  it  must  consist  of  a  succession  of  com- 
pletely separated  portions  of  water-way,  from  one  to  the 
other  of  which  the  boat  is  carried  on  an  incluied  plane, 
or  lay  some  other  mechanical  contrivance. 

Canals  have  also  been  long  in  use  in  several  of  the 
countries  of  modem  Europe,  particularly  in  the  NeChcr- 
lands  and  in  France.  In  the  former,  indeed,  they  con- 
stitute the  principal  means  of  communication  between 
one  place  and  another,  whether  for  commercial  or  other 
purposes.  In  France,  the  canals  of  Burgundy,  of  Briare, 
of  Orleans,  and  of  Languedoc,  all  contribute  important 
£EK93ities  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  last-men- 
toied,  irhidi  unites  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic, 

p3 
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is  sixty  feet  broad  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length.  It  was  finished  in  1681 ;  having  employed 
twelve  thousand  men  for  fifteen  years,  and  cost  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
-*  It  is  remarkable  that,  with  these  examples  before  her, 
England  was  so  late  in  availing  herself  ot  the  advantages 
of  canal  navigation.  The  subj^t,  however,  had  not  been 
altogether  unthought  of.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  a  scheme  was  in  agitation  for  cutting  a  canal 
Twhich  has  since  been  made)  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kinsdom ;  but  the  idea 
was  abandoned,  firom  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  re- 
quisite iiinds.  A  very  general  impression,  too,  seems  to 
have  been  felt,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  effecting  a  canal  navigatkm  be- 
tween the  central  English  counties  and  either  the  me- 
tropolis  or  the  eastern  coast. 

The  first  modem  canal  actually  executed  hi  England 
was  not  begun  till  the  year  1755.  It  was  the  reralt  of 
a  sudden  thought  on  the  part  of  its  undertaken,  nothing 
of  the  kind  having  been  ccmtemplated  1^  them  when 
they  commenced  the  operations  which  led  to  it.  They 
had  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  rendering  navigable 
the  Saiikey  brook,  in  Lancashire,  which  flows  into  the 
river  Mersey,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  now  flou* 
rishing  town  of  St.  Helen's,  through  a  district  abounding 
in  valuable  beds  of  coal.  Upon  surveying  the  ground, 
however,  with  more  care,  it  was  considered  better  to 
leave  the  natural  courac  of  the  stream  altoecther,  and  to 
carry  the  intended  navigation  along  a  new  Tine  ;  in  other 
words,  to  cut  a  canal.  The  work  was  accordingly  com- 
menced ;  and,  the  powers  of  the  projectors  having  been 
enlarged  by  a  second  act  of  parliament,  the  canal  was 
eventually  extended  to  the  length  of  about  twelve  miles. 
It  has  turned  out  both  a  highly  successful  speculation  fcr 
the  prapiietm^,  and  a  valuable  public  accommodation. 

It  is  probaUe  that  the  Sankey  Canal,  although  it  did  not 
give  birth  to  the  first  idea  of  the  great  yfcxk  we  are  now 
about  to  describe,  had  at  least  the  honour  of  nroaptiiiff  the 
first  decided  step  towards  its  executioa.     FmnoM^uukM 
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«f  HiiilpiirtH^,  vlM^^riAi  yuet  wMsh  voder  age,  hud 

^~%  fm  l^jme  174a..fe|r  tbe  death  of  h»  elder 

to  4iM  imOf  MUtoLflDd.  the  t^  f^kh  had 

i«a  bf  hi*  jGitlMr»  1umL«  ptvpflrtytit  Woraley, 

■ifei  mifc  fron  Maneheitar,  eitrea»ly  rich 

wkid^  bowavw,  bad  JiitlMrlo  baee  im]»RH 

X'to  lbs  nvni  of  any  flaflBcun%  oconociiGal 

^tHniaert.    TIm  oljeofc  <rf  aap|ii7%  thk  defect 

w  ai»  Hbii>  itraM^«MMd  tiM  attentioB  of  the 

iMk%  «  k  had  ladeod  tee  Oaft  of  his  &ther  ; 

:*»  j«nr  1738,  hed  obtaised  an  net  of  parliament 

[to^eu^A.eaaaito'lIanriMiafeQr,  hut  had  bees 

mmmmtbm  Ihe^iratk,  bo4h  br  the  va^ 

emlqpmidi  it  vooid  have^mnaBded^ 

natnnd  diAeoltiea  agaiaat  which  tA 

MMBfthahly  wm  engineer  in  the  country 

Wben  tbe  ida%  hoverer,  waa  now  w 

■1  MUMi  ef  Brindky 
iir  Uan  aB«Kt«im»  npntation,  and 
toh  by  the  Duke  to  flonwj  fiie  groaoA 
_  the  propoeed  canal  would  have  to  be  car- 

ried, and  to  nahe  his  report  upon  the  practicability  of 
thiKadhame.  New  as  he  was  to  this  species  of  engi- 
^1  AnndleY,  confident  in  his  own  powers,  at  once 
to  make  the  deaired  examination,  and,  having 
it,  esnressed  his  conviction  &at  the  ground 
■rwited  ne  dmculties  which  might  not  be  surmounted. 
On  saeaiving  this  assurance,  tbe  Duke  at  once  det^- 
■ined  epoii  ooonn^dng  the  undertaking ;  and,  an  act 
of  padBanent  bavinff  been  obtained  in  1758,  the  powers 
ef  wlndi  were  oonaiderably  extended  by  succeedmg  acts, 
Ikm  j—riiai  <tf  the  eanai  waa  begun  that  year. 

Faoaa  the  first  the  Duke  resrived  that,  without  regard 
to  ezpenae,  every  part  of  the  work  should  be  executed  in 
the  BMat  perfect  manner.  Oie  of  tiie  diief  difficulties 
ta  be  auniiounted  was  tiiat  of  procuring  a  sufficient  si^ 
nfty  of  waier;  and,  tiier^ore,  that  there  might  be  as 
little  of  it  ai  possible  wasted,  it  was  determined  that  the 
~  ~  be  of  muferm  levcA  throughout,  and  of  course 
It  had  CQBseqiientiy  to  be  carried  in  va- 
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rious  ports  of  its  course  both  under  hills  and  over  wide 
find  deep  valleys.  The  point,  indeed,  from  which  it  took 
its  commencement  was  the  heart  of  the  coal-mountain  at 
Worsle^.  Here  a  large  basin  was  formed,  in  the  first 
place,  from  which  a  tunnel  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length  had  to  be  cut  through  the  hill.  We  ma j  just 
mention,  in  passing,  that  the  subterraneous  course  of  the 
water  beyond  this .  basin  has  since  been  extended  in  va- 
nous  directions  for  about  thirhr  miles.  After  emerging 
from  under  ground,  the  line  or  the  canal  was  carried  for- 
ward, as  we  have  stated,  by  the  intrepid  engineer,  on 
the  same  undeviating  level ;  every  obstacle  that  presented 
itself  being  triumphed  over  by  his  admirable  ingenuity, 
which  the  difficulties  seemed  onl^  to  render  more  fertile 
in  happy  inventions.  Nor  did  his  comprehensive  mind 
ever  neglect  even  the  most  subordinate  departments  of 
the  enterprise.  The  operations  of  the  workmen  were 
every  where  facilitated  by  new  machines  of  his  contrive 
ance ;  and  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  economy 
with  which  the  work  was  carried  on  was  attended  to 
only  less  anxiously  than  what  was  deemed  essential  to  its 
completeness.  Thus,  for  example,  the  materials  exca- 
vated from  one  place  were  employed  to  form  the  neccs- 
saiy  embankments  at  another,  to  which  they  were  con- 
veyed in  boats,  having  bottoms  which  opened,  and  at 
once  deposited  the  load  in  the  place  where  it  was  wanted. 
No  part  of  his  task,  indeed,  seemed  to  meet  tliis  great 
engineer  unprepared.  He  made  no  blunders,  and  never 
had  either  to  undo  anything  or  to  wish  it  undone ;  on 
the  contrary,  when  any  new  difficulty  occurred,  it  ap- 
peared almost  as  if  he  bad  been  all  along  providing  for  it 
— as  if  his  other  operations  had  been  directed  from  the 
first  by  his  anticijiation  of  the  one  now  about  to  be  un- 
dertaken. 

In  order  to  bring  the  canal  to  Manchester  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  carry  it  across  the  Irwell.    That  river  is,  and 
was  then,  navigable  for  a  considerable  way  above  the 
pJace  at  which  Sie  canal  comca  \rp  lo  \\,\  «xA>Jkv&  ^x^x^xsv- 
stance  mterposed  an  add\t\ox\aiV  d^SSicuXv^,  ^,^H.  ^^^Tesi^ 
^a  establishing  the  one  navigaidoa,  \1  H««a  \ti^\%\3sixv«s;^^^^ 


ih«ft  AeodMr  thoM  aol  \m  dttrtrajedor  interimd  with. 
But'aofln^pp  caM  dBamjr  the  daring  senkn  of  Brindley. 
Thialaag  it»  however,  cnie  to  his  noble  eaplogrer  to  give 
Mm  the  mntt  mlMjpng  e?idcnoe  In  his  power  of  the 
pnetittUlite>  of  hk  rainiy  he  reqoetted  that  another 
engineMr  mpit-^he  callea  m  to  ^ve  hlsopinicm  befine 
Hs  muuiiutt  ahonid  be  determined -on.  This  person 
BriddligF  caftied  to  the  Kpot  where  he  propoaed  to  rear 
hit  •qawduflt,  and  oDdeavoared  to  exdab  to  him  how  he 
meant  ^to'Canr  on  the  work.  But  toe  other  only  shook 
hia  kMid,  «Bd  remained,  that  <<  he  had  often  heard  of 
eaadeali  the  air^  hot  nenat  before  was  shewn  where  any 
of  theia  veMI  to  be  erected."  The  Doke,  nevertheleBB, 
iMaiiled  Ur^eoDfidenoe  in  his  own  engineer,  and  it  was 
leaoliKed  thut  the  work  shook!  {RtMxed.  The  erection  of 
the-  aqietoii  aeoonUngly,  waa  begun  in  September, 
1760,  aiid  OM  tiw  17th  of  July  foUowm^  the  first  boat 
paaMd  over  k,  the  whxde  structure  ibmung  a  Inridge  of 
shove  two  hondred  ytrda  in  length,  supported  upon 
tiif^Be  arabes,  of  which  the  centre  one  rose  nearly  forty 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river ;  on  which  might  be 
frequently  beheld  a  vessel  passing  along,  while  another, 
witn  all  Its  masts  and  sails  standing,  was  holding  its  un- 
disturbed way  directly  under  its  keel. 

In  1762  an  act  of  parliament  was,  after  much  opposi- 
tion, obtained  by  the  Duke,  for  carrying  a  branch  of  his 
canal  to  communicate  with  Liverpool,  and  so  uniting  that 
town,  by  this  method  of  communication,  to  Manchester. 
This  portion  of  the  canal,  which  is  more  than  twenty- 
nine  miles  in  length,  is,  like  the  former,  without  locks, 
and  is  carried  by  an  aqueduct  over  the  Mersey,  the  arch 
of  whidi,  however,  is  less  lofty  than  that  of  the  one  ov  cr 
the  Irwell,  as  the  river  is  not  navigable  at  the  place 
wha«  it  crosses.  It  passes  also  over  several  valleys  of 
ooosiderable  width  and  depth.  Before  this,  the  usual 
price  of  the  carriage  of  goods  between  Livcr}X)ol  and 
Manchester  had  been  twelve  shillings  per  ton  by  water, 
and  ibrty  ahilluigs  by  land ;  they  were  now  conveyed  by 
the  canal,  at  a  charge  of  six  shillings  per  ton,  and  with 
all  the  regnhrky  of  land  carriage. 


BAIT  accommodations  of  his  rank,  and  living  on  m 
of  KNir  hundred  a  year.  He  had  even  great  coi 
difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  proeecutioi 
schemes,  being  at  one  time  unable  to  raise  50( 
bond  on  the  Royal  Exchange ;  and  it  was  a  cfa 
Bess  of  his  agent,  Mr.  Gilbert,  to  ride  up  and  < 
country  to  raise  money  on  his  Grace's  promisBQ 
It  is  true  that  he  was  afterwards  amptv  repaid 
outlay  and  temporary  sacrifice;  but  the  com] 
that  eventually  accrued  to  him  he  never  might  h 
to  ei\joy ;  and.  at  all  events  he  acted  as  none  h 
ordinary  men  do,  in  thus  voluntarily  relinooiii 
iNHCsent  for  the  future,  and  preferring  to  any  aisti 
his  wealth  on  passing  and  merely  personal  cib 
creation  of  this  magnificoit  monument  of  lastin 
usefulness.*     Nor  was  it  only  in  the  liberali 
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*  Francis,  Dake  of  Bridgewater,  died  in  1803,  i 
of  67,  when  the  ducal  title  became  extinct,  and  th 
passed  to  his  oousin,  General  Egerton.  The  inoon 
uom  his  canal  property  alooe  was  understood  to  1 
time  of  his  deatii,  between  50,000/.  and  80,000/.  pi 
~a  large  revenue,  but  not  amounting,  although  wc 


Aal  ^w  Bfll»  iqifrofod  lammitt  a  patron 
ii^Uy  frf&MMfly.  He  luijjgiiiul  h»  w^jjwar  throti^ 
4Nit  SB  udoiiMn^  Willi  anphWH^  'ninti'iii  the  iiice 
<rao  UMia  oite^  iBd  fldiode,  to  wMoh  Ae  hmgiiiad 
«KlHnMB»  or  moftmAaMkf  «f  iMBf  of  lua  pfauB 
■■■maiiiiM  iinJ  Iwir  inf  inm  liam  wso  were  gmif^ 
s«bf«HMHlMl  li»  molt  edcHtifle  jadg«  of  ii^ 
lift  mmmm  wMi  wbich  teM  pirns  wore  omed  into 
mmaMm^  » fmAMj^  in  w>  rfigiit  demeylD  be  attri^ 
bflHi  t»  tl^  Mfct  Mbfidenee  wHh  lAidb  theb  andMT 
via  Umh  eaetwHl  ta  iVBeaed. 
"•Na  Ihw  «Mand  at  tiw  Mtar  1^^ 

"  '  ^f  iMMfa  DeGanN  it  was  the  fint  of  a 
of  Ilia  Buna  deaoripiion,  in  whidi 
of  wlnBi  wa  am  mridag  displayed 
IwnHhoad^origlDilHj,  and  fertiUtr  <^  his^ 
■aasa ftom it  is  alw  taba dated  the  com- 
frtet'^DEtoaded  auMl-aasigatioo,  whidi  now 
taflt  »|Mrtof  mr  msaaa  of  jateraal  cob»- 
„  ^  4w  eouatnr*  While  4he  Bridge^ater 
yHi  fa  progreaBy  Mr.  Kindley  was  engaged  by 
Lord  Gower,*  aaa  me  other  prkidpal  landed  proprietors 
of  fiMfonkhire,  to  sonrey  a  line  for  another  canal,  which 
It  was  pnqposed  dioidd  pass  through  that  county,  and,  by 
unitiiig  the  IVent  and  uie  Mersey,  open  for  it  a  com- 
Bonnicatifln,  hj  water,  wilh  both  the  east  and  west 
eoast.  Having  repMed  &vourably  of  the  practicability 
of  ti»  cfengBy  and  an  act  of  parliament  havmg  been  cb- 
ttmed  m  1765  for  eanying  it  into  effect,  he  was  ap» 
poiatsd  to  conduct  the  woric.  The  scheme  was  one 
^Hiich  had  been  often  thought  of;  but  the  supposed 
imposnbifi^  of  carrying  the  canal  acron  the  tract  <^' 
eievaisd  com^  which  sitkistches  along  the  central  re- 
gion of  Eof^and  had  hithinto  prevented  any  attempt  to 
eoiaeBta  it  This  waa.  however,  predsely  such  an  ob« 
as  Brin^ey  de^;hted  to  cope  wioi ;  and  he  at 


^  Lord  Gower  married  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Brid^- 
waler;  md  Ids  €(raoe  left  his  canal  properly  in  Lancashue 
to  Us'Beg^bewy'tlie  lata  Doke  of  Sutherland  (formerly  Mar- 
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once  orercame  it,  by  carrying  a  tunnel  through  Hare- 
castle  Hill,  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
yards  in  length,  at  a  depth,  in  some  places,  of  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Tlus 
was  only  one  of  hve  tunnels  excavated  in  different  parts 
of  the  canal,  which  extends  to  the  length  of  ninety-three 
miles,  having  seventy-six  locks,  and  passing  in  its  course 
over  many  aoueducts.  Brindlcy,  however,  did  not  live 
to  execute  tne  whole  of  this  great  work,  whidi  was 
finished  by  hb  brother-in-law,  mr.  Henshall,  in  1777, 
about  eleven  years  after  its  commencement. 

During  the  time  that  these  operadons,  so  new  in  this 
country,  were  in  progress,  the  curious  crowded  to  witness 
thcni  from  all  quarters,  and  the  grandeur  of  many  of 
Briiidley's  plans  seems  to  have  maide  a  deep  impression 
upon  even  his  unscientific  visitors.  A  letter  which  ap 
pcared  in  the  newspapers,  while  he  was  engaged  with 
the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  gives  us  a  lively  picture  of 
the  astonishment  with  which  the  multitude  viewed  what 
he  was  about.  The  writer,  it  will  l)e  observed,  alludes 
particularly  to  the  Harecastle  tunnel,  the  diief  difficultv 
m  excavatmg  which  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  it 
had  to  be  cut  through.  '*  Gentlemen  come  to  view  our 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  the  subterranean  navigation 
which  is  cutting  by  the  great  Mr.  Brindley,  who  handles 
rocks  as  easily  as  you  would  plum-pies,  and  makes  the 
four  elements  subservient  to  his  will.  He  is  as  plain  a 
looking  man  as  one  of  the  boors  of  the  Peak,  or  one  of 
his  own  carters ;  but  when  he  speaks  all  ears  listen,  and 
every  mind  is  filled  with  wonder  at  the  things  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  practicable.  He  has  cut  a  mOe  through 
bogs,  which  he  binds  up,  embanking  them  with  stones, 
w  hich  he  gets  out  of  other  parts  of  the  navigation ,  besides 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  hill  Yeldcn,  on  the 
side  of  which  he  has  a  pump,  which  is  worked  by  water, 
and  a  stove,  the  fire  of  which  sucks  through  a  pipe  the 
damps  that  would  annov  the  men  who  are  cutting  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  hill.  The  day  he  cuts  out  sencs 
for  bnck  to  arch  the  subterraneous  part,  which  we  heartily 
wbh  to  see  finished  to  Wildcn  Ferry,  when  we  shall  he 
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able  to  wend  ooils  tnd  pot*  to  London,  and  to  diffisrcnt 
ports  of  the  globe," 

It  would  oocii|nr  too  nrach  of  our  spioe  to  de- 
fdl.  howerer  rmpidlj,  die  hntonr  of  tbe  other  undor- 
taknuoi  of  t^  description  to  whi<n  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Brinfluflv^  life  was  doiTOted.  The  success  with  which 
the  Dake  of  Mdoewstor's  cnterprinng  plans  for  the 
impniraDent  of  his  property  were  rewarded  speedily 
prompted  nnmenws  other  speculations  of  a  nmilar  de* 
scripnon ;  and  many  canab  were  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  Idnsdom,  in  the  ezecntion  or  planning  of 
ahooost  all  i^  whSii'  Brindley's  sernces  were  em])Ioyed.- 
He  himsflif  had  become' qidte  an  entimsiast  in  his  new 
prafSBanoB,  fesa'litde  anecdote  that  has  been  often  told 
ei  him  awy  'nrre  to  diow.  Haring  been  called  on 
one  oectsion  to  giTO  his  eridenoe  toudiing  some  profcs- 
ndrial  ppinit  belbre  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mooSy  M  ejipicsscd  himself,  in  the  doune  of  his  cxamina- 
tidn,  widi  10  mtacii  contempt  of  rivers  as  means  of  internal 
navigation,  that  an  honoimthle  member  was  tempted  to 
ask  him  for  what  purpose  he  conceived  rivers  to  have 
been  created  ?  when  Brindlcy,  after  hesitating  a  mo- 
ment,  replied,  '*To  feed  canaJs."  His  success  as  a 
builder  of  aqueducts  would  appear  to  have  inspired  him 
with  almost  as  fervid  a  sseal  in  favour  of  bridges  as  of 
canals,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  one  of  his 
favourite  schemes  contemplated  the  joining  ^  Great 
Britain  to  Ireland  by  a  bridge  of  boats  extending  from 
Portpatrick  to  Donaghadee.  This  report,  however, 
is  alleged  to  be  without  foundation  by  the  Jute  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  in  a  curious  work  which  he  published  some 
years  ago  at  Paris,  relative  to  hb  predecessor's  celebrated 
canal. 

Brindley's  multiplied  labours  and  intense  application 
rapidly  wasted  his  strength,  and  shortened  his  life,  lie 
died  at  Tumhurst,  in  StaiTordshire,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1772,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
having  suffered  for  some  years  under  a  hectic  fever, 
which  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  rid  of.    In  his 
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case,  as  iu  that  of  other  active  spirits,  the  soul  seems  to 
have 

**  0*er-inforin*d  its  tenement  of  daj ; " 


although  the  actual  bodilj  &tigue  to  whidi  his  ibbbj 
gf^ments  objected  him  must  doubdes  haTecootributcd 
to  wear  him  out. 

No  man  wer  lived  more  fiir  his  pursuit,  or  less  for 
himself,  than  Brindley .  He  had  no  sources  of  exuoyment, 
or  even  of  thought,  except  in  his  profasioB.  it  b  re- 
lated, that  having  once,  when  in  London,  been  prevailed 
upon  to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  nnnsoal  excitement  ao  coo- 
fused  and  agitated  him  as  actually  to  unfit  him  for  buB- 
ness  for  sevenU  days,  on  which  aocomit  he  never  couU 
be  induced  to  repeat  his  visit.  His  total  want  of  educa- 
tion, and  ignorance  of  literature,  left  his  graiiiB  withoot 
any  other  field  in  which  to  exercise  itself  and  spend  its 
strength  than  that  which  the  pursuit  of  his  profeasisa 
afibraed  it :  its  power,  even  ha«,  would  not  moi»bJy 
have  heeaoL  impaired,  if  it  could  have  better  aoo|^  relax- 
ation in  variety ;  on  the  contrary,  its  spring  would  most 
likely  have  been  all  the  stronger  for  being  oecanonallv 
unb^t.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  was  til 
but  entirely  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing.  He  knew 
something  of  figures,  but  did  not  avail  himself  much  of 
their  assistance  in  performing  the  calculations  which  were 
frequently  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  his  mechanical 
designs.  On  these  occasions  his  habit  was  to  woriL  the 
question  by  a  method  of  his  own,  chiefly  in  his  head, 
only  setting  down  the  results  at  particular  staffes  of  the 
operation ;  yet  his  conclusions  were  geneniUy  comsct 
His  vigour  of  conception,  in  regard  to  machinery,  was  so 
^cat,  that,  however  complicated  might  be  the  machine  he 
had  to  execute,  he  never,  except  sometimes  to  satisfy  his 
employers,  made  any  drawing  or  model  of  it ;  but,  having 
once  fixed  its  difibrent  parts  in  his  mind,  would  constnict 
it  without  any  difiiculty,  merely  1ac6m  the  idea  of  which  be 
had  thus  possessed  himseltl  When  much  po^^exedwith 
any  problem  he  had  to  solve,  his  pnu;tice  was  to  tdte  ta 
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iD'Ofderto  tdidjrU;  and  be  would  lomlnMs  »»- 
wesie  iokLy  for  twaor  time  days  thna  find  to  his 
w  m  BBOditeiiOB* 

ft  ahaU  the  iiux«  cknly  ippcedate  tfaaimpi^ 
andaaiipUiDii  intiiia'eointiybytfaeacliiefvaiM^ 
tte^Ti  ndtlw  QKtiBtof  fheaewaeeoiimiodatkiB  wiueh 
nmaMwiarfaaa  bcace  obtained  wMun  tiie  iaat  aarap^ 
fb^jwaaBfcjf  wo-cmt  our  eye  fera  momcMi  owr  the 
of  GnaatBEiln^  aai  noto  a  fisw  of  tbe  priadpal' 
B  by  irhadk  the  island  is  now  intersected  in  all  di- 
NML  Ilnl,  Umto  la  4^  Trent  and  Money  GaDal, 
b  woh  bavo  already  mentioned,  and  wbioh  waa.  de» 
■atodW  Aindler  tbe  Gfnid  Tnnk  NMgaiioB^  at, 
!ty  anilta^  an*  aido  of  the  kingdom  to  the  odbery  and 
mm  mpimXif  adapted  to  aerf«,  as  it  bto.  amoi'  acta-' 
iaaoiy  by  m^  of  afeainf  Aoni  wbidb  othoraimilar  fineo- 
t  ppooaod  aa  bcmdiea  to  diiBBont  patntai  JN:  tta§' 
,  ft  oompiotD  watar  oomnmnication  waa  eataboBbidy 
(b  by-  ft  aoaMwbat  ckenttoMs  aweep»  between  tbe- 
parts.  o£  lifarpool  on  tbe  waat  coast  and  Hnll  o» 
east  A  brancm  firom  it,  the  StaAndshire  and 
seeterdiire  Canal^  was  afterwards  carried  to  the  river 
m ;  and  thus  a  union  was  effected  between  the  port 
istu  and  the  two  already  mentioned.  This  branch, 
;  about  forty-six  miles  long,  was  also  executed  by 
Uey,  and  was  completed  in  1772.  Similar  oommu- 
ions  were  subsequently  formed  from  other  p(nnts  on 
NWth  coast  to  die  central  counties.  But  the  most 
rtant  line  of  English  canals  is  that  which  extends 
the  centre  o£  the  kingdom  to  the  metropolis,  and, 
lling  into  tbe  Grand  Trunk  Navigation,  forms  in 
a  continued  communication  by  water  all  Ibe  way 
London  to  Liverpool.  Of  this  line,  the  principal 
is  formed  by  wnat  is  c^ed  the  Grand  Junction 
1,  which,  commencing  at  Brentford,  stretches  norths 
till  it  &ll8  into  a  branch  of  the  Oxford  Canai,  at 
oaton,  in  Northam{>ton8hire,  passing  at  one  place 
worth)  through  a  tunnel  three  thousand  and  eighty 
(  in  lenoth,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  sixteen  and  a 
wide.    The  £9gent  and  FiKldiugton  Canals  hav^ 
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since  formed  communications  between  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Canal,  and  the  eastern,  western,  and  northern  parts 
of  the  nictroi)oIi8.  The  whole  length  of  the  direct  water- 
way thus  established  bet^'een  Liverpool  and  London  is 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles ;  but,  if  the  diHer- 
cnt  canals  which  contribute  to  form  the  line  be  all  ol 
tlicm  measured  in  their  entire  length,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  inland  navigation,  in  this  connexion  alone, 
will  be  found  to  extend  to  above  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred miles. 

The  oldest  canal  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdon 
is  that  between  the  Fortli  and  Clyde,  which  was  execute 
by  tfie  celebrated  Smeaton,  although  its  plan  was  revise< 
by  lirindlcy.  It  commences  at  Grangemouth,  on  th< 
Carron,  at  a  short  distance  from  where  that  river  falls  int( 
the  Forth,  and  originally  terminated  at  Port  Dundas,  ii 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  It  was  aflserwards  cnrricc 
iarthcr  west  to  Dalmuir.  The  middle  portion  of  th'r. 
canal  passes  over  an  elevated  level  for  about  eightcor 
miles ;  and  from  this  summit  it  descends  by  no  fewei 
than  twenty  locks  to  the  Forth,  and  by  twenty-one  t( 
the  Clyde.  More  recently  a  branch  has  been  extendct 
from  its  nortli-eastcrn  extremity  along  the  south  bank  o 
the  Forth  as  far  as  Edinburgh  ;  so  that  the  whole  now  Ibnii 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  canal  navigation  from  very  noa 
the  west  to  the  east  roast  of  Scotland.  The  i'amou 
Caledonian  Canal,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  also  unite 
the  two  op|K)sitc  sca<«,  but  stretches  less  directly  east  an< 
west  than  tlie  line  that  has  just  been  described.  It  wa 
commenced  in  1802,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Tel 
ford,  who  conducted  it  throughout ;  and  was  first  oi)ene< 
on  the  -iSd  of  October  1 822.  The  distance  l)etween  thi 
German  and  the  Atlantic  Oceans,  measured  in  the  direc 
tion  of  this  canal,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  but  o 
this  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  consisting  u 
friths  and  lakes,  were  already  navigable.  The  cana 
itself,  therefore,  which  has  cost  about  a  million  of  ])oun(i 
sterling,  is  only,  proi)erly  sj>eaking,  al>out  twenty  mile 
in  length ;  and,  after  all,  had  not  steam  navigation  beci 
ibitunately  discovered  while  the  work  was  going  on,  then 


seenw  ererj  reMcn  to  bdiere  thtt  the  cut  woold  have 
been  DCMrij  ONka. 


The  entire  len^  of  the  canal  oavigation  alrcndy 
tbrmed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  la  not  much  undei' 
three  thooeand  milea  The  y,  hole  of  this  was  the  creation 
of  about  seventy  jears,  during-  nhich  pcriwi,  therclbre, 
considerably  above  forty  nules  of  canal  may  be  said  to 
have  been  produced  every  year, — a  truly  estraordinary 
evidence  of  the  spirit  and  itsources  of  the  country,  which 
hat  been  able  to  continue  so  large  en  expenditure,  for  so 
IcMig  a  time,  on  a  ungle  object ;  and  which,  bcudes,  lias 
in  a  sin^e  year,  during  that  period,  spent  almost  as  much 
money  upon  war  as  all  those  canals  together  have  cost  for 
three  qnsrten  of  a  century.  If  Brindler  had  never  lived, 
■we  ahcMld  undoubtedly  ere  now  have  been  in  possession 
of  mui^  of  thU  accommodation ;  for  the  time  was  ri|>e 
ftir  its  introduction,  and  an  increasing  commerce,  eveiy 
where  seeking  vent,  could  not  have  tailed,  ere  long,  to 
have  ttroek  out  for  itself,  to  a  certain  eitent,  these  new 
ftdtitiei.  But,  had  it  not  been  fin-  the  eiample  set  by  his  ^ 


tinabmam  ganiH,  &»  iiiigiiM  ■at  MMairi  — rigKiw 
MDong  ua  wDoId  probably  baTO  been  ^mii^A  dwr,  «m. 
pared  tn  «  hal  it  liu^  beea.  For  a  long  dme,  in  all  like- 
tibood,  our  only  canals  wauld  have  been  a  few  small  ones, 
cat  in  the  more  leve]  parts  of  ihe  country,  like  that  subati- 
tnted  in  1755  for  the  Saiikey  Bvoek,  the  benefit  of  each 
of  whin:!!  would  hate  been  extremely  inBigiiiticont,  aud 
cmfinal  to  a  very  narrow  nei^bonrhood,  Hejlid,  in 
the  very  infanoj  of  the  art,  wStt  Las  not  yet  beeji  oot- 
dooe ;  struggling,  indeed,  with  Euch  diSicurties,  and  tri- 
umpbubg  uver  theui,a9  could  be'acarccly  exce<Mled  by  any 
hia  succcsEora  migbt  have  to  aLmnnter.  By  the  boldness 
and  autwis  with  which,  in  particular,  he  carrieU  the 
Giand  Trunk  Navigatioii  across  the  delated  ground  oi' 
the  midland  counties,  he  dcmonatiated  that  there  was 
hardly  any  jioct  of  the  island  where  a  canal  might  not  be 
fcnned  ;  and,  accordingly,  tbb  very  .central  ridie,  which 
naed  to  hv  deemed  ao  inaurmountablc  on  obatjicle  to  tbe 
jmictioii  ol'  our  opposite  coasts,  is  now  inlereected  by  more 
than  twenty  canals  beside  the  one  which  he  first  drore 
thrmi^  the-  liurrier.  Il  is  io  th-e  conception  and  accom- 
pliahmtTjt  of  such  grand  and  fortunate  deviations  IVoni 
odinary  pnctioe  tfaat  we  dSaeem  tt»  fmim,imA  m  " 
tbe  value,  of  o'  '     ' 

The  one  of 

of  what  ^  font  <rf  n 

'attBinicg  an  aMHarianae  «itt  pMlicalar4anitai 
■oenoe,  in  Ibe&oeaf  alantvMrjr  «MMN*U4K«AiiM- 
twe— when  not  aoly  all  ^ima&n  m  wMtisB,  brt««v 
AlTacccaatobooka.  Sermbmlkt-v^aUKatHifUa- 
tical  mcchanidan  tiMt  m^'ha  mamaj,  w^am  ^lumlkm 
DwoltiM  itMc  bMB  aawawfafc  tiiiw'iiii  JPaifc«*<iT 
hdp  frM  r  —     "      .  -     — 

who,  in  tbe  r_ .   _         

uoiia  ma<Une  <tf  Jbrii  ftr^mf  Ai  wiiar  rf  A* A 
to  the  gatdoM  QfYtnMmf  wM  [r%iaJ^  iiha«^- 
~  caratBfac  JtJiw«,whMi:hii— hw  At*« 
ki  oTtbe  aspaclMnlk  iMtirr.  mi  ^  m  — tr  -* 
nw  ^Mtiedce  tmmft  JB  tM«MfeA^p«rf^M 
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IboIibb.  JL  WnMNi  •coirtcinpoHBy  writofy  i^N^ 
reMosTy  *Qi  wnienuMtig^,  qgionoBi  ann  vj  ttie 
apWieC  «o«IU^^Sfrr«C — iffmonmi  •ewm'tfsnm  o^ 
¥et  li»  appni*M  wfakh  be  eraetodvt  Vcmdllei, 
di  wHtt'ti  CBlrMKlBwrjr  oonplflntT')  wm  nnrAed 

Tm  ikm  giwUMl  Mfriumicml  wcndor  m  He 
naied  wafeer  fitm  Hm^Smie  tD  Ifae teigfat'Of 
dbnd  jnd  nemutj  anr  ftet  ifapw  tiie  IbiciI  of  tfie 
Tlie  Italian  oigineer,  Nicholas  Zabaglia,  who 
n  at  Rome  in  1674,  was  also  originally  a  poor 
I  carpenter,  and  altogether  uneducated.  In  this 
r  he  was  first  en|iip^  at  the  Vatican ;  and  jret 
efentoally  appDiatai  to  preside  oyer  the  boilduig 
Petards,  whera  he  did  not,  however,  confine  him- 
tfae  dntiea  «f  siyeiiulendcpce  and  direction,  but 
sd  to  mA  miHk  his  own  hands  as  before.  Z»- 
ras  the  anllMr  tf  manj  Mwiianiioal  contriyances, 
asbedfe'fiieirw^fliBiQr  and  "elegance.  He  was 
Usuiyutmy  of  ftAHHMaHpaiirlkmAcnro,  another 
i;fat  medwmdan  'df  ^Mtt'^BQiHS.  Ferracino  was 
sawyer,  in  whidi  ennpirtion  he  was  employed 
ery  young,  and  wbas  -te  severe  labour  was  almost 
;h  for  his  strepgth.  iBe«t  length,  however,  con- 
saw  which  moved  by  the  wind,  and  did  his  work 
After  thb,  he  inventod  many  other  ingenious 
»,  and  acquired  a  distingniflhod  reputation  in  va- 
epartments  of  practical  medianics.  The  great 
1  the  Place  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  was  con- 
l  by  him.  But  his  greatest  work  was  the  bridge 
i  Brenta,  near  his  native  town  of  Bassano,  which 
Q  much  celebrated.  Ferracino  was  quite  ignorant 
s;  and  when  his  fnends  would  sometimes  jodi- 
advise  him  to  give  his  great  natiural  powers  &ir 
f  applyiiM^  himsdf  to  uie  reignlar  study  of  the 
ies  of  mechanical  science,  he  used  to  say,  with  a 
langh,  which  his  ignorance  alone  could  excuse, 
ture  had  been  a  very  good  teacher  to  him,  and 
had  all  the  book  he  wanted  in  his  head.  Our 
ontmaan,  the  celebrated  Jgbjx  HAisaiBOK,  who, 
r.  mamed  the  ]Murliameotanr  reward  of  twenty 
i  poands  for  the  invention  of  his  admirable  Hm^ 
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piece  fur  Bscertaining  the  lon^tode  at  sea,  may  be  quoted 
aa  another  ciani;de  of  self-taught  genius,  but  not  lo  en- 
tircW  uniuded  by  bookB.  He  wu  born  at  Foate&sct,  in 
Yorkahire,  in  1693,  and  vat  bred  a  carpenter;  jet  he 
Tery  early  manifested  a  taste  for  tnatfaematical  srieuce, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  first  awakened  by  a  manuscript 


o  have  been  first  awakened  I 
copy  of  some  lectures  of  SaundeiBon  (the 


lind 


ticiun)  that  acddenuilly  fell  into  his  bands ;  and  it  should 


^1"  thut  he  was  not  so  entirely  without  clucatioii  a.'  m 
'^  unable  to  peruse  and  profit  by  them.  IJeforc  Ijc  was 
tweiitj^-one,  he  had  made  two  wooden  clocks  byjiimself, 
^u  without  having  received  any  instructions  in  the  art. 

•Ve  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  mentioned  the  circiim- 
stance  of  big  (mving  been  first  induced  to  tliink  of  applv- 

■'S?  himself  to  the  construction  of  marine  chronometers  ftv 
'in^  for  some  tinie  i[ 

^?l  he  first 


laboi 


ig-ht  of  the  91 

.    V   «,.  .V,  London,  in  order  lo  prosecule 

object;    but   he  had   to   devote  to  it   the  anilous 
'«  of  nearly  forty  year*  bcK)f«  hii  iaventkas  were 


ir  their  general  merit  fully  recopii/ed.  The 
■hmaking  owes  several  valuable  improvetnents 
I  ;  among  which  may  be  particularly  men- 
7-idinm  jiciiduliim,  and  the  ex]janaion  balance- 
one  serving  la  equalize  the  mavcments  of  a 
the  other  those  of  a  watch,  under  all  diangei 
lure — and  both  dcpeniling  upon  the  uncqu^ 
mdor  diange  of  tam{)erature  of  two  difierent 
ch  are  so  employed  to  form  Ibe  rod  of  the 
ind  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  that  the 
of  the  one  exactly  counterbaianecB  the  eipan- 
I  other.  Althoogh,  however,  a  most  akilRil 
us  artist,  Harrison  never  acquired  any  ao- 
with  litemtiire ;  nnil  a  little  work  which  ha 
n  his  old  age,  in  explanation  of  some  of  hif 
'  CQnstraction  of  tJooe-pieees,  is  miserfj)ly  itU 
lo  died  in  London,  in   1776,  nt  the  age  of 


,  and  all  Euch  instances,  it  may  safely  be  re- 
t,  for  Irom  proving  the  inittiiity  of  scientific 
ts,  they  only  show  how  far,  in  one  particular 
1  genius  can  carry  its  possessors  without  culti- 
I  rauliO  us  regret  their  having  wanted  those 
1,  even  in  that  line,  would  have  carried  them 
ther. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Xnowlffdge  of  Languages.    Magliabecehi;   Hill;   Wild;   Aram; 

Punwr;  Pendmil. 

If  mechanical  invention  does  not  necessarily  imply  much 
study  of  books,  and  may  seem,  on  that  account,  a  pro- 
vince of  intellectual  exertion  fitted  for  persons  who  have 
not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  regiuar  education,  as 
being  one  in  which  natural  sagacity  and  ingenuity,  as 
much  as  literary  attainments,  are  requisite  to  ensure  ad- 
vancement, the  same  thing  can  hardly  be  said  of  another 
department,  in  which  self-taught  genius  has  frequently 
made  extraordinary  progress ;   wo  mean   the  study  of 
languages.    This  is  the  sort  of  knowledge,  indeed,  which, 
m  common  jMirlance,  is  more  peculiarly  called  learning, 
its  acquisition,  in  the  drcumstances  alluded  to,  can  only 
be  the  result  of  a  love  for,  and  familiarity  with,  books, 
jyn<i  of  what  we  may  call  the  literary  habit  thoroughly 

1  here  are  three  purposes  for  which  languages  may  be 

studied,  mdependenUy  of  their  gratifying  that  general  de- 

f  K#?      '"^'ormation  which  makes  both  the  acquirement  and 

^G  possession  of  all  knowledge  delightful.     One  use, 

ledcrc'*  f  i       *^^'^  important  one,  to  be  made  of  the  know- 

nism   b     ^"^^<^s,  is  the  study  of  that  intellectual  mecha- 

they   i>^  ^'^*ich  they  have  been  formed,  and  of  which 

ture       '^f^'^t  us,  as  it  were,  with   tlie   impress  or  jmc- 

^nowled  '^^**^^^  department  of  philosophy  to  whwih  tliis 

^^r  race^^  '5  *  ^®^»  '*  *^**  relating  to  the  early  history  of 

the   earth  ^     ^^^  oririn  of  the  ditterent  nations  by  whom 

^^'c  have  n  *^  Pp<>pled— a  subject  to  many  parts  of  which 

^ut  Upon  \vV  I  ^'^  gjiide  than  the  evidence  of  lanfl;uage, 

^  >tiade  trT  ♦u^      ^^^  evidence,  skilfully  interpreted,  may 

thi-ow  the  surest  of  all  light.     But  the  mou\e 
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hidi  most  gnenlljjr  mdnoeB  the  ttndent  to  sedc  an  ac- 
utmtiiioe  with  iw^iii  or  andeat*  tongues  is,  of  course. 
Hit  he  may  be  able  to  read  the  books  written  fai  them, 
id  thus  omain  access  to  worlds  of  hitollectnal  treasure, 
om  wUtdi  he  would  be  otherwise  entirdr,  or  almost 
itirdy,  drat  oat :  for  no  satisfiictoiT  knowledge  of  any 
ireign  litentfnre  is  to  be  acquired  ttuough  truislations. 
H many  works  tnnslati(»is  do  not  eaist,  or  are'not  ac- 
assiUe,  when  the  original  is;  and  oi  many  there  can  be 
9  adequate  trsnslatioii.  The  man  whose  knowledge  of 
le  litentnre  of  "vnotiber  age  or  country  is  confined  to 
ansktidns,  is  hi  the  situation  of  tiie  untravelled  reader, 
ho  majf  indeed,  learn  something  of  foreign  lands  fitMn 
le  dcMnptions  of  those  whq  have  yisited  them ;  but  a 
WH»  ftmiUar  with  the  language  of  another  people  has 
art  sort  of  access  to  iMr  literature,  which  he  woohi  have 
» the  genend  knowledge  of  their  country  and  their  man- 
are  woo  was  in  posseanon  of  one  of  the  talismans  of 
latem  fiction,  by  which  he  could  transport  himself 
lither  at  a  wish. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  reader  that  ever  lived  was  the 
mous  Aktonio  Magliabecchi,  of  whose  latinized 
ime,  Antonius  Magiiabecchius,  some  one  formed  the 
lagram, — Is  tmus  bibliotlieca  magna — Himself  a  great 
brary.  He  yi^  bom  at  Florence,  in  1633,  and,  accord- 
:g  to  one  account,  commenced  his  career  as  a  scholar  in 
very  curious  manner ;  for  having,  it  is  affirmed,  been 
>prenticed  by  his  parents,  who  wene  extremely  poor, 
•  a  seller  of  pot-herbs,  he  used  to  take  the  greatest  de- 
fl^t,  although  he  could  not  read  a  word,  in  poring  over 
le  leaves  of  old  books  in  which  his  master  wrapped  his 
imraoditics ;  till,  having  been  one  day  observed  at  this 
rt  of  study  by  a  bookseller  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
x>d,  that  person  offered  to  take  him  into  his  service. 
he  proposal  was  instantly  accepted  by  Magliabecchi, 
bo  could  conceive  no  greater  happiness  than  an  occu* 
ition  which  would  surround  him  with  his  beloved  books. 
>  keen,  it  is  added,  was  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
'lew  employment,  that  in  two  or  three  days  he  knew 

]|ihMDe  of  eyery  volume  in  the  shop,  and  could  find  any 
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one,  when  asked  for,  more  readily  than  his  master  him- 
self. After  a  short  time  he  had  learned  to  read,  and  ^en 
every  moment  of  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  this  new 
pleasure.  Such  is  the  story  which  Mr.  Spenoe  has  told 
us,  on  the  authority,  as  he  states,  of  a  Florentine  ffentle- 
man  well  acquainted  with  Magliabecchi  and  his  nmily. 
The  Italian  writer,  Marmi,  however,  who,  having  bean 
libiurian  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  was,  for  many 
years,  an  intimate  friend  of  Magliabecchi,  has,  in  a  lire 
which  he  has  written  of  him,  given  a  cUfferent  account  of 
his  early  years.  His  mother,  according  to  Marmi,  had 
him  instructed  both  in  the  art  of  design  and  in  Latin 
when  he  was  a  boy,  after  whidi  she  apprenticed  him  to 
goldsmith.  Whether  his  master  was  a  goldsmith  or  a 
bookseller,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that,  ouring  the  time 
of  his  apprentic^hip,  Magliabecchi  had  already  begum 
those  extraordinary  acquisitions  which  ibade  him  at  length 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  affe.  The  fame  of  hk  ar- 
dour for  stody,  and  extensive  knowledjre,  at  length  pro- 
cured him  the  notice  of  some  of  the  Ilorentine literati ; 
and,  having  been  introdiK)ed  at  court,  he  was  appcnnted 
by  the  Grand  Duke  keeper  of  (me  of  his  tibranes.  In 
this  situation  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1714,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one. 

Many  wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the  extensive  reading 
and  retentive  memory  of  Magliabecchi.  It  has  been  said, 
among  other  things,  that  a  manuscript  of  a  work  of  some 
length,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  author,  he  had  read, 
having  been  lost,  was  actually  recovered  by  being  taken 
down  from  his  recitation.  Tnis,  however,  as  Mr.  Spence 
observes,  is  doubtiess  a  very  wild  exaggeration ;  it  amounts, 
evidentiy,  if  true,  to  nothing  less  than  a  proof  that 
Magliabecchi*s  memory  was  such  as  to  retain  everything, 
without  exception,  to  which  his  attention  was  ever  onllea. 
But  of  what  ho  read  really  worth  recollecting,  he  un- 
doubtedly recollected  a  great  deal.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
library  of  reference  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  for  the  otto 
literary  men  of  his  time,  who  were  wont  to  apply  to  him 
whenever  they  wanted  to  know  what  had  been  already 
written  upon  any  matter  which  they  were  engaged  in 
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IVo  ^BiaBicf  the  <  Letten  of 
wwepoliBdied  iMf  FkjfoMse 
74kad<lMyfiRB  bst  a  flmOl  pot  of  ten  tfart 
•  mdnm&i  to  hni  duriaff  Irit  ktog  life,  finai  ofwy 
;  «f  fi0Mi»  %r  p«MB»  mD  wished  to  anil  ikan 
ee  <rf  iw  Ml  if  hii  amvetnl  leendng,    UpoaaliaBit 

nl||Bety  we  ve  told^  en  wUflk  he  wee  ooMoitody  he 
Idnoiealjretetowhet  einrperticefaviirt^^  Mid  of 
■t  ie  wiuf  oHee  cbumI  onote  Ae  Terf  werde  cm* 
rvdy  itemJBgy  It  the  enee  tme,  the  Tolnmey  die  p^gei^ 
Aeoefaamfaiwhiditheffweretobeimiid.    Am« 

piiuiie  were  gcaenlhr  wont  to  send  hnn  iB  the 
ki  wttdi  they  widilMied  e  sufeiuethodi  if  thej  een* 
ed  wnAtttg  vdneUeiy  of  wotbog  tntniy  es  it  wen^ 
■nwed-  oifor  the  wetid  (of  lettoniy,  since  iitenu'jf  iMn 
B-'eveiy  where  hi  oonmHinicetioB  witii  JugliebeedUy 
he  woldd not fei,  if  Ihe  newbodL  deserved hiin. 
BMndiifan,toniaitHn  its  merits  to  each  of  hie  csr- 
endwIiesitwnsiaMljrtohitorest  HehMleesrtof 
t  hind  MBtl»d  of  leemng,  bywfaidi  heeontriredto 
over  a  graet  msaj  yohnnes  in  little  time,  and  which 
y  person  will  be  in  some  degree  able  to  understand 
» has  been  much  in  the  habit  of  lodLing  over  new 
cs.  His  waj,  we  are  told,  was  to  look  first  to  the 
-page,  then  to  dip  into  the  pre&ce,  dedication  or 
nr  preliminary  matter,  and,  finally,  to  go  over  tiie 
BODS  or  chapters ;  after  which,  being  so  comj^etely 
as  he  was  of  all  that  former  writers  had 


upon  the  subject  treated  of,  he  had  a  competent 
mu  notion  of  the  contents  of  the  new  work.  Of 
te,  if  this  cursoiy  inspection  gave  him  reason  to  be- 
B  that  there  was  m  any  part  of  it  matter  really  new 

important,  he  would  examine  it  more  particularly 
ve  he  laid^it  down.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that, 
oogh  thns'expeditionsljr  acquired,  his  knowledge  was 
werf  reverse  of  suporficiaL  The  reverence  with  which 
resMardedby  tl^  greatest  scholarB  of  his  time  proves 
The  dexteri^,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  he 
iaed  in  the  art  of  acquiring  such  knowledc;e  as  can  be 
monicited  by  books  was  m  great  part  toe  result  of 
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the  exclusivencss  with  which  he  devoted  his  life  to  that 
object.  He  might  be  said  literally  to  live  in  his  libraiy  ; 
for  in  fact  he  both  slept  and  took  his  meals  in  the  midst  of 
his  books.  Three  hard  c^gs  and  a  draught  of  water 
formed  his  common  repast ;  and  a  sort  of  cradle,  which  he 
had  made  for  the  purpose,  served  him  both  for  his  elbow- 
chair  during  the  day,  and  for  a  bed  at  night.  lie  never 
travelled  more  than  a  few  miles  from  Florence ;  but  all 
the  great  libraries  in  the  woHd  were  nevertheless  nearly 
as  well  known  to  him  as  his  own.  *'  One  day,"  savs 
Mr.  Spence,  "  the  Grand  Duke  sent  for  him,  after  the 
was  his  librarian,  to  ask  him  whether  he  could  get  for 
him  a  book  which  was  particularly  scarce.  *  No,  Sir,* 
answered  Magliabecchi,  *•  it  is  impossible,  for  there  is  bat 
one  in  the  world ;  that  is  in  the  Grand  Seisnor's  library 
at  Constantinople,  and  is  the  seventh  book  on  the 
second  shelf,  on  the  right  hand  as  you  go  in.'  "  This  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  eztraordiniiy  memory 
of  Magliabecchi ;  for,  the  book  in  question  being  a  re- 
markable one,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  circum- 
stance which,  in  point  of  fact,  prindpally  made  it  so 
should  have  been  distinctly  rememuered  by  mm :  but  the 
familiar  style  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  localities  of  the 
Sultan's  library,  shews  the  hold  that  everything  about  it 
had  taken  of  his  fancy,  and  how  entirely  books  were  his 
world. 

We  are  too  apt,  perhaps,  to  underrate  Magliabecchi  as 
a  mere  helluo  librorum,  or  book  glutton,  rrobably  few 
men  have  passed  their  lives  with  more  enjoyment  to 
themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  serviceably  in 
regard  to  others.  His  {wwers  of  mind,  wonderful  as  they 
were  in  certain  resi)ccts,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
such  as  qualified  him  for  profound  and  original  think- 
ing, or  for  enlar^ng  the  boundaries  of  human  knovtledge. 
He  did  what  he  was  best  fitted  to  do  well,  when  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  accumulation  of  a  multifarious 
learning  for  his  own  gratification,  and,  the  benefit  of  all 
who  needed  his  assistance.     In  choosing  this   province 

for  himself,  he  certainly  chose  that  which  no  one  ebo 

could  have  occupied  so  8ucc«aSro\\>f . 
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The  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  whom  we  have  ahready 
.  meDtioned  more  than  once  in  these  pages,  has  written  a 
little  volume,  which  he  entitles,  *  A  Parallel,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Plutarch,  between  a  most  celebrated  man  of  Flo- 
rence, and  one,  scarce  ever  heard  of,  in  Eneland.'  The 
celebrated  Florentine  here  alluded  to  is  Magliabecchi ; 
and  our  obscure  countryman,  with  whom  he  is  compared, 
is  a  person  of  the  name  of  Robebt  Hill.  Hill,  as 
Spence  informs  us,  was  bom  in  1699,  at  Miswell,  near 
.  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire,  of  parents  in  humble  life,  who 
liad  scarcely  been  married  a  year  when  his  &ther  died. 
Five  years  after  this  event,  however,  his  mother  was 
married  a  second  time  to  a  tailor  at  Buckingham ;  but  upon 
removing  from  that  place  she  left  Robert  at  Mis  well, 
in  charge  of  his  grandmother.  The  old  woman  herself 
taught  him  to  read,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  schgol  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks  to  learn  writing,  which  was  all  the 
•chool  education  he  ever  received.  He  then  went  to 
reside  with  an  unde  who  lived  at  Tring  Grove,  by  whom 
he  was  employed  to  drive  the  plough,  and  do  other 
country  woric.  At  last,  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  it  was  resolved  to  bind  him  an  apprentice  to  his 
fether-in-law,  the  tailor.  With  him  he  remained  for  the 
usual  period  of  seven  years,  in  which  time  he  learned 
that  business.  In  the  year  1716,  he  chanced  to  get  hold 
of  an  imperfect  Latin  Accidence  and  Grammar,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  a  Littleton 's  Dictionary.  He  had  already 
begun  to  be  a  great  reader,  purchasing  candles  for  him- 
self with  what  money  he  could  procure,  and  sitting  up  at 
his  books  a  great  part  of  the  nignt,  the  only  time  he  nad 
any  leisure  ;  but  tnesc  acquisitions  gave  additional  force 
to  a  desire  he  had  for  some  time  felt  to  learn  Latin,  ori- 

E'nally  excited,  as  he  declared,  bv  some  epitaphs  in  that 
nguage  in  the  church,  which  nis  curiosity  made  him 
wish  very  much  to  be  able  to  read.    Next  year,  however, 
he  was  sent  back  to  Tring  Grove,  in  consequence  of  the 
small-pox  raging  in  Buckingham ;  and,  in  the  h»r&'^  ^1 
departure,  he  Jeft  hk  Latin  books  \)e\im<\\vYav.   W.^^a» 
tt^earanda  quarter  before  he  retomeOL  \ja  li\y^w^5>asscwn 
ad  during  that  interval  he  was  empVo^c^m  Vefc^vQ%^^' 
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uncle's  sheep,  an  occupation  in  wbich  he  said  he  was  very 
happy,  as,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  he  could  lie  under 
a  hedge  and  read  all  day  long."  The  only  books  he  had 
with  him  were  the  *  Practice  of  Piety,'  the  *  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,'  and  a  French  Grammar,  which  he  read  so  often 
through,  that  at  last  he  had  them  almost  all  by  heart. 
When  he  got  beck  to  Buckingham,  however,  he  found 
his  old  Latin  Grammar ;  and  &is  set  him  anew  oo  his 
classical  studies.  Here  he  derived  considerable  assistance 
from  some  of  his  young  companions,  who  were  attending 
the  Free  Grammar  School  of  the  r^aoe,  and  whom  he  used 
to  bribe  to  help  him  over  his  difficulties,  by  doii^  for 
them  in  return  any  little  service  in  his  power.  He  con- 
sidered himself  veiy  well  paid  for  running  on  a  messase 
by  being  told  the  English  of  some  Latin  word,  whidi  be 
had  not  been  able  to  nnd  in  his  dictionaiy.  In  this  way 
he  enabled  himself,  before  the  ezpinrtion  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, to  read  a  great  part  of  a  Latin  Testament,  which 
he  had  purchased,  as  well  as  of  a  Csesar,  which  some  one 
had  given  him. 

On  getting  over  his  apprenticeship,  he  married,  and 
set  up  in  business  for  himself.  Soon  ainer,  a  gentieman  by 
whom  he  was  employed  gave  him  a  Homer  and  a  Greek 
Testament ;  upon  which,  as  he  could  not  bear  to  have  a 
book  in  his  possession  which  he  i^-as  unable  to  read,  he 
resolved  to  learn  Greek.  Accordingly  he  imparted  his 
scheme  to  a  young  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  known, 
and  received  from  him  a  grammar  of  the  language,  and 
a  promise  of  his  assistance,  Hill  engaging  to  teach  him 
to  tish  in  return  for  his  literary  instructions. 

Uis  fieunily  beginning  now  to  increase,  he  bethought 
him  of  adding  something  to  his  income  by  his  book-know- 
ledge ;  and  in  the  year  1724,  he  opened  a  school  for 
reading,  uniting,  and  arithmetic,  whicn  he  continued  to 
teach  lor  six  or  seven  years.  By  his  o^-n  account,  how- 
over,  he  was  not  at  first  very  well  prepared  for  some  of 
the  duties  of  his  new  employment  Soon  af^er  he  had 
entered  upon  it,  a  scholar  came  to  him  wishing  to  receive 
lessons  in  arithmetic,  who  had  already  advanced  as  far  &« 
decimal  fractions.     Poor  Hill  himsdf  had  at  this  time  got 
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»«ii1lMr  liiMiAtf  he  erib  »« lilfle  wi^  M»  ^mrioo 


mAh»wm^§nt'Amo  wmtii  oonrtenatkNi:  howerer, 
m  Wt  i9iki«  plot  of  sMMi^  Hm  nwiter  wlwh  an- 
wotA  twM  «wgh-^^  To  coBWUMe  the  time,  Me  let  his 
■nQj  h^iMigrof  pnMinlaiiy  eientey  to  eop^  a  teriei  of 
•Uci^iiMsb  faM  ione 'apiMraii  jrdatioB  to  tiiemfenect 
if  bii  istadM  ikKte;  Tke^  flnnt  fasfe  ben  tok»m% 
Iv  we  tie  tftid  ttcgr  oocopiei  the  petient 
whi^eMMigjk  it  najr  be  wpyeeed  hie  master 
'<  mt^ftonptttuiiate  in  vrgiB^  Min  """*— g^*  Ifae  tadc. 
hfle.  bensevcv,  Bfll  BBsde  tiw  best  eae  be  oould 
ftftemfitebebBdobtaiiied  ifar  hbnwlf  bj  Hiia  strata- 
1^  flttini^  i»  frequently  neaiif  the  whole 
mf  mmmtm  Ibb  dsj's  wiK  wss  OfCT.  ho  ocsitrfTed,  by  tbe 
A*  coming  tf  tiifrtdilei  was  sniriied,  to  be  a  sni^ 
B0  ist  adiencB  of  ids  bh^t"i 
JuoBt  be  bad  been  uaraed  tat  seven  or  cigbt  jrears  his 
rife  died ;  bat  m  two  yean  be  mamisd  tftan.  This 
Maail  samk  Uiined  oot  very  mfartnnate ,  Ins  wtfe,  who 
ppean  in  baye  lieen  a  wortiuess  person,  lunring  in  a 
sort  time  ran  liim  so  much  in  debt,  that  he  ^nd  it 
iimwmji  to  leave  the  place,  and  thus  to  effect  his  escape 
fc  onoe  from  her  and  his  creditors.  He  now  led,  ior 
sreral  yean,  a  wandering  life ;  continning,  as  he  tra- 
eltod  throogh  tbe  country,  both  to  work  at  his  business 
ad  to  porsue  his  studies.  He  was  seized  witii  a  violent 
esire  to  learn  Hebrew,  in  conseqnence  of  meeting  with 
MDO  quotations  in  that  language  in  a  book  which  he  was 
erasing ;  hot  foir  a  long  time  he  could  not  find  a  gram- 
lar  be  could  nu^e  anything  of,  althoogh  he  tried  no 
met  than  eleven ;  and  at  b»t  he  got  so  out  of  humour 
:  ins  iU  suoeess,  that  he  disposed  of  them  ail  again,  and 
Kve  wp  luB  dengn.  His  denre  to  leom  the  language, 
owfivcr,  soon  retnmed;  and,  having  bou^t  a  lot  of 
nrteen  Helnrew  books  for  as  many  shillmgs,  he  was 
icky  cnov^  to  find  among  tiiem  a  erammar  (Stennit's) 
'bidilie  was  able  to  undentand ;  and,  having  in  this  way 
ot  over  tlie  first  difficdties  of  tlie  stoify,  he  went  on 
ini  gfeaa  ease. 

It  was  twelve  years  after  be  parted  from  his  wife  be- 

s3 
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fore  he  returned  to  Buckingham,  which  he  did  at  last, 
on  hearing  accidentally  that  she  had  been  two  or  three 
years  dead.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  married  a  third 
time,  and  once  more  resumed  a  domestic  and  settied  life. 
This  was  in  the  year  1747.  Till  now  he  had,  according 
to  his  own  account,  concealed  his  literary  acquirements  ; 
but  about  this  time  he  attracted  the  notice  of  a  clergyman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buckingham,  who  had  chanced 
to  put  a  question  to  him,  which  he  answered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  discover  his  sdiolarship.  His  clerical  friend, 
some  time  after  the  commencement  of  their  acquaintance, 
put  into  his  hands  Bishop  Clayton's  '  Essay  on  Spirit ;' 
and  Uill,  haying  read  the  book,  wrote  a  series  of  re- 
mai'ks  on  it,  which  were  published  in  the  year  1753. 
This  was  his  first  attempt  at  authorship.  .He  afterwards 
sent  to  the  press  several  other  productions  on  theological 
subjects,  of  which  one  entitled  *  Criticisms  on  the  Book 
of  Job,'  in  five  sheets,  was  the  largest. 

When  Spcnce  first  met  Hill,  which  wa^  at  the  house 
of  the  clergyman  just  mentioned,  he  was  in  great  poverty, 
and  struggling  hard  to  obtain  a  subsistence  for  himself 
and  his  family.  Bad  times  had  made  employment  scarce ; 
and  '*  this,"  says  Spence,  **  Las  reduced  him  so  very  low, 
that  I  have  been  informed  that  he  has  passed  many  and 
many  whole  days  in  this  and  the  former  year,  without 
tasting  anything  but  water  and  tobacco.  He  has  a  wife 
and  four  small  children,  the  eldest  of  them  not  above 
eight  years  old  ;  and  what  bread  they  could  get  he  often 
spared  from  his  own  hunger  to  help  towards  satisfying 
theirs."  Spence's  principal  object  in  publishing  his 
little  work  was  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the  poor  scholar 
who  was  its  subject;  and  who,  notwithstanding  some 
errors  by  which  part  of  his  life  was  marked,  appears  to 
have  been  upon  the  whole  a  person  of  much  worth  of 
character,  and  well  deserving  of  public  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  this 
appeal  was  to  relieve  him,  for  \Xift  xest  of  his  days,  from 
tne  diMcuIties  under  which  he  "was  «.!  \)si\s  >asftfc  «o!&vsc«\^. 
He  continued  to  live  atBucVm^hwa  ^ox  ^^>aX.  \n;««v\>3 
years  aficr  his  remarkable  acquixemente  \Mi^  Vo.  ^2Ky&  ^^^ 
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been  maila  knoini  to  the  vorld,  haTing  died  tbera  in  dte 
jw  1777. 

-  Hill  wa«  erideiitlf  not  a  penon  of  tay  mtcomiDDD 
extent  tftdent  or  qtiicknen  of  apfirehcniion;  and  it  U 
tbii  paodiirity  tb*t  dueAjmaliea  liii  example  hitereitiiig 
mi  iBitniriifc  Bi*  tiary  iauhn  na  what  the  mere  lore 
tiai.  fawBitiag  pumut  of  koowlcdga  nay  accompluh, 
ercn.vWo  ttwe  is  no  extnordinaiy  degree  of  mratal 
pomr  Id  avka  np  fir  tbe  mat  of  k  rognlar  education. 
All  kk  ieqdInmeotB  were  mode  laborionily  and  slowljr. 
Aa  Iml  Umtelf  atated,  be  had  been  aeven  TMin  in  learning 
X«£n,.Hid  fiiiRteea  in  leaming  C^edi :  and,  altbougb  lie 
dedaiti  be  could  toadi  anf  penon  Hebreir  in  six  iredu, 
U(  oira  £fflcaltiea,  we  hare  j/at  aeen,  ia  the  acqtuutioa 
«C  the  alMBwH  of  that  tooove  had  been  br  fraa  inoon- 
aidendbk*  EvoTlbfaig  yidded,  however,  to  bis  invinci- 
ble penefemce,  and  a  ami  whidi  no  kboor  could  damp 
nt  cdMmt  "  When  I  waa  aajing  to  him,"  writes 
SptUeo,  "  MMmg  odier  tbii^,  tfaat  I  was  afiaid  his 
■taiMt  met  hare  bttdten  in  npon  his  other  busmcss  too 
unveil,  he  nid  that  tometinies  they  hud  a  little ;  but  that 
id*  HBoal  wav  bad  been  to  sit  up  very  deep  into  the 
ni^ta,  at  eUe  to  rise  by  two  or  three  in  the  morning, 
on  purpoie  to  get  time  for  reedin)^,  without  prejudicing 
tunaelf  in  hia  bwlc."  Although  of  a  weakly  conattlution, 
be  had  in  d^  way,  we  ore  told,  accustomed  himself  to  do 
jtrj  well  with  only  two  or  three  hours  of  sleep  in  the 
twoiity-tWur,  »nJ  lie  lived  to  be  seventy-eight. 

Nearly  -conlciniMirBry  with  Hill,  lived  IIkkht  Wiu), 
onother  leonied  tultor,  ^ho  had  also  acquired  an  extraor- 
dinary knou  Icdgu  of  languages  chiefly  by  his  own  unassist- 
ed efforts.  Wild,  who  was  bom  in  1S84,  had  been  at 
~  e  grammar  school  of  yorwich  for  several  years  when  a 
~  i  iMt,  upon  leaving  it,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
r  in  the  some  city,  with  whom  he  served  first  for 
n  years  under  his  indenture,  and  then  for  seven  more 
^  jODtneyman.  In  thecourseof  this  protracted  estrango- 
mt  from  literature,  he  almost  completely  forgot  «  hat- 
«r  icholDiship  lie  had  at  one  time  possessed.  Having, 
IKevK,  been  attacked  by  a  lingoing  fever  and  ague, 
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and  obliged  to  discontinue  wwking  at  his  trade,  he  took 
to  reading  by  way  of  amusing  his  leisure ;  and  it  was  in 
the  course  of  his  perusal  of  a  woi^  of  controversial  divi- 
nity, that,  like  Hul,  he  met  with  some  Hebrew  quota** 
tions,  which  are  said  to  have  first  inspired  him  witn  the 
resolution  of  endeavouring  to  recover  his  school-learning. 
Accordingly,  by  labouring  hard  for  some  time,  he  at  last 
succeeded  m  enabling  himself  again  to  read  Latin  with 
tolerable  facility;  upon  this  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  soon  made  considerable  pro* 
gress  in  that  tongue  also,  by  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  in 
which  the  words  were  rendered  in  Latin.  While  be  was 
thus  engaged,  his  health  gradually  improved,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  return  to  his  business ;  but  he  did  not,  for  all 
that,  neglect  his  studies.  After  working  all  day,  his 
general  practice  was  to  sit  up  reading  for  a  great  part  of 
8ie  night,  deeming  himself  fio*  moire  than  compensated 
for  his  labours  and  privations,  by  obtaining,  even  at  this 
sacrifice,  a  few  hours  every  week  for  the  pursuits  he 
loved ;  and  in  this  manner,  within  seven  years,  he  had 
actually  made  himself  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Persian  languages. 
Yet  his  extraordinary  attainments  seem  not  to  have  been 
generally  known  till  a  fortunate  accident  introduced  him 
to  the  notice  of  Dean  Prideaux,  a  distinguished  proficient 
in  Oriental  learning.  The  Dean,  who  also  resided  in 
Norwich,  was  one  day  shewn  some  Arabic  manuscripts  in 
a  bookseller's  shop,  which,  upon  inspecting  them,  he 
wished  to  purchase  ;  but  the  bookseller  would  not  dispose 
of  them  for  the  price  he  offered.  Some  days  afterwards, 
regretting  that  tie  had  not  secured  the  manuscripts,  he 
returned  to  the  bookseller,  intending  to  give  him  what  he 
asked,  when,  upon  making  inquiry  afler  them,  he  learned 
to  his  consternation  that  they  had  been  sold  to  a  tailor ! 
Never  doubting  that  they  were  destined  for  the  scissors, 
if  not  ah-eady  in  shreds,  he  requested  that  the  tailor,  vho 
was  no  other  than  Wild,  Tn\ghtbe  instantly  sent  for,  that 
thev  might  yet,  it'  it  were  ipoeabXe,  \sfe  ^n^.  \Stjwv\ 
^/A/  nmking  his  appearaace,  1i]t«I>«Mv  \«A.  ^^i^gnAfe^ 
cation  of  Joaming,  in  an«»«  to  V«  to*  ^.f««!Cx«cv,  'e**^ 
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^  pait^mentB  were  still  uninjured ;  but  he  was  fery 
much  florprised  wbuen,  upon  ezpreenng  his  wish  to  pur- 
chase them,  Wild  rdfused  to  part  with  them.  *'  Whtt 
can  you  mean  to  maike  of  them  ?"  asked  the  Dean.  Wild 
told  him  he  intended  to  read  them ;  and  the  Dean  found, 
upon  examining  him,  that  this  was  no  vain  boast :  the 
manuscripts  were  produced,  and  Wild  read  and  translated 
a  part  of  them  in  nis  presence.  Dr.  Prideaux  soon  after 
exerted  himself  lo  raise  a  small  subscription  for  this  poor 
and  meritorious  sdidar,  hy  which  means  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  not  to  be  entered  at  the  University,  but.tiiat  he 
might  have  aeoess  to  the  libraries,  and  find  a  more  appro- 
priate occupation  f<»*  his  talents,  in  teachiiiff  those  Oriental 
tongues  with  which  he  had  in  so  wonderful  a  manner 
ooDtrived  to  make  himself  acquainted.  He  came  to  Ox- 
ford about  the  year  1718,  and  resided  in  that  dty,  where 
he  went  by  the  name  of  the  Arabian  Tailor,  for  two  or 
three  years,  haring  been  employed  partly  in  teaching, 
and  partly  m  making  transcripts  andtranslations  from 
Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  libnuy.  Nothmg 
m(H«  is  known  of  him, 'except  that  in  1720  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  was  patronised  by  the  celebrated  Dr.. 
Mead.  The  period  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained ; 
but  in  1734  there  appeared  a  translation  by  him  of  an 
Arabic  production,  entitled  ^  Mahomet's  Journey  to 
Heaven,  which  is  supposed,  however,'  to  have  been  a 
posthumous  publication.  There  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Tur^ 
ner  respecting  Wild  among  the  '  Letters  by  Eminent  Per- 
sons,' published  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Bliss,  from  which 
it  would  appear,  that,  in  pursuing  his  solitary  studies,  he 
had  to  struggle  with  severe  penury,  as  well  as  with  other 
disadvantages.  The  letter  is  dated  in  1714,  while  Wild 
was  still  at  Norwich ;  and  the  writer,  after  mentioning  his 
extensive  acquisitions,  adds,  ^*  But  he  is  very  poor,  and 
his  landlord  lately  seized  a  Polyglot  Bible  (which  he  had 
made  shift  to  purchase^  for  rent." 

We  may  here  mention  the  wretched  E\^qx&^  K%.k:^^ 

who  was  triSd  and  convkted,  in  17 59,  fot  %. \sv\aA«t  «sasr 

inUied  Bmrteea  veen  before.    The  str«&»e  evcc\«8fiN3s»^* 

wlucb,  after  ao  loog  a  coQceahneat,  led  to  \Jafc  ^ymco^^k^ 
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of  this  crime,  form  one  of  the  most  singular  chapters  in 
the  history  of  human  guilt.  This  man,  whom  bad  pas- 
sions led  to  the  commission  of  so  sad  an  atrocity,  and,  in 
consequence,  to  so  miserable  an  end,  strikingly  exempli- 
fied, in  the  preyions  part  of  his  life,  what  resolution  and 
perseverance  may  accomplish  in  the  work  of  self-educa- 
tion. Aram,  wno  was  Dom  in  Yoricshire  in  the  year 
1704,  only  learned  to  read  a  little  English  in  the  school 
of  his  native  village,  and  never  afterwards  had  the  benefit 
of  any  further  instruction ;  yet,  by  his  own  exertions,  he 
iirst  qualified  himself  to  teach  all  the  more  common 
branches  of  education,  induding  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics, and  then  proceeded,  with  an  industry  that  has 
scarcely  been  surpassed,  to  make  his  way  to  the  highest 
-departments  of  learning.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  clerical 
iriend  from  York  Castle,  after  his  conviction,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  life,  he  says,  referring  to  the 
period  when  he  was  first  .engaged  in  thus  at  the  same 
time  teaching  others  and  himself,  *'  Perceiving  the  defi- 
ciency in  my  education,  and  sensible  of  my  want  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  prompted  by  an  irresistible  covet- 
ousness  of  knowledge,  I  commenced  a  series  of  studies  in 
that  way,  and  undertook  the  tediousness,  the  intricacies, 
and  the  labours  of  grammar.  I  selected  Lilv  from  the 
rest,  all  which  I  got  and  repeated  by  heart.  The  task  of 
repeating  it  all  every  day  was  impossible  while  I  attended 
the  school ;  so  I  divided  it  into  portions,  by  which 
method  it  was  pronounced  thrice  every  week  ;  and  this  I 
peribrmed  for  years.  Next  I  became  acquainted  with  Cam- 
den's Greek  Grammar,  which  I  also  repeated  in  the  same 
manner,  memoriter.  Thus  instructed,  I  entered  upon 
the  Latin  classics,  whose  allurements  repaid  my  assi- 
duities and, my  labours.  I  remember  to  have  at  first 
hung  over  five  lines  for  a  whole  day ;  and  never,  in  all 
the  painful  course  of  my  reading,  left  any  one  passage  but 
I  did,  or  thought  I  did,  perfectly  comprehend  it.  After 
I  had  accurately  perused  every  one  of  the  Latin  classics, 
historians,  and  poets,  I  went  through  the  Greek  Testa- 
mcntf  first  |)arsing  every  word  as  I  proceeded ;  next  I 
ventured  upon  Uesiod,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Herodotus, 


int.  History f  amiquiticsy  neraiury,  i>otany,  noa 
elaborately  and  extensively  studied  by  him :  but 
urite  pursuit  was  the  investigation  and  eomparison 
iaffcs,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  their 
nd  connexion.  Jb^or  this  purijose,  in  addition  to 
tck,  Liatm,  and  French,  he  had  studied  with 
tendon  several  of  the  Oiicntal  tongues,  and  all 
laining  dialects  of  the  Celtic,  lie  had  medi- 
ideedf  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  of  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  m  whicli 

languages  he  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him 
about  three  tiiousand  words,  which  he  considered 

possess  in  common.  Some  of  his  observations 
is  subject  have  been  printed,  and  arc  creditable 
his  ingenuity  and  good  sense.  The  address,  we 
I,  which  he  delivered  on  his  trial  in  his  own  de- 
;  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  the  curious  learn* 
h  which  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  stored.. 

is  a  mournful  example  of  high  mental  powers 

low  by  ill-regulated  passions,  and  of  the  vanity 
thlessness  even  of  talents  and  knowledge,  when 
d  from  moral  principle.* 
3  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  j^' 
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ginally  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  by  whom,  howerer, 
no  was  employed  as  a  shepherd,  an  occupation  which 
afforded  him  considerable  leisure  for  reading  and  study. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  acquired,  with  scarcely  any 
assistance,  a  veiy  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin,  Grc^k, 
and  Hebrew.  It  was  the  accidental  perusal  of  a  book,  in 
which  some  errors  were  pointed  out  in  the  comimm  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  that  first  awakened  in  him  a  desire  to 
make  himself  acauainted  with  the  two  sacred  tongues. 
Purver,  who  diea  in  1777,  was  a  Quaker ;  and  bis  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  the  labour  of  thir^ 
years  of  his  life,  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  emi- 
nent Dr.  Fotherffill,*  who  was  himself  also  a  member  of 
that  religious  body. 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  newspapers  an 
account  of  a  scholar  in  humole  life,  who  died  some  time 
before  in  London,  and  whose  attainments  seem  to  have 
been  as  extensive,  and  as  entirely  the  result  of  his  own 
exertions  in  quest  of  knowledge,  as  those  of  any  one  of 
the  individuals  we  have  yet  mentioned.    Joseph  Pszr- 
DRELL  had  received  at  school  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  education  in  English  reading  and  writing,  and  at 
an  early  age  was  apprenticed  by  his  father  to  a  shoe- 
maker,  which    business  he    followed  until    his  death. 
He  had,  when  young,  a  great  taste  for  books ;  but  was 
first  led  to  the  more  learned  studies,  in  which  he  even- 
tually made  so  much  progress,  by  tlie  following  acci- 
dent : — Sto]>ping  at  a  book-stall  one  day,  he  laid  hold  of 
a  book  of  arithmetic  marked  fourpence  ;  he  purchased  it, 
and  availed  Himself  of  his  leisure  hours  at  home  in  making 
himself  master  of  the  subject.     At  the  end  of  the  volume 
he  found  a  short  introduction  to  the  mathematics.     This 
stimulated  him  to  make  further  purchases  of  scientific 
works  ;  and  in  this  way  he  gradually  proceeded  from  the 

*  Dr.  Fothergill  gave  Purver  lOOOZ.  for  the  c<^y  of  his 
translation  (an  attempt  had  before  been  made  to  publish  it 
in  numbers),  and  also  carried  it,  at  his  own  expense,  throngfa 
the  press.  Purver  afterwards  revised  the  work  for  a  second 
edition,  which,  however,  has  never  appeared.  See  Clial- 
mers's  Biographical  Dictionari/. 


mc&  writers  with  ease.  In  the  same  manner  be 
led  to  acquire  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  of 
ter  of  which  he  made  himself  master  so  far  as  to 
ttle  difficulty  in  reading  the  Septuagint,  or  any 
nnmon  prose  work.  He  had  formed  a  large  cof- 
of  classical  books,  many  of  which  he  purchased  at 
ctkm-rooms  in  King-street,  Co  vent-garden,  for- 
^elonging  to  Paterson,  the  celebrated  book-auc- 
•  in  whose  time  they  formed  a  favourite  resort  of 
men.  Pendrell  did  not,  however,  avail  himself 
opportunity  of  becoming  known  to  the  literary 
srs  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  here.  On  the 
f,  he  always  shunned  notice,  and  made  it  a  prac-* 
mriably  to  conceal  his  name  when  a  lot  was 
1  down  to  him.  He  had  often  met  in  these  rooms 
•ned  Bishop  Lowth,  who  frequently  fell  into  con- 
»n  with  him,  as  they  sometimes  happened  to  meet 
^e  sale  began.  The  Bishop  was  much  interested 
is  conversation,  and  one  day  asked  Paterson  who 
on  which  Paterson  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
his  name,  acquainting  him,  at  the  same  time, 
e  person  was  tnat  felt  interested  in  his  favour. 
)or  shoemaker,  however,  Irom  extreme  diffidence. 
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poetical  literature ;  and  had  a  thorough  acquaintance 
M'ith  most  English  writers  in  the  department  of  the  bdles 
lettres.  He  resided  for  several  years  before  his  death  in 
Gray's-buildingS)  Duke-street,  Manchester-square,  and 
died  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  de- 
scended, it  is  supposed,  from  the  Pendrell  who  concealed 
Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Force  of  Application.    Dr.  Alexander  Munuy. 

With  the  exception  of  Magliabecchi,  the  names  we  have 
as  yet  mentioned  wider  our  present  head  have  been  those 
of  persons  whose  acquirements,  although  most  honourable 
to  themselves,  and  well  entitled  to  our  admiration  when 
the  circumstances  in  which  thej  were  made  are  con- 
sidered, have  jet  hardlj  been  such  as  to  secure  for  their 
possessors  Itny  permanent  place  in  the  annab  of  the 
learned.  They  are  remembered  not  so  much  on  account 
of  what  they  accomplished  as  on  account  of  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  it  was  accomplished.  But  he 
whom  we  are  now  to  introduce,  while  the  narrative  of 
his  progress  from  obscurity  to  distinction  presents  to  us 
as  praiseworthy -a  struggle  with  adverse  circumstances  as 
is  anywhere  else  recoMed,  had  taken  his  rank,  even  before 
his  premature  death,  among  the  scholars  of  his  time ;  and, 
although  suddenly  arrested  when  in  the  very  speed  of 
ins  career,  has  bequeathed  something  of  himself  in  his 
works  to  posterity.  We  speak  of  the  late  De.  Alex- 
ander MuBEAT,  the  celebrated  Orientalist ;  nor  are  there 
many  more  interesting  histories  than  his  in  the  whole 
range  of  literary  biography.  Happily  the  earlier  portion 
of  it,  with  which  we  have  principally  to  do,  has  been 
sketched  by  his  own  pen*  with  characteristic  naiveti; 
and  we  arc  thus  in  possession  both  of  a  very  full  and  of  a 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Maidand,  minister  of 
Minnigaff,  written  in  1812,— -evidently  a  hasty  composition, 
as  it  bears  to  be,  and  intended  only  foT  \\v«  «^^  ^1  ^Itv^s^A^ 
hut  more  beautifal  and  touching  in  \tB\Mi\?L\iO\a^.»^ixA^^'^ssfe- 
timeseven  incorrect,  simplicity  of  phT«&&  ^lAToaiBxie^'^a®^ 
Boy  Jess  natural  eloquence  coold  bave  m«Aft  Sx. 
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perfectly  trustworthy  detail  of  every  thinjp^  we  can  desire 
to  know  respecting  him.  This  piece  of  autobiography, 
which  is  prefixed  to  Dr.  Murray's  posthumous  woric, 
*  The  History  of  European  Languages/  is,  we  believe, 
comparatively  but  little  known  to  ordinary  readers ;  and 
both  for  this  reason,  and  from  its  value  as  an  illustration 
of  our  subject,  we  shall  allot  as  much  space  as  can  be 
afforded  to  an  abstract  of  it.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
sources,  from  which  a  few  additional  particulars  with 
regard  to  Dr.  Murray  may  be  gath^^,  and  to  which  we 
shall  occasionally  refer. 

He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Minnigaff,  in  the  shire 
of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1775.  His 
father  was  at  this  time  nearly  seventy  yean  of  age,  and 
had  been  a  shepherd  all  his  fife,  as  his  own  fiithefy  and 
probably  his  ancestors  for  many  generatiofls,  had  also 
been.  Alexander's  mother  was  a£o  the  daiu^hter  of  a 
shepherd,  and  was  the  old  man's  second  wife;  aevenl 
BODS,  whom  he  had  by  a  former  marriage,  being^ali 
brought  up  to  the  same  primitive  oocapation.  xhis 
modem  pt^riarch  died  in  tne  year  1797,  at  the  aoe  ^ 
ninety-one ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  eon- 
siderable  natural  sa^acit^,  and  possessed  at  least  of  the 
simple  scholarship  oi  which  the  Scottish  peasant  is  rarely 
destitute. 

It  was  from  his  father  that  Alexander  received  his  first 
lessons  in  reading.  This  was  in  his  sixth  year ;  and  ha 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  process.  The  old  man, 
he  tells  us,  bought  him  a  Catechism  (which  in  Scotland 
is  generally  printed  with  a  copy  of  the  alphabet,  in  a 
large  type,  prefixed)  ;  but  '^  as  it  was  too  good  a  book," 
he  proceeds,  '^  for  me  to  handle  at  all  times,  it  was  gene- 
rally  locked  up,  and  he,  throughout  the  winter,  drew  the 
figures  of  the  letters  to  nie,  in  his  toritten  hand,  on  the 
board  of  an  old  wool-card^  with  the  black  end  of  an  ex- 
tinguished heather  stem  or  root,  snatched  from  the  ^ne, 
I  soon  learned  all  the  alphabet  in  this  form,  and  became 
writer  as  well  as  reader.  I  wrought  with  the  board  and 
brand  continually.  Then  the  Catechism  was  presented, 
and  in  a  month  or  two  I  could  read  the  easier  parts  of  it. 
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I^wly— Bndl  ayMlf  wkk  eopjing,  as  aboveabe  printed 
lolim.  ittlfajft  178S^ lit  give  me* «DaU  Psalm-book, 
te  iriueb  I  ta(i^  afaaDdoaed  the  Citechinn,  wbich  I 
dULaoClilM^  aad  widcb  I  toro  into  two  pieoea,  and  con- 
oaaladinahate  efadjke.  I  aooo  got' manj  paalms  by 
manaiK,  asA  langed  m  a  uw  book.  Here  oifficnlties 
raw.  The  Bftk^  wad  every  m|^  ia  the  fiunily,  I  waa 
not  jimaiMai  ta  epea  or  tawsb,  Tbe  reat  of  the  books 
wen  pot  «p  in  oMfta.  I  at  length  foi  a  New  Testa- 
mw<v  tmk  nad  ^  biifeoiloal  parte  with  great  curiositv 
and  ardour.  Bat  I  longed  to  read  die  Bible,  whidh 
aaaaMd  to.—e  a  wndi  gMtn  ylaasant  book ;  and  I  actually 
went  la  vkoM  I  knew  an  eHi  looae^leered  BSble  lay,  and 
oawied  it  awv  in  pteee-BaaaL  I  perieetly  remember 
the  ataa^ga.  jpHanfe  I  ftk  hi  raading  tiie  histories  of 
rDarid.  lUked  aMamihl  narratives;  and 
uiiallj  ailMeit  Jaraninh,  Kaehial,  and  the  Lamentations. 
I  paaad  en  Ihaae  fjaosa  of  tiM  Bible  in  aeorat  fat  many 
BMaliM^lntldanlnotdMw them  openly;  and,  aslread 
oaaalmitljr  and  raaembered  weU,  I  soon  astonished  all 
mm  hnaifc  aaighboorB  with  the  large  passages  of  Scrip- 
tafa  I  rapeafced  before  them.  I  have  forgot  too  much  of 
my  Inbliod  knowledge,  but  I  can  still  rehearsis  all  the 
namea  of  the  Patriardis  irom  Adam  to  Christ,  and  various 
ither  narratives  seldom  committed  to  memory." 

His  fiither*s  whole  property  consisted  caay  of  two  or 

Wee  aoorea  of  riieep,  and  four  muirland  cows.     '^  He 

id  no  debte,"  saya  nis  son,  *'  and  no  money."    As  all 

8  otiier  sons  vrere  shepherds,  it  was  with  him  a  matter 

oooiae  that  Aleianaer  ahould  be  brought  up  to  the 

ne  eaiployment ;  aad  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  had 

aigth  for  any  thing,  that  is,  when  he  was  about  seven 

spit  yoara  of  age,  he  was  s^nt  to  the  hills  with  the 

i|p.    However,  firom  the  first  he  gave  no  promise  of 

Xgood  shepherd,  aad  he  was  often  blamed  by 
aa  lasjr  and  nadess.    The  truth  is  he  was  not 
,  and  was  ukewise  short-sighted,*  which  his  fother 

Wa  defeet^  aoeocding  to  tiie  author  of  the  *  Literary 
7  efGaUowiQr/  who  has  given  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Mnr- 
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did  not  know.  Besides,  ''  I  was  sedentary,"  says  he, 
'^  indolent,  and  given  to  books,  and  writing  on  boards 
with  coals.*'  But  his  &ther  was  too  poor  to  send  him  to 
school,  his  attendance  upon  which,  indeed,  would  have 
been  scarcely  practicable,  unless  he  could  have  been 
boarded  in  the  village,  from  which  their  cottage,  situated 
in  a  wild  and  sequestered  glen,  was  five  or  six  miles 
distant.  About  this  time,  however  (in  May,  1784),  a 
brother  of  his  mother's,  who  had  made  a  little  money, 
came  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  and  hearing  such  accounts  of 
the  genius  of  his  nephew,  whose  fame  was  now  the  dis* 
course  of  the  whole  glen,  he  offered  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  boarding  him  for  a  short  time  in  New  Galloway,  and 
keeping  him  at  school  there.  Our  home-taught  and 
mostly  self-tauffht  scholar,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  made  at 
first  a  somewhat  awkward  figure  on  this  new  scene. 
'*  My  pronunciation  of  words,"  says  he,  *'was  laughed 
at,  and  my  whole  speech  was  a  subject  of  fun."  **  But," 
he  adds,  ^*  I  soon  gained  impudence ;  and  before  the  va* 
cation  in  August  I  often  stood  dux  of  the  Bible  class. 
I  was  in  the  mean  time  taught  to  write  copies,  and  use 
paper  and  ink.  But  I  both  wrote  and  printed,  that  is, 
imitated  printed  letters,  when  out  of  school." 

His  attendance  at  school,  however,  had  scarcely  lasted 
for  three  months,  when  the  poor  boy  fell  into  bad  health, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  return  home.  For  nearly  five 
years  after  this  he  was  left  again  to  be  his  own  instructor, 
with  no  assistance  whatever  from  any  one.  He  soon  re- 
covered his  healUi,  but  during  the  long  penod  we  have 
mentioned,  he  looked  in  vain  for  the  means  of  again  pur- 
suing his  studies  under  the  advantages  he  had  for  so  short 
a  time  enjoyed.  As  soon  as  he  became  sufiiciently  well 
he  was  put  to  his  old  employment  of  assisting  the  rest  of 
the  family  as  a  shepherd  boy,  **  I  was  stffl,"  he  says, 
however,  **  attached  to  reading,  printing  of  wortls,  and 
getting  by  heart  ballads,  of  which  I  procured  several. 

'^y 8  life,  made  his  father  often  ibxaV  lOiaaX.  V\%«s^V^\>aS.V3 

deceived  him  by  the  incorrect  accoxmt  Yie  ^N<i  o^^^t  ^^>. 

^Jien  sent  to  observe  in  ^hat  direcliwift  ^«^  ^^'^  ^\x«^v^%. 


.  •  •  •  About  tUs  time,  and  i»  jmn  aAv^  I  Mpait 
6Twy  aiipciMiB  vuA  friflMli  or  itnonn  nnre  me  on 
hiikAtmaikjmm^lmftaAm  I  OMried  bmidles  of  these 
m  Hf  podaoliii  ami  read  them  when  sent  to  iook  for  cattle 
on  tne  banks  df  Loch  Greanodi,  and  on  the  wild  hillg  in 
iti  ndgfaboorinod.**  And  thos  paaml  away  about  three 
yeara  of  hli  life.  All  thii  time  the  Bible  and  these 
balladaaBem  to  hare  fbruMid  almost  his  only  readmg;  yet 


even  with  tfaia  aeanty  library  he  contriYed  to  acquire 
among  tha  rimple  inhabitanta  of  the  glen  a  reputation 
for  nnrifailed  emdition.  «« My  fame,"  he  tdls  us,  "  for 
leadiag  and  m  numory  waa  load,  and  several  aeud  that  I 
waa  '  a  livinif  ndiacie.'  ItNasled  the  boniest  elders  of 
the  dMicfa  witii  recitals  of  Scriptare,  and  discourses  about 
Jciusalem,  kc  ftc"  Towards  tiie  dose  of  the  year  1787, 
he  borrowed  .fimn  a  friend  L'Estrange'a  translation  of 
Joaephns,  and  Salmon's  Geographical  Grammar.  This 
laat.worfc.  m  part&eakr,  as  we  shall  see  immiediately,  had 
DO  little  uare  in  determining  the  direction  and  diaracter 
of  the  studies  of  his  foture  life.  Refinrring,  however, 
merely  to  tiie  new  information  of  which  it  put  him  imme- 
diately in  possession,  he  says,  ''  I  got  immense  benefit 
from  Salmon's  book.  It  gave  me  an  idea  of  geography 
ami  universal  history,  and  I  actually  recollect  at  this  day 
edmoet  every  thing  it  contains.''  A  Grammar  of  Geo-> 
^phy  was  also  one  of  the  first  books  that  Ferguson 
stadied ;  although  the  minds  of  the  two  students,  difiering 
18  they  did  in  original  character,  were  attracted  by  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  their  common  manual ;  the  one  pondering 
its  deaeription  of  the  artificial  sphere,  the  other  musing 
yver  its  accounts  of  foreign  lands,  and  of  the  history  and 
languages  of  the  nations  inhabiting  them.  Murray,  how- 
srer,  learned  also  to  copy  the  maps  which  he  found  in 
Jie  book;  and,  indeed,  carried  his  study  of  practical 
geography  so  &r  as  to  make  similar  delineations  of  his 
lative  glen  and  its  neighbourhood. 

He  waa  now  twelve  years  of  age ;  and,  as  there  seemed 
:o  be  no  likelihood  that  he  would  ever  be  able  to  gain 
lia  bread  aa  a  ahepherd,  his  parents  were  probably  anxious 
hat  be  aboold  attempt  something  in  another  way  to  Vie\^ 
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to  maintain  himself.  Accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1787,  he  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  fiunuies  of 
two  of  the  neighbouring  mrmers ;  for  his  servicea  in  which 
capacity,  throughout  the  whiter,  he  was  remunerated 
with  the  sum  of  sixteen  shillings!  He  had  probably, 
however,  his  board  free  in  addition  to  his  salary,  of  which 
he  immediately  laid  out  a  part  in  the  purdiase  of  booiks. 
One  of  these  was  Cocker^s  Arithmetic,  "  the  plainest," 
says  he,  *'of  all  books,  from  which,  in  two  or  three 
months,  I  learned  the  four  principal  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  even  advsmced  to  the  Rule  of  Three,  with  no  ad- 
^tional  assistance  except  the  use  of  an  old  copy-book  of 
examples  made  by  some  boy  at  school,  and  a  few  verbal 
directions  from  my  brother  Robert,  the  only  one  of  all  my 
father's  sons  by  ms  fbst  marriage  that  remained  with  us." 
He  borrowed,  about  the  same  time,  some  old  magazines 
from  a  country  acquaintance.  "  My  memory  now,"  says 
he,  '^  contained  a  very  large  mass  of  historical  facts  and 
ballad  poetry,  which  1  repeated  widi  pleasure  to  myself 
and  the  astonished  approbation  of  the  peasants  around  me." 
At  last,  his  father  having  been  employed  to  herd  on 
another  &rm,  which  brou^t  them  nearer  the  village, 
Alexander  was  once  more  permitted  to  go  to  school  at 
MinnigafF  for  three  days  in  the  week.  '^  I  made  the 
most,"  says  he,  ^'  of  these  days ;  I  came  about  an  hour 
before  the  school  met ;  I  pored  on  my  arithmetic,  in 
which  I  am  still  a  proficient ;  and  I  regulariy  opened 
and  read  all  the  Engfish  books,  such  as  tiie  '  Spectator,* 
*  World,'  &c.  &c.,  brought  by  the  childrea  to  school. 
I  seldom  joined  in  any  p^Ety  at  the  usual  hours,  but  read 
constantly."  "  It  occurred  io  me,"  he  adds,  **  that  I 
might  get  qualified  for  a  merchant's  derk.  I,  thereforo, 
cast  a  sharp  look  towards  the  method  of  book-keeping, 
and  got  some  idea  of  its  forms  by  readine  *■  Hutton'  in  the 
school,  and  by  glancing  at  the  books  of  other  scholars." 
This  second  period  of  his  attendance  at  school,  however, 
did  not  last  even  so  Ions  as  the  former.  It  terminated 
at  the  autumn  vacation,  tioat  is  to  say,  in  about  six  weeks ; 
Bad  the  winter  was  again  devoted  to  teaching  the  children 
of  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  frnMsciL 
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la  1790,  he  again  attended  school  during  the  summer 
for  about  three  months  and  a  half.  It  seems  to  have  been 
about  this  time  that  his  taste  for  learning  foreign  Ian- 
g^uages  first  began  to  develope  itself,  having  been  excited, 
as  he  tolls  us,  by  his  study  of  Salmon's  Geography. 
"  I  had,"  he  writes,  "  in  1787  and  1788  often  admired 
and  mused  on  the  specimens  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in 
every  language,  found  in  Salmon's  Grammar.  I  had 
read  in  the  magazines  and  Spectator,  that  Homer, 
Virgil,  Milton,  Shaksperc,  and  Newton,  were  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  I  had  been  early  informed  that 
Hebrew  was  the  first  language,  by  some  elders ^  and  good, 
religious  people.  In  1789,  at  Drigmore,  an  old  womaa 
who  lived  near  shewed  me  her  Psalm-book,  which  was 

grinted  with  a  large  type,  had  notes  on  each  page,  and, 
kewise,  what  I  discovered  to  be  the  Hebrew  amhabet, 
ooarked  letter  afler  letter,  in  the  119th  Psalm.  I  took  a 
copy  of  these  letters,  by  printing  them  off  in  my  old  way, 
and  kept  them."  Meantime,  as  he  still  entertained  the 
notion  of  going  out  as  a  clerk  to  the  West  Indies,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  few  weeks  he  was  to  be  at  school,  to 
begin  the  study  of  the  French  language.  Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  learning  merely  the  tasks  set  him  by  his 
master,  he  used  to  remain  in  the  school,  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  while  his  companions  were  at  play,  and  com- 
pare together  the  different  grammars  used  in  the  class. 
But  we  must  allow  him  to  tell  in  his  own  way  the  manner 
in  w'hich  his  French  studies  introduced  him  by  accident 
to  the  Latin  tongue  also : — 

"About  the  15th  of  June,  Kerr  [one  of  his  class-fel- 
lows] told  me  that  he  had  once  learned  Latin  for  a  fort- 
night, but  had  not  liked  it,  and  still  had  the  Rudiments 
beside  him.  I  said,  *  Do  lend  me  them  ;  I  wish  to  see 
what  the  nouns  and  verbs  are  like,  and  whether  they 
resemble  our  French.'  He  gave  me  the  book.  I  ex- 
amined it  for  four  or  five  days,  and  found  that  the  nouns 
had  changes  on  the  last  syllable,  and  looked  very  singu- 
lar. I.uscd  to  repeat  a  lesson  from  the  French  Rudiments 
every  forenoon  in  school.  On  the  morning  of  the  vsvvi- 
summer  fair  of  Newton  Stewart  1  set  out  ^ox  %K^<(^^«Bk\ 

VOL,  JI,  t 
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accidentally  piit  into  my  pocket  the  Latin  Grammar 
instead  of  the  French  Rudiments.  On  an  ordinary  day, 
Mr.  Cramond  would  have  chid  me  for  this ;  but  on  that 
festive  morning  he  vras  mellow,  and  in  excellent  spirits — 
a  state  not  go<xl  for  a  teacher,  but  always  desired  in  him 
by  me,  for  he  was  then  very  communicative.  With  great 
glee  he  replied,  when  I  told  him  my  mistake  and  showed 
him  the  Rudiments,  '  Gad,  Sandy,  I  shall  try  thee  with 
Latin ;'  and,  accordingly,  read  over  to  me  no  less  than 
two  of  the  declensions.  It  was  his  custom  with  me  to 
permit  me  to  get  as  long  lessons  as  I  pleased,  and  never 
to  fetter  me  by  joining  me  to  a  class.  There  was  at  that 
time  in  the  school  a  class  of  four  boys,  advanced  as  far 
as  the  pronouns  in  Latin  grammar.  They  ridiculed  my 
separated  condition.  But  before  the  vacation  in  August 
I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  Rudiments,  knew  a  ^>od 
deal  more  than  they,  by  reading  at  home  the  notes  on  the 
foot  of  each  page,  and  was  so  greatly  improved  in  French, 
that  I  could  read  almost  any  French  book  at  opening  of  it. 
I  compared  French  and  liatin,  and  riveted  tne  words  of 
both  in  my  memory  by  this  practice.  When  proceeding 
with  the  Latin  verbs,  I  oflcn  sat  in  the  school  all  mid-day, 
and  pored  on  the  first  page  of  Robert  Cooper's  [another 
of  his  schoolfellows]  Greek  grammar — the  only  one  I 
bad  ever  seen.  He  was  then  reading  Livy,  and  learning 
(jreek.  By  help  of  his  book  I  mastered  the  letters; 
but  I  saw  the  sense  of  the  Latin  rules  in  a  very  indistinct 
manner.  Some  boy  lent  mc  an  old  Corderius,  and  a 
iViend  made  me  a  present  of  Eutropius.  I  got  a  common 
vocabulary  from  my  companion  Kerr.  I  read  to  my 
teacher  a  number  of  colloauics,  and  before  the  end  of 
July  was  permitted  to  take  lessons  in  Eutropius.  There 
was  a  copy  of  Eutropius  in  the  school  that  had  a  literal 
translation.  I  studi(Kl  this  last  with  great  attention,  and 
compared  the  English  and  Latin.  When  my  lesson  was 
]}reparcd,  I  always  made  an  excursion  into  the  rest  of 
(•very  book ;  and  my  books  were  not,  like  those  of  other 
schoolboys,  ojjened  only  in  one  place,  and  where  the 
lesson  lay." 
AW  this  was  the  work  of  about  two  months  and  aiialf 
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before  the  vacation  and  a  fortnight  afler  it.  During  the 
winter,  he  was  as  usual  employed  in  teadiing ;  but  he 
continued  to  pursue  his  own  studies  in  private.  Having 
stated  that  he  had  bought  an  old  copy  of  Ainsworth's 
Dictionary  for  eighteen  pence,  and  been  lucky  enough  to 
find  a  few  other  Latin  books  in  the  possession  of  some 
of  his  friends,  he  proceeds : — **  I  employed  every  spare 
moment -in  pondering  upon  these  books.  I  literally  read 
the  Dictionary  throughout.  My  method  was  to  revolve 
the  leaves  of  the  letter  a,  to  notice  all  the  principal  words 
and  their  Greek  synonymes,  not  omitting  a  glance  at  the 
Hebrew ;  to  do  the  same  by  b,  and  so  on  through  the 
book.  I  then  returned  from  x  and  z  to  a  ;  and  in  these 
winter  months  I  amassed  a  large  stock  of  Latin  and 
Greek  vocables.  From  this  exercise  I  took  to  Eutro- 
pius,  Ovid,  and  Caesar,  or  at  times  to  Ruddiman  s  Gram* 
mar.  The  inverted  order  often  perplexed  me;  and  I 
frequently  mistook,  but  also  frequently  discerned,  the 
sense.  The  wild  fictions  of  Ovid  have  had  charms  for 
me  ever  since.  I  was  not  a  judge  of  simple  and  elegant 
composition  ;  but  when  any  passage  contained  wild, 
sublime,  pathetic,  or  singular  expressions,  I  both  felt  and 
tenaciously  remembered  them.  Here  I  got  another  book 
which,  from  that  time,  has  influenced  and  inflamed  my 
imagination.      This  was  Paradise  Lost — of  whdch   1 

had  heard,  and  which  I  was  eager  to  see I. 

cannot  describe  to  you  the  ardour,  or  various  feelings, 
with  which  I  read,  studied,  and  admired  this  first-rate' 
work.  I  found  it  as  difficult  to  understand  as  Latin,  and 
soon  saw  that  it  required  to  be  parsed^  like  that  language. 
....  I  account  my  flrst  acquaintance  with  Paracuse 
Lost  an  era  in  my  reading." 

The  following  summer,  that  of  the  year  1791,  appears 
to  have  been  spent  by  this  indefatigable  student  still  more 
laboriously  than  any  of  the  preceding ;  and  the  advance- 
ment he  made  is  a  surprising  evidence  of  what  d\Lv^^<(a^. 
may  accomplish.     He  again  attetvde^  ^Ockcy\  ^qt  <d^<s(s^.. 
Ihree  months,  where  he  found  a  cXasa  T^cJ^vck!^  0^\^  "»sn.^ 
Ciesar,  and  afterwards  VircW.     "1  \«si^<e!^r  ^wj^^'^' 
''at  the  dimcalty  with  which  they  v^e^we^  vVevc  V^s^^^ 
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and  often  obliged  them  by  reading  them  over,  to  assist 
the  work  of  preparation."  In  addition  to  the  tasks  of  the 
school,  he  read  with  avidity  by  himself  whatever  books 
in  English,  Latin,  or  Greek,  he  could  anywhere  borrow. 
Besides  remaining  in  the  school,  according  to  his  old 
custom,  at  the  hours  of  play,  when  his  amusement  was  to 
read  tlie  books  belon^ng  to  the  other  scholars,  he  cm- 
ployed  his  time  at  home  in  almost  incessant  study.  '^  My 
C:^ce  was,''  he  says,  '*  to  lay  down  a  new  ana  difficult 
k  after  it  had  wearied  me ;  to  take  up  another — then 
a*  third — and  to  resume  this  rotation  frequently  and  la- 
bonously.  I  always  strove  to  seize  the  sense ;  but,  when 
I  supposed  that  I  had  succeeded,  I  did  not  weary  myself 
with  anal3rzing  every  sentrace,"  Having  introduced 
himself  to  Mr.  Maitland,  the  clergyman  of  ue  parish,  by 
writing  letters  to  him  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  got  from 
that  gentleman  a  number  of  books,  and  these,  which 
included  Homer,  Longinus,  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of 
Sophocles,  a  volume  of  Cicero's  Orations,  &c.,  he  read 
and  studied  with  great  diligence.  Nor  were  his  studies 
confined  to  the  classic  tongues.  Having  purchased  a 
copy  of  Robertson's  Hebrew  Grammar,  he  got  through  it. 
with  all  the  intricacies  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ])oints,  of 
which  the  author  is  an  uncompromising  champion,  in  a 
month.  He  was  soon  after  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
a  Dictionary  of  this  language,  from  an  old  man  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  son  had  been  educated  for  the 
church  ;*  and,  as  the  volume  happened  to  contsun  the 
whole  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  in  the  original,  he  considered 
it  an  invaluable  acquisition.  But  a  still  greater  prize  than 
this  was  a  copy  of  the  entire  Bible  in  Hebrew,  which 
was  lent  to  him  for  a  few  months  by  a  woman,  with  whom 
it  had  been  left  by  her  brother,  a  clergyman  in  Ireland. 

*  This  was  tbo  fatljcr  of  Robert  Heron,  a  laborious  literary 
character,  who  died  in  London  about  five  and  thirty  years 
Ago,  and  of  whom  an  account  may  be  found  in  Mr.  lyisraeli's 
*  Calamities  of  Authors.*  There  waa  a  relatioiiship,  as  we 
J^^'e  informed  by  the  author  of  *  The  Literary  History  of  Gal- 
ioway/  between  Heron's  family  and  that  of  Murray. 
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<'  I  made  good  use/'  sajs  he,  ^^  of  this  loan :  I  read  it 
throughout,  and  many  passages  and  booics  of  it  a  number 
of  times."  This  summer  must,  indeed,  to  use  his  own 
\7ord8,  have  heen  *'  deroted  to  hard  and  continued  read- 
ing/' He  bad,  in  fiiet,  it  would  appear,  actually  made 
himsdf  fimdliar,  and  that  chiefly  by  his  own  unassisted 
exertions,  ;wHh  the  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  perused  sevml  of  the  principal  authors 
in  all  of  them,  within  about  a  year  and  a  half  from  the 
time  when  they  were  all  entirely  unknown  to  him ;  fen* 
it  was  at  the  end  of  May,  1790,  that  he  commenced,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  study  of  French ;  and  all  this  work 
had  beoi  done  by  the  end  of  November  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing. Ther^  is  not,  perhaps,  on  record  a  more  ex- 
tranrdmaiy  instanoe  of  youthful  ardour  and  perseverance. 
It  nuLY  serve  to  show  what  is  possible  to  be  accom- 
plisfaed. 

He  was  agun  engaged  in  teaching  during  the  winter, 
and  reodved,  as  &  states,  for  his  laboinv  about  thirty- 
five  or  forty  shillings.  "  I  devoted,"  however,  he  says, 
**  as  usual,  every  spore  hour  to  study.  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  occupied  all  my  leisure  time/'  In 
the  summer  of  1792,  he  returned  to  school  for  the  last 
time ;  and  remained  for  about  three  months  and  a  half. 
The  diflerent  periods  of  his  school  attendance,  added  to- 
gether, make  about  thirteen  months,  scattered  over  tlie 
space  of  nearly  eight  years.  From  November,  1792,  till  the 
March  following,  he  was  once  more  employed  in  teaching 
the  children  of  one  of  the  farmers,  at  a  salary  of  thirty  shil- 
lings. This  winter  a  friend  lent  him  a  copy  of  Bailey's 
Dictionary,  from  which  he  learned,  he  informs  us,  a 
vast  variety  of  useful  matters.  Among  other  things,  it 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  and 
I^ater  Noster,  as  well  as  of  a  gi'eat  many  words  in  the 
same  dialect.  This  was  his  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  northern  languages.  There  chanced,  also,  to  fall  into 
his  hands  about  the  same  time  a  small  religious  treatise, 
in  Welsh,  a  language  of  which  he  had  neither  dictionary 
nor  grammar.  " I  nmscd,  however,"  says  he,  "a  good 
deal  on  the  quotations  of  Scripture  that  abounded  iu  vt^ 
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^  and  got  acquunted  with  many  Welsh  words  and  sen- 
tences. If  I  had  a  copy  of  the  Bib)e  in  any  language  of 
which  I  knew  the  alphabet,  I  could  make  conndia^bie 

Progress  in  learning  it,  without  grammar  or  dictionary, 
^his  is  done  by  minute  observation  and  comparison  -of 
words,  terminations,  and  phrases.  It  is  the  method  dic- 
tated by  necessity,  in  the  absence  of  all  assistance." 
About  this  time,  too,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  Abysanian  alphabet,  from  an  inaccun^  copy  of  it 
which  he  found  in  an  odd  volume  of  the  Universal  His- 
tory. The  Arabic  letters  he  had  learned  before,  from 
Robertson's  Hebrew  Grammar. 

'^  In  the  autumn  of  1792,"  says  he,  <<  I  had,  in  the 
hour  of  ignorance  and  ambition,  believed  myself  capable 
of  writing  an  epic  poem."  So  violent,  indeed,  were  his 
poetical  afiections  at  this  period,  that,  having  obtained 
the  loan  of  a  volume  of  Ossian  for  four  days,  he  had  ac- 
tually transcribed,  for  his  own  use,  the  whole  of  Fingal. 
During  the  ensuing  Ttinter  he  wrote  several  thousand 
lines  of  his  poem,  which  was  in  blank  verse,  and  its  sub- 
ject the  exploits  of  Prince  Arthur.  **  The  poem  of 
*  Arthur,'  "  says  he,  "  was,  so  far  as  I  remember,  a  veiy 
noisy,  bombastic,  wild,  and  incorrect  performance.  It 
was  not  without  obligations  to  Ossian,  Milton,  and 
Homer.  But  I  had  completed  the  seventh  book  before 
I  discerned  that  my  predecessors  were  far  superior  to 
me  in  everything.  The  beauties  of  the  first  book  of 
Paradise  Lost  overwhelmed  me,  and  I  began  to  flag: 
in  the  executive  department.  My  companions,  young: 
and  ignorant  like  myself,  applauded  my  verses,  but  I 
perceived  they  were  mistaken ;  for  my  rule  of  judgment 
proceeded  from  comparison  in  another  school  of  criti- 
cism." The  unfinished  epic  accordingly  was  thrown  into 
the  fire.  But  poor  Murray,  in  truth,  now  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  was  looking  around  him,  in  all  directions, 
for  the  means  of  obtaining  an  object  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart ;  and  he  had  probably  at  one  time  indulged 
the  dream  of  reaching  it  through  the  publication  of  this 
poem,  Uia  most  intimate  school  companion  had,  the 
J'car  before f  gone  to  the  umvexaty,  ioxN^Vafik  Murray  no 
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4ioabt  felt  that  he  himself  was  infinitely  better  qualified, 
-if  his  utter  want  of  resooroes  had  not,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
seat,  opposed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  his  ambition. 
But  it  was  not  unnatural  for  him  to  hope  that  the  suc- 
oessful  exertion  of  his  talents  in  the  way  of  authorship 
might  perchance  enable  him  to  gratify  his  wishes.  So, 
after  destro3ring  his  epic,  he  bethought  him  of  what  he 
should  substitute  in  its  place.  He  had  happened  to  pur- 
chase a  volume  of  the  manuscript  lectures  of  a  Grerman 
professor  on  Roman  literature.  They  were  written  in 
.Latin,  and  he  determined  to  translate  them,  and  offer 
them  to  the  world  in  their  English  dress.  Accordingly, 
having  finished  his  task,  he  took  the  work  to  Dumfries, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1794 ;  but  neither  of  the 
two  booksellers  of  the  place  would  publish  it.  He  had 
brought  with  him  also  a  quantity  of  verse,  chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  dialect;  and,  the  other  speculation  having  failed, 
lie  resolved  to  publish  these  poems  by  subscription.  For- 
tunately he  was  saved  from  this  folly  by  the  judicious 
counsel  of  one  best  of  all  entitled  to  advise  him  here. 
**  During  the  visit  to  Dumfries,"  says  he,  "  I  was  intro- 
duced tQ  Robert  Bums,  who  treated  me  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  told  me  that,  if  I  could  set  out  to  college 
without  publishing  my  poems,  it  would  be  much  better, 
as  my  taste  was  young  and  not  formed,  and  I  would  be 
adiamed  of  my  productions  when  I  could  write  and  judge 
better.  I  understood  this,  and'  resolved  to  make  publi- 
cation my  last  resource." 

At  this  place,  the  narrative,  as  written  by  Murray 
himself,  terminates ;  the  part  of  his  history  that  imme- 
diately followed  being  merely  alluded  to,  as  well  known 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed.  Unknown 
as  our  poor  scholar  was  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  he 
had  a  friend  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  in  w^ich  he  him- 
self moved,  who  became  the  means  of  at  last  procuring 
for  him  the  opportunity,  which  he  so  greatly  desired,  of 
prosecuting  his  studies.  This  was  an  itinerant  tea-mer- 
chant, of  &e  name  of  M'Harg,  who  knew  Murray  well, 
•and  hisui  formed  so  high  an  idea  of  his  geTi\\i%  «naV^<dxw- 
ing,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sounding  \i\s  too^  niVissc- 
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ever  he  went.  Among  others  to  whom  he  s{)okc  of  him^ 
was  Mr.  James  Kinnear,  of  Edinburgh,  then  a  joumcj-- 
man  printer  in  the  king's  printing-ofiiee.  Mr.  Kinnear, 
with  a  zeal  in  behalf  of  unfriended  merit  which  docs 
him  infinite  honour,  immediately  suggested  that  Mun-ay 
should  transmit  an  account  of  himself,  and  some  evi- 
dences of  his  attainments,  to  Edinburgh,  which  ho  under- 
took to  lay  before  some  of  the  literary  characters  of  that 
city.  This  plan  was  adopted ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  young  man,  having  come  up  to  town,  was  examined 
by  the  Principal,  and  several  professors  of  the  university, 
and  so  surprised  them  by  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
acquaintance  with  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
that  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  having  the 
classes  thrown  open  to  him,  and  his  maintenance  se- 
cured while  attending  them.  These  arrangements,  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  mention,  were  chiefly  effected 
through  the  exertions  of  Principal  Baird,  who  procured 
for  him  an  exhibition  or  bursary,  as  it  is  called ;  and 
whose  ardent  and  most  efficient  piitronage  of  one  thus 
recommended  to  him  only  by  his  deserts  and  his  need  of 
patronage,  entitles  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  learning.  Murray  was,  indeed,  veiy  soon 
able  to  support  himself  by  the  employment  which  he  ob- 
tained as  a  teacher,  and  by  his  literary  labours.  All  his 
difficulties  might  be  said  to  be  over  as  soon  as  he  liad 
found  his  way  to  the  university,  and  his  talents  had  thus 
been  transferred  to  a  theatre  where  they  were  sure  to 
acquire  him  distinction. 

r  or  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  resided 

principally  in   Edinburgh.      During  that  time,    beside 

passing  through   the  course  of  education   necessary  to 

qualify  him  for  <he  ministry  of  the  Scottish  churcli,  he 

continued  to  devote  himself  with  all  his  old  enthusiasm  to 

the  study  of  languages,  in  which  he  was  so  admirably 

qualified  to  excel.     No  man  that  ever  lived,  probably, 

not  excepting  Sir  William  Jones  himself,  has  prosecuted 

this  branch  of  learning  to  such  an  extent  as  Miu'ray.    Ky 

the  end  ofhia  short  life,  scarcely  one  of  either  the  On- 

ental  or  the  northern  tongues  rcwvi^iveA  m\\vN^?»V\^ted  by 
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him,  iii  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  it  from  sources  then  accessible  in  this  couutnr.  Of 
the  six  or  seven  dialects  of  the  Al^ssinian  or  Ethiopic 
language  in  particular,  he  had  made  himself  certainly 
much  more  completely  master  than  any  European  had 
ever  been  before ;  and  this  led  to  his  being  selected  by 
the  booksellers  in  1802  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of 
Bruce's  Travels,  which  appeared  in  seven  volumes  oc- 
tavo three  years  after,  and  at  once  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  Oriental  scholars  of  the  age. 

In  1806  he  left  Edinburgh,  having  been  presented 
to  the  church  of  Urr  in  Dumfries-shire ;  and  here  he 
remidned  pursuing  his  favourite  studies  for  six  years. 
*^  He  devoted  his  leisure  moments  while  at  Urr,"  says 
a  writer  to  whom  he  was  known,*  "  to  the  composi- 
tion of  his  stupendous  work  on  the  languages  of  Europe, 
without  communicating  his  design  almost  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual ;  and  a  person  might  have  spent  whole  weeks  in 
his  company  without  hearing  a  word  of  his  favourite  pur- 
isuits,  or  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  department  of  phi- 
lology, he  had  carried  his  researches."  Events,  however, 
at  last  called  him  forth  from  this  retirement,  to  win  and 
for  a  short  time  to  occupy  a  more  conspicuous  station. 

In  1812  the  professorship  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  became  vacant ;  and  Mur- 
ray's friends  immediately  seized  the  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  for  him  the  situation  of  all  others 
which  he  seemed  especially  formed  and  endowed  to  fill. 
Three  other  candidates,  however,  also  advanced  their  pre- 
tensions ;  and,  as  the  result  of  the  election  depended  upon 
the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  to^-n  council,  or  city 
<x>rporation,  a  body  consisting  of  thirty-three  individuals, 
the  contest  soon  became  a  keen  and  doubtful  one.  It 
was  eventually  carried  on  between  Mtirray  and  a  single 
opponent,  one  of  the  other  candidates  having  in  the  most 
handsome  manner  withdrawn  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
Murray  had  come  fomi'ard,  and  another  having  found  it 
impossible  to  command  any  interest  which  gave  him  a 

*  Literary  History  of  Galloway,  by  T.  Mwwj,  ^.  ^*iS^ 
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chance  of  success.  A  full  account  of  this  election,  the 
progress  of  which  was  watched  by  the  friends  of  learning 
with  the  deepest  anxiety,  is  given  in  the  Scots  Magazine 
for  July  1812.  Murray's  inends,  with  Principal  Baird 
at  their  head,  submitted  a  multitude  of  testimonials  of  his 
qualifications  for  the  vacant  chair,  as  honourable  as  ever 
were  given  to  any  candidate,  whether  we  look  to  the  de- 
dded  terms  in  which  they  were  expressed,  or  to  the 
authority  of  the  writers.  One  was  from  the  late  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  very  eminent  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  East  India  College  at  Haileyfaury,  in  which 
that  gentleman  says  of  Murray,  '^  I  happened  last  week 
to  meet  with  him  in  Gralloway,  and  found  his  acquisi- 
tions in  Oriental  literature  and  languages  so  extensdve 
and  various  as  gready  to  exceed  my  power  to  appreciate 
them  accurately.  With  the  few  languages  in  which  I 
am  conversant  he  discovered  an  acquaintance  that  sur- 
prised me  exceedingly;  but  the  ranffc  of  his  studies 
included  many  of  which  I  am  completely  ignorant.'* 
Another  was  from  the  late  Mr.  Salt,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  modem  Orientalists.  "  My  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Murray,"  says  he,  "originated  in  my  admira- 
tion of  the  deep  erudition  and  extensive  research  dis- 
played in  his  edition  of  Mr.  Bruce's  travels  in  Abyssinia. 
.Having  twice  visited  that  country,  I  was  led  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  its  history  and  literature,  and  in  these 
pursuits  I  received  so  much  assistance  from  Mr.  Murray's 
labours,  that  I  took  an  eariy  opportunity,  on  my  return 
-to  England  in  February,  1811,  from  the  mission  to  Abys- 
sinia in  which  I  had  been  engaged,  to  recommend  him 
to  the  Marquis  Wellesley  its  the  only  person  in  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  in  my  opinion,  adequate  to  translate  an 
Ethiopic  letter  whicn  I  had  brought  from  Has  Willidn 
Selase,  addressed  to  the  king.  My  recommendation  was 
attended  to,  and  Mr.  Murray  finished  the  translation  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way."*    There  were  others,  from  a  host 

♦  After  Dr.  Murray's  death,  a  pension  of  80/.  a  year  was 
bestowed  upon  his  widow  by  the  king,  in  remembrance  of 
bis  services  on  this  occasion. 
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of  diBtinffukhed  names— among  whidi  may  be  mentioned 
tke  late  Dr.  James  Oregory,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
Leslie,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Jeffir^,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
late  Professors  Playfair  and  Dugald  Btewart,  &c. — all 
iKaring  warm  testimony  to  the  general  talents  and  worth 
of  the  candidate,  even  when  there  was  no  pfretension  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  his  peculiar  scholarship.  Well  was 
Murray  entitied  to  say,  as  he  did  in  a  letter  written  from 
Urr  to  one  of  his  most  zealous  supporters  on  the  day 
after  the  election,  but  before  he  had  learned  its  result, 
''  If  your  efforts  have  been  exerted  for  an  unsuccessful 
candidate,  they  will  not  ^be  forgotten,  for  we  have  pe- 
fished  in  light  I " 

He  was  elected  on  the  8th  of  July  by  a  majority  of 
two  votes,*  and  a  few  days  after  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Burd 
for  bringing  his  pretensions  before  the  patrons,  conferring 
at  the  same  time  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon 
their  new  associate.  But  all  these  honours  came  only  to 
make  the  setting  of  the  luminary  more  bright.  On  the 
Slst  of  October  Dr.  Murray  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duties,  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  but  with 
an  ardour  in  which  all  weakness  was  forgotten.  Although 
declining  in  strength  every  day,  he  continued  to  teach 
his  classes  during  the  winter,  persevering  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  a  course  of  most  learned  lectures  on 
Oriental  literature,  which  were  attended  by  crowded  and 
admiring  audiences,  and  even  carrying  an  elementary 
work  through  the  press  for  the  use  of  his  students.  A 
new  impression  of  his  edition  of  Bruce's  Travels  also  ap- 
peared m  the  beginning  of  February.  Engaged  in  these 
labours,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  he  was  so  ill  as 
he  really  was ;  and  when  Mrs.  Murray,  who  had  been 
left  behind  him  at  Urr,  urged  him  to  permit  her  to  come 
to  town,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  at  last  brought 
to  consent  to  her  joining  him  by  the  16th  of  April,  for- 
tunately her  affection  and  her  fears  impelled  her  to  set 

*  Of  twen^-dgfat  members  of  the  town  co\mca!L  ^\m>^C!\a^> 
fifteen  voted  &r  Murray,  and  thirteen  for  Yu&  o^'^ioieDX. 
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out  on  her  journey  a  few  da^s  earlier  than  the  appointed 
time,  and  she  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  13th.  She 
found  her  husband  surrounded  by  his  books  and  papers^ 
and  even  engaged  in  dictating  to  an  amanuensis.  But 
life  was  now  ebbing  rapidly :  he  retired  that  evening  to 
the  bed  from  which  he  never  rose,  and  befoi'e  the  dose 
of  another  day  he  was  among  the  dead. 

Thus  perished,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  one  who,  if 
he  had  lived  longer,  would  probably  have  reared  for 
himself  many  trophies  and  extended  the  bounds  of  human 
learning.  His  ambition  had  always  been  to  perform  in 
the  field  to  which  he  more  especially  dedicated  his 
powers  something  worthy  of  remembrance ;  and  his  latter 
years  had  been  given  to  the  composition  of  a  work — his 
History  of  European  Languages,  already  mentioned — 
which,  if  time  had  been  allowed  to  finish  it,  would  un- 
questionably have  formed  a  splendid  monument  of  his 
ingenuity  and  learning.  It  has  been  published  since  his 
death,  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  recoveiW  from  his  manu- 
scripts ;  and,  although,  probably,  very  far  from  what  it 
would  have  been  had  he  lived  to  arrange  and  complete 
it,  is  still  a  wonderful  display  of  erudition,  and  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  philological  literature. 

Of  Murray's  short  life,  scarcely  half  was  passed  amidst 
those  opportunities  which  usually  lead  to  study  and  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  earlier  portion  of  it  was 
a  continued  struggle  with  everything  that  tends  most  to 
repress  intellectual  exertion  and  to  extinguish  the  very 
desire  of  learning ;  yet  in  all  the  poverty  and  the  many 
other  difficulties  and  discouragements  with  which  he  had 
for  his  first  eigliteen  years  to  contend,  he  went  ou  pur- 
suing his  work  of  sclt'-cultivation,  not  only  as  eagerly  and 
steadily,  but  almost  as  successfully,  as  he  afterwards  did 
when  surrounded  by  all  the  accommodations  of  study. 
It  is  a  lesson  that  ought  to  teach  us  how  indei)endent  the 
mind  really  is  of  circumstances,  which  tyrannize  over  us 
chiefly  through  our  habits  of  submission,  and  by  terrify- 
ing  us  with  a  mere  show  of  unconquerable  resistance. 
The  worst  are  generally  more  foxavidable  in  their  appear- 
ance than  in  their  reality,  «ad  yjWw  wvkwj^wn^-j  ^- 
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tacked  are  more  thun  half  overcome.  Hod  there  been 
auy  obatades  of  a  nature  sufficient  to  check  the  onward 
course  of  this  enterprising;  and  estraoMiinary  boy,  how 
oftt^n  would  lio  have  been  turned  back  in  the  noble  career 
upon  which  he  hud  entered !  But  one  after  another,  uk 
the;  met  him,  he  set  his  foot  u|)on  and  crusheit ;  and  at 
1a^,  after  years  of  patient,  Eolitary,  unremitting  labour, 
iuid  of  hoping  almost  against  possibility,  he  was  rewarded 
nitii  uU  lie  bad  nished  and  tolled  for. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


It  i3  Hn  interesting  train  of  reflection  nhich  is  excited  by 
tlip  fact,  first  noticed  by  Mr,  Malone,  that  the  father 
of  SiiAKSFEBE  could  not  wHtc  hia  own  name,  a  cross 
rpniaining  to  ttiis  dav  as  his  mark  or  signature  in  the 
records  of  the  town  of  Stratford-unon-Avon  of  which  he 
was  an  alderman.  Hail  the  ir'^^t  uramalist  nimscif  becii 
Imm  liair  o  century  earlier,  a  few  rudely  scrawled  crosses 
miplit  have  l)een  tlie  only  cflbrts  in  the  art  of  writing 
of  that  hand  to  which  vc  owe  so  many  an  immortal  jiegc. 
That  Shuksperc's  own  education,  however,  embraced  not 
i>nly  Englisli  reading  ond  writing,  but  also  something  of 
Ijatiii,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt.  Dr.  Farmer,  in  a 
well-known  essay,  has  attempted  to  shew  that  ho  never 
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had  acquired  aay  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages, 
and  owed  hm^  aognaifitanoe  with  dawacal  Uterature  en- 
tirely to  tranBlations>.    In  thia  the  learned  critic  cer- 
tainly goea   too  finr;    Shakapere  was  evidently  a  great 
reader,  fiir  hia  poetry  aboonda  with  alluaions,  more  or 
iesa  aocnxatB^  to  all  the  learning  of  hia  age,  of  which  not 
even  the  iiiok.cuiou8  and  abstruse  departments  seem  to 
have  esoaped  hia  attention.    Of  thia  any  one  may  eon* 
vinoe  hiinaelf  merely  by  ponuing  a  few  pages  of  the 
elaborate  commentariea  that  have  been  written  open  his 
works,  and  obaervingt  how  the  erudition  of  succeeding 
times  baa  eshaoated  itaelf,  sometimes  in  vain,  in  attempt- 
ing to  ponue  the  excnnivo  range  of  hia  memory  and  his 
iimcy.    It  may  bo  coooeded,  however,  that  ms  native 
tongue  was  probably  the  only  one  which  he  read  with 
nuich  fiuality,.  and  that  to  it  he  was  indebted  lor  most 
of  what  he  knew.    And  it  ia  not  to  be  overlooked,  that 
in  writing  hia  plaiss^in-  partionlar,  it  was  probably  deli* 
befatdy,.and  upon  aystem,  that  he  preferred  taking  his 
venaoQ- of  the  andent  story  rather  from  the  English 
tranalation   than  from  the  original  author.      In  Uiose 
days  translations  from  the  ancient  tongues  appear  to 
have  formed,  in  this  country,  no  small  part  of  the  reading 
of  the  people,  as  the  numerous  performances  of  this 
kind  which  were  produced  within  a  few  years,  some  of 
them  by  the  ablest  writers  of  the  time,  and  the  rapid 
accession  of  editions  of  several  of  them  with  which  the 
)rcss  teemed,  may  serve  to  testify.     Now  \t  would  seem 
0  have  been  a  maxim  with  Shakspere  always  to  give  his 
oditors  the  story  that  was  most  familiar  to  them,  and 
ith  which  they  had  been  longest  acquainted,  rather 
an  one,  the  novelty  of  which  they  would  not  so  easily 
mprehend,  or  with  which  their  old  impressions  and 
ections  were  not  so  likely  to  sympathize.     Hence, 
hough  the  most  original  of  all  writers  in  every  thing 
3,  he  seldom  has  recourse  to  his  own  invention  for  the 
t  or  story  of  hia  drama,  but  seizes  merely  upon  the 
tular  tale. 

Several  peculiarities    in   his  style  seem   clearly   to 
V  that  he  possessed  a  &ir  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary 
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of  the  Latin  language,  and  its  common  forms  of  phrase- 
ology ;  or  about  as  much  as  is  retained  of  their  school 
learning  by  the  greater  number  of  those  who  study  tiie 
ancient  tongues  in  their  youth.  This  perhap  is,  after 
all,  the  view  of  the  matter  most  consistent  with  the  ex- 

Eression  of  his  friend,  Ben  Jonson,  who,  in  the  verses  he 
as  written  to  his  memory,  represents  him,  not  as  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  ancient  literature,  but  only  as  having 
had  '^  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek." 

But,  however  this  may  be,  Shakspere  must  have  taken 
to  literature  as  a  profession  entirely  of  his  own  accord ; 
and  commenced  and  pursued  the  business  of  cultivating 
his  powers  by  study,  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  very 
unfavourable  to  the  prosecution  of  such  an  aim.  Imper- 
fect and  uncertain  as  are  the  accounts  we  have  of  his  early 
years,  tradition  is  uniform  in  representing  him  to  have 
1^  for  some  time  an  unsettled  life.  He  has  been  sup- 
posed, when  very  young,  to  have  been  for  a  short  period  m 
the  office  of  a  country  attorney ;  but  it  is  certun  that  he 
left  his  native  place,  and  came  up  to  London,  with  nothing 
but  chance  ana  his  talents  to  depend  upon,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  naving  already  a  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  been  married  four  or  five  years  before,  and 
several  children.  He  gradually  raised  himself  by  his 
own  exertions,  till,  from  an  actor,  he  became  a  theatrical 
proprietor;  when  after  having  spent  about  twenty-six 
years  in  London,  he  returned  to  nis  native  place,  and 
purchased  an  estate,  where  he  residecf  in  affluence  and 
respectability  till  his  death. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  nothing  of  Shakspere*8  studies, 
except  by  their  imperishable  produce.  But,  judging 
from  his  works,  it  seems  plain  that  he  must  have  been,  as 
we  have  already  said,  an  ardent  and  unwearied  reader,  a 
student  both  or  the  world  of  men  and  of  the  worid  of 
books.  Indeed,  when  he  first  appeared  in  London, 
whatever  his  mere  school  education  had  been,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  literature,  owing  to  the  nature  of  his 
subsequent  pursuits,  and  his  scanty  opportunities,  could 
not  but  have  h^m  exceedingly  circumscribed,  and  be 
^    tmat  jiavc  made  lumself  all  that  he  afterwards  became. 
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Itole  histoiy,  in  io  fin*  as  we  know  it,  goes  to  prove 
>  have  been,  in  hu  nmturer  days,  a  penon  of  even 
gitUur  habits  of  life ;  first  accumulating  what  was  in 
times  an  amjde  fortune  by  the  sedulous  exertions  of 
years,  and  then,  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  this 
iHemsjy  wisely  bidding  .adieu  to  the  contests  and 
es  of  amlntion,  and  retiring  from  the  town  and  from 
bo  the  country  to  eqjoy  it.  Nor  shall  we  arrive  at 
erent  conclusion  with  regard  to  his  diligence  and 
ition,  firom  a  considerate  eiumination  cf  those 
leas  creations  of  his  fancy,  which  he  has  been 
atly  asserted  to  have  thrown  off  with  such  a  care- 
id  random  precipitancy.  That  a  mind  so  rich  and 
;  as  his  fanned  and  gave  f<nth  its  conceptions  with 
li^  such  as  slower  powers  may  not  emuktc,  may 
aly  belkvcd ;  but,  although  very  probably  a  rapid ^ 
pere  was  certainly  not  a  careless  writer.  It  is 
s  enough  that  Jonson  himself,  to  whom  has  been 
itcd  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  he  had  blotted 
of  what  he  has  allowed  to  remain  in  his  composi- 
speaks  in  the  poem  already  quoted  of  his 

**  well-tomed  aud  true-filed  lines  ;'* 

>rcssion  \vbick  seems  to  impute  to  hiin  rather  con- 
ite  elaboration  than  inaiteution  or  slovenliness  as  a 
,  The  tmth  may  probably  be  best  gathered  from 
)rds  of  hii^wo  friends,  Ueminge  and  Condel,  who^ 
ir  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  the  fii'st  folio 
1  of  the  plays,  speaking  of  the  author,  say,  **  Who, 
was  a  happy  imitator  of  nature,  was  a  most  gentle 
;ser  of  it.  Uis  mind  and  hand  went  together ; 
-hat  he  thougiit,  he  uttered  with  that  easiness, 
i'e  have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his 
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s  a  common,  but  a  very  ill-founded,  prejudice,  to 
le  that  anything  like  regularity  or  diligence  is 
impracticable  to  high  genius,  or  unfavourable  to  its 
a  and  exercise.  Perfect  self-control  is  the  crown- 
^bute  of  the  very  highest  genius,  which  so  far. 
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therefore,  from  unfitting  its  possessor  to  submit  either  in 
the  management  of  his  time  or  the  direction  of  his 
thoughts,  to  the  restndnts  of  arrangement  and  system, 
enables  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  yield  to  them  as  if  he 
tclt  them  not ;  and  which,  by  exerting  this  supremacy 
over  itself,  achieves,  in  &ct,  its  greatest  triumphs.  It  is 
true  that  its  far-seeing  eye  will  often  discern  the  error  or 
inadequacy  of  theories  and  rules  of  discipline,  which  to  a 
narrower  vision  may  seem  perfect  and  incontrovertible, 
and  will  violate  them,  accordingly,  with  sufficient  au- 
dacity. But,  when  it  does  so,  it  is  out  of  no  spirit  of 
wanton  outrage,  or  from  any  inaptitude  to  take  upon  itself 
the  obligations  of  a  law  :  but  merely  because  it  must  of 
necessity  reject  the  law  that  is  attempted  to  be  imposed 
upon  it,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  obey  a  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  law  of  its  own.  It  would  be  well 
if  those  would  think  of  this,  who,  feeling  within  them- 
selves merely  a  certain  excitement  and  turbulence  of 
spirit,  the  token,  it  may  be,  of  awakening  ]x>weTS,  but  as 
certainly  the  evidence  of  their  immaturity  and  w«iknes9, 
mistake  their  feverish  volatility  and  unsettledness  of  pur- 
])Ose  ior  what  they  have  been  taught  to  call  the  lawless- 
ness of  genius  ;  and  thereupon  fancy  it  is  incumbent 
upon  thcni  to  fly  from  all  manner  of  restraint,  as  perilous 
to  their  high  prerogative.  Grcnius  is  neither  above  law, 
nor  opposed  to  it ;  but,  provided  only  that  the  law  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  subject  it  be  one  worthy  of  its 
obedience,  finas  its  best  strength,  as  well  as  its  most 
ap[)ro])riate  embellishment,  in  wearing  its  fetters.  Art, 
which  is  the  manifestation  of  genius,  is  equally  the 
manifestation  of  judgment ;  which,  instead,  therefore,  of 
being  something  irreconcileable  with  genius,  may,  from 
this  truth,  be  discerned  to  be  not  only  its  most  natural 
ally,  but,  in  all  its  highest  creations,  its  indispensable 
associate  and  fellow-lal)ourer. 

The  name  of  Shakspere  naturally  recalls  that  of 
HiiRNS,  the  next  greatest  jwot  (unless  we  reckon  Homer 
in  that  list)  that  ever  was  formed  merely  or  chiefly  by 
tlie  discipline  of  self-tuition  ;  and  also,  considered  with- 
out reference  to  his  poetical   powers,  another  striking 


imple  of  what  a  mgii  way  do  m  educating  faunaelf, 
I  acquiriog  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  literature, 
ile  occupying  «  very  humble  rank  in  societ/,  and 
'H  atruggling  with  the  miseries  of  the  most  cruel 
igence.  Bums  ha  himself  pven  us  a  sketch  of  his 
Ij  life  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore.  His  father,  a  man 
)  decidedly  superior  mind,  and  with  even  something  of 
Tory  acquirementa  beyoud  his  elation,  had  led  a  life 
liard  labour  and  poverty ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  eon 
bert's  birth  was  employed  as  gardener  by  a  gentleman 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Ayr.  A  lew  years 
erwards,  he  took  a  small  farm,  on  which,  however,  his 
ODSt  exertions,  and  those  of  the  n]cml>crs  of  his  family 
o  were  of  an  age  to  give  him  any  assistance,  seem  la 
10  hardly  sufficed  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  sulwistence 
tbout  running  in  debt.     "The  farm,"  says  his  son, 

HVTed  a  ruinous  bargain My  father  was  ad- 

iced  in  life  when  he  married :  I  was  the  eldest  of  seven 
Idren  ;  and  ho,  worn  out  by  early  hardships,  was  unfit 
labour.  My  father's  sfurit  was  soon  irritated,  but  not 
Hy  bndcm.     There,  was  a  ireedom  in  his  lease  in  two 
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years  more  ;'and  to  weather  these  two  years  we  retrenched 
our  expenses.  We  lived  very  poorly.  I  was  a  dexterous 
ploughman  ibr  my  age ;  and  the  next  eldest  to  me  was  a 
brother  (Gilbert),  who  could  drive  the  plough  very  well, 

and  help  me  to  thresh  the  com This  kind  of 

life— the  cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit,  with  the  unceasing 
moil  of  a  galley-slave— brought  me  to  my  sixteenth  year." 

On  the  expiration  of  this  lease,  bis  father  took  another 
farm.  **  For  four  years,*'  continues  Bums,  "  we  lived 
comlbrtably  here ;  but  a  difference  commencing  between 
him  and  his  landlord  as  to  terms,  ailter  three  years'  tossing 
and  whirling  in  the  vortex  of  litigation,  my  father  was 
just  saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  jail  by  a  consumption, 
which,  after  two  years*  promises,  kindly  stepped  in,  and 
carried  him  away  to  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest**  Yet  it  was  during  this  time 
that  the  future  yooi  made  his  first  important  acquisitions 
in  literature.  **Iwas  at  the  beginning  of  this  period," 
says  he,  *'  perhaps  the  most  ungainly,  awkward  boy  in 
the  parish — no  solitaire  was  less  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  world.  What  I  knew  of  ancient  story 
was  gatliered  from  Salmon's  and  Guthrie's  Geographical 
Grammars ;  and  the  ideas  I  had  formccl  of  modem  man- 
nci-s,  of  literature,  and  criticism,  I  got  from  the  Si)ec- 
tator."  He  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  other  books 
to  which  his  reading  extended.  The  whole  formed  a 
sufficiently  miscellaneous  collection,  although  not  very 
numerous ;  the  princifial  being  Po|)e's  Works,  some 
Plays  of  Shakspere,  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible, 
Allan  Ramsay's  Works,  and  a  collection  of  Englisli 
songs.  "  The  collection  of  songs,"  he  adds,  "  was  my 
vade  mecum,  I  pored  over  them  driving  my  cart,  or 
walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  vci'se  by  verse,  cai'cfully 
noting  the  tme  tender  or  sublime,  from  affectation  and 
fustian.  I  am  convinced  I  owe  to  this  practice  much  of 
my  critic  craft,  such  as  it  is," 

He  afterwards  went  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  village  school, 

where  he  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  tiie  elements 

of  geometry  f  and  the  pract^caX  wjweaRfta  oS.  \q&w^>\\^\\oii^ 
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«iinreyiiig,  ttid  diaUing.  His  reading,  too,  ffradually  en- 
larged, as  accident  threw  new  books  in  his  way.  lie 
inentioiis.  in  particular^ttnong those  he  met  with,  Thom- 
son's and  Shenstone's  Works;  "^'and  I  engaged,'*  says 
he,  "  several  of  mv  schoolfellows  to  keep  up  a  literary 
correspoodeaee  with  me.  This  improved  me  in  compo- 
sition. I  had  met  with  a  collection  of  letters,  by  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  I  jpored  over  them  most 
devoutly.  I  kept  copies  of  any  of  my  own  letters  that 
pleased  me;  simI  a  comparison  between  them  and  the 
fXMnpositioo  of  most  of  my  correspondents  flattered  my 
vamty;'* 

In  a  letter  fiom  Gilbert  Bums,  which  Dr.  Currie  has 
published,  we  have  a  still  more  particular  account  of  the 
manner  in  whidi  the  father  of  this  humble  family  strug- 
g^ledy  in  all  his  difficulties,  to  procure  education  for  his 
ohildren  ;  from  which,  as  mterefttingly  illustrative  of  the 
extent  to  whidi  the  poorest  have  it  m  their  power  to  dis- 
duurge  this  most  important  parental  duty,  we  shall  here 
transcribe  a  few  sentences.  '*  There  being  no  school  near 
us,"  says  the  writer,  **  and  our  little  services  being  useful 
on  the  farm,  my  father  undertook  to  teach  us  arithmetic  in 
the  winter  evenings,  bv  candlelight ;  and  in  this  way  my 
two  eldest  sisters  got  all  the  education  they  received.  .  .  . 
My  father  was  for  some  time  almost  the  only  companion 
we  had.  He  conversed  familiarly  on  all  subjects  with 
us,  as  if  we  had  been  men ;  and  was  at  great  pains, 
while  we  accompanied  him  in  the  labours  of  the  farm,  to 
lead  the  conversation  to  such  subjects  as  might  tend  to 
increase  our  knowledge,  or  confirm  us  in  virtuous  habits. 
He  borrowed  Salmon's  Geographical  Grammar  for  us, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  situation 
and  history  of  the  different  countries  in  the  world  ;  while 
from  a  book  society  in  Ayr  he  procured  for  us  the  read- 
ing of  Derham's  Physico  and  Astro  Theology,  and 
Bay*s  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  astronomy  and  natural  history."  Gilbert  also 
gives  us,  in  this  letter,  a  more  particular  account  of  his 
brother's  early  reading.  "  Robert,**  he  proceeds,  "  read 
ail  these  hooks  with  an  avidity  and  industry  scarcely  to 
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be  equalled.  My  father  had  been  a  subscriber  ta' 
Stackhouse's  Histoiy  of  the  Bible,  then  lately  pub^ 
lished  by  James  Meuross,  in  Kilmarnock:  from  this 
Robert  collected  a  competent  knowledge  of  ancient  his- 
tory ;  for  no  book  was  so  volmninoiis  as  to  slacken  his 
industry,  or  so  antiquated  as  to  damp  his  researches.  A 
brother  of  my  mother,  who  had  lived  with  us  some  time, 
and  had  Icamt  some  arithmetic  by  our  winter  evening's 
candle,  went  into  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Ayr  to  purchase 
the  *  Ready  Reckoner,  or  Tradesman's  Sure  Guide,*  and 
a  book  to  teach  him  to  write  letters.  Luckily,  in  place 
of  the  *  Complete  Letter  Writer,*  he  got  by  mistake  a 
small  collection  of  letters  by  the  most  eminent  writers, 
with  a  few  sensible  directions  for  attaining  an  easy  epis- 
tolary style.  This  book  was  to  Robert  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  It  inspired  him  with  a  strong  desire  to 
excel  in  letter-writing,  while  it  furnished  him  with  models 
by  some  of  the  first  writers  in  our  language." 

After  mentioning  the  manner  in  which  his  brother  ob- 
tained a  few  of  his  other  books,  Gilbert  goes  on  to  state 
that  a  teacher  in  Ayr,  of  the  name  of  Murdoch,  to  whom 
he  was  sent  for  two  or  three  weeks  by  his  father,  to  im- 
prove his  writing,  being  himself  engaged  at  the  time  in 
learning  French,  communicated  the  instructions  he  re- 
ceived to  his  ardent  and  persevering  pupil,  who,  when 
he  returned  home,  brought  with  him  a  French  dictionary 
and  grammar,  and  a  copy  of  Telemachus.  "In  a 
little  while,**  continues  the  writer,  **by  the  assistance 
of  these  books,  he  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  as  to  read  and  understand  any  French  author  in 
prose.*'  lie  afterwards  attempted  to  learn  Latin,  but 
did  not  prosecute  the  study  so  long  as  to  make  much  pro- 
gress. All  this  while,  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of 
this  admirable  father  and  his  poor  family  continued  to 
increase  every  day.  Gilbert's  picture  of  their  condition 
is  touching  in  the  extreme.  *'  To  the  buflfetings  of  mis- 
fortune,*' says  he,  **  we  could  only  oppose  hard  labour, 
and  the  most  rigid  economy.  We  lived  very  sparing. 
For  several  years  butcher's  me«.\.  nto»  a  stranger  in  the 
house ;    while  all  the  Tnetu>)ere  c»?  \3tft  Sssss^^  ^smbNrA. 
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tiienunheB  to  tbe  utmostr  of  tbeir  streiwtii,  and  rather 
beyond  it,  in  the  labomstyf  te  fiun.  My  brother,  at 
the  age  of  thirteuy  aanited  in  threshine  the  crop  of 
oom^  and .  a|:  fifteen  "vras  the  jinncipal  iMonrer  on  the 
finrm^  ibfr  irshnd  no  Jih:ed  aeryant,  male  or  female.  The 
angoish  o£  mind  we  felt  at  oar  tender  yean,  under 
liftw  atfaita  and  difficolties,  was  very  great  To  think 
of  our  &tliir  growing  old  (for  he  was  now  abore 
fifly),  farok«Bidow&*with.  the  loiMf-contin«ed  fiMigues  of 
his  ffife,  witibi  a  wife  and  five  other  otnldrea,  and  in  a 
dedfaung  strie  of-  circumstanoeB^  these  reflections  pro- 
duoed-  in.ni^-bndi«r'8  miodand  mine  sensations  of  the 
deepest  diitma;-  I  doobt;  not  but  the  hard  labour  and 
sofTowof  tins  periad  of 'his  life^  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
tbe  oansBttf  !that  deprenien  of  spurits  with  which  Robert 
was  sa  often  afflfcted'  through  his  ^ole  life  after- 
wards. At-  thb-  time  be  was  almost  constantly  afflicted 
in  tbe  etennigs  with  a  dull  headadie,  which,  at  a  future 
period  of  lus  life,  was  exchanged  for  apalpHation  of 
the  heart,  and  a  threatening  of  Anting  and  suirocation  in 
his  bed  in  the  night  time." 

Murdoch,  Bums's  English  master,  although  not  a  man 
of  great  learning,  appears  -to  have  been  a  judicious  ele- 
mentary instructor,  as  well  as  to  have  possessed,  in  a 
remaricable  degree,  that  zeal  for  the  improvement  oF  his 
pupils,  and  delight  in  witnessing  their  progress,  which 
do  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else  to  render  a  teacher's 
efiR>rt8  successful.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Walker, 
and  written  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  this 
person  says,  "Upon  this  little  farm  (the  firet  which 
Bums's  father  had)  was  erected  an  humble  dwelling,  of 
which  William  Burns  was  the  architect.  It  was,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  straw,  literally  a  tabernacle  of 
day.  In  this  mean  cottage,  of  which  I  myself  was  at 
times  an  inhabitant,  I  redly  believe  there  dwelt  a  larger 
portion  of  content  than  in  any  pdace  in  Europe.''  In 
noticing,  afWwards,  the  ease  with  which  his  young 
pupils  (Robert  being  then  about  six  or  seven  years  of 
age)  learned  their  tasks,  he  remarks,  "This  fadlity  was 
partly  owing  to  the  method  pursued  by  their  fatlier  and 
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me  in  instructing  them,  whidi  was,  to  make  them  tho- 
roughly acquainted  witli  the  meaning  of  ever}'  word  in 
each  sentence  that  was  to  be  committed  to  memory.  By 
the  bye,  this  may  be  easier  done,  and  at  an  earlier  period, 
than  is  generally  thought.  As  soon  as  they  were  capable 
of  it,  I  taught  them  to  turn  verse  into  its  natural  prose 
order ;  sometimes  to  substitute  synonymous  expressions  fiv 
poetical  words,  and  to  supply  all  the  ellipses.  These, 
you  know,  are  the  means  of  knowing  tnat  the  pupii 
understands  his  author.  These  arc  excellent  helps  to  toe 
arrangement  of  words  in  sentences,  as  well  as  to  a  variety 
of  expression."  In  the  remainder  of  the  letter  the  writer 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  and  his  pupil,  at  a  future  period,  commenced  and  car- 
ried on  their  French  studies.  When  Robert  Bums  was 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  Murdoch  had  been  appointed 
parish  schoolmaster  of  Ayr,  upon  which,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  Bums  was  sent  for  a  few  weeks  to 
attend  his  school.  '*  He  was  now  with  me,"  says  Mur- 
doch, '^  day  and  night,  in  school,  at  all  meals,  and  in  all 
my  walks.  At  the  end  of  one  week  I  told  him,  that,  as 
he  was  now  pretty  much  master  of  the  P^rts  of  speech, 
&c.,  I  should  like  to  teach  him  somctning  of  French 
pronunciation  ;  that,  when  he  should  meet  with  the  name 
of  a  French  town,  ship,  officer,  or  the  like,  in  the  news- 
papers, he  might  be  able  to  pronounce  it  something  like 
a  French  word.  Robert  was  glad  to  hear  this  pro|X)saI, 
and  immediately  we  attacked  the  French  with  great  cou- 
rage. Now  there  was  little  else  to  be  heard  but  the 
declension  of  nouns,  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  &c.  When 
walking  together,  and  even  at  meals,  I  was  constantly 
telling  him  the  names  of  different  objects,  as  they  pre- 
.sented  themselves,  in  French ;  so  that  he  was  hourly 
laying  in  a  stock  of  words,  and  sometimes  little  phrases. 
In  short,  he  took  such  pleasure  in  leaming,  and  I  in 
teaching,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was 
most  zealous  in  the  business  ;  and  about  the  end  of  the 
second  week  of  our  study  of  the  French,  we  began  to 
read  a  little  of  the  Adventures  of  Tclcmachus,  in 
Fenelon's  own  words," 
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IT  Anoliher  veek^  bowevw,  wis  hardly  over,  when  the 
young  student  was  c^difped,  to  leave  schod  for  the  labours 
of  the  harvest.  '*I  did  not,  howesmr"  saya  Murdoch, 
"  horn  aigbt  of  him,  .imt  was  a  fifequeDt  viutant  at  his 
iatber^a  hausc,  when  I  had  my  half-holidi^ ;  and  veiy 
often~wcBty  aeeompamed  by  one  or  two  persons  more 
mtcttigenttlMn  nrnielf,  that  good  William  Bums  might 
^afoy  mseoital  feast  Then  the  laboiinng  oar  was 
sbirad  to  aame  odier  hand.  The  fidher  and  the  son  sat 
down  andi  na,  when  we  eqjoyed  a  conversation,  wherein 
solid  iwaaoiiiny,  sensible  remark,  and  a  moderate  season- 
ins  of  joooianty,  were  so  nicelj  blended,  as  to  render  it 
psifafaMe:to  all  parties.  Robert  had  a  hundred  questions 
to  ask  me  about  the  French,  &c. ;  and  the  father,  who 
had.jdwi^  hdiMial  information  m  view,  had  still  some 
qiicrtion  to  prspose  to  my  more  learned  friends  upon 
OMral  or  natnnl  philosophy,  or  some  such  interesting 
mbjfiet,"  It  .is  ddightful  to  contemplate  such  scenes  of 
hnnUe  IiSb  as  tiiese — shevrinp^  ub,  as  they  do,  what  the 
desire  of  intellectual  cultivation  may  accomplish  in  any 
circumstances,  and  with  how  much  genuine  happiness  it 
will  irradiate  the  gloom  even  of  the  severest  poverty. 

We  shall  not  pursue  farther  the  history  of  Robert 
Bums.  All  know  his  sudden  blaze  of  popularity — the 
misfortunes  and  errors  of  his  short  life — ^and  the  immor- 
tality which  he  has  won  by  his  genius.  It  is  plain ,  from 
the  details  that  we  have  given,  that,  even  had  he  never 
been  a  poet,  he  would  have  grown  up  to  be  no  common 
man.  Whatever  he  owed  to  nature,  it  was  to  his  admi- 
rable father,  and  his  own  zealous  exertions,  that  he  was 
indebted  at  least  for  that  education  of  his  powers,  and 
that  storing  of  his  mind  with  knowledge,  which,  in  so 
great  a  degree,  contributed  to  make  him  what  he  after- 
wards bec^e.  It  is  an  error  to  regard  either  Burns  or 
Shakspere  as  simply  a  poet  of  Nature's  making.  If 
learning  be  taken  to  include  knowledge  in  general  j  instead 
of  beine  restricted  merely  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  languages,  it  may  be  rather  said  that  they  were 
both  learned  poets — as,  indeed,  every  great  poet  must  be. 
Their  minds,  that  of  Shakspere  especially,  were  full  of 
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multifarious  knowledge,  which  was  the  fhut  both  of  vi- 
gilant observation  and  extensive  reading,  and  was  per- 
petually entering  into,  and,  in  some  degree  regulating, 
the  spirit  or  ;form  of  th«r  poetry.  The  wonder  in  the 
case  of  each  was,  not  that  he  produced  poetical  com- 
positions of  transcendant  excellence  without  any  acquaint- 
ance with  literature,  but  that  he  acquired  lib  litemy 
knowledge  in  the  face  of  difficulties  whidi  would  have 
discouraged  most  men  from  making  the  attempt  to  gain 
it.  Sudi  minds,  too,  learn  a  great  deal  from  a  few 
books,  deriving  both  information  and  rules  of  taste  from 
the  writers  they  peruse,  with  a  rapidity  and  felicity  of 
apprehension  whicn  people  of  inferior  endowmeots  can- 
not comprehend. 

GiuiEBT  BuBKs,  the  younger  brother  of  Robert,  had 
no  turn  for  poetry ;  but  he,  too,  derived  infinite  benefit 
from  those  studies  which  were  intermixed,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  labours  of  his  early  days.  To  this  ex- 
cellent man,  who  died  only  a  few  years  ago,  litentore 
was  the  solace  of  a  life  of  hardships.  He  never  became 
a  scholar  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  his  sitmUion, 
that  of  a  small  farmer,  did  not  require  that  he  should  give 
himself  to  the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin ;  but  he^obtamed 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best  books  in  his 
native  language,  and  learned  to  write  English  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  not  have  done  discredit  to  a  scholar. 
Some  of  his  letters,  indeed,  which  Dr.  Currie  has 
printed,  would  be  ornaments  to  any  collection  of  epis- 
tolary compositions— especially  a  long  one,  dated  October 
1800,  which  appeared  first  in  Dr.  Ciurie's  second  edition 
of  the  poet's  works  ;  and  which  contains  a  disquisition  on 
the  education  of  the  working  classes,  abounding  in  \'aluable 
remarks,  and  characterized  by  no  ordinary  powers,  both 
of  expression  and  thought. 
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narralives  which  illustrate  the  power  of  the  Love 
wiedge  in  ovBreoming  the  opposition  of  circmn- 

tlicre  are  few  more  interesting  than  that  which 
n  giv£n  as  of  his  early  life  by  the  late  Wir.LTAM 
it.  Mr.  Giftonl  was  bom  in  1755  at  Ashljiirtrai, 
mshire.  His  lather,  although  the  descendant  of 
clablc  anil  even  wealthy  ftmily,  had  early  ruined 

iiy  his  wildncss  and  prodigality ;  and  even  elier 
married  had  run  oft'  to  tea,  where  lie  remained 

on  board  a  man-of-war  for  eight  or  nine  yearp. 

return  home,  with  about  a  hundred  pounds  of 
oncy   he    attempted   to   obtain   a    living    as    a 

having  before  apprenticed  himself  to  that  busi- 
)ut  in  a  few  yeai's  he  died  of  a  broken  down  con- 
n  bcliirc  he  was  forty,  leaving  his  wife  with  two 
1,  the  youngest  only  ubnut  piglil  months  old,  and 
3  means  of  support  except  what  she  might  make 
tiouing  the  business,  of  which  she  was  quite 
d.  In  about  a  twelvemonth  she  followed  her  nu»- 
9  the  grave.  "  I  was  not  quite  thirteen,"  says 
I,  "  when  this  happened ;  my  little  brother  was 

two ;  and  we  had  not  a  relation  nor  a  friend  in 
rid." 

brother  was  now  sent  to  the  woi4chouse,  and  he 
Dself  taken  htane  to  the  house  of  a  person  named 
,  who  was  his  godfather,  and  had  seized  upon 
-!r  his  mother  bad  left,  under  pretence  of  repayirg 

'  y  which  he  had  advanced  to  her.     By 

'am,  who  had  before  learned  reading, 
e  arithmetic,  was  sent  agmn  to  school, 
s  beginning  to  make  considerable  progress  in  the 
inch  of  study ;  but  In  about  three  months  his  patron 
ired  of  the  expense,  and  took  him  home,  with  the 
if  employing  him  as  a  plougbboy.     An  ittiury, 
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however,  which  he  had  received  some  years  before,  c 
his  breast,  was  found  to  unfit  him  for  this  species  < 
labour ;  and  it  was  next  resolved  that  he  should  be  sei 
out  to  Newfoundland  to  assist  in  a  storehouse.  But  upc 
being  presented  to  the  person  who  bad  agreed  to  fit  hi 
out,  he  was  declared  to  oe  **  too  small " — and  this  schen 
also  had  to  be  abandoned.  ^'My  god&ther,"  says  b 
}^  had  now  himibler  views  for  me,  and  I  had  little  hea 
to  resist  any  thing.  He  proposed  to  send  me  on  boai 
one  of  the  Torbay  fishing-boats :  I  ventured,  however,  \ 
remonstrate  against  this,  and  the  matter  was  compromiM 
by  my  consenting  to  go  on  board  a  coaster.  A  coast 
was  speedily  found  for  me  at  Brixham,  and  thither  I  wei 
when  little  more  than  thirteen." 

In  this  vessel  he  remained  for  nearly  a  twelvcmont] 
"  It  will  be  easily  conceived,"  he  remarks,  "  that  my  ii: 
was  a  life  of  hardship.  I  was  not  only  '  a  ship-bov  c 
the  high  and  giddy  mast,'  but  also  in  the  cabin,  whei 
every  menial  office  fiell  to  my  lot ;  yet,  if  I  was  restle 
and  discontented,  I  can  safely  say  it  was  not  so  much  c 
account  of  this,  as  of  my  being  prcicluded  from  all  posa 
bility  of  reading  ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess,  nor  do 
recollect  seeing  during  the  whole  time  of  my  abode  wil 
him,  a  single  book  of  any  description  except  the  *  Coas 
ing  Pilot.' " 

While  in  this  humble  situation,  however,  and  seen 
ing  to  himself  almost  an  outcast  from  the  world,  he  wi 
not  altogether  forgotten.  He  had  broken  ofi^  all  coi 
nexion  with  Ash  burton,  where  his  godfather  lived ;  bi 
;**  the  women  of  Brixham,"  says  he,  "  who  travelled  ' 
Ashburton  twice  a-week  with  fish,  and  who  had  knom 
my  parents,  did  not  sec  me  without  kind  concern  runnic 
about  the  beach  in  a  ragged  jacket  and  trowsers."  The 
often  mentioned  him  to  their  acquaintances  at  Ashburtor 
and  the  tale  excited  so  much  commiseration  in  the  placi 
that  his  godfather  at  last  found  himself  obliged  to  sen 
for  him  home.  At  this  time  he  wanted  some  montlis  < 
fourteen.  He  proceeds  with  his  own  story  as  follows  :- 
i^  ** After  iha  holidays  I  returned  to  my  darling  pursu 
— arithmetic :  my  progress  was  woyr  so  T«.'^\^>3wb!v.\s!L^  fe 


m  I  WM  atrtiie  head  of  the  idiool,  and  qmlified  to 
my  master  (Mr.  E.  Furlong)  on  any  estraordinarj' 
Ifency.  As  he  usually  gare  me  a  trifle  on  those 
one,  it  itised  a  thought  in  me  that,  hy  eogagtng 
htm  as  «  regnlar  asristant,  and  undertaking  the 
iction  at  a  lew  evening  scholars,  I  might,  with  a 
additioul  aid,  be  enabled  to  support  myself.  God 
s,  my  ideas  or  support  at  this  time  were  of  no  yeiy 
iraaant  nature.  1  had,  besides,  another  objeet  in 
jfr.  Hugh  Smordon  (my  first  master)  was  now 
1 M  and  iimrm :  it  secn^  unlikely  that  he  should 
»xttSt»ye  three  or  four  yeare ;  and  X  fondly  flattered 
If  that,  notwithstanding  my  youth,  I  might  posribltr 
ipohited  to  succeed  him.  I  was  in  my  nfteenta 
irhea  I  built  these  castles :  a  storm,  howerer,  was 
iting,  which  unexpectedly  burst  upon  me,  and  swept 
all  aiway. 

>n  mentioning  my  little  plan  to  CarlQe,  he  treated 
h  the  utmost  contempt ;  and  told  me,  in  hiff  turn, 
as  I  had  learned  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  at 
1,  he  must  be  considered  as  having  fairly  discharged 
uty  (so,  indeed,  he  had) ;  he  added,  that  he  had 
negotiating  with  his  cousin,  a  shoemaker  of  some 
ctability,  who  had  liberally  agreed  to  take  me 
lut  a  fee  as  an  apprentice.  I  was  so  shocked  at  this 
igence  that  I  did  not  remonstrate  ;  but  went  in  sul- 
ss  and  silence  to  my  new  master,  to  whom  I  was 
ifter  bound,*  till  I  should  attain  the  age  of  twenty- 

i  to  ^118  period  his  reading  had  been  very  limited, 
aly  books  he  had  perused,  beside  the  Bible,  with 
I  he  was  well  acquainted,  having  been  a  black-letter 
loe,  called  Parismus  and  Parismenes,  a  few  old  me» 
es,  and  the  Imitation  of  Thomas  k  Kempis.  ^*  As 
sd  my  new  profession,"  he  continues,  ''  with  a  per- 
hUrea,  I  made  no  progress  in  it ;  and  was  conse- 
iy  little  regarded  in  the  family,  of  which  I  sank  by 

""My  indenture,  whxdi  now  lies  lefore  me,  is  dated  die 
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degrees  into  the  common  drudge :  this  did  not  much  di 
quiet  me,  for  my  spirits  were  now  humbled.  I  did  m 
however,  quite  resign  my  hope  of  one  day  succeeding 
Mr.  Hugh  Smerdon,  and  therefore  secretly  prosecute 
my  favourite  study  at  every  interval  of  leisure.  The 
1  j  intervals  were  not  very  frequent ;  and,  when  the  use 

made  of  them  was  found  out,  they  were  rendered  st 
less  so.  I  could  not  guess  the  motives  for  this  at  firs 
but  at  length  I  discovered  that  my  master  destined  1 
youngest  son  for  the  situation  to  which  I  aspired. 

'^  I  possessed  at  this  time  but  one  book  in  the  worh 

it  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  given  to  me  by  a  youi 

woman,  who  had  found  it  in  a  lodging-house.    I  co 

sidered  it  as  a  treasure ;  but  it  was  a  treasure  locked  u] 

for  it  supposed  the  reader  to  be  well  acqudnted  wi 

simple  equations,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matt( 

My  master's  son  had  purchased  *  Fennins's  Introductioi 

this  was  precisely  what  I  wanted — but  ne  carefully  co 

ccalcd  it  from  me,  and  I  was  indebted  to  chance  alo 

for  stumbling  upon  his  hiding-place.     I  sat  up  for  t 

greatest  pai*t  of  several  nights  successively,  and,  befo 

he  suspected  that  his  treatise  was  discovered,  had  coi 

B| .  pletely  mastered  it.     I  could  now  enter  upon  my  ow 

I .  and  that  carried  me  pretty  far  into  the  science.     Tl 

, ;  was  not  done  without  difficulty.     I  had  not  a  farthing  < 

^  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one  ;  pen,  ink,  and  pap4 

therefore,  (in  despite  of  the  flippant  remark  of  Lord  C 

ford,)  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  completely  out  of  r 

;  reach  as  a  crown  and  sceptre.     There  was,  indeed,  a  i 

source ;  but  the  utmost  caution  and  secrecy  were  necessa 

in  applying  to  it.     I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  smoc 

as  possible,  and  wrought  my  problems  on  them  wit! 

blunted  awl ;  for  the  rest,  my  memory  was  tenacioi 

imd  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it  to  a  great  extent 

No  situation,  it  b  obvious,  could  be  more  unfavoural 

for  study  than  this ;  and  yet  we  see  how  the  eager  stud€ 

succeeded  in  triumphing  over  its  disadvantages,  contrivi 

to^' write  and  calculate  even  without  paper,  pens,  or  ir 

by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  leatVier  «aA>  «l  mvm.\ftd«Lwl,  Whc 

there  is  a  strong  determina^oti  \o  «i\««i  wv  ^^^si^^N 
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generally  Juffidcnt  of  itself  to  create  the  means ;  and 
almost  any  means  are  sufficient.  We  mistake  in  suppos- 
ing that  there  if  only  one  way  of  doing  a  thing,  namely, 
tiiat  in  whiefa  it  is  commonly  done.  Whenever  we  have 
to  nroYe  it,  we  find  how  rich  in  resources  is  Necessity ; 
and  how  seUom  it  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  ordinaiy 
instrument,  she  has  not  some  new  inTcntion  to  supply  its 
place.  This  is  a  truth  which  studious  poverty  has  oft^i 
nad  experience  of,  and  been  all  the  better  for  ezperi* 
encing :  ibr  difficulties  so  encountered  and  subduea  not 
only  whet  ingenuitr,  but  strengthen  a  man's  whole  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cnanicter,  and  fit  him  for  struggles  and 
achievements  in  after  life,  from  which  other  sfwits  less 
luzdily  tnined  turn  away  in  despair. 

At  last,  however,  Giimrd  obtained  some  alleviation  of 
his  extreme  penury.    He  had  scarcely,  he  tells  us,  known 
poetry  even  by  name,  when  some  verses,  composed  by 
one  of  hit  acquaintances,  tempted  him  to  try  what  he 
could  do  in  the  same  style,  and  he  succeeded  in  producing 
a  few  rhymes.     As  successive  little  incidents  inspired  his 
humble  muse,  he  produced  several  more  compositions  of 
a  similar  description/ till  he  had  got  together  about  a 
dozen  of  them.     "Certainly,"  says  he,   ** nothing  on 
earth  was  ever  so  deplorable ;"  but  such  as  they  were  they 
procured  him  not  a  little  fame  among  his  associates,  and 
ne  b^an  at  last  to  be  sometimes  invited  to  repeat  them 
to  other  circles.     "  The  repetitions  of  which  I  speak," 
he  continues,  "  were  always  attended  with  applause,  and 
sometimes  with  favours  more  substantial ;  little  collec- 
tions were  now  and  then  made,  and  I  have  received  six- 
pence in  an  evening.     To  one  who  had  long  lived  in  the 
absolute  want  of  money,  such  a  resource  seemed  a  Peru- 
vian mine  :  1  furnished  myself  by  degrees  with  paper^ 
&c.,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  with  books  of 
geometry  and  of  the  higher  branches  of  algebra,  which 
I  cautiously  concealed.     Poetry,  even  at  this  time,  was 
no  amusement  of  mine  :  it  was  subservient  to  other  pur- 
poses; and  I  only  had  recourse  to  it  when  I  wanted 
money  for  my  mathematical  pursuits." 
.    But  even  this  resource  was  soon'  taken  from  him,    H\s 
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master,  having  heard  of  his  verse-making,  was  so  incensed 
both  at  what  he  deemed  the  idleness  of  the  occupation, 
and  especially  at  some  satirical  allusions  to  himRelf,  or 
his  customers,  upon  which  the  young  poet  had  unwisely 
ventured,  that  he  seized  upon  and  carried  away  all  lus 
books  and  papers,  and  even  strictly  prohibited  nim  from 
ever  again  repeating  a  line  of  his  compositions.  This 
severe  stroke  was  Allowed  by  another,  which  reduced 
him  to  utter  despair.  The  master  of  the  free-school, 
to  whom  he  had  never  resigned  the  hope  of  succeed- 
ing, died,  and  another  person  was  appointed  to  the 
situation  not  much  older  than  Gifibrd,  and  who,  he 
says,  was  certainly  not  so  well  qualified  for  it  as  himself. 
*'I  look  back,"  he  proceeds,  "on  that  part  of  my  life« 
which  immediately  followed  this  event  with  little  satis- 
faction ;  it  was  a  period  of  gloom,  and  savage  unsocia- 
bility :  by  degrees  I  sunk  into  a  kind  of  corporeal  torpor ; 
or,  if  roused  into  activity  by  the  spirit  of  youth,  wasted 
the  exertion  in  splenetic  and  vexatious  tricks,  which 
alienated  the  few  acquaintances  which  compassion  had 
yet  left  me." 

But  his  despondency  and  discontent  seem  to  have  gra- 
dually given  way  to  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  disposi- 
tion ;  some  evidences  of  kindly  feeling  from  those  around 
him  tended  a  good  deal  to  mitigate  his  recklessness ;  and, 
especially  as  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  drew  towards 
a  close,  his  former  aspirations  and  hopes  began  to  return 
to  him.  He  had  spent,  however,  nearly  six  years  at 
his  uncongenial  employment,  before  any  decided  prospect 
of  deliverance  opened  upon  him.  "  In  this  humble  and 
obscure  state,"  says  he,  "  poor  beyond  the  common  lot, 
yet  flattering  my  ambition  with  day  dreams  which  per- 
haps would  never  have  been  realized,  I  was  found,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  my  age,  by  Mr.  William  Cookesley, 
— a  name  never  to  be  pronounced  by  me  without  venera- 
tion. The  lamentable  doggrel  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  which  had  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  people  of  my  own  degree,  had  by  some  accident 
or  other  reached  his  ear,  and  gv\cu  Vlvkv  a.  curiosity  to 
inquire  after  the  author."     Mr.  Coo^teaX^^ ^  ^\\q  ^^  ^. 
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surgeon,  and  not  rich,  having  learnt  Gifibrd's  history 
from  himself,  became  so  much  interested  in  his  favour, 
that  he  determined  to  rescue  him  from  his  obscurity. 
*^  The  plan,"  says  Gifibrd, ''  diat  occurred  to  him  was  na- 
turally that  which  had  so  often  suggested  itself  to  me. 
There  were,  indeed,  several  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
My  hand-writing  was  bad,  and  my  language  very  incor- 
rect ;  but  nothing  could  slacken  the  zeal  of  this  excellent 
man.  He  procured  a  few  of  my  poor  att^npts  at  rhyme, 
dispersed  them  amongst  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  and, 
when  my  name  was  become  somewhat  familiar  to  them, 
set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  my  relief.  I  still  preserve 
the  original  paper;  its  title  was  not  very  magnificent, 
though  it  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  my  heart. 
It  ran  thus :  '  A  subscription  for  purchasing  the  remainder 
of  the  time  of  William  Gifibrd,  and  for  enabling  him  to 
improve  himself  in  writing  and  English  grammar.'  Few 
contributed  more  than  five  shillings,  and  none  went  be- 
yond ten  and  sixpence, — enough,  however,  was  collected 
to  free  me  from  my  apprenticeship,*  and  to  maintain  me 
for  a  few  months,  during  which  I  assiduously  attended 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Smerdon,** 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  very  compendiously  told. 
The  difficulties  of  the  poor  scholar  were  now  over,  for 
his  patrons  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  progress  he 
made  during  this  short  period,  that,  upon  its  expiration, 
they  renewed  their  bounty,  and  maintained  him  at  school 
for  another  year.  "  Such  liberality,"  he  remarks,  **  was 
not  lost  upon  me  ;  I  grew  anxious  to  make  the  best  re- 
turn in  my  power,  and  I  redoubled  my  diligence.  Now 
that  I  am  sunk  into  indolence,  I  look  back  with  some 
degree  of  scepticism  to  the  exertions  of  that  period." 
In  two  years  and  two  months  from  what  he  calls  the  day 
of  his  emancipation,  he  was  pronounced  by  his  master  to 
be  fit  for  the  University :  and,  a  small  office  having  been 
obtained  for  him  by  Mr.  Cookesley's  exertions  at  Oxford, 
he  was  entered  of  £xeler  College,  that  gentleman  under- 
taking to  provide  the  additional  means  necessary  to  enable 

*  "  The  sum  my  master  recei"ved  wba  M.^"raA^* 
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him  to  live  till  he  should  take  his  deme.  Mr.  Gifibrd's 
first  patron  died  before  his  prot6g^  bad  time  to  fulfil  the 
good  man's  fond  anticipations  of  his  future  celebrity ;  but 
he  afterwards  found,  m  Lord  Grosvenor,  another  much 
more  able,  though  it  was  impossible  that  any  other  could 
have  shown  more  zeal,  to  advance  his  interests.  A  long 
and  prosperous  life,  during  which  he  acquired  a  distin^ 
guished  name  in  the  literary  worid,  was  the  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  humiliation  and  hardshipe  of  his  youth. 
He  was  the  Editor,  for  many  years,  of  the  *  Quarterly 
Review,'  which  was  placed  under  hb  management  at  its 
commencement  in  1809 ;  and  which  attuned  the  most 
distinguished  success,  in  a  great  degree  through  his  judi- 
cious and  careful  attention  to  its  conduct  The  narrative 
from  which  we  have  extracted  the  preceding  pages,  and 
which  is  so  interestingly  written  that  we  have  generally 
preferred  retaining  the  original  words  in  our  abridgment, 
IS  prefixed  to  his  English  version  of  Juvenal,  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeaml  in  1802.  Mr,  GiflSmi  died  in 
London  on  the  31st  of  December,  1826,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age.  It  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  in  his 
history,  and  one  which  shews  how  a  generous  act  some- 
times receives  a  worldly  reward,  that  he  left  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune  to  the  son  of  his  first  most  kind  and  disin- 
terested patron,  Mr.  Cookesley. 

Similar  in   some  respects   to  Gifford's  early  history 
is  that  of  his   contem|)orary  Thomas  IIolckoft,   the 
author  of  '  Hugh  Trevor,*  and  many  other  well  known 
productions  in  light  literature,     llolcroft  has  also  left  us 
part  of  a  memoir  of  his  own  life,  the  composition  of  which, 
however,  he  commenced  too  late  to  live  to  finish.    "  How 
much  he  had  it  at  heart,"  says  the  editor  of  the  manu- 
script, which  was  given  to  tne  world  some  years  after 
the  death  of  the  author,  "may,  however,  be   inferred 
from  the  extraordinary  pains  he  then  took  to  make  some 
progress  in  it.     He  told  his  physicians  that  he  did  not 
care  what  severity  of  treatment  he  was  subjected  to,  pro- 
vided he  could  live  six  months  longer  to  complete  what 
he  had  begun.     By  d\cta,\An%  «c  7»ord  at  a  time,  he  suc- 
cecclcd  ill  bringing  it  doYiti  to  \v\b  iA\siR»Jl}[i  ^^sai.    When 


the  cleartMSS,  mhmteiUMeiy  and  yividoess  of  what  he 
thus  wiote,  are  compared  with  the  feeUe,  half-convulsod 
state  m  which  it  was  written,  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring 
a  stroager  instance  of  the  exertion  of  resolution  and  firm- 
ness ofnund  under  such  circumstances." 

Holcralli  was  boni  in  London  in  the  year  1745,  at 
which  time  Us  iather  wrought  as  a  shoemaker,  and  his 
mother  dealt  in  greens  and  oysters.  His  father,  who 
seems  to  havf»  been  a  person  of  unsettied  habits,  though 
a  well-meanine  and  upright  man,*  knew  very  little  of  his 
boldness,  to  whidi  he  had  not  been  regularly  brcKl,  and, 
in  spite  of  tbe  exertions  both  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
his  aftirs  did  -not  prosper.  When  young  Ilolcrofl  was 
about  six  years  old,  the  family  were  suddenly  removed 
irom  London  to  a  place  in  Berkshire  b^nd  Ascot 
Heath,  where  they  remained  for  about  twelve  months. 
Thomas  had  as  yet  aviiy  been  for  a  short  time  at  a  school 
where  children  were  sent  rather  to  keep  lliem  out  of 
liarm's  way  than  to  learn  an^rthing,  and  to  which  he  used 
to  be  earned  by  an  apprentice  of  his  father's.  This  lad 
afterwards  gained  his  wannest  gratitude  by  making  him 
a  present  of  the  first  two  books  he  ever  possessed,  the 
one  being  the  History  of  Parismus  and  Parismenes, 
already  mentioned  as  one  of  GifFord*s  early  literary  com- 
panions, and  the  other  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  was  while  they  resided  in  Berkshire  that 
his  father  began  teaching  him  to  read.  *'  The  task," 
says  he,  *'  at  first  I  found  difficult,  till  the  idea  one  day 
snddenhr  seized  me,  of  catching  all  the  sounds  I  had  been 
taught  from  th^  arrangement  of  the  letters  ;  and  my  joy 
at  uiis  discovery  was  so  great,  that  the  recollection  of  it 
has  never  been  efiUced.  After  that  my  progress  was  so 
rapid  that  it  astonished  my  father.  lie  boasted  of  me  to 
every  body ;  and,  that  I  might  lose  no  time,  the  task  he 
set  roe  was  eleven  chapters  a  day  in  the  Old  Testament. 
I  might,  indeed,  have  deceived  my  father  by  skipping 
aome  of  the  chapters,  but  a  dawning  regard  for  truth, 
aided  by  the  love  I  had  of  reading,  and  the  wonderful 
histories  I  sometimes  found  in  the  Sacred  VCt\\L\Ti^^^<&x\^- 
rally  iaduoed  me  to  go  through  the  'whole  ol  uv^  \»^« 
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One  day  as  I  was  dtting  at  the  gate  with  my  Bible  m 
my  hand,  a  neighbouring  farmer,  coming  to  see  my 
&thcr,  asked  me  if  I  could  read  the  Bible  ab«ady.  I 
answered,  yes ;  and  he  desired  me  to  let  him  hear  me. 
I  began  at  the  place  where  the  book  was  open,  read 
fluently,  and  afterwards  told  him,  that,  if  he  pleased,  he 
should  hear  the  tenth  chapter  of  Nchemiah.  At  this  he 
seemed  still  more  amazed,  and,  wishing  to  be  convinced, 
bade  me  read.  After  listening  till  he  found  I  could  really 
pronounce  the  uncouth  Hebrew  names  so  much  better, 
and  more  easily,  than  he  supposed  to  be  within  the  power 
of  so  young  a  child,  he  patted  my  head,  gave  me  a 
]X'nny,  and  said  I  was  an  uncommon  boy.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  his  praise  or  his  gift  was  most  flat- 
tering to  me.  Soon  after,  my  father's  apprentice,  the 
kind-hearted  Dick,  who  came  backward  and  forward  to 
my  father  on  his  ailairs,  brought  me  the  two  delightful 
histories  I  have  above  mentioned,  which  were  among 
those  then  called  Chapman's  Books.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  anything  to  have  been  more  grateful  to  ine 
than  this  present.  Parismus  and  Parismenes,  with  all  the 
adventures  detailed  in  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chris- 
tendom, were  soon  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  catcdiism,  or 
the  daily  prayers  I  repeated  kneeling  before  my  father." 
On  leaving  their  house  in  Berksliire,  the  family  were 
obliged  to  adopt  a  wandering  life,  the  mother  turning 
pi^dlar,  and  hawking  her  wares  through  the  outskirts  and 
neighbourhood  of  London,  while  her  son  trotted  after 
her,  and  the  father,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  some 
regular  employment,  in  a  short  time  joining  the  party, 
who  now  extended  their  peregrinations  to  remote  parts 
of  the  country.  While  leading  this  life,  they  endured 
the  greatest  hardships ;  and  upon  one  occasion  were  so 
severely  pressed,  that  Thomas  was  sent  to  beg  from 
house  to  house  in  a  village  where  they  happened  to  be. 
At  length  the  father  managed  to  buy  two  or  three  asses, 
which  he  loaded  with  ham])ers  of  apples  and  pears,  and 
drove  about  thTOU!^  the  country.  But  this  apparent  im- 
provement  in  their  circumstaxiecs  aKoxAed  no  alleviation 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  V»y,    ''TYkfc  XwA  vkONBrtth- 
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ment  I  met  with,''  says  he ;  *'  the  cold  and  wretdied 
mamier  in  whidi  I  was  clothed ;  and  the  excesave  weari- 
neflB  I  endured  in  firittowing  these  animals  day  after  day, 
and  being  obI%ed  to  drive  creatures  perhaps  still  more 
wearjLluBi  a^aeif,  were  miseries  much  too  great,  and 
load^  mj  little  heart  with  sorrows  &r  too  pungent  ever 
to  be  fiofgotten.  Bye  roads  and  high  roads  were  alike  to 
be  travenwd.  bnt  the  ibrmer  far  me  oftoiest,  for  they 
were  then  auaoBt  innumerable,  and  the  state  of  them  in 
winter  wodM  acartely  at  present  be  beiieyed."  Onee, 
he  teiis  M  he  tnenelled  on  foot  thirty  miles  in  one 
day;  and  he  was -at  this  time  only  a'  diild  of  about 
ten  yen  «ld.  During  all  this  time,  he  made  little  or 
no  progma  in  reading — "  I  was  too  much  pressed," 
he  sayti  *'  by  fiitigae,  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness." 
Yet  aa  be  eiMitiDiMd  to  repeat  his  prayers  and  catechism 
morains  and  evening,  and  to  read  die  prayer-book 
and  Bime  oa  fiundaya,  he,  at  least,  did  not  forget  what 
he  bad  fermerly  learned.  On  one  occasion,  too,  he 
states,  that,  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace  having  fallen  into 
his  hands,  his  &ther,  who  was  very  proud  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  son's  talents,  and  particularly  of  his 
memory,  set  him  to  get  by  heart  the  whole  song,  by  way 
of  task,  which  he  performed,  in  the  midst  of  his  toils,  in 
three  days.  His  father  gave  him  a  halfpenny  for  the 
achievement,  which  made  him  think  himself  at  the  time 
quite  a  rich  man. 

When  in  his  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  having  been 
present  at  the  Nottingham  races,  he  was  so  much  struck 
oy  the  contrast  between  his  own  mean  and  ragged  con> 
dition,  and  that  of  the  clean,  well-fed,  and  well-clothed 
stable-boys,  that  he  determined  to  try  if  he  could  not  find 
a  master  to  engage  him  in  that  capacity  at  Newmarket. 
After  much  perseverance,  and  being  turned  off  upon  a 
short  trial,  first  by  one  master  and  then  by  another,  from 
die  little  knowledge  he  was  found  Aa  have  of  riding,  he 
was  at  last  taken  into  the  service  of  a  person  who  was 
Gonsidenite  enough  not  to  expect  him  to  be  2i  ^m^^ 
groom  almost  berore  he  could  have  ever  movmte^  qlVotc^. 
He  Tuyr  torn  began  to  diatmgcdsb  himse\?  \>y  Vw^^  ««^- 
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portiicss  in  his  new  occnpation ;  and  the  language  in 
wliioli  he  speaks  of  his  change  of  drciimstances  forcibly 
INiints  hia  sense  of  the  miseries  irom  which  he  had  been 
oxtrimted.  Allwling  to  the  hearty  meal  which  he  and 
his  (M)inixinions  were  wont  to  make  every  morning  at  nine 
oVl<H*k,  after  four  hours*  exercise  of  their  horses,  he  says, 
**  Nothing,  perha]is,  can  exceed  the  enjoyment  ot  a 
stable-boy's  breakfast :  what,  then,  may  not  be  swd  of 
mine,  wlio  had  so  long  been  used  to  sui!er  hunger,  and 
so  teUloin  found  the  moans  of  satisfying  it  ?*'  "  For  my 
own  part,"  he  adds,  '^  so  total  and  striking  was  the 
(iinniro  which  had  taken  place  in  my  situation,  that  I 
n>iild  not  but  feel  it  very  sensibly.  I  was  more  conscious 
of  it  than  most  boys  would  have  been,  and  therefore  not 
u  little  satisfied.  The  former  part  of  my  life  had  most  of 
it  Ikhu  s|)ent  in  tui'moil,  and  often  in  singular  wretcfacd- 
noss.  I  had  been  exjx)scd  to  every  want,  every  weari- 
m*ss,  ami  every  occasion  of  des|>ondency,  except  t'hat  such 
poor  sufferers  become  reconciled  to,  and  almost  insensi- 
Me  of,  suffering;  and  boyhood  and  beggary  are  fortu- 
nately not  ))rone  to  desiMnd.  Happy  had  been  the  meal 
^^  here  I  had  enough ;  rich  to  me  was  the  rag  that  kept 
me  warm  ;  and  heavenly  the  pillow,  no  matter  what,  or 
how  liartl,  on  whieh  I  could  lay  my  head  to  sleep.  Now 
I  \MV«<  warmly  clothed,  nny  gorgeously  ;  for  I  was  proud 
of  mv  new  Hverv,  and  never  susj)ected  that  there  was 
(lisurace  in  it ;  I  fed  voluptuously,  not  a  prince  on  earth 
[KThaps  with  half  the  appetite,  and  never-failing  relish : 
and,  iiKstead  of  iKMng  oDliged  to  drag  through  the  dirt 
after  the  ma«t  sluggish,  obstinate,  and  dcsinsed  amon<^ 
our  animals,  I  was  mounted  on  the  noblest  that  the  earth 
contains,  hud  him  under  my  care,  and  was  borne  by  hini 
o\er  hill  and  dale,  far  outstripping  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
\N  as  not  this  a  change  such  as  might  excite  reflectiou 
evt»n  in  the  mind  of  a  boy  ?** 

We  nmst,  however,  i>ass  over  the  account  which  he 
i.'iv(\'«  of  his  life  as  a  stahle-l)oy,  interesting  ns  inony  of 
fho  ilctdils  are  into  which  he  enters.    During  his  waitder- 
intrs  fii  rough  the  coun\T>'  V\vVi  Va  ^tKcr,  as  has  lieeii 
aJrciiily  ineiitioneil,  be  V\w\  acwcftX^  \mA  «a>j  ^^Ystv>mUv 
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of  extendinr  bis  knowledge  of  bod» ;  the  Bible,  and 
soch  old  baluds  as  he  met  with  by  chance  on  the  walls 
of  cottages  and  ale-houses,  constitntuig  all  his  reading. 
*^  Books  were  not  then,"  he  remarks,  ''  as  they  fortu- 
natdy'ara  now*  great  or  sftiall,  on  this  subject  or  on  that, 
to  be  Ibimd  In  almost  eyeiy  house.    A  boc^,  except  of 
prayers,  QfT  of  daily  religious  use,  was  scarcely  to  be  secsn 
Dot  uSmm  the  opulent,  m*  in  the  possession  of  the  studi- 
ons;.  ttia  by  the  opulent  they  were  oilen  disregarded 
with  a  desree  of  neglect  which  would  now  be  almost  die- 
graeefiil.'    For  some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Newmarket, 
he  was  not  much  bettor  off.    In  about  half  a  year,  how- 
ever, his  lather  followed  him  to  that  place,  where  he  at 
first  Ibaid  a  little  empkyment  at  his  old  trade  of  making 
d^oeti^and  one  of  ms  shopmates,  who  happened  to  be 
fond  m- books,  and  to  bo  in  possession  of  a  lew,  occasion- 
ally  lent  young  Holcroft  a  yolume  from  his  collection. 
Among  other  works,  >his  person  put  into  his  hands  Giil- 
Ufer't  Tnivels,  and  the   Spectator,  with  which,  the 
former  espedally,  he  was  mucn  delighted.    He  mentions^ 
also,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  the  Pilgrim's  Progi-ess, 
and  other  religious  books,  as  at  this  time  among  his  chief 
fayourites.     As  be  was  one  day  passing  the  church,  he 
heard  some  voices  sinking,  and  was  immediately  seized 
with  a  strong  desire  to  Team  the  art.    Having  approached 
the  church  door,  he  found  the  persons  within  engaged  in 
fining  in  four  parts,  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Lang- 
ham.     They  asked  him  to  join  tliem,  and  his  voice  and 
ear  being  pronounced  good,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
be  taken  into  the  class ;   the  master  offering  to  give  up 
the  entrance  money  of  five  shillings,  in  consideration  of 
his  being  but  a  boy,  whose  wages  could  not  be  great,  and 
the  others  agreeing  to  let  him  sing  out  of  their  books. 
"  From  the  little,     he  proceeds,  "  I  that  day  learned, 
and  from  another  lesson  or  two,  I  obtained  a  tolerable 
conception  of  striking  intervals  upwards  or  downwards, 
such  as  the  third,  the  foiuih,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
octave,  the  chief  feature  in  which  I  soon  understood ;  but 
of  course  I  found  most  difficulty  in  the  tViird,  «\^\)l[v,  «sv^ 
seyenth.    BrerioasJjr,  however,  to  any  g;reat  ipiTo^xe^"a^  \ 
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yvas  obliged  to  purchase  '  Arnold's  Psalmody ;'  and,  stu- 
dious over  this  divine  treasure,  I  passed  many  a  ibrenoon 
extended  in  the  hay-loft.  My  chief,  and  almost  my  only 
difficulty,  lay  in  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  such  tech- 
nical words  as  were  not  explained  either  by  their  own 
tiaturo,  or  by  the  author  in  other  language.  I  was  illite- 
rate ;  I  knew  the  language  of  the  vulgar  well,  but  little 
inore.  Perhaps  no  words  ever  puzzled  poor  mortal  more 
than  I  was  puzzled  by  the  words,  major  and  minor  keys. 
I  think  it  a  duty,  which  no  one  who  writes  an  element- 
ary book  ought  to  neglect,  to  give  a  vocabulary  of  all  the 
words  which  are  not  in  common  use,  in  the  mnguage  in 
which  he  writes,  and  to  explain  them  by  ilie  simplest 
terms  in  that  language ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  by  a 
clear  and  easy  paraphrase.  The  hours  I  spent  by  myself 
in  mastering  whatever  belonged  to  notation,  and  m  learn- 
ing the  intervals,  occasioned  my  progress  to  be  so  yevy 
diftercnt  from  that  of  the  others,  that  it  excited  the  ad- 
pairation  of  them  all ;  and  Mr.  Langham,  the  great  man 
whom  I  then  looked  up  to,  declared  it  was  surprising. 
If  any  part  was  out,  I  heard  it  immediately,  and  often 
struck  the  note  for  them, — getting  the  start  of  Mr.  Lang- 
ham.  If  he  should  hap|>en  to  be  absent,  he  said  that  I 
could  set  them  all  right ;  so  that  by  this,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  my  voice,  I  obtained  the  nickname  of  *  The  sweet 
singer  of  Israel.' " 

llis  wages  were  four  pounds  a  year,  and  he  paid  five 
shillings  a  quarter  to  his  singing  master ;  but,  upon  Mr. 
Langham  offering  to  give  him  lessons  in  arithmetic  also 
for  as  much  more,  he  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  at- 
tended him  daily  for  three  months.  In  that  time  he  got 
so  far  as  Practice  and  the  Rule-of-Thrce.  "  Except 
what  I  have  already  related,"  says  he,  "  these  three 
months,  as  far  as  others  were  concerned,  may  be  truly 
called  my  course  of  education.  At  the  age  of  two  or 
three  and  thirty,  indeed,  when  I  was  endeavouring  to 
acquire  the  French  language,  I  paid  a  Monsieur  Raymond 
twenty  shillings  for  a  few  lessons,  but  the  good  he  did 
me  was  so  little  that  it  was  money  tlirown  away.  At 
Newmarket  1  was  so  intent  on  s\.\xd\\n^  w\>\\\u<t\\^,\kii>t 
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«  wwi  of  better  appmtos  I  have  often  got  «n  old  nail 
nd  etit  up  sums  on  the'  peliiw  of  the  fltable-yard.** 
ihia  wiU  remiiid  the  reader  of  Gifibrd,  with  his  leather 
rnuMT,  mdhia  Uunted  awl  ftxt  a  pea, 

Houroft  eontinned  at  Newmaricet  for  about  two  years 
ad  a  halfy  when  he  detennioed  to  go  to  London  onee 
lore  to  join  hia  &dier,  who  now  keiS  a  cobier'a  stall  in 
kmth  Awflegr  Street.     '*  My  mind,    he  aaysy  "  having 
B  own  ranewhat  peculiar  biiui,  circnnistanees  had  rather 
oncancd  to  ^ignst  me  than  to  invite  my  stay.    I  de- 
posed mj  oompaaians  for  the  groesness  of  their  ideas, 
nd  tiba  total  absence  of  ev^y  ponoit  in  which  the  mind 
ppeand  to  have  any  share.    It  was  even  with  sneers  of 
ontempt  that  tfa^  saw  me  intent  on  acquiring  some- 
nail  portioo;  of  knowledge,  so  that  I  was  fiur  from 
aving  any  prompter  eithor  as  a  friend  or  a  rival."    He 
«B  at  diis  time  neariy  sixteen.    For  some  years  he  oon- 
nned  to  make  shoes  with  his  &ther,  and  at  last  beoame 
I  Me  workman.    Biit  he  grew  every  day  fonder  of 
•ding,'  and,  whenever  he  had  a  shilling  to  spare,  spent 
we  are  told,  in  pdrchasing  books.     In  1765,  having 
Tried,  he  attempted  to  open  a  school  for  teaching 
Idren  to  read  at  Liverpool,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon 
project  in  about  a  year,  when  he  returned  to  town, 
resumed  his  trade  of  a  shoemaker.     Beside  his  dislike 
iis  occupation,  however,  on  other  accounts,  it  brought 
an  asthmatic  complaint  he  had  had  when  a  boy,  and 
f  consideration  made  him  resolve  to  endeavonr  to 
«  from  it.     Even  at  tbis  time  he  had  become  a 
r  for  the  newspapers,  the  editor  of  the  '  Whitehall 
ng  Post'  giving  him  five  shillings  a  column  for 
essays  which  he  sent  to  that  jouroal.     He  again 
tted  to  open  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a ;  but  after  living  for  three  months  on  potatoes 
tter-milk,  and  obtaining  only  one  scholar,  he  once 
1:umed  to  town.     Having  acquired  some  notions 
ition  at  a  debating  club  which  he  had  been  in  the 
'  attending,  he  next  thought  of  goVa^  oiv  \}Ki^ 
\d  obtain^  an  engagement  from  the  maxia^ec  0*1 
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the  Dublin  theatre,  at  a  poor  salary,  which  was  very  ill 
paid,  lie  was  so  ill  treated,  indeed,  in  this  situation, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  about  half  a  ye&r.  He 
then  joined  a  strolling  coni))any  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  wandered  about  as  an  itinerant  actor  for  seven  years, 
during  which  time  he  suffered  a  great  deal  of  misery,  and 
was  often  reduced  almost  to  starving.  In  the  midst  of 
all  his  sufferings,  however,  he  retained  his  love  of  books, 
and  had  made  himself  extensively  conversant  with  Eng- 
lish literature.  At  last,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1777,  he 
came  up  to  London,  and,  by  means  of  an  introduction  to 
Mr.  Sheridan,  obtained  an  engagement  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  at  Drury  Lane.  He  had  just  before  this,  as  a 
desperate  resource,  sat  down  to  compose  a/arce,  which 
he  called  *  The  Crisis,'  and  this  turned  out  the  com- 
mencement of  a  busy  and  extended  literary  career.  The 
farce,  although  only  acted  once,  was  well  received,  and 
it  soon  encouraged  him  to  new  efforts  of  the  same  kincT ; 
yet  he  continued  for  many  years  involved  in  difficulties, 
from  which  it  required  all  his  exertions  to  extricate  him- 
self. The  remainder  of  Mr.  Holcroft*s  history,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  but  stormy  period,  during  which  he 
was  subjected  to  very  severe  usage  on  account  of  certain 
political  opinions  which  he  was  supposed  to  hold,  is 
merely  that  of  a  life  of  authorship.  He  never  became  a 
good  actor,  and  after  some  time  dedicated  himself  en- 
tirely to  literary  occupation.  His  industry  in  his  new 
profession  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  long  list  of  his 
works,  which  comprise  several  of  high  talent  and  esta- 
blished popularity.  In  hb  maturer  years,  beside  many 
other  acquirements,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
French  and  German  languages,  from  both  of  which  he 
executed  several  well-known  translations.* 

Mr.  Holcroft  died  in   1809.     His  life  is  in  many  re- 
spects admirably  calculated  to  answer  the  design  which 

*  AiTiong  others,  that  of  Mad.  Genlis*s  *  VeilMes  du  Cha- 
teau/ which  he  renders,  incorrectly,  *  Tales  of  the  Castle,* 
instead  of '  Evenings  of  (or,  at")  l\ift  CovrnXrvj  House/ 
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he  had  In  Tiew,  he  telb  ns,  iii  writing  the  aocoont  of  the 
enrij  ptrt  of  it,  namdj,— "  to  excite  an  ardent  emula- 
tion in  the  hraatts  of  youthfbl  readers,  by  shewing  them 
how  dBjBcrftieB  may  be  endured,  how  they  may  be  over- 
oome,  and  how  dic^  may  at  h»t  contiribafee,  as  aschool  of 
instractiooi  to  bring  forth  hidden  talent'* 
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[CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Amasement  in  the  Pnisuit  of  Knowledge.  Puraoit  of  Knowledge  hj 
persons  of  rank  or  wealth :  Dcmocritns ;  Anaxagoras :  Nicephortu 
Alphery  ;  Marcus  Aarelias;  Julian;  Charlemagne;  Alfred;  James  I. 
of  Scotland ;  Elizabeth ;  Alphonso  X. 

Many  of  the  examples  we  have  ^ven  show  that  the 
moral  habits  which  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  has  a  ten- 
dency to  create  and  foster  form  one  of  its  chief  recom- 
mendations. Knowledge  is,  essentially  and  directly, 
power ;  but]  it  is  also,  indirectly,  virtue.  And  this  it  is  m 
two  ways.  '  It  can  hardly  be  acquired  without  the  exer- 
tion of  several  moral  qualities  of  high  value ;  and,  having 
been  acquired,  it  nurtures  tastes,  and  supplies  sources 
of  enjoyment,  admirably  adapted  to  withdraw  the  mind 
from  unprofitable  and  corrupting  pleasures.  Some  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  no  doubt,  have  been  bad  men ;  but 
we  do  not  know  how  much  worse  they  might  have  been 
but  for  iheir  love  of  learning,  which,  to  the  extent  it  did 
operate  upon  their  characters,  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise than  beneficial.  A  genuine  relish  for  intellectual 
enjoyments  is  naturally  as  inconsistent  with  a  devotion 
to  the  coarser  gratifications  of  sense  as  the  habit  of  assi- 
duous study  is  with  that  dissipation  of  time,  of  thought, 
and  of  faculty,  which  a  life  of  vicious  pleasure  implies. 

But  knowledge  is  also  happiness,  as  well  as  power  and 
virtue ; — happiness  both  in  the  acquisition  and  m  the  pos- 
session ;  and,  were  the  pursuit  of  it  nothing  better  than  a 
mere  amusement,  it  would  deserve  tlie  preference  over 
all    other  amusements  on   many  accounts.      Of  these, 
indeed,  the  chief  is,  that  it  must  almost  of  necessity  be- 
come something  better  than  an  amusement, — must  invi- 
f  orate  the  mind  as  well  as  entertain  it,  and  refine  snd 
elevate  the  character  while  it  gives  to  listlessness  and 
weariness  their  most  agreeab\e  exci\fc\aen\.  wvd  relaxation. 
^ut,  omitting  this  considera^ou,  \\.  \a  ?^\  ^^  «^\  wxwsft- 
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I  the  beet,  for  oiSber  reasons.  So  fior  from  losmg  any 
of  its  aett  with  time,  the  longer  H  is  known  the 
r  it  is  loved.  There  is  no  other  pastime  that  ca|!i 
mfiared  with  it  in  varieiy.  Even  to  him  who  has 
longest  oonvneant  with  it,  it  has  still  as  nmdi  sot- 
to  offer  as  at  first.  It  majr  be  resorted  to  Jbj  aU, 
'Ciremnstances;  by  both  sexes,  by  the  young  and 
hiy  in  town  or  in  the  countrjr,  by  ium  who  has  only 
den-half  hour  to  give  to  it,  and  by  him  irho  can 
it  nearly  his  whole  day,  in  company  with  others  or 
litode,  which  it  converts  into  tne  most  deJightful 
y.  Above  all,  it  is  the  dieapest  of  all  amusements, 
mseqnendy  the  most  miiversally  accessiblie.  Causes 
i  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reflection  of  every 
r,  and  ^ich,  therefore,  we  need  not  here  stop  to 
in,  have  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  ezduded  our 
ring  population  from  the  enjoyment  of  sdence  and 
ture ;  but  this  state  of  things  is  pasnng  away,  and 
labit  of  readmg  is  extehamg  itself  rapidly,  even 
g  the  humblest  ranks.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural 
;his.  A  book  is  efnphatically  the  poor  man's  luxuiy , 
is  of  all  luxuries  that  which  caff  be  obtained  at  tne 
cost.  By  means  of  itinerating  libraries  fo?  the 
ry,  and  stationary  collections  for  each  of  our  larger 
I,  almost  every  individual  of  the  population  mi^ht 
abled  to  secure  access  for  himself  to  an  inezhaustiole 
of  intellectual  amusement  and  instruction,  at  an  ex- 
!  which  even  the  poorest  would  scarcely  feel.  As 
hese  advantages  have  been  chiefly  in  the  possession 
e  middle  classes,  to  whom  they  have  been  a  source 
lore  of  enjoyment  than  of  intelligence  and  influence. 
Qong  the  highest  orders  of  society,  the  very  cheap- 
jf  literary  pleasures  has  probably  had  the  effect  of 
ig  them  to  be  less  in  fashion  than  others  of  which 
h  can  command  a  more  exclusive  enjoyment.  Even 
distinction  as  eminence  in  intellectual  pursuits  can 
r  must  be  shared  with  many  of  obscure  birth  and 
station,  and  on  that  account  alone  has  doubtless 
jd  often  the  less  worthy  of  ambition  to  liiosfc  yiVo 
aluBfidf  raised  above  the  crowd  by  tlae  «iCCLAen\&  oS. 
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fortune.     Yet,  whatever  emoyment  there  may  really  be 
in  such  pursuits  will  not,  of  course,  ))e  the  less  to  any 
one  because  he  happens  to  be  a  person  of  wealth  or  rank. 
On  the  contrary,  these  advantages  are  perhaps  on  no 
other  account  more  valuable  than  for  the  power  which 
they  give  their  possessor  of  prosecuting  the  work  of 
mental  cultivation  to  a  greater  extent  than  others,    lie 
lias,  if  he  chooses,  a  degree  of  leisure,  and  freedom  fron 
interruption,  greatly  exceeding  what  the  generality  of 
men  enjoy.     Others  have  selaom  more  than  the  mere 
fragments  of  the  day  to  give  to  study,  after  the  bulk  of 
it  has  been  consumed  in  procuring  merely  the  bread  that 
perishcth ;    he  may  make  literature  and  philosophy  the 
vocation  of  his  life.     To  be  enabled  to  do  this,  or  to  do 
it  only  in  small  part,  many  have  willinely  embraced  com- 
parative poverty  in  preference  to  riches.     Among  the 
philosophers  of  the  ancient  world,  some  are  said  to  have 
spontaneously  disencumbered  themselves  of  their  inheritr 
anccs,  that  the  cares  of  managing  then*  property  mieht 
not  interrupt  their  philosophic  pursuits.     Crates,  ThaJes, 
Dcniocritus,  Anaxagoras,  are  particularly  mentioned  as 
having  made  this  sacrifice,     nut  in  those  days,  it  is  to 
be  rememlxsrcd,  knowledge  was  only  to  be  obtained  by 
travelling  into  foreign  countries,  and  those  who  sought  it 
were  therefore  obliged,  before  setting  out  on  the  st-arcb, 
either  to  relinquish  altogether  the  ]>ossessions  they  had 
at  home,  or  to  leave  them  in  charge  of  trustees,  who 
generally  took  advantage  of  their  stewardship  to  embezzle 
or  squander  them.     Doubtless  no  one  of  tne  celebrated 

{Dcrsons  we  have  enumerated  would  have  thrown  away 
lis  patrimony,  if  he  could  have  retained  it  with  as  little 
inconvenience  as  such  an  incumbrance  can  possibly  occa- 
sion a  philosopher  in  our  own  times.     The  only  worldly 
imprudence  even  of  which  they  can  be  fairly  accused,  is, 
that  of  having  preferred  knowledge  to  wealth,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  choice  between  the  two ;  or 
that  of  having  allowed  themselves  to  be  too  easily  cheated 
of  the  latter  J  in  their  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  former. 
IhiylOf  who  had  himself  a  sItou%  sym\)athy  with  tiiis  love 
of  a  quiet  m  preference  lo  a  &v^vi\\«i:A  \\^^^  %\i»i^is  the 
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sMtler  OQiTecdr  ia  the  ctie  of  Demoeritufy  when  he 
flfkyiy  in  hit  artiele  on  that  grett  ftther  of  ntiiral  philo- 
sophj,  **  The  gpah  of  a  great  traveller  reigned  in  him ; 
be  jonniejed  to  the  heart  of  India  in  queat  of  the  riches 
cf  feamiag,  and  beatowed  but  little  thought  on  those 
oliier  ircaami  which  he  had  almost  at  his  door."  Anax- 
agoras,  in  like  ttanner,  although  he  did  not  trayel  so  &r 
from  hoMB  aa  DenBOcriUiSy  still  owed  the  loss  of  his  pro- 
perty to  his  being  dbligped  to  leave  it  in  the  hanos  of 
oChen.  This  ingenious  but  somewhat  fimciful  speculator, 
the  naator  of  Socrates  and  Euripides,  and  the  honoured 
Mend  of  Perideai  was  a  native  of  Clazomenae  in  Ionia, 
and  tiie^daacendant  of  noUe  and  wealthy  ancestors,  whose 
lands  he  inherited ;  but.  determining  to  devote  his  life  to 
philosopfagry  he  did  not  nesitate,  when  only  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  to  bid  adieu  to  his  &ir  possessions,  and, 
craasing  the  JEgean,  to  repair  to  Athens,  where  he  con- 
tiniied  to  pUFsne  his  studies  wlule  his  estate  was  running 
to  wastes  ttid  at  last  maintained  himself  by  giving  lessons 
to  others.  Cicero  mentions  Anaxagoras,  along  with  Py- 
thagoras and  Democritus,  as  having  declined  those  public 
honours,  and  that  share  in  the  management  of  afiairs,  to 
wrhich  bis  birth  and  qualifications  entitled  him  to  aspire, 
*•  for  the  sake,"  as  he  expresses  it,  **  of  ti-anquillity,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  sweetness  of  knowledge,  than  which 
nothing  is  to  man  more  delightfiir'— pre^T^er  tranqmlli- 
taiem^  et  propter  ipsius  sdentiee  suamtatem,  qua  niliil  est 
homimbus  jucundius*  This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who 
had  himself  tasted  the  charms  of  political  power  as  well 
as  those  of  philosophy.t 

We  may  here  notice  the  singular  story  of  Nicephorus 
AuPHEBT,  as  related  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
Alphery  was  bom  in  Russia  about  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  of  the  family  of  the  Czars.  He  was,  wc 
suppose,  of  the  ancient  race  of  Ruric,  which,  alter  occu- 

'■  *  De  Oratore,  lib.  iii. 

f  In  modem  times,  Alfieri,  the  great  Italian  drama^t\^l^ 
gave  up  his  estate  to  his  sister,  in  order  not  to  \>e  ^\sXy\xqX^^ 
by  the  voBUBgement  of  it,  &om  his  poeUcal  stupes. 
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pying  the  throne  for  nearly  eight  centuries,  gave  place 
to  a  new  dynasty  on  the  death  of'  Feodore  Iwanovitch, 
commonly  called  Feodore  I.,  in  1598.  This  event, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  usurpation  of 
Boris  Godunow,  after  he  had  cauficd  Feodore's  odIj 
brother  Demetrius,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  to  be  assaadn- 
ated,  was  the  occasion  of  protracted  troubles  to  Russia. 
It  appears  to  have  been  about  the  commencement  of  these 
convulsions  that  Alphcry  and  his  two  brothers  were  sent 
by  their  friends  for  safety  to  England,  and  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  a  merchant,  connected  by  commercial  rela- 
tions with  their  native  country.  Their  protector  gave 
them  a  liberal  education,  and  at  the  proper  &ge  they 
were  all  entered  of  the  University  or  Oxford.  Soon 
after  this,  however,  two  of  them  were  attadced  by  small 
pox  and  died.  Nicephorus,  the  survivor,  now  resolved 
to  hike  orders  in  the  English  church,  and  accordinglv, 
having  been  ordained,  he  was  appointed  in  1618  to  toe 
living  of  Wooley,  in  Huntingdonshire,  the  income  of 
which  was  barely  sufficient  to  aflbrd  him  a  maintenance. 
By  this  time  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  was  in  the  pos- 
session  of  Michael  Fedrowitch  Romanow,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  i)atriarch  of  the  Greek  church,  and  had,  in  1613, 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  obtained  the  inipcruil 
crown,  which  has  ever  since  been  worn  by  his  descen- 
dants. Thus,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  church  had  re- 
ceived into  her  ranks  the  heir  of  an  empire,  that  empin* 
on  the  other  hand  received  a  sovereign  from  the  church. 
The  disturbances  that  had  so  long  distracted  Russia,  how- 
ever, were  not  settled  by  the  accession  of  Michael ;  anti 
it  is  asserted  that  subsequently  to  this  period  Nicephorus 
was  actually  twice  invited  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
and  ])ut  himself  at  the  head  of  a  ix)werful  party  who  do- 
sired  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  But,  with  a  want  of 
ambition  which  many  will  despise,  although  its  wisdom 
mi<rlit  perhaps  be  defended,  he  preferred  on  both  occa- 
sions his  humble  parsonage  to  this  splendid  temptation. 
Never  having  obtained  any  additional  preferment,  ho 
lonf^  made  himscK  \va\wy  \i^  VW  ^\?»tWv^c  of  his  duties 
in  tbo  lowly  condition  iic  >i«A.  cTD\ycw»A\  ^5A\»&\aRttk 
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-to  be  ngttiei  m  ao  wdbuDy  phuaaopocr.  Hwiy  otltcn, 
hvweter,  mi^  be  ounwnted,  who  e<«n  an  a  thnnu 
have  cattirated  ideoce  and  letters,  and  iDtermiitfled  tbe 
flf  rtodj  with  those  of  io»ereign^.  We  may 
imoDg  the  lUmmn  emperor*  the  exe^ent  Ma>~ 
Anuuiis,  a  pHueewho,  with  aome  &iling^  nuuii- 
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fested  many  virtues  that  have  rarely  adom6d  in  the  same 
degree  either  a  public  or  private  station.  Called  to  the 
imperial  dignity  contrary  to  his  own  wishes, .  Aurelius, 
who  had  been  a  philosopher  before  his  exaltation,  re- 
mained the  same  m  character,  and  as  far  as  possible  in 
habits,  after  he  became  the  master  of  the  world ;  and  he 
is  at  least  one  instance  of  a  naturally  good  dispositioa 
which  power  the  most  unbounded  was  unable  to  corrupt. 
To  our  common  notions,  or  prejudices,  his  giving  nis 
attendance,  when  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  to  a  course 
of  philosophical  lectures  may  seem  to  savour  something 
of  pedantic  display:  but  kings  have  oflen  been  worse 
employed ;  and  it  is  at  any  rate  delightful  to  find  this 
good  and  enlightened  emperor,  after  his  victorious  cam- 
paigns, repairing,  ere  he  returned  home  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  his  impatient  Romans,  to  the  mother- 
city  of  philosophy,  learning,  art,  and  freedom,  the  sub- 
jugated but  still  illustrious  Athens,  and  there  examining 
the  trophies  of  her  old  glory,  mixing  in  her  reli^ous  pro- 
cessions and  ceremonies,  rebuilding  and  re-endowing  her 
schools,  bestowing  new  honours  and  privileges  on  the 
teachers,  and  neglecting  nothing  that  could  make  her 
once  more  the  metropolis  of  the  world  of  letters.  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  is  said  to  have  written  several  books ;  but 
only  one  work,  his  ^  Moral  Reflections,'  composed  in 
Greek,  has  come  down  to  us.  How  happy  would  nations 
be,  this  prince  was  wont  to  exclaim  m  the  words  of 
Plato,  if  the  philosophers  were  their  kings,  or  their  kings 
were  i)hilosophers.  And  he  afforded  in  himself,  equally 
able  as  was  his  administration  of  afiairs  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war,  at  least  one  splendid  exem- 
plification of  the  truth  of  his  favourite  remark — which  yet 
might  not  be  found  to  hold  generally  good,  unless  philo- 
sophy were  to  include,  as  it  did  in  him,  practice  as  well 
as  s])eculation.  The  emperor  Julian,  m  a  later  age, 
though  perhaps  equalling  Marcus  Aurelius  in  literary 
talents  and  accomplishments,  and  endowed  also  with 
many  greaX  qualities  by  nature,  does  not  exhibit  to  us 
quite  so  ibeautiful  a  picture  of  philosophy  on  a  throne. 
I  Me  bad  neither  the  simplicity,  aViiCftt\\?f ,  and  perfect 
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tnitiifaliietB  of  his  predecessor's  moral  character,  nor  the 
ummpassioned  sagacity  and  clearness  of  yision  which  dis- 
trngmshed  his  understanding ;  and  is  chargeable  indeed 
wiuL  actiiig  in  many  respects  in  a  spirit  of  affectation  and 
blind  plre|adice,  anything  but  creditable  to  a  philosopher. 
Tety  ianag.  his  short  reign  of  little  more  than  a  year  and 
a  hufy  Julian  proved  himself  both  an  able  monarch  and  a 
man  poasessed  of  great  virtues.  In  war  his  ^our  was 
only  equalled  by  his  clemency.  An  enemy  to  all  luxury 
and  ezoeasy  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power,  by  his 
anthcHity  and  his  ezamj^e,  to  repress  the  growing  extra- 
TagaDoea  and  d^Muicheries  of  the  times,  and  abolished 
many  cnBtomi  of  the  imperial  court  which  he  considered 
only  oocanoBS  of  expense  and  efiemmate  indulgence. 
Miich  of  his  time  was  sp^t  in  conversmg  with  learned 
meo,  much  in  solitary  study ;  indeed,  from  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  n]|;ht  till  morning  was  generally  devoted  by 
him,  even  darmg  his  campaigns,  to  reading  and  writing. 
He  has  left  several  works,  all  written  in  Greek,  which 
was  then  the  language  of  the  court. 

In  a  still  more  recent  but  much  darker  age,  we  find 
literature  cultivated  with  zeal  by  the  emperor  Charle- 
xftAONB,  when  there  were  few  other  individuals  to  whom 
it  was  at  all  an  object  of  attention  throughout  his  vast 
dominions.  This  great  conqueror,  whose  life  was  spent 
in  almost  incessant  wars,  was  yet  wont  to  give  whatever 
leisure  he  could  spare  to  reading,  writing,  and  the  con- 
verse of  the  learned ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  his 
letters  and  other  compositions  are  still  extant.  Even 
when  confined  to  bed  by  sickness,  he  was  accustomed 
to  amuse  himself,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  and 
contemporary  Eginhard,  in  attempting  to  imitate  the  ela- 
borately  ornamented  characters  common  in  the  books 
of  that  age, — a  statement  which  has  been  erroneously 
interpreted  as  importing  that  all  his  progress  in  the  art 
of  writing  consisted  merely  in  these  ineffectual  essays. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  from  other  circumstances, 
that  he  was  ramiliar  with  this  art.  The  greatest  ser- 
^ce,  however,  which  Charlemagne  retidet^\.Ck  V^t(\\\v^ 
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was  bis  munificent  patronage  of  its  professors,  «id  the 
readiness  and  zeal  with  which  he  lent  himself  to  'noious 
schemes  fm*  its  restoradon  and  diffbsion.  The  UniTcr- 
sity  of  Paris,  as  is  well  known,  sprang  from  a  semi- 
nary wbidi  he  established  in  his  palace  (hence  oQled 
the  Palatine  school),  and  in  the  institution  of  ^diidi  his 
principal  adviser  and  assistant  was  our  coimtiTman,  tiie 
able  and  accomplished  Alcuin.  This  sdiool  was  opened 
about  the  year  780,  while  its  projector  was  yet  in  tiie 
very  midst  of  his  wars.  While  letters,  long  forgotten 
both  in  courts  and  general  society,  were  tiios  enjoying 
the  protection  of  Charlemagne  in  the  West,  the  nmous 
Haronn  Al  Raschid  (or  the  Just),  whose  name  tiie  '  Ara- 
bian Nights'  Entertainments '  nave  made  so  familiar  to 
every  r^er,  and  whose  extensive  dominions  entitied 
him  to  be  regpEuxled  as  Emperor  of  tiie  East,  was  afiording 
tiiem  equal  encouragement  in  that  quarter  of  the  ^obe. 
Haroun  was  himself  indeed,  an  excellent  poet,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  proficien<y  in  various  branches  of  learn- 
ing. But  at  this  time  the  Moors  were  very  connderaUy 
a-head  of  the  nations  of  Christendom  in  civilization  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts.  The  two  great  potentates  we 
have  mentioned,  between  whom  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
earth  was  divided,  are  recorded  to  have  corresponded 
with  each  other;  and  in  the  year  807  an  ambassador 
from  the  Caliph  arrived  in  France,  bringing  with  him 
various  presents  for  Charlemagne.  Among  these  was  a 
clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  which  excited  especial  admira- 
tion, as  a  contrivance  beyond  anything  which  ingenuity 
had  yet  invented  in  Europe.  Another  of  Haroun's  pre- 
sents was  a  set  of  chess-men,  some  of  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Charlemagne 
reigned  from  the  year  768  to  814,  when  !he  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one ;  and  Haroun  Al  Raschid  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven  in  809,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three 
years. 

But  our  own  Alfred,  whose  extraordinary  attunmcnts 

in  leanung,  made  in  the  latter  portion  of  a  short  and  very 

busjr  life,  we  hare  already  bneftj  iwrtioed,  sheds  a  much 

brighter  glory  over  the  ninth  ceutvHl  ^'^^"'^  ^Vw\«»a<£ne 
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aad  the  Caiift  Hanxm  do  over  the  eightL  Alfred  was 
bora  in  ^jmr  849,  auxseeded  to  tiie  crown  in  871,  and 
liis  TOffk  extended  to  the  doae  of  iiie  oenUny.  Even 
the  unuiul  kteneas  of  the  period  at  whidh  lus  acquaint- 
ance wilii  books  eomnieiiced  was  but  the  least  of  the  un- 
toward oncvmstanoes  with  wfaidL  tius  woniderfid  man  had 
to  coolBiidm  his  pursoitof Jknowledge.  Bom^as  he  was, 
the  son  of  a.]dne,  how  scanty  woe  the  means  of  educa- 
tion of  whicii benad it  in  his  power  to  avail  himself,  com- 
pared with  those  which,  in  oar  bam»er  days,  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  peasant  I  In  tliat  age  it  de- 
manded the  pnoe  of  a  goooly  estate  to  purchase  a  book ; 
end  in  E^gttnd,  especially,  teftehers  were  so  scarce,  that 
Alfred*  so  kitt  as  he  continued  merely  a  prince  de- 
pendent upon  bis  &ther  or  ids  elder  brothers,  actually 
seems  to  nave  been  without  the  requisite  resources  to 
procure  their  -services.  Nodung,  as  his  biographer, 
Asser,  infiinns  us,  was  a  more  frequoit  subject  of  regret 
with  him,  than  tiiat,  during  the  only  time  of  bis  life  when 
he  had  either  health  or  leisure  for  study,  he  had  thus 
been  left  utterly  without  the  means  of  obtaining  instruc- 
tion. For  as  soon  almost  as  he  had  passed  his  boyhood, 
he  was  obliged  to  engage  in  active  duty  as  a  soldier ;  and 
the  incessant  toils  of  a  military  life,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  is  recorded  to  have  fought  no  fewer  than  fifty 
battles,  as  well  as  to  have  undergone  a  succession  of 
hardships  and  sufierings,  under  which  an  ordinary  mind 
would  have  broken  down  in  despair,  consumed  not  a  few 
of  the  best  of  his  succeeding  years.  And  even  after  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  when  we  consider  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  extensive  literary  labours  which  he  accom- 
plishedf  he  not  only  attended  to  his  multi&rious  public 
duties  with  a  punctuality  that  has  never  been  surpassed, 
but,  notwithstanding  his  harassing  bodily  ailments,  signal- 
.  ized  himself  by  his  prowess  and  dexterity  in  every  manly 
exercise,  we  may  well  ask  by  what  mysterious  art  did  he 
find  time  for  all  this  variety  of  occupation  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  he  found  time  by  never  losing  it.  Time  is  the 
only  gift  or  commodity  of  which  evenr  inanY;Vvo\\N^\)i^ 
just  the  same  share.     The  passing  day  \s  eiLacXX'^  q'I  ^<& 
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same  dimensions  to  each  of  us,  and  by  no  oontrivanoe  cm 
any  one  of  us  extend  its  duration  by  so  much  as  a  minute 
or  a  second.  It  is  not  like  a  sum  of  money,  which  we 
can  employ  in  trade,  or  put  out  to  interest,  and  thereby 
add  to  or  multiply  its  amount.  Its  amount  is  unalterable. 
We  cannot  "  make  it  breed ;"  we  cannot  even  keep  it  bv 
us.  Whether  we  will  or  no,  we  must  spend  it ;  and  au 
our  power  over  it,  therefore,  consists  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  spend  it.  Part  with  it  we  must ;  but  we  may 
give  it  cither  for  something,  or  for  nothing.  Its  mode 
of  escaping  from  us,  however,  being  very  subtle  and 
silent,  we  arc  exceedingly  apt,  because  we  do  not  feel  it 
passing  out  of  our  hands  like  so  much  told  coin,  to  forget 
that  we  are  parting  with  it  at  all ;  and  thus,  fit>m  mere 
heedlessness,  the  precious  possession  is  allowed  to  flow 
away  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  no  value.  The  first  and 
principal  rule,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  economizing 
and  right  employment  of  time,  is  to  habituate  ourselves 
to  watch  it.  Alfred  knew  this  well ;  and  we  may  here 
relate  the  method  he  adopted  to  measure  the  passing  hours, 
in  his  want  of  those  more  artificial  time-pieces  which  we 
possess.  Having  made  his  chaplains,  as  Asser  in  his 
simple  narrative  informs  us,  procure  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  wax,  ho  ordered  six  candles  to  be  prepared,  each 
r.f  twelve  inches  long,  which  he  had  found  would  to- 
gether burn  for  ibur  and  twenty  hours.  Having  marked 
the  inches  on  them,  therefore,  he  ordered  that  they  should 
be  lighted  in  succession,  and  each  three  inches  that  were 
(onsumed  he  considered  as  recording  the  flight  of  an  hour. 
*'  But  finding,"  continues  the  historian,  **  that  the  candles 
burned  away  more  quickly  at  one  time  than  at  another,  on 
account  of  the  rushing  violence  of  the  winds,  which  some- 
times would  blow  night  and  day  without  intermission, 
through  the  doors  and  windows,  the  numerous  chinks  in 
the  vails,  or  the  slender  covering  of  the  tents,  he  be- 
thought him  how  he  might  prevent  this  inconvenience  ; 
and,  having  contrived  artfully  and  wisely,  he  ordered  that 
a  Janthom  slioiild  be  fairly  fashioned  of  wood  and  horn  ; 
for  white  horn,  when  8cra\>eOL  tV\\iv,  allows  the  light 
to  pass  through    even  like  gXaaa.     '^^^  cm^^i,  ^&«!Wi- 
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fore,  beiug  placed  in  the  laiitbom,  thus  wonilcrfully  con- 
structed, aa  we  have  said,  of  wood  and  lioni,  wiu  lioth 
protected  from  the  wind,  and  shone  during  the  night 
a^  luuiinoosly  without  as  within."  Every  heart  wil)  ac- 
knowledge that  tliere  is  something  not  a  httic  interesting, 
and  even  touching;,  in  these  homely  details,  wliich  paint 
to  us  so  graphically  the  poor  aecomi^iodations  oi'  every 
kind  in  the  midst  of  which  Alfred  had  to  pursuo  his 
studies,  and  the  humble  Enattera  with  which  bis  great 
mind  wa»  often  obliged  to  occupy  itself  in  contriving  tho 
means  of  gratifying  its  noble  aspirations.  This  Illustri- 
ous man,  indeed,  seems  aJinost  to  nave  lifted  himself  qiuio 
above  the  tyranny  of  circumstances ;  realizing,  in  tho 
most  disadvantageous,  nearly  all  that  could  be  espeeted 
or  desired  in  the  must  favourable.  'I'he  diSicultits  with 
which  he  had  lo  contend,  in  truth,  formed  the  very  soil 
out  of  which  no  small  portion  of  his  greatiic^  grew. 
Among  kings  he  is  not  only  the  Great,  but  the  lery 
greatest.  If  we  look  merely  to  his  zeal  and  services  in 
Ijehalf  of  literature,  it  is  imposeiblo  lo  name  any  royal 
personage  that  can  be  compared  with  him  either  in  classic 
untiquity  or  in  modem  times.  A  genuine  love  for  letters, 
and  a  proficiency  in  them,  in  the  possessor  of  a  throne, 
is  worthy  of  our  admiration,  in  whatever  age  or  countiy 
the  phenomenon  may  be  recorded  to  have  been  witnessed  ; 
because  it  must  always  i>e  considered  as  a  striking  example 
of  a  triumph  over  seductions  that  are  generally,  of  all 
others,  found  the  most  difficult  to  resist,  and  have,  ac- 
cordingly, been  of  all  others  tho  most  seldom  roasted. 
But  of  the  other  learned  kings  of  whom  we  read  in  history, 
Si>me  were  literary  in  a  literary  age ;  others,  naturally 
unfitted  for  the  more  active  duties  of  their  station,  took 
to  philosophy,  or  pedantry,  as  a  refuge  from  insignificance ; 
some  had  caught  the  love  and  the  habit  of  study  before 
they  hod  mounted  a  throne,  or  had  dreamed  of  mounting' 
one ;  above  all,  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  been  care- 
fully educated  and  trained  to  letters  in  their  youth.  Itiit 
it  ia  told  only  of  Alfred,  that,  without  an  example  to  Inok 
to,  without  eren  the  advantages  of  the  nct^  aca.'Kw^^^ 
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education,  in  an  unlearned  agpe,  and  a  still  more  unlearned 
country,  he,  who  had  been  only  a  soldier  from  his  jouth 
upwards,  withdrew  himself  of  nis  own  aooord  fitnn  the 
rude  and  merely  sensual  enjoyments  of  all  his  predeceaaorB 
and  all  hb  contemporaries,  to  devote  hiraaelf  to  intel- 
loctual  pursuits,  and  to  seek  to  intertwine  with  the  martial 
laurels  that  already  bound  his  brow  the  more  honourable 
wrinith  of  litcrury  distinction. 

Of  ihe  royal  [lersonages  of  our  own  countiy  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  love  and  cultivation  of 
letters,  tiie  most  eminent,  next  to  Alfred,  is  Jabus  I.  of 
Scotland,  whose  poem,  entitied  the  *  King's  Quhair,* 
couinosod  by  him  during  his  imprisonment  in  Windsor 
("astle,  we  have  already  mentioned.  James  was  boni 
in  1394,  but,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  king  of 
£ngland  in  1405,  was  detained  in  that  country,  mottiy 
in  dose  confinement,  till  liis  thirtieth  year ;  afiter  which, 
Imvini;  been  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland,  he  reigned 
for  thirteen  years,  and  was  at  last  cruelly  assassinated 
in  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Perth,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1437,  by  a  faction  of  his  nobles,  whom  his 
uttoiuptoil  rotbmis  dissatisistied.  Literature  had  been  the 
|)rinci})al  solace  of  James's  long  imprisonment,  and  he 
[)rou^iit  with  him  to  the  throne  the  tastes  which  he  luid 
u<H]iiireii  in  his  exile.  He  certainly  contributed  very 
t»sseiuially,  even  during  his  sliort  reign,  to  promote  the 
civil i:uit ion  of  his  native  country.  Nothing  can  exceed 
tlie  wiuinth  of  the  ailiniration  with  which  all  the  old  his- 
torians s|Knik  of  his  genius  and  accomi)lishmeii ts,  and  of 
the  etHH't  which  his  esanijile  had  in  dithising  among  his 
}KH)|)Ie  that  spirit  of  literar}'  cultivation,  and  love  for  all 
eleij:aiit  and  nitellectual  accom{)lishments,  by  which  he 
was  himself  distinguished.  He  was  a  proficient,  we  are 
told,  in  the  Latin  language,  and,  some  authorities  add, 
i'ven  in  the  (ireek,  although  this  last  statement  must  be 
regarded  as  a{XXTyphal,  all  things  considered.  His  mas- 
tery over  his  native  tongue  was,  at  all  events,  his  most 
jvuiarkahie  endowment.  The  songs  and  other  metrical 
jMcces  wbhh  he  compotsed  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  though 
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now  poobihlir  all  lost,  are  aakl  to  haTe  loBg  ocmtinued 
to  be  tibii^  (k£g^.  of  all  danes  of  his  ooontiyiiien ;  and 
to  tbeir  infibmoe  we. are,  in  all  profaal^hT',  ^  ^'"'^ 
much-  of  that  umrerBal'  msotMlaty  to  poetrj  which  has 
ever  rant;  ^itingiiuhed'  the  Seottiah  peasantry,,  and: 
which  hm^gfitty^  itself  in  the  creatioa  of  a  body  of 
tradhkoaiy  fene,  of  wooderfid  extent  and  richness. 
Give  me^  some  one  ha8>saidj,the.mak]ng.of  a  pecmle's 
balladsy  and  I  care  not  wlrai  has  the  making  of  uieir 
laws.  JMse  opinien  oonyeved  in  this  reraaik  be  correct, 
James  I.!  periwps  influenced  the  character  of  Mb  country- 
men <piite  as  modi  as  any  of.  their  IcsialaAors.  Some 
anthondeadio  dttm  for  tins  prince  the  honour  of  being 
the  J&tberDf' tile  pecoliar. music  of  lus  country.  He  is 
recorded JbTomr  old  chronicleES  to  have  been  eminentiy 
skilled  bMa*  in  yoeal  and  instnunentsl  nmsic,  and  to 
have  potfirmed  on  no  lesr  than  dght  different  instru- 
mentSx  of  wldch  the  one  on  wfaidt  he  most  excelled  ia 
stated  to.  faave  been  the  harp.  Bot^  at  any  rate,  irom  the 
time  of  James*  we  may  date  the  proper  commencement 
of  the  literatm'e  of  Scotiaad,  to  wnicn,  indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  also  given  not  a  little  of  the  peculiar  character 
that  long  distinguished  it.  His  own  writings,  as  has 
been  stated,  were  poetical  compositions,  in  the  style 
that  had  been  so  recently  introduced  by  Chaucer,  whom, 
in  his  '  Quhair,'  he  expressly  mentions  as  his  master. 
The '  Quhair  '^is  an  elegant  poem,  displaying  considerable 
descriptive  talent ;  but  the  tradition  respecting  some  of 
James  s  more  popular  poetical  compositions  is  that  they 
evinced  powers  of  humour  of  the  very  hi^est  order. 
Before  his  day  Fordun  had  written  his  prose  chronicle 
of  Scottish  kings,  and  Barbour  his  metrical  work  en- 
titied  '  The  Bruce ;'  but  these,  notwithstanding  some 
passages  of  vivid  description  in  the  latter,  which  cer- 
tainly give  its  author  consid^tible  pre-eminence  among 
the  dass  to  which  he  belongs,  were  merely  such  works 
as  have  been  produced  among,  every  people  having  the 
use  of  letters^  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  for  them- 
selves what  may  be  called,  a  history ;  and  indicate  wol  ^^ 
much  that  a  national  literature  nas  \akexv  tqq\.  ^sstRsiN^ 
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thoiii,  as  simply  that  they  have  reached  a  certdn  anfi- 
()uity,  unil  have  a  |Kist  national  existence  to  look  back 
u|K)n.  That  ^  hioh  alone  "we  can  properly  call  the  author- 
ship of  Sit^tland  I'ommences  "with  the  ^vorks  of  king 
«1  antes,  and  is  I'ontinued  by  those  of  Dunbar,  Gavin 
Ooutflus,  and  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  who  may  all  in  some 
sort  Iv  lonsideri'd  ;is  his  imitators,  or  at  least  as  having, 
liivo  l»inis*»ir.  taken  their  inspiration  from  that  new-bom 
iHH'irx  of  Kngiunil  with  which  he,  there  can  be  little 
double  was  the  iirst  to  make  his  countn-men  acquainted. 

Few  kings,  theni'ore,  in  spite  of  the  iiulure  of  many  of 
his  pn\ioctiHi  (x^Iiticai  reforms,  have  done  more  for  their 
suhJtH'ts  than  Janu's  diil  for  his.  lie  regenerated  them 
by  moans  mon»  jxiwerful  than  any  merely  political  con- 
iri\.uut\ii,  when  he  exhibitiHl  Ivfoiv  them  for  the  iirst 
time  the  gniivs  and  attractions  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
ami  i:radua11y  stnluiwl  thoni  by  the  charm  of  his  example 
to  the  h>^e  of  the  arts  and  elegancies  of  civilized  life, 
l^ws  and  institutions  are.  after  all.  in  themselves,  but 
;ho  dfad  skeleton  of  s^x'iety.  and  can  oidy  derive  their 
ti.v  ar.d  etficionoy  fnnu  the  spirit  brvathed  into  them  by 
the  charaoter  and  moral  ivnditiini  of  the  people.  They 
ar\*  t!io  Ixxiy  ;  this  is  tb.o  air. mating  SiHil.  In  giving, 
rliO'vforw  :o  l»is  v\H:n:rv.'.io:i  il.o  first  imiudsos  of  literarv 
ivr-:'.i".:.out.  iio  ca^o  :!":oni  SiMuoiliijig  Ivxior  e\en  than 
i;vv\;  '.aws.  Uvaus*"  :i  >^as  ihat  which,  while  it  would 
ow*:'.t.uVi\  oiuiMo  ihoiu  ;..*  s^-vun*  gixxl  laws  for  ti.om- 
^'".^cs,  a:  tho  isirao  time  ivuKi  alone  tit  thorn  for  ihoir 
o:-  oy.t'.o:i!.  I  lis  liro,  not  *.oss  than  his  death,  was  u  sa- 
ov:riiv  :o  his  zoo!  tor  rhoir  i:v;>rv.nomont :  for.  wi:h  tastes 
.i-.'.vi  habiis  that  iouvi-a:  ;o  s^'jvirato  him  s<^  i.vmp:otc!y 
f:vui  :vs  si::\i«vts.  h*s  :\'sio>rAV,  e\en  as  a  klnc.  in  ^vt- 
ijud  ii:'.:>!  f-.a»o  l\\:;  V.t  by  him  as  tar  mor\*  inily  exile 
I  hail  o^  on  i".  is  i'n*\V4:s  impris^^r.'.-.xnu.  \o:  uo  ha\o  no 
n*asvui  tv>  th-'.'.ik  ;!m:.  a::r.oaih  Ivs  da\s  were  s:x'u:  iirst 
in  dura'.KV  *l»rv\u;,and  li-o:*  i:i  wors<»  tlvui  oIura:uv  at 
hv4uo,  ho  e^vr  indulcvvl  ::i  Ji::v  weak  or  uiuiutliul  mur- 
uiuKug  at  nis  niie.  l.^i  use  vvi*.tr;in-,  wo  garner  tH»m 
«tf  fhdt  w  rt\4rt\l  of  hiui.  :!u:.  dariaa:  the  short  ix-r.vxi  i»t* 
»  ii^  nbtm  he  w»  p^nuitxt^  V)  mv:k>Kl-,h  :b[e  «orld. 
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be  sbcywed  hinuelf  of  a  dieerful  and  even  joyous  spirit, 
and  ioand  the  means  of  making  himself  bi4[>P7  even  in 
tiie  nddst  of  tiie  hardest  fortune  that  was  dealt  out  to 
him.  With  his  intellectual  endowments  and  his  love 
of  letten,  he  had  sooroes  of  happiness  whidi  few  in  his 
station  hare  ever  enjoyed,  and  these  were  blessings  which 
the  fidssitndes  of  outwaid  fortune  had  but  little  power 
to  aflfoet 

We  ndf^t  add  seTerai  names  to  the  list  of  learned 
kings,  even  from  the  monardis  of  our  own  country. 
HxncT  !•,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
obtuned  tte  Hniame  of  Beandere^  or  the  Learned,  from 
his  ppoAdanenf  in  the  literature  of  the  times.  Daring  the 
sixteenth  eMhny,  classical  and  theologioil  erudition  was 
80  modi  in  ftahion,  tiiat  persons  of  the  very  highest  rank, 
and  of  both  lezes,  very  generally  received  wlmt  is  called 
a  learned  edocalion.  it  is  related  of  the  emperor 
diarlea  V.,  diat,  liavingbeen  upon  one  occasion  addressed 
by  an  ambassador  in  a  Latm  oration,  he  was  so  much 
affected  at  finding  himself  unable  perfectly  to  follow  the 
speaker,  that  he  publicly  reproached  himself  for  his  inat- 
tention, when  a  boy,  to  the  instructions  of  his  tutor,* 
who,  he  remarked,  had  often  warned  him,  that  a  day 
would  come  when  he  would  regret  his  negligence.  So 
universally  in  those  days  was  this  sort  of  learning  ex{)ected 
in  crowned  heads.  Accordingly  we  find  almost  all  our 
sovereigns  of  that  age  proficients  in  the  ancient  languages, 
and  adepts  in  polemical  divinity.  Henry  VIII.  dis- 
puted, through  the  press,  with  Luther,  in  Latin.  His 
son,  Edward  VI.,  had  he  lived,  would  probably  have 
given  proofs  of  still  greater  accomplishments  in  the  same 
department  of  scholarship.  One  of  his  tutors  was  Sir 
John  Chdce,  of  whom  Milton  speaks,  in  a  well-known 
sonnet,  as  having  taught  '*  Cambridge,  and  King  Ed- 
ward, Greek;"  and  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
times,  that  this  learned  individual  was  soon  after  selected 
to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.     Queen  Eliza- 

*  The  same  who  afterwards  became  Yot^,  xjaAet  ^Jaa^oSSfc 
of  Adrian  F/.— See  ante,  p.  9. 
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BETH,  we  need  hardly  remark,  is  &mous  ss  a  lomcd 
princen.  She  alio,  like  her  royal  predecenor,  King 
Alfred,  completed  an  Eog^iih  tnuulanon  of  Boethius'a 
'  CMuolatiotu  of  Fhilosophy ' — a  woric  which,  in  addition 
to  havioK  been  thiu  rendered  into  the  rotiacuLir  tongue 
b/ two  of  the  greatest  of  our  mooarchs,  had  the  hooourof 


ffllnbeth. 

:e  from  Chaucer,  the  fether  of  our 
uccessor,  James,  had  more  leam- 
good  tense,  and  yna  a  pedant  rather  than  a 
scholar;  tat,  with  less  learning,  he  certainly  would  not 

*  The  original  copy  of  Qoeen  Elizabeth's  tnuulatioa  of 
Boethius,  parti;  in  her  m^estT's  hand-wiiting,  and  partly  ia 
that  of  her  secretary,  was  dtBCoyered,a  few  'jea.n  e.^/iii.'CaK, 
Stale  Pa^r  OSce. 
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Iiave  been  a  wiser  kinr .  He  it  liie  iHlHwe,  hoiieTCr, 
that  has  perhaps  contriputed  Mflrelhm  mj  oawr  to  oo»* 
firm  the  conunon  prmudieey  iSuX  a  tarte  §at  lettan  m, 
after  all,  no  vefj  cwsirtl^  qnil^f  m  die  poMenoref  a 
tintme.  Kit  be  meant  that  menirimifslMnregeMnllf 
been  bed  kiosSy  the  notion  is  eerlndj  net  bone  eat  m 
the  facts  of  histocy.  It  aqr  be  ammrted  wMi  maeh 
greater  truth  that,  fai  ili  of  ttooe  wInil  ■oCifUhitoBMfef 
th«r  8ch<darshipy  have  siwwn  Ihentaiei  jnnworthj  i 
their  high  station,  that  Miiolandrfp  baa  Tel  ben  a  « 
mgcpuUity,  bothinitselfyand  in  itsefiKta.  If, 
all  that  is  meant  be  only  that  leandiw  iiaa  aonn  to 
to  become  pedantic  on.  a  tbfone,  tiw  niy  be-ndarittidi 
ibr  it  is  a  natuial  conseqiienoe  of  the  posoMkni  Wngw 
mmsual:  but  even  tins  result,  iriun-it  Jiaa  JapfOBsd, 
has,  in  by  ftr  the  mi^forily  criT  omoil  ibnaed  hot  a  t§tj 
triffine  dmwbadc  upon  tiie  good  wifli  trliicii  Hwaaeob- 
nected.  James  certainly  baa  not  gained  flBadi  ^ciedBt  to 
his  name  hr  his  authonhip;  thoogh  it  duamiea  to  bo 
remarked,  that  it  is  posteritr  that  ras  been  leaat-todid- 
gent  to  his  pretennons.  In  his  own  daf  bis  learning  pie- 
cored  him  great  admiration,  not  only  from  the  mere 
courtly  flatterers  of  the  time,  but  from  many  of  its  most 
distinguished  scholars — for  evidence  of  which,  we  need 
go  no  farther  than  to  the  dedication  of  their  work  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  authors  of  our  admirable  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  still  commonly  printed  at  its  head. 
The  character  of  the  man,  however,  the  species  and 
quality  of  the  learning  which  he  had  acquired,  and  above 
tdl  the  spirit  of  the  age,  had  more  share  in  making  James 
the  pedant  that  he  was  than  any  disadvantage  under 
which  his  station  placed  him. 

Another  name,  which  is  sometimes  quoted  as  that  of  a 

king  to  whom  learning  was  a  misfortune  rather  than  a 

blessing,  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Aif  honso  X.,  king  of 

Castile  and  Leon,  commonly  called  the   Wise,      This 

prince,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  certainly 

unlucky  in  his  schemes  of  political  amlntion;   and  the 

rain  attempt  he  made  to  obtKUi ^^Mseakjoof  the  imperial 

crown  involved  him  in  a  aenea  oi  caSfflOBofiosa^  «iA  «wbw- 
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tiially  ]ed  to  his  dpthnmement.  But  it  (iocs  not  appear 
that  bb  literary  and  scientific  arqiiirementa,  go  eitraor- 
(linarj  for  his  age,  had  anything  to  do  in  (M^co^oning  the 
errors  to  whiL-h  ne  owed  his  ruin,  ortbut,  with  less  learn- 
ing, he  would  have  been  either  more  prudent,  or  niore 
Ibrtunate.  As  it  was,  Alphonso,  notwithstanding  the 
troubles  in  which  hi^  reign  was  pesaed,  cuntcrred  such 
services,  both  upon  his  own  country  and  upon  the  world 
at  large,  as  lew  royal  names  have  to  boHst  of.  Spiuii 
owes  to  him,  not  only  her  earliest  national  history  and 
translation  of  tbe  Scriptures,  but  the  restoration  ol'  her 
principal  university,  the  introduction  of  the  vemaculai; 
tongue  in  public  proceedings  and  documents,  and  the  pro-, 
inulgation  of  an  admirable  code  of  laws ;  utid  adeuce  ta 
indebted  to  this  monarch  for  the  celebrated  netrononncal 
tables  known  hy  his  names,  the  earliest  which  were  com- 
piled subsequeully  to  those  given  in  the  Almagest  of 
rtolemy,  who  Hourished  in  the  eecimd  century.  Accord- 
ing to  some  uccuunta,  Alphonso  spent  the  large  sum  of 
100,000  crowns  on  the  preparation  of  these  bibles,  ia 
which  he  wus  assisted  by  others  of  tile  most  learned  as- 
tronomers of  the  time.  They  went  through  several 
editious,  even  atler  the  invention  of  printing,  and  con- 
tinued, indeed,  to  be  generally  used  by  asr 
It  of  ue  dxteenth  century. 


I 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 

Peter  the  Great  (Ciar  of  Russia). 

of  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  oonfin^ 
books ;  and,  therefore,  although  vre  pass 
'  names  that  might  be  here  introduced, 
t  that  of  a  sovereign  who  distinenished 
■dour  in  this  pursuit  in  a  variety  m  ways, 
respects  one  of  Ihe  most  extraordinary 
lived, — the   Czar  Psteb  I.   of  Russia., 
n  1672,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  found 
rial  possession  of  the  throne ;  althoagh, 
II  the  actual  power  of  the  state  remainect 
his  sister,  the  princess  Sophia,  who  was 
older  than  himself.     But  his  boyhood 
)ired,  when  he  gave  proof  of  the  energy 
by  ridding  himself  of  this  domination ; 
i  princess  was  already  removed  from  the 
i  immured  in  a  monastery.      From  this 
ing  czar,  now  absolute  in  reality  as  well 
3ted  his  whole  efforts  to  the  most  extraor- 
e  in  which  a  sovereign  ever  engaged ;  be- 
than  to  change  entirely  the  most  settled 
idices  of  his  subjects,  and  not  so  much  to 
to  transform  them,  almost  by  main  force, 
into  a  civilized  people.    For  the  Russians 
>t  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago— 
ittle  better  than  a  nation  of  savages.  Nay, 
was  bom  and  reared  a  savage ;    and  to 
5  passions  and  propensities  of  his  original 
led  strong  in  his  nature.     It  speaks  the 
nder?u\  eemus  that,  throughout  his  whole 
es  us  to\ee\  \)a».\.^^  w^  x^^^Vci^  the  ad- 
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ventures  of  the  chief  of  a  barbarous  country,  stru^ling 
to  civiliiK  himself  as  well  ea  his  people.  Aiid  uodoubtcilly 
we  do  not  follow  his  progress  with  the  less  mteiEst  oa 
thai  accouuL  Nothing,  in  &ct,  in  his  proceedings  or  iiis 
diameter  so  much  cngsses  our  curiosity,  us  to  watch  the 
astooiahmeat  nith  whiiSi  his  own  ignorance  was  struck 
oa  the  Sat  view  of  those  arts  of  civilized  life  which  he 
nas  so  aoiious  to  introduce  among  his  Ic^  ambitious, 
but   hardly  more  ignorant,   subjects.     It  is  exactly  the 


ting  oat  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  wondeis  of  tho^e 
distant  lands  of  which  his  white  visitors  have  told  him, 
and,  afber  all,  viewing  the  scenes  which  civilization  pre- 
sents to  luD)  with  an  intoi.iciition  of  surprise,  which 
shows  how  imperfectly  even  his  eidted  fancy  had  anti- 
cdpeted  their  actual  nature.  But,  however  he  was  at 
first  struck  with  what  he  beheld,  Peter  did  not  continue 
long  lost  in  mere  amazement.  The  story  whidi  is  told 
of  the  occasion  which  awakened  him  to  the  ambition  of 
creating  a  Rus^an  navy  is  very  illustrative  of  his  charac- 
ter. While  looking  about  one  day  among  some  old 
stores  and  other  neglectwi  effects,  lie  dianced  to  cast  his 
eye  i^do  Ae  hulk  of  a  smalt  Engli!^  sloop,  witii  tte  sail- 
ing taekle,  lying  among  the  rest  of  the  lumber,  and  fast 
'o  deray.     This  vessel  had  been  imported  many 


years  before  by  his  father,  Alexis  Michemvitch,  also 
a  prince  of  distinguished  talents,  and  who  had  nou- 
rished BuuiT  schemes  he  &e  regeneration  of  his  co  ' 
t  it  had  long  been  forgotten  by  everybody,  i 


»  for  the  regeneration  of  his  country  ; 
„  Ben  forgotten  by  ev — '■--'-  -  " 
as  the  (Aject  which  it  was  designed  t  . 
sooner,  bnrever,  was  it  observed  by  Peter  thaji  it  fixed 
his  sttentioB ;  hie  made  inquiries  of  some  of  the  fo- 
reigiMrB  by  whom  be  was  sairaunded  as  to  the  use  of 
Ae  mast  ^and  sails,  eren  the  general  purposes  of  which 
he  did  not  know ;  and  the  explanations  which  he 
rec^ved  made  him  locJ:  on  the  old  hnik  with  new  inter- 
est. It  immediately  became,  in  his  imagination,  the 
gennof  a  Biagni£cent  national  inanBe',  and  W  craM-X^q- 
no  rest  till  ha  bad  made  arrangements  foe  ^onm^  VV  't%- 
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paired  and  set  afloat  WiUi  some  difficulty  the  Dutch 
pilot  was  found  out  whom  Alexis  had  proofed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  sloop  to  teach  his  subjects  the  method 
of*  managing  it ;  the  man,  like  the  vessel,  of  wludi  he  wu 
to  have  the  charge,  had  long  been  forgotten  iby  all  ^ 
world.  Once  more,  however,  brought  out  of  his  ohscn- 
rity,  he  soon  refitted  the  sloop ;  and  the  Czar  was  grati- 
fied beyond  measure  by  at  length  beholding  it,  Witti  iti 
mast  replaced  and  its  ssdls  in  order,  iftoving  on  its  nro- 

1>cr  element.  Delighted  as  he  was,  he  went  hinoeli  oo 
)oard,  and  was  not  long  before  he  became  a  sufficiently 
expert  seaman  to  take  uie  place  of  his  Dutch  pilot.  For 
several  years  after  this  his  chief  attention  was  given  to 
maritime  affiurs;  although  his  first  ships  were  aU  of 
foreign  construction,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore any  issued  from  his  own  docks.  From  so  small  a 
beginning  as  has  been  described,  Russia  has  since  be- 
come, after  England,  one  of  the  greatest  naval  powers  in 
the  world.* 

*  The  most  detailed  account  we  have  met  with  of  the 
story  told  in  the  text  is  one  ipreserved  amons  the  MSS.  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  3,168).  It 
appears  to  have  been  written  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  by  a  person  who  was  either  a  native  of 
KuEsia  or  had  resided  in  that  country.  According  to  this 
authority  the  incident  took  place  in  the  flax-yard  at  Ish- 
maeloff,  an  old  seat  of  the  royal  fomily  near  Moscow.  The 
writer  gives  us  also  an  account  of  a  great  naval  show,  at 
■which  he  himself  was  present,  in  honour  of  this  celebrated 
vessel,  which  took  place  by  the  emperor's  command  at  St. 
Petersburg,  on  the  12tli  of  August,  1723.  On  this  occasion 
the  sloop,  or  ship's  boat,  as  it  is  here  called,  having  been 
repaired  and  beautified,  was  received  by  about  200  yachts, 
and,  having  advanced  to  the  harbour  attended  by  that  uume- 
rous  convoy,  was  then  saluted  by  a  general  volley  from  the 
twenty>two  men-of-^var;  which  might  be  considered  as  form- 
ing its  progeny.  The  emperor,  of  course,  was  present,  and 
the  day  was  altogether  one  of  the  greatest  festivals  that  had 
been  known  in  Petersburg.  "  A  few  days  after,"  it  is 
added,  "  the  boat  was  brought  to  Pi^Uirsburg,  and  laid  up  iu 
the  castle,  where  she  is  lo  b«  token  \h^  gcee-Mi^  <sa»  ^f .*' 
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But  tho  most  eitraoniinary  of  the  plans  which  Peter 
adopted  in  onier  ta  obtDiii  an  acquaintance  witli  the  arts 
of  civiliMd  life,  was  that  wliich  be  put  in  eneculioa  in 
1697,  when  he  set  out  in  the  suite  of  his  own  ambassador 
to  visit  tlie  other  countries  of  Europe.  On  this  oeca- 
rion,  paaain^  through  Prussia,  he  directed  his  course  to 
HoUaiid,and  at  lust  arrived  at  the  dty  of  AmBterduiii. 
His  embassj  was  here  received  by  the  goverment  of  the 
United  Provinces  vtth  all  manner  of  honour  and  distinc- 
tioQ ;  but  he  bimself  refused  to  be  recognized  in  any  other 
character  than  that  of  a  private  iiidividual.  The  first  days 
of  bis  vUit  were  spent  in  pemmbdlating  tho  different 
streets  of  the  city,  the  various  wonders  of  which  were 
probably  never  viewed  by  any  eye  with  more  aslonisbmenl 
and  gratification  than  tbey  excited  in  this  illustriaus 
stranger.  The  whole  scene  was  nearly  as  new  to  him, 
and  Bs  much  beyond  anything  by  which  he  had  ever 
before  been  surrounded,  as  if  he  had  conie  from  another 
world.  The  different  arts  and  trades  which  he  saw  ex- 
ercised, and  the  productions  of  wbitli  met  him,  wherever 
he  turned,  in  such  surprising  profusion,  were  all  atten- 
tively Bxarained.  But  what  especially  attracted  hia  at- 
tentMO  wu  Ihe  great  East  India  dodiyard  in  the  village 
of  Saardam  (situated  a  few  miles  from  Amsterdam), 
which  was  then  the  principal  establishment  of  this  de- 
scription in  Holland.  Here  he  actually  took  the  singu- 
lar resolution  of  entering  himself  as  a  working  carpenter ; 
and  accordingly,  )riving  in  to  the  superintendent  the  simple 
name  of  Pefei*  Miehaetof* ,  he  took  his  place  among  the 

*  That  is,  Pet«r  the  grandson  of  Michael,  according  to 
tlie  minner  of  fomiiDg  tlie  Eumame  in  Kussia  among  the 
lower  orders.  Hia  majesty's  proper  de^gnation  was  Peter 
Aleiovitch,  or  the  son  uf  Alexis.  Of,  or  ow,  as  p  o- 
Douuced,  and  often  written,  seems  to  be  the  sam  n  h  the 
Celtic  O.  still  used  as  a.  prclii  to  proper  nxmes  in  Irelai  d 
and  the  Scottltb  oe  or  oy,  wliich  gtnci'ally  siguiSe  g  nd 
child,  but,  in  tome  distriete,  a  nepheir,  having  U.  n  a[  pi  ed 
originally,  in  oil  probability,  to  any  near  descendant,  d  t 
or  collateral.  Vitch,  again,  is  the  NortcwiLD,  m  o\4\  V 
FUz,  aow  Fill,  a  son. 
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it    denominations  of"  liissentcrs,   that  be  atl«ndeil 

__^ of   their  chajjclE.     On  one  oecasioQ  he  «as  prp- 

t  at  a  Quakers'  meeting.     He  paid  one  visit  to  Oi- 
J     to  see   the  Cniveraity  ;  and  another  to  PorUmouih, 
where    he  waa  greatly  entcrtoined   by  [a   mock   fea-fight 
^ia.t  -was  exhibited  to  him.    On  this  cjccuaion  he  deflareit 
tSlAt    he   considered  an  En^liEh  admiral  a  hapiiier  man 
than     a    Czar   of  Muecovy."     He  also  appliwt  himself' 
'-^rith    ze»J   •'"^  diligence  to  team  whatever  he  deemed 
I  t,gefi«lj    without  regurding  the  bumhle  nature  of  any  of 
^e  handicrafts  in  which   be  irished  to  become  a  pro- 
ficient,     Whh  tliese  yiews  he  did  not  ECniple  to  work  aa 
a  common  labourer  in  paper-millg,  saw-mills,  rope-yards, 
and  other  establishments  of  a  similar  kind.  Voltaire  men- 
tions (Hiatoire  dc  Jiiutie,  i.  159),  that  he  studied  with 
particuJ*"'   attentirai  the  art  of  watchmaking.     Hia  first 
J.e^deoee  was  a  house  appointed  for  his  reception  by  g<t- 
vernn»*'nt    below  VoA-buihimgg,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  UpeEtminster-bridBe  ;  but  he  found  this  both  a  very 
noisy    place    of  abode  and  not  conveniently  situated  for 
the  object   on  account  of  which  principally  be  had  come 
to  England, — bis  improvement  in  the  art  of  Bhip-buildlnfr. 
After  a  short  time  therefore,  he  removed  to  Deptford  ;  aiid 
here    he  spent  several  months  in  the  dockyard,  eraploy- 
iafr  himseH"  in  the  same  nmntier  aa  he  had  done  in  that 
of  Saardam.     He  was  so  much  pleased,   it  is  said,   with 
the  superior  method  of  working  which  he  found  pursutiJ 
here,  vtaX  he  used  to  declare  he  never  should  havelinown 
Jiis  trade  had  he  not  eomc  to  England.     While  at  Dept- 
ford   he   lodged   in  the  hoose  of   the   eelebratod  John 
Evelyn,  author  of  the  '  Sylva,'  which  stood  on  the  site 
now   occupied   by  the  Workhanse  of  the  parish  of  Si. 
Nicholas.     We  find  the  circumstance  noticed  in  Evelyii'a 
Diary   under  the  date  of  30th  January,   1698:   '■The 
Czar  of  Muscovy  being  come  to  England,  and  having  a 
mind    to  see  the  building  of  ships,  hin^d  uiy  house  at 
Say's  court,  and  made  it  his  court  and  ]jalace,  new  fur- 
nished for  him   by  the   king."     He   remained  here    it. 

•  Mottlfya  Lift  of  PetM  fie  Gtcbi. 
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appears,  till  the  21st  of  April.  Some  notion  of  hb  man-  | 
iicr  of  living  may  be  obtained  irom  a  letter  written  diuiDg  ' 
this  time  to  Evelyn  by  his  servant :  *'  There  is  a  bouse 
full  of  people,  and  right  nasty.  The  Czar  lies  next  your 
library,  and  dines  in  the  parlour  next  your  study.  He 
dines  at  10  o*dock  and  6  at  night,  is  very  seldom  at 
home  a  whole  day,  very  often  in  the  king's  yard  or  by 
water,  dressed  in  several  dresses.  The  king  is  expected 
there  this  day ;  the  best  parlour  is  pretty  clean  for  nim  to 
be  entertained  in.     The  king  pays  for  all  he  has.'*  * 

While  the  dockyard,  however,  was  the  place  in  which 
the  Czar  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  he  ^nplqyed 
many  of  his  leisure  hours  in  taking  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics, navigation,  and  even  anatomy,  which  he  had 
begun  to  study  while  in  Holland  under  the  instruction 
of  the  eniinent  professor  Federick  Ruysch,  whose  mu- 
seum he  afterwards  purchased  for  the  sum  of  thirty  thou- 
sand florins.  Peter,  indeed,  neglected  no  opportunity 
during  his  travels,  of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  distin- 
guished individuals ;  and  both  in  Holland  and  England 
many  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  time  were  introduced  to 
him,  some  of  whom  he  persuaded  to  accompany  him  home 
to  Russia.  Ue  also  expended  considerable  sums  in  pur- 
chasing such  curious  productions  of  art  as  he  conceived 
might  best  excite  the  emulation  of  his  subjects. 

Among  other  persons  who  were  made  known  to  him 
when  in  England,  was  Bishop  Burnet,  who  docs  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  comprehended  the  character  of 
the  extraordinary  man  with  whom  he  was  on  this  occa- 
sion brought  into  contact.  In  the  History  of  his  own 
Times  he  tells  us  the  impression  the  Czar  made  upon 
him.  "  He  wants  not  capacity,"  says  he,  **  and  has  a 
larger  measure  of  knowledge  than  might  be  expected 
from  his  education,  which  was  very  indifferent ; "  but 
immediately  aflter  he  adds  that  he  **  seems  designed  by 
nature  rather  to  be  a  ship-carpenter  than  a  prince."  He 
did  not  at  that  time  appear  to  the  bishop  to  be  capable 
of  conducting  so  great  a  design  as  the  attack  upon  the 

*  Bray's  MemoirB  of  EiveVp,  ii*  ^« 
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Turkish  empire,  which  he  was  understood  to  he  niedi- 
tatinff;  although  It  is  acknoviledged  that  he  ofterwanls 
dis|)luj'rf  B  greutcr  genius  for  warlike  operations  than 
the  writer  then  iniiigined  liitn  to  possess.  Bishop  Biii'~ 
net  hod  a  good  denl  of  conversation  with  liim  upon  reli- 
gious matters,  and  renmrka  that  "  he  vraa  desirous  (o 
under^tund  our  doctrine,  but  he  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  mend  mattore  in  Muscovy."  He  allows,  however, 
thnt  he  was  "resolved  to  encourage  learning,  and  to 
polish  his  people  bj  sending  some  of  them  to  travel  in 
other  countries,  and  to  draw  strangers  to  come  and  live 
among  thuin."  The  learned  prelBte  concludes  his  ac- 
count by  the  following  curious  reflection;  "  After  I  hod 
seen  him  often,  and  had  conversed  much  with  him,  I 
could  not  hut  adore  the  Ueptli  of  the  providence  of  God 
that  had  raised  up  such  a  furious  man  to  so  absolute  an 
authority  over  so  great  a  part  of  the  world." 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  an?  dettul  of  the  various 
reforms  in  the  customs  of  his  people,  which  this  extraor- 
dinary nuin  proceeded  lo  introduce  on  his  return  to  his 
own  dominions,  witli  the  view  of  asaimilatiug  them  more 
to  those  which  he  hod  found  prevailing  in  the  otlier 
countries  of  Europe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  by  a  series 
of  the  most  energetic  and  frequently  violent  measures,  he 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  contplele  diange  in  some  of  the 
oldest  institutions  of  his  empire,  and  even  commenced  a 
revohition  In  the  habits  and  manners  of  general  society, 
which,  from  that  beginning,  has  since  gone  on  till  it  lias 
established,  in  what  was  before  almost  a  barbarous  coun- 
try, all  the  benefits  of  a  flourishing  civilization.  Peter 
may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  given  to  Ins  subjects  nearly 
ovcry  art  of  civilized  life  of  whicll  they  w  ere  some  time 
afterwards  found  in  possession.  He  Iniight  tiiem  na-.i- 
gation,  commerce,  and  even  agriculture  and  the  manage- 
ment of  flocks,  having  imported  from  Saxony  and  Silesia 
b^th  herds  of  sheep  and  shepherds  to  take  care  of  them. 
lie  called  to  him  artists  of  all  descriptions  from  oilier 
countries,  and  employed  them  in  contriving,  ea<^  in  his 
appropriate  department,  how  best  to  bring  into  develoy- 
ment  the  natural  rcsourcea  of  the  couiArj.    'ftaW'ta.'*. 
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new  capital,  the  first  truly  Eoropeia  city'  that  had  been 
seen  in  Russia,  on  a  site  which  did  not  fonn  part  of  titt 
empire  at  his  accession.  FmaHy,  he  finnded  achoels, 
academies,  colleees,  libraries,  and  mnseoBiB,  and  lh» 
laid  the  surest  of  all  fbtmdations  forthe  permanent  and 
proeressive  improrement  of  his  people. 
^  A  college  of  physidaiv,  «  di^pecLy,  «  obBemriMy, 
and  a  botanical  garden,  were  among  the  estabKihmcBte 
with  which  he  adorned  his  two  capitals.*  The  art  of 
printing  had  been  introduced  into  Russia  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  this  early  pres 
seems  to  have  hardly  left  any  trace  of  its  operatione,  and 
Peter,  at  his  accession,  found  his  coantry  widioat  books. 
To  supply  this  deficiency,  he  had  some  sdentific  works 
translated  into  Russian ;  and,  when  he  was  in  Ansterdun, 
he  employed  a  printer  of  that  city  to  iprmt  them,  giving 
him  a  monopoly  for  the  sale  of  them  in  Rmria.  His 
majesty  himseH,  some  time  after  this,  remoddled  tiie 
alphabet  of  his  native  language,  consideraMy  ahnf^ifying 
the  forms  of  the  characters,  and  establiiBhed  sevena 
printing-houses  in  Petersburg,  at  which  various  elemen- 
tary works  were  thrown  <5f,  mostly  translated  from 
foreign  tongues.  From  this  beginning  the  literatmne  of 
Russia  has  so  much  increased,  that  in  M,  Sopikofs 
JEssfzi  de  Bibliographie  JRusse,  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  works  are  enume- 
rated as  having  appeared  in  the  native  language  up  to  the 
year  1813.  In  the  three  years  from  1822to  1824inclu- 
sive,  there  appeared  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  transla- 
tions  from  French,  German,  English,  Gre^,  Latin, 
Italian,  Sclavonic,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Armenian,  and 
five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  original  worics ;  in  all  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three  publications,  besides  works  in 
foreign  languages.! 

In  1717,  the  Czar  set  out  on  a  second  foreign  tour, 
attended  on  this  occasion  as  became  his  rank.     In  the 

*  Eloge  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  par  Fontenelle. 

f  These  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  Apercu  sitr  la 
JLUt^rcUure  Jiuase,  at  the  en^  oi  '^.'^siXXsiL^  IiArodbucfviii.  a 
t Atlas  Ethnographv^e.  ^ 
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oawne  of  Us  progreM  hevlnted  •oooeMvelv  Hamburgh, 
Jkaelmf  Amsterdanii  and  Paris;  in  the  W  of  which 
cities  especially  he  found  all  that  the  arts  had  yet  con- 
trived finr  the  use  and  eiuoyment  of  man  in  the  hiffhest 
state  of  adnmoemeat.  He  no  longer  now  applied  his 
hand  to  the  practioe  of  the  difSsrent  crafb  which  he 
inspected ;  his  days  of  apprenticeship  were  over ;  but  he 
was  not  on  that  account  less  diligent-  in  visiting  ev^y 
yroMtkop  and  manu&ctory  in  which  anything  novel  or 
coriqas  was  to  be  seen.  He  went  also  to  see  the 
observatory,  the  libraries,  and  the  difierent  learned  insti- 
tutions ;  and  was  orient  at  a  sitting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sdencasi  wliidi  admitted  him  one  of  its  members. 

This  great  mania  education  in  his  youth  had  been 
worse  twin  neglected.  His  sister  and  h^r  counsellors 
had  evea  surrounded  him  with  ev^  seduction  most 
calqilated  to  deprave  both  his  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  and  to  stifle  in  him  the  desire  of  knowledge. 
The  bad  parts  of  his  c^uuracter  were  undoubtedly,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated  at  this  time  of  his  life.  Yet,  violent  and  un- 
governable as  his  passions  continued  to  be,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  last,  making  him  act  often  with  a  i'erocity 
unsuipBSsed  by  anything  niat  is  told  of  the  excesses  of 
infuriated  savages,  he  succeeded  in  completely  over- 
coming that  one  of  his  evH  habits  which  he  found  would 
have  int^ered  most  with  the  conduct  of  his  great 
schemes.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  slave  to  the  love  of 
ardent  spirits,  but  he  had  weaned  himself  entirely,  in  his 
maturer  days,  from  that  destructive  vice ;  nor  was  he 
insensible  to  the  other  defects  of  his  original  character 
which  he  had  failed  to  correct.  "Alas!"  he  would 
sometimes  exclaim,  on  recovering  from  one  of  those 
paroxysms  of  rage  by  which  he  was  liable  to  be  carried 
away,  "  I  have  reformed  my  people,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  reform  myself."  rerhaps,  however,  no  man  in 
any  station  ever  did  more  than  this  illustrious  monarch 
to  repair  the  mischievous  consequences  of  a  neglected 
youth,  as  fkr  as  intellectual  acquirements  are  concerned. 
In  addition  to  a  competent  knowledge  oi  m^V)ci&t(\a2C\^'t 
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ihcchanics,  navigation,  medicine,  and  anatomy,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  made  himself  master  of  more  tnBn  one  of 
the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  He  translated  seyeral 
works  from  the  French,  the  manuscripts  of  which  are 
still  preserved  at  Petersburg.  He  had  even  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  Latin  ton&fue,  if  we  are  to 
believe  one  anecdote  told  by  M.  Stanlin,*  of  his  detec- 
tion, upon  one  occasion,  of  the  inaccuracies  of  a  monk 
whom  he  had  employed  to  translate  a  work  written  in 
that  language  into  Russian.  But  as  the  original  of  the 
work  in  question  (PuflendorflTs  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Europe)  is  in  fact  not  in  Latin,  but  in  German, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
latter  tongue,  or  with  the  French,  into  which  the  book 
had  also  been  translated,  that  Peter  was  enabled  to  dis- 
cover the  defects  of  the  Russian  version.  M.  Stahlin 
tells  another  anecdote,  which  shows  how  fully  his  majesty 
understood  the  value  of  that  early  instruction  which  he 
had  not  himself  enjoyed.  Finding  two  of  his  daughters 
one  day  reading  a  French  author,  he  desired  one  of 
them  to  translate  the  passage  before  her  into  Russian, — 
when,  struck  with  the  facility  with  which  the  task  was 
performed,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  my  children,  how  happy 
are  you,  who  are  thus  taught  to  read  in  your  youth,  and 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  an  education  which  I  totally 
wanted."  He  used  often  to  say  that  he  woulcj  willingly 
have  lost  one  of  his  fingers  to  have  had  a  good  education 
in  his  youth. 

When  he  began  at  last  to  educate  himself  he  did  not 
neglect  even  the  more  elegant  and  ornamental  acquire- 
ments. During  his  first  visit  to  Holland,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  many  good  pictures  ;  and  this  gave  him  a 
taste  for  ])ainting,  to  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  much 
devoted.  Even  while  at  Amsterdam,  many  of  his  hours 
were  spent  in  the  working-rooms  of  the  eminent  artists 
who  then  resided  in  that  city,  some  of  whom  he  engaged 
to  accompany  him  to  Russia.  He  afterwards  exi>ended 
very  considerable  sums  in  the  purchase  both  of  pictures 

*  Original  Anecdotes  of  Peter  \!tft  Gt«^\.\  \jsvi\crc^,Vi^'^. 
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and  addptiMBi}  .nd  coBaamimA  'Ibe  ibnnation  of  a 
gallflfj  m  then  ^woriHi  ^  art  «t  .BetBnbmrg.    He  also 
jonned  ar«laabto  rcrilectim  (tf  medals.    Eveiy  depart- 
ment of  ililMnl  knowledge,,  indeed,  found  in  Peter  a 
mnnififM^ ^pafaon^jgid,  ao  Ju*  aa  his  leian^  and  oppor- 
tonkiea  Mmittod,  eren  an  aident  cnltiTator.     nhen 
paaaing  Ufoi^gh  wdj  eonntiy  interesting  horn  its  histo- 
rJcalTOflrileetittas,  :«ere  lie  even  conduotui^iiis  army  on  a 
warlike!  eapeditioQ,  he  would -^  maaj  nules  out  of  his 
wuy  tO'Cxanhie.a:0(riels«fted  nun^  or  to<  tread  a  spot  that 
ftnie  -had  i  oowrocraUid.    .Xn  the  same  spirit,  ne  was 
capeoiaBy  aolii^itniM  fiwr  the  preservatio^of  thedd  historic 
memonab^rfias^wn  coontiy.  While  travelling,  his  con- 
stant liafaitMwaa:  to  obtain  as  much,  information  as  he 
ooald  bsfimfaand  with  regard  ^to  eveiy  place  he  was 
about  ia  viiit;;andtOTen  wMnibe  approaiobed  the  smallest 
viUaga,:  be.woald  inquiie  if  it  contained  anything  re- 
marinUe.  fif  ibaae.  wbout  bun  told  him  it  did  not,  he 
would  np^  '^'  Whp  knowt  ?  If  it  be  not  so  to  you, 
pobqiait » to  me ;  let  me  see  all."    When  setting  out 
on  bis  investigations,  on  such  occasions,  he  carried  his 
tablets  in  his  hand ;  and  whatever  he  deemed  worthy  of 
rememhranoe  was  carefully  noted  down.     He  would 
often  even  leave  his  carriage,  if  he  saw  the  country 
people  at  work  by  the  way  side  as  he  passed  along,  and 
not  only  enter  into  conversation  with  them  on  agricul- 
tural afiairs,  but  accompany  them  to  their  houses,  exa- 
mine their  furniture,  and  take  drawings  of  their  imple- 
ments of  husbandry.*    He  obtained  in  this  manner  much 
minute  and  conrect  knowledge,  which  he  could  scarcely 
have  acquired  by  other  means,  and  which  he  afterwards 
turned  to  admirable  profit  in  ,the  improvement  of  his  own 
country. 

M.  Stahlin,  whose  notices  are  in  general  w^ell  authen- 
ticated, and  may  be  depended  on,  except  where  it  is 
likely  that  his  authority  was  deceived,  relates  some 
curious  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  the  Czar's  predilection 
for  operations  in  surgery,  which  show  at  least  that  he 

*  StiUiIin's  Anecdotes. 
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had  made  no  inoQiindenMe  praficieiigr  m  the  art.    Ha 
was  nrdy  absent  when   a  dteectka  took   plaee 


Petenbuig ;  and  oocaannally  he  awiiitpd  as  €oe  cf  the 
operaton.  He  let  blood  and  eztmctod  teeth  with  gieit 
expertneas ;  and  he  is  reeoided  to  have  onoe  tapped  a 
patient  for  dropsy.  These  ma^  not  seem  the  most  i^ipe- 
priate  aooomplishments  lor  a  kmg ;  hot  we  anat  lesMSB- 
uer  the  peGotiar  circanistanoes  w  Bnssia  cfaning  the  rdgp 
of  thb  great  aathor  of  her  civiliiation.  im  the  eae 
hand,  the  aimnlicity  of  the  national  uMamaa  was  mA 
that  it  was  not  held  at  all  indeeoroosfor  the  emperor  Id 
mix  in  the  domestic  circles  of  his  snltjecl^  ahaost  as  ees 
of  themselves ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  yqndices  of  the 
peo[de  were  so  strong,  and  their  aversiOQ  to  mnovatiaB 
so  bigoted,  that  probaUj  nothinsr  less  dian  the  adnl 
example  of  their  sovereign  woulS  have  rooeed  tiiem  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  new  arts  he  vridied  to  introdooe 
among  "them.  Peter,  therefore,  rightly  Mt  that  the 
consideration  of  the  midignified  nature  of  aome  of  the 
oceu|Mi6ans  in  which  he  engaged  vras  fitr  more  than 
OTcrlnlanced  by  the  advantages  tSu  his  personal  exertions 
gave  him  in  overcoming  the  inertness,  and  positive 
opposition,  on  the  port  of  hb  countrymen  which  his  re- 
forms had  to  encounter. 

Tliis  must  be  his  apology  also  (if  the  case  shall  be 
tboug-ht  to  require  any)  for  certain  other  labours  to  which 
he  was  somotimcs  wont  to  applv  his  hand.  He  once 
passed  a  month,  M.  Stahlin  tells  us,  at  Muller*s  injo- 
works  at  Istia.  about  seventy  miles  from  Moscom*,  during 
which  tinie  he  employed  himself  in  learning  the  hnancss 
of  a  blacksmith;  and  so  much  progress  did  he  make, 
that  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  his  stay  he  forged,  with 
his  own  hand,  720  pounds  of  iron,  making  his  mari^  on 
each  bar.  On  his  return  to  Moscow  he  proceeded  to 
Miiiior's  Louse,  and,  having  recnved  from  that  gentle- 
Diuii  the  same  pay  for  his  labour  which  would  have  been 
allux^ed  to  any  other  workman,  about  two  sliillincs  of 
our  iDoney,  ho  immediately  went  and  purchased  a  ]iair  of 
sLoi<  with  it,  which  he  ever  afterwaxds  took  great  jilea- 
suTc  in  show  ing.     One  o£  tiift  Vjm*  V»  foc^pi  on  this 


81011 18  sdll  to  be  seen  tt  Istia.  He  was  alio  accos- 
n1,  aooordiiig  to  Voltaire,*  to  take  hk  place  aome- 
i  amon^  the  men  em{4o3red  in  cutting  cuials,  a  sp^ 
of  pnblic  labour  on  whidi  he  expen&d  large  soma, 
■der  to  enooora^  and  animate  than  in  the  more 
suit  part  of  thenr  woric.  fiut  his  iaTOorite  art  was 
of  ship-btnlding,  hk  lessons  in  which,  learned  in 
land  and  En^and,  he  took  care  not  to  forget  on  his 
m  home.  The  writer  of  the  manuscript  narrative  in 
British  Mosonn,  to  which  we  ha?e  referred  in  a  note 
.  former  page,  gives  us  some  curious  information  in 
tion  to  this  matter.  The  Gear,  he  tells  us,  as  soon 
e  got  badL  from  England,  went  down  to  Veronez, 
thor  he  carried  two  English  builders,  named  Dean 
Nojr,  whom  he.  had  brought  out' with  him.  Of 
e,  however,  ''the  first^'  the  narrative  continues, 
cm  after  desired  a  discharge,  which  was  granted, 
lOot  giving  any  proof  of  his  art  The  Czar  himself 
Joseph  Noy  received  <Hrders  from  the  Lord  High 
tiiral,  Theodore,  Alexowitz  Golovin,  to  build  eachof 
1  a  man-of-war.  The  Czar,  having  taken  upon  him- 
the  title  of  a  master  ship -builder,  was  pleased  to  sub- 
himself  to  the  condition  of  that  character  ;  and,  in 
pliance  with  that  order,  gave  the  first  proof  of  his 
in  the  art  which  he  had  learned  abroad  ;  and  con- 
ed afterwards  to  bear  that  title,  and  had,  at  all 
s,  notwithstanding  his  great  engagements  in  many 
r  aflairs,  one  ship  upon  the  stocks ;  and  at  his  death 
one  ship  half  built,  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe, 
feet  long  upon  the  deck,  51  broad,  and  21  deep,  and 
nts  110  guns,  and  is  by  relation  one  of  the  finest 
ies  that  has  ever  been  seen ;  as  were,  indeed,  all  the 
he  built.  He  himself  drew  the  draught  of  this  great 
at  Riga,  where  was  no  master  ship-builder  but 
self;  and,  when  he  returned  to  Petersburg,  he  gave 
surveyor  an  account  that  he  had  drawn  his  draught 
ic  great  ship  which  he  had  orders  to  build  from  the 
eyor's  office,  and,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
r,  presented  his  draught  to  be  examined," 

*  Histoire  de  Rnssie,  u.  \%6.  , 
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'  The  emperor,  this  writer  adds,  collected  the  rewllsaf 
his  experience  and  reading  upon  the  subject  of  ship- 
building, and  formed  thorn  into  a  regular  treelin  on  toe 
art.  This  work,  however,  has  not  been  pi^liihed, 
although  it  is  probably  preserrod,  with  the  other  literaij 

froduclions  ol'  the  writer,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
ctersbuT^.  The  only  work  from  the  hand  of  Peter  the 
Great  which  has  been  printed,  is  his  Journal  from  1698 
to  the  peace  of  Neustadt  in  1721.  Of  this  docuniait, 
which  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  military  tranMO- 
tions,  a  French  translation  by  M.  Formcy  was  published 
at  Bcriin  in  1773,  in  one  Tolume,  quarto.." 

Peter  died  in  172S,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 
Hia  history  presents  us  with,  perhaps,  as  rcmaritable  a 
cose  of  the  conquest  of  difficulties  in  the  puiwiit  of  know- 
ledge as  it  would  be  pos^blo  to  quote.  In  his  noble 
resolution  to  educate  not  only  himself  but  his  country. 


lie  had  to  (-ontcndi»ith  olstadcs  at  every  step,  which 
nothing  could  have  Oiorcurae  but  \hal  dulcrmination  to 
succeed    nhich   overcomes  ail  t.\vin^.     ¥cni  YaiMitV?. 
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have  better  deserved  ihc  epithet  of  Great,  if  he  ie  to  be 
appreciated  either  by  the  great  powera  of  mind  he  Jis- 
plajed,  or  the  great  eficeta  ho  accompliehed.  And  of 
these  last  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  none  have  passed 
iway ;  all  have  been  permanent  and  productive.  Com- 
pare Feter  .the  Great,  in  this  reaperf  with  many  other 
charactera  who  during  their  time  have  filled  the  earth 
with  the  noise  of  thtur  exploits  ;  and  how  high  must  he 
be  placed  above  them  I  Alenander'a  mighty  empire  fell 
to  pieces  as  soon  as  hia  own  hand  had  resigned  its 
bceptro;  m  did  lliat  of  Charlemagne;  so  did  that  of 
fiuonapBTte.  These  all,  alter  moving  everytJiing,  esta- 
blished almost  nothing.*  But  whatever  the  Russian 
planted  sdll  growa  and  flourishes,  and  bears  fruit  more 
plentifully  every  year.  The  reason  is,  that,  while  other 
buildora  up  of  empires  have  trusted,  for  the  support  of 
their  instilutiona,  aloiio  or  chiefly  to  the  aword,  ho 
baaed    his   on   the   moral   sfrength   of   knowledge   and 


"  The  Code  of  Laws,  eallid  a£ler  Ms  name,  is  the  only 
permanent  monument  of  his  power  which  Napoleon  has  left 
in  France.    WLeru  he  applied  his  altility  to  the  real  ed- 

Jo  be  e^oced  by  changes  of  rulers  or  of  opinions. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI.     1 

Advantages  of  Wealth  in  the  pursuit  of  Knowledge — Napier. 

Notwithstanding  the  honourable  reputation  which  tb 
princes  we  have  named ,  and  others  whom  we  have  no 
room  to  notice,  have  acquired  by  their  devotion  to  in 
tellectuai  pursuits,  it  must  be  admitted  that  science  an 
literature  nave  been  much  more  indebted  to  the  ezampi 
and  patronage,  than  to  the  actual  performances,  of  m 
royal  personages  who  are  to  be  counted  among  thd 
friends.  No  great  discovery  or  immortal  compo^tio 
■claims  a  king  as  its  author.  When  the  genius  that  migl 
have  accomplished  such  has  been  found  on  a  throne, ; 
has  been  otherwise  occupied  than  with  the  quiet  be 
divine  pleasures  of  learning  and  philosophy.  And  doubl 
less  this  is  only  as  it  should  be.  Men  have  not  crowns  pi 
upon  their  heads  that  they  may  write  books  or  spend  the: 
lives  in  constructing  philosophical  theories.  Every  static 
has  its  j)cculiar  duties,  which  must  first  be  attended  t< 
even  before  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  and  those  ( 
sovereigns  are  sufficiently  arduous  to  make  it  impossibh 
when  they  are  fully  performed,  that  this  pursuit  can  b 
anything  more  than  the  avocation  of  their  leisure.  T 
this  extent  only,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  they  shoul 
devote  themselves  to  it.  But,  if  so,  it  cannot  be  expecte 
that  this  class  of  persons  should  contribute  many,  or  eve 
any,  names  of  first-rate  distinction  to  the  history  of  liten 
ture  or  science.  It  were  not  fitting,  indeed,  that  tk 
same  individual  should  have  supremacy  at  once  in  tvt 
worlds  so  entirely  different  and  unconnected  as  that  < 
political  dignity  and  that  of  genius.  All,  therefore,  v 
repeat,  that  philosophy  and  the  arts  usually  have  to  as 
of  kings  iSf  their  protection  and  coxmtftuance,  and  a 
example  which  may  at  least  evidence  wv  ^xXA^mcftA. 
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lal  pursuits,  even  while  duties  of  another  sort 
:he  chief  attention.  Whether  letters,  generally 
f  flourish  best  with  or  without  the  patronage  of 
e  do  not  here  stop  to  inquire.  It  is  at  all  events 
Ihat  in  some  cases  the  literary  progress  of  a 
las  been  greatljr  indebted  to  a  love  of  literature 
ereign.  Thus  it  was  that  Alfred  imported  dvili- 
to  England,  James  I.  into  Scotland,  and  ^Peter 
t  into  Russia. 

her  individuals  in  possession  of  wealth  or  rank 
entlj  situated  from  kings.  They  have  often  no 
ities  to  perform,  or  none  from  which  they  may 
gage  themselves,  in  so  &r  at  least  as  they  would 
wiUi  the  closest  application  to  intellectual  pursuits, 
countries,  indeed,  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
rt  in  the  management  of  affairs,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cs, by  any  need  that  the  state  has  of  their 
so  much  as  by  their  own  ambition  for  political 
n  ;  and  so  numerous  are  almost  always  the  com- 
lere,  that  an  individual  Vho  chooses  to  withdraw 
throng  will  rarely  have  cause  to  reproach  himself 
Ing  deserted  a  post  which  there  are  not  a  hundred 
ady,  and  as  well  qualified,  to  occupy.  However, 
1  neither  condemn  nor  depreciate  any  path  of 
lie  enterprise ;  doubtless  it  is  the  duty  ol  every 

0  believes  that  he  can  most  benefit  his  countiy 
)litical  services,  to  endeavour  to  do  so.  But  this 
St  an  ambition  by  which  many  are  apt  to  be 
who  look  rather  to  its  glittering  prizes  than  to 

1  qualifications ;  and  it  is  also  undeniably  one  in 
mething  else  than  merit  often  contributes  to  sue- 
here  can  be  no  danger  therefore  of  too  many  per- 
rting  politics  for  philosophy.  There  will  always 
cient  number  of  our  men  of  wealth  and  rank  to 
state,  and  contend  for  her  honours  and  her  offices, 
as  many  leave  the  crowd  as  the  love  of  study  and 
on  can  possibly  withdraw. 

olitical  ambition,  in  truth,  is  not  that  seduction 
I  persons  of  this  description  are  most  a.^t  \ft  Vifc 
d.    The  besetting  temp\a\a$yaa  ^Waw^aisX.  >jl^'«w 
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the  poisesrion  of  wealth  and  leisure  (wliich^  rigfatljr  en 
plowed,  constitute  such  inestimaUe  adrantages)  are  th 
facilities  which  the^  a£Rird  to  the  indalgenee  of  mer 
)  indolence  and  lore  of  pleasure.    A  rieh  man-,  who  cai 

[  live  without  exertion  ofanj  kind,  is  apt  to  lose  the  powe 

even  of  that  degree  of  ezotion  which  is  neceasary  rar  ih 
acquisition  of  luiowledge.  Beades,  his  moaej  proridc 
him  with  otiber  enjoyments ;  and  he  often  never  evea  m 
quires  a  taste  for  those  of  an  inteUectnal  kind.  A  defcc 
tive  or  misdbected  education  too  firequentl/  only  prepare 
him  the  better  for  yieldiar  to  the  unfortonate  iniaencc 
of  his  condition ;  and  the  habits  and  prcjudicea  of  sodet 
come  also  to  assist  their  force  and  confirm  theip  donmuoi] 
When  an  indiyidual  thus  circumstanced,  therefore,  be 
takes  himself  in  good  earnest  to  the  pamiit  t>f  knoiw 
ledge,  he  also  is  entitied  to  be  regardea  as  one  who  hfl 
exhibited  much  energy  of  character  j  aad  -conquered  man 
difficulties,  as  well  as  he  who  has  had  to  struggle  wit! 
poverty,  or  an  imcongenial  occupation,  in  his  attempts  t 
obtain  an  acquaintance  with  books.  The  impedimenl 
which  have  lain  in  tiie  way  of  the  former  are  diffiBren 
from  those  that  have  beset  the  path  of  tiie  latter;  bu 
they  may  not  have  been  less  difficult  to  overcome.  Th 
r  fact)  at  all  events,  is,  that  the  temptations  of  wealth  hav 

il  often  exerted  as  fatal  an  effect  in  repressing  all  ardou 

h  for  intellectual  pursuits  as  ever  did  the  obstructions  o 

;  indigence. 

j  Yet,  where  the  love  of  knowledge  has  taken  full  pos 

I  session  of  the  heart,  the  rich  man  is  in  a  much  mor 

I.  favourable  situation  than  the  poor  man  for  the  prosecu 

'  tion  of  great  enterprises  in  science  or  literature.     Thos 

'  demand  both  leisure  and  ease  of  mind — two  good  things 

of  the  first  of  which  generally  but  little,  and  of  the  se 

cond  often  not  much,  are  his  who  has  to  provide  for  hi 

daily  bread  by  his  daily  labour.     Hence  some  of  tb 

greatest  names,  in  all  departments  of  philosoi)hy  am 

learning,  are  those  of  persons  who,  unembarrassed  by  th< 

toDs  ana  cares  of  obtaming  a  subsistence,  have  been  fro 

to  lead  a  life  of  contemplation,  liaving  purchased  t 

themselves  that  inestimable  pnYilege\3i^  «i  i^iYmc^NjonRix 
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■of  the  other  uleaBores  or  olgects  of  ambitioa  ordinarily 
followed  by^aone  in  their  situation,  and  eeekfaig  no  other 
advantaee-  ftom.  tiielr  riches  or  their-  competince  than 
that  of  heinff  at  liberty  to  deyote  ^eir  time  and  their 
powers  of  mmd  tolabonrs  of  their  own  choeslttg.  From 
the  list  of  the  iUustrioiis  of  aadent  times,  we  need  men- 
tion no  olhersw  and  we  ean  mention  no  greater,  than 
.  P]«^-«id  AvoMaedes— both  of  whom  were  of  distin- 
.  ffmdbed  larth  Xthe  former  heang  a  descendant  of  the 
•n^ily  of  Solon,  theother  a  near  relation  of  £ing  Hiero), 
■and,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  opulent.  But  we 
-pass  from  times  so  ren»te,  that,  even-  wnen  :the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  well  ascertained,  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  evoorytlung  detract  from  tiie  value  of 
an  example  or  illustration,  in  order  to  notice  two  or  ^ree 
of  the  moate  remarfcable  instances  which  belong  to  a  state 
of  sodety  more  nearly  resemUing  our  ^own. 

'The  first  name  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  John 
NAPOn— often, '  but  erroneoasly,  called  Lord  Napier. 
He  was  not  a  nobleman,  but  only  what  would  in  Eng- 
land be  called  a  lord  of  a  manor.  Such  persons  in 
Scotland  were  formerly  designated  harones  minoreSj 
or  lesser  barons ;  and  to  this  class  the  baron  of  Brad- 
wardine  belonged  as  well  as  Napier,  who  in  like  man- 
ner was  baron  of  Marchistown,  or  Merchiston,*  an 
old  seat  of  the  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh. Here,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  at 
Gartness  in  Stirlingshire  (an  estate  which  also  belonged  to 
the  family^,  Napier  was  bom,  in  the  year  1660,  at  which 
time  his  uither,  who  lived  for  fifty-height  years  after 
tliis,  could  not  have  been  older  than  sixteen.    In  1662 

*  Thus,  on  the  title-page  of  his  'Mirifici  Logarithmonxm 
Canonis  Desoriptio,'  (Emn.  1614,)  he  calls  himself  *Baro 
Merchistonii.'  He  was  not,  on  this  account,  however,  either 
*'  the  Lord  liarehiston,"  as  he  is  described  bv  lilly  the  as- 
trologer, or  *'  the  Lord  Napier,"  as  he  has  been  called  by 
others.  He  was  merely  laird  of  Merchiston;  a  title  which, 
although  of  course  etymologically  identical  with  the  Eng- 
.  lish  ^</,  is  applied  in  Sootluid.  to  VD^y  \axLi^e^'^!«!9^<^^Ki^«  :^ 
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he  entered  St.  Salvator's  college,  St.  Andrew^B,  n  appem 
by  the  boAcs'of  the  univeranty.*  At  this  time,  of  oonne, 
he  was  only  twelve  years  old ;  bat  this  was  not  an  im- 
usually  early  aee  in  those  dayiB  for  going  to  the  unifw- 
sity  in  Scotland.  Many  entered  even  yonnger;  and  is 
the  unirersity  of  Gla^ow  it  was  found  neoessaiy  to  nnln 
a  law  that  no  student  should  be  admitted  to  die  degree  d 
bachelor  of  arts  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  unless  npoa 
good  reason  appearing  to  dispense  with  a  year  in  aoj 
particular  case.  Napier's  own  language,  therefore,  is  not 
inappropriate,  when,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Apocalypse, 
published  in  1593,  he  tells  us  that  it  is  "  no  few  years" 
since  he  began  to  "  prcco^tate  the  same,"  being  tiben,  ts 
he  adds,  in  his  "  tender  yean  and  bameage  (childhood) 
at  St.  Androes,  at  the  schools." 

On  leaving  college,  Napier  is  understood  to  have  set 
out  on  his  travels,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  yisited 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is  not  known  when 
he  returned  home ;  but  he  was  probably  a  omsMemlde 
time  abroad,  since  we  hear  little  more  of  him  till  be 
was  above  forty  years  of  age.  On  arriving  again  in  bis 
own  country,  although  he  had  already  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  for  abilities  and  learning,  and  might  pro- 
bably nave  entered  upon  a  political  career  with  many 
advantages,  he  declined  entering  into  public  afiairs,  aua 
retired  to  Merchiston,  with  the  intention  of  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  study.  A  room  in  which  he  used 
to  seclude  himself  for  this  purpose,  at  the  top  of  the  M 
tower  of  Merchiston,  is  still  shown.  He  also  resided 
occasionally  at  Gartness,  where  he  was  looked  uixm  by 
the  common  people,  we  are  told,  as  a  wizard — a  common 
fate  of  learned  and  studious  men,  down  even  to  an  age 
so  recent  as  this,  although  Napier's  is  probably  one  of 

*  Lord  Buchan,  in  his  Life  of  Napier  (Edinb.  1788),  con- 
jectures that  he  did  not  go  to  college  till  1566  :  and  observes 
that  the  records  of  the  university  do  not  ascend  higher  than 
the  beginn'mg  of  the  seventeenth  century.    The  met  is  timt 
tliejr  reach  to  the  year  1413,  when  ii!k»  \mV^«iwfcj  Ksso^CDcd. 
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€be  latest  names  tiiat  aoqndied  this  apedes  of  celebrity. 
Aa  an  erideiioe  tiiat  bk  renofwn  fixr  mora  than  mortal 
knovrkdoe  was  sot  eonfinwl  to  the  shnple  peasantry  of 
StiTlmf;wife,  we  may  mention  that  there  is  preserved  in 
the  Bntish  Moaenm  a  small  tract,  printed  in  London,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  title :  '  A  Bloody  Almanadc, 
fbrtelling  many  certaine  pre^tictioiis  which  shall  come  to 
pass  this  present  7«are  1647 ;  with  a  calculation  con- 
cerning tho  time  of  the.day  of  judgment,  drawne  out  and 
nobliued  bjr  that  fiunoiis  astitu<^er,  the  Lord  Napier  of 
Aievchistoo. 

Bat  the  fiiet  is,  that,  although  Napier  did^not  himself 
proiess  to  be  either  necromancer  or  astrologer,  he  cannot 
oe  altogether  ao()intted  of  pretending  to  t£s  Very  insight 
into  futurity  which  is  here  attribute  to  him.  The  first 
publieataon  wlucfa  he  gaye  to  the  world  was  an  exposition 
of  die  Revdadoos,  which  appeared  at  Edinburgh  m  1593, 
prefiused  by  a  dedication  to  James  YL,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  angular  plainaess  of  speedi.  'f  Verily  and  in 
truth,"  says  2ie  writer,  **  such  is  the  injury  of  this  our 
present  time,  against  both  the  church. of  God  and  your 
majesty's  true  lieges,  that  religion  is  despised  and  justice 
utterly  neglected ;  for,  what  by  atheists,  papists,  and  cold 
professors,  the  religion  of  God  is  mocked  in  all  estates ; 
again,  for  partiality,  prolixity,  dearth,  and  dcceitfulncss 
of  laws,  the  poor  perish,  the  proud  triumph,  and  justice 
is  nowhere  to  be  found."  He  then  beeches  his  ma- 
jesty to  attoid  himself  to  these  enormities,  assuring  him 
that,  if  he  act  iustiy  to  his  subjects,  *^  God  will  minis- 
trate  justice  to  him  against  all  his  enemies ;  and  contrarily, 
if  otherwise."  In  redressing  the  evils  denounced,  he 
goes  on  to  exhort  him  to  *'  begin  at  his  own  house, 
nunily,  and  court ;"  a  step,  the  necessity  of  which  he  en- 
deavours to  impress  upon  him  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  extraordinary  intrepidity.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
flattery  in  the  whole  epistie.  As  for  the  work  itself,  it 
is  of  a  similar  character  io  many  others  that  have  been 
written  upon  the  same  mysterious  subjects.  The  most 
important  propoatioa  whi<&  it  pToieaswA  \a  ^t^\s\^\c^cni&& 
h,  that  the  end  of  the  w<nld  is  to  tEi3^<^  ^i^^  ^<s\fis^  ^^^^ 
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between  the  yeun  1688  and  1700.  It  is  a  km  od 
elaborate  treatise,  and  is  garnished  oflfaaionaHy  win  efc 
sions  in  rliyme,  sometimes  original,  and  aomeumea  Innt* 
latcd.  Among  other  aids^  the  mxmot  pnsaea  Aa  iiBDOiB 
Sibylline  OracSes  into  his  service,  ornamenting  tiwm  wifli 
a  metrical  version  and  a  commentary.  This  watk  a|iyMW 
to  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  its  fiat 
appearance,  and  to  have  retained  its  popolaiity  fiv  s 
considerable  time.  It  did  not,  p^hapa,  oeaae  to  be  ge- 
nerally remembcored,  till  the  tenmnatim  -of  tibe  aevca- 
teenth  century  effectually  refuted  its  condusioiia.  A  fUtti 
edition  of  it,  vire  observe,  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1645. 
which  was,  perhaps,  not  the  last.  It  was  trandatea 
into  the  French  language,  and  pnblbhed  at  BocheHe  in 
1602.* 

Napier's  mathematical  studies,  after  all,  however,  pro- 
bably did  more  to  procure  for  him  the  reputation  of  befaiff 
a  magician  than  even  these  theological  lucubrationa.  It 
was  believed,  it  seems,  that  h6> was  attended  by  a  fanilisr 
spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  black  cock.  A  curioos  anec- 
dote, for  the  trutA  of  which  undoubted  evidence  exists, 
would  even  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  himself 
averse  to  being  thought  in  possession  of  certain  powers  or 
arts  not  shared  by  ordinary  men.  A  document  is  still 
preserved,  containing  a  contract  which  he  entered  into, 
in  July,  1594,  with  a  brother  baron,  Logan  of  Restalrig, 
to  the  effect  that,  ^'  forasmuch  as  there  were  old  reports 
and  appearances  that  a  sum  of  money  was  hid  within 
Logan's  house  of  Fastcastle,  John  Napier  should  do  his 
utmost  diligence  to  search  and  seek  out,  and  by  all  craft 
and  ingine  to  find  out  the  same,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 

*  Napier's  book  probably  occasioned  some  controversy. 
There  is  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  entitled,  'Ports 
Lucis,  or  the  way  to  decypher  the  name,  number,  and  mark 
of  the  Beast,  by  a  method  more  rational,  free,  and  unstrained 
than  ever  any  hitherto ;  occasioned  by  the  peremptore  de- 
termination of  the  Lord  Napier  of  Merchistoune,  upon  tbe 
name  Aaretpos.'     The  only  part  of  the  promised  treatise, 
Jiowever,  which  the  MS-  ccmteana  i&  liife  vtcAMA^in  twelve 
and  a  half  closely  written  folio  D^l^ 
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lU.  eiditr  fittd  ovt-ithe  flame,  or  make  it  sure  that  no 
di.diiiig  hat'-beeeithere.  For  hb  reward  he  was  to 
aw,&e  exaoltihM  of  ell  that-^was  fomd,  and.  to  be 
Ujgiiarded^tbj  Lomb  back>  to  EcUbbnrgli  with  the 
OM I  and  ia  Gaae.li*'iuioiild.fiBd  nothing,  after  all  trial 
ddifi^eneelakeiivberefeniiheiatiibetioa  of  his  tra- 
L«iidpamitothe4]aofetionofLoga&.''*  TMfl,itwill 
!ebnr?ed,  ki ^9tj eaotiouilj eziMreued,  and  ao  aa  not 
rtiacllj  to  edfeooe  OB  Na^pMr*!  part  any  dami  to  ioper« 
taral  flkfll^  bat>^a  pevaon  engaging  in  audi  negombona 
old  bardlf -he  veiy  modi  Biirimed,  in  that  age,  if  he 
w.hcldto  b^ee^pninted  with  more  of  the  acienoea  than 
rcheae  to-  adaut.  The  whoW  a&far  plaoaa  before  us  a 
rKcarioBa*  picture  of  the  timaa. 
We  doinetlaiaw  eiaotl/  when  it  waa  that  Njqpier  de- 
rted  theology  for.niathomatifa  ■  Junrinf  in  this  reapcct 
iea  the  opposite  oouae  to  tint-  IbUmred  long  aher- 
irda  br  'die  celebrated  Comit  Bwedeaborg,  who,  haring 
sen  all  hii  previoua  life  «  mere  man  of  acieBoe,  be^, 
hen  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  a^,  to  see  visions 
'  the  suritual  world,  and  to  converse  with  angels.  But 
e  wonk  upon  the  Apocalypse  Was,  at  any  rate,  the  last 
'  his  theological  pubiicati(His.  He  is  understood  to  have 
^voted  his  attention  in  subsequent  years  chiefly  to  astro* 
)my,  a  science  which,  recently  regenerated  by  Coper- 
cus  and  Tycho  Brahe,  was  then  every  day  receiving 
;w  illustrations  irom  the  discoveries  of.  Kepler  and 
alileo.  The  demonstradons,  problems,  and  calculations 
'  this  sdence  most  commonly  involve  some  one  or  more 
the  cases  of  trigonometry,  or  that  branch  of  the  mathe- 
atics  which,  from  certain  parts,  whether  sides  or  angles, 
'  a  triangle  being  given,  teaches  how  to  find  the  others 
hich  are  unlmown.  On  this  account  trigonometry,  both 
anc  and  spherical,  engaged  much  of  Napier's  thoughts ; 
id  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  endeavouring  to 
intrive  some  methods  by  which  the  operations  in  both 
ight  be  facilitated.  Now  these  operations,  the  reader, 
ho  may  be  ignorant   of  mathematics,   will  observe, 

.    *  IXwiglas's  Peerage,  by 'WoodL,vu^^V\ 
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always  proceed  by  eeometrical  ntios,  or  pn^iortioiic 
Thus,  iir  certain  lines  be  described  in  or  about  a  triangle, 
one  of  these  lines  will  bear  the  same  geometrioal  propor- 
tion to  another  as  a  certain  nde  of  the  trianrie  doea  to  a 
certain  other  side.  Of  the  foor  partiedbiri  uum  amnged 
three  must  be  known,  and  tben  we  ftortfa  wXL  be  Ibond 
by  multiplying  together  certain  two  of  thoae  known,  and 
dividing  the  product  by  the  other.  This  role  is  derived 
from  the  very  nature  of  geometrical  proportion,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  stop  to  oemonatnite  here 
how  it  is  deduced.  It  will  be  perceived,  however,  tiiat 
it  must  give  occasion,  in  solving  the  pnoblems  of  trigono- 
metry, to  a  great  deal  of  multiplvmg  and  divkli^,— 
operations  which,  as  eYery  body  knows,  become  very 
tedious  whenever  the  numoers  concerned  are  large :  and 
they  are  generally  so  in  astronomical  calcolatioos.  Hence 
such  calculations  used  to  exact  immense  time  and  labour, 
and  it  became  most  important  to  discover,  if  poariUe,  a 
way  of  shortening  them.  Napier,  as  we  have  sud,  ap- 
plied himself  assiduously  to  this  object ;  and  he  was,  pro- 
bably, not  the  only  person  of  that  age  whose  attention 
it  occupied.  He  was,  however,  ondoabtedly  die  fint 
who  succeeded  in  it — which  he  did  most  completely  by 
the  admirable  contrivance  which  we  are  now  about  to 
explain. 

When  we  say  that  1  bears  a  certain  proportion,  ratio, 
or  relation  to  2,  we  may  mean  any  one  of  two  thines, — 
cither  that  1  is  the  half  of  2,  or  that  it  is  less  than  2  by  1. 
If  the  former  be  what  we  mean,  we  may  say  that  the 
relation  in  question  is  the  same  as  that  of  2  to  4,  or  of 
4  to  8 ;  if  the  latter,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  same  as 
that  of  2  to  3,  or  of  3  to  4.  Now  in  the  former  case  we 
should  be  exemplifying  what  is  called  a  geometrical ;  in 
the  latter,  what  is  called  an  arithmetical  proportion  :  the 
former  being  that  which  regards  the  number  of  times,  or 
parts  of  times,  the  one  quantity  is  contained  in  the  other ; 
the  latter  regarding  only  the  difference  between  the 
two  Quantities.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  pro- 
perty  of  four  quantities  arranged  in  ^metrical  propor- 
tjon  is,  that  the  product  of  t]hc«iecwiawi^^SBm^^dw«jQW 
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bjr  tte  ftnij  gifei  the  fourth.  But  when  Ibar  quantities 
are  in  arithmetical  prenxM-ticm,  the  sum  of  the  aeoond  and 
third,  diminidied  m  the  nAiractiim  of  the  fint,  gives  tiie 
fiNntii.  Thus,  in  we  geometrical  proportion  1  b  to  2  as 
2  is  to  4,  if  2  be  multiplied  hjr  2  it  giyes  4;  which  di- 
vided bj  1  still  remains  4 :  while  in  the  arithmetical  pro- 
portioa  Ii8to2aa2isto8,  if2be  added  to  2  it  gives 
4;  iroB  wl^ch  if  1  be  subtracted,  there  remains  the 
fourth  term  3.  It  is  ]dam,  therefore,  that,  especially 
where  large  numbefs  are  concerned,  operations  by  arith* 
metical  nrost  be  mudi  more  easily  performed  than  opera- 
tions by  geometrical  propcnrtion ;  for  in  the  one  case  you 
have  only  to  add  and  subtract,  while  in  the  other  you  have 
to  so  tiiroiigh  the  g^tiy  mwe  laborious  processes  of 
nniniplicatioD  and  division. 

Now  it  oocnrred  to  Napier,  reflecting  upcm  this  im- 
portant distinction,  that  a  method  of  abla^ating  the  cal- 
cnlation  of  a  geometriad  proportion  misht  perhaps  be 
fbmKi,  by  substituting,  rrffxt  certain  fizea  principles,  for 
its  Imown  terms,  otiiers  in  arithmOical  proportion,  and 
then  finding,  in  the  quantity  which  should  result  from  the 
addition  and  subtraction  of  these  last,  an  indication  of 
that  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  nuiltiplication 
and  division  of  the  original  figures.  It  had  been  re- 
mariLcd  before  this,  by  more  than  one  writer,*  that  if 
the  series  of  numbers,  1,  2,  4,  8,  &c.,  that  proceed  in 
geometrical  progression,  that  is,  by  a  continuation  of  geo- 
metrical ratios,  were  placed  under,  or  alongside  of,  the 
series  0,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  which  are  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, the  addition  of  any  two  terms  of  the  latter  series 
would  give  a  sum,  which  would  stand  opposite  to  a  num- 
ber in  the  former  series  indicating  the  product  of  the  two 
terms  in  that  series,  which  corresponded  in  place  to  the 

*  Namely,  by  H.*Grammateu8,  in  his  '  Commercial  Arith- 
metic,' published  in  German,  at  Vienna,  in  1518 ;  and  more 
clearly  by  M.  Stifels,  in  his  Arithmetica  Integra,  printed  at 
Nuremberg  in  1544.  Bee  MoataclBi,  Histoire  ti^  Math^ma' 
tiqutt,  ii.  19.    Even  Archimedes  waa  tkO^oscvsiXft^  V\^  "^^^a 
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two  in  the  arithmetioil  seriet  fint  tiduai.    Thai,- In  Ae 

two  lines, 

1,     2,    4,     8,     16,    32,    64,     128;     256, 
0,     1,    2,    3,     4,      6,      6,       7,         8, 

the  first  of  whidi  ooonsts  of  ntunben  in  geoBMtrieal,  nd 
the  second  of  numbers  in  arithmetioil  progrenian^  if  uaj 
two  terms,  such  as  2  and  4,  be  taken  fit»n  the  latter,  thenr 
sum  6,  in  the  same  line,  will  stand-  oppositB  to  64  in  the 
other,  which  is  the  prodnot  of  4  mottiplied  br  16,  the 
two  terms  of  the  geometrical  series  whidi  stand  opposite 
to  the  2  and  4  of  the  arithmeticaL  It  is  also  tme,  and 
follows  directly  from  this,  that  if  any  three  terms,  as,  for 
instance,  2,  4,  6,  be  taken  in  the  arithmetical  aones,  the 
sum  of  the  second  and  third,  diminidied  by  the  subtrKtifitt 
of  the  first,  which  makes  8,  will' stand  opposite  to  a  nnm- 
bcr  (256)  in  the  eeometriad.  series  which  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  16  and  64  (the  oppositesof  4  and  6),  divided 
by  4  (the  opposite  of  2). 

Ilere,  then,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  eoEaedy  sndi  an 
arrangement,  or  table,  as  Napier  wanted.  Euiviiig  any 
geometrical  proportion  to  calculate,  the  known  tenns  of 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  first  line  or  its  continua- 
tion, he  could  substitute  for  th^  at  once,  by  reference 
to  such  a  table,  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  proportion 
which,  wrought  in  the  usual  simple  manner,  would  give 
him  a  result  that  would  point  out  or  indicate  the  unknown 
term  of  the  geometrical  proportion.  But  unfortunately 
there  were  many  numbers  which  did  not  occur  in  the  up- 
per line  at  all,  as  it  here  appears.  Thus,  there  were  not 
to  be  found  in  it  either  3,  or  6,  or  6,  or  7,  or  9,  or  10,  or 
any  other  numbers,  indeed,  except  the  few  that  happen 
to  result  from  the  multiplication  of  any  of  its  terms  by  2. 
Between  128  and  256,  for  exam])Ie,  there  were  127  num- 
bers wanting,  and  between  266  and  the  next  term  (512) 
there  would  be  255  not  to  be  found. 

Wc  camiot  here  attempt  to  explain  the  methods  by 
tvhicb  Napiei^s  ingenuity  succeeded  in  filling  up  these 
chasms,  hat  must  refer  the  reajdier,  ^ot  Ml  information 
upon    this  subject,   to  the  pro^esaeCiVy  wstfav^Sfefc^irftt 
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ireatof  Uk  histflvy  nd  ooiutniotiDO  ^lijguMimaJ^ 
JSiriloe  it  to  8Bjr.  tbat'he  duvMBd  a-  mode  by  wkioh  h^ 
oould  ciUwlate  me  pvoper  nninber  to-  be  pbeed-  in  the 
table  over  against. any  namber  wbateFer,  wbetlier  into- 
ffral  or  fiacmial*-  The  new  numerioal  ezpreanoos  thus 
SnindyhB' called  LogarUkms^  alerm  ofGveek  e^nnology, 
wbioh  ai[pifief  the  ratioa  of  nmnbenu  The  table,  how- 
ever, which  he  poUiflhed,  in-'tbe  fint  imtaooey  in  his 
.ilfir^fSof  laganAmorum  Caamm  Deamiptio,  which  ap- 
peand.  at  Edinbmgfa  in  1614,  contained  'Onlj  the  loga* 
ritfama  of  the  sinea  of  angles  'for  every  degree  and  minute 
-  in  the  quadiant^  which  shows  that  he  chiefly  contemplated, 
by  his  invention,  fiualitating  the  calculations  of  trigo- 
nometry. Then  logarithnis  diflEered  also  fsom  those  <£at 
-ase  now  in  use,  in  consequence  of  Najaer  having  chosen, 
originally,  a  difenent  geometrical  sanes  from  uaA  which 
has  since  been  adqitedi  He  afterwards  fixed  upon  the 
progressioa,  1, 10,  100^  1000,  &e»,  or  that  which  results 
firom  continued  multiplication  by  10,  and  whidi  is  the 
same  according  to  wnich  the  present  tables  are  con- 
structed. This  improvement,  which  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages, had  suggested  itself  about  the  same  time  to  the 
learnt  Henry  E^ggs,  then  Professor  of  Geometry  in 
Gresham  College, — one  of  the  persons  who  had  the  merit 
of  first  appreciating  the  value  of  Napier's  invention,  and 
who  certainly  did  more  than  any  other  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  it,  and  also  to  contribute  to  its  perfection. 
Lilly,  the  astrologer,  gives  us,  in  his  Memoirs,  a  curious 
account  of  the  intercourse  between  Briggs  and  Napier, 
to  which  the  publication  of  the  logaritmnic  calculus  led. 
**  I  will  acquaint  you,"  he  writes,  "  with  one  memorable 
story,  related  unto  me  by  John  Marr,  an  excellent  mathe- 
matician and  geometrician,  whom  I  conceive  you  re- 
member.    He  was  servant  to  King  James  and  Charles 

*  See  especially  Montucla,  Histoire  des  MatkAnatiqueSy 
ii.  16,  &C. ;  Delambre,  Htetmre  de  VAstronome  Moderne<,  i. 
49 1>  &c. ;  and,  where  the  most  complete  history  of  Ic^arithms 
is  to  be  found,  the  Pre&ce  to  Mutton's  Mathematical  Tables, 
London,  1765;  widch  is  repnotod.  m  ^3ck&  ^«i^  ^<^>q5s^  ^^ 
Barm  Afascras's  i&r^orss  LogorUlumGi* 
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the  First.  At  first,  when  ihe  Lord  Napier,  or  Mff* 
*  cfaiston,  made  public  his  logarithniB,  Mr.  Briggs,  ttoi 
reader  of  the  Astronomy  Lectmres  at  Gresham  College^ 
in  London,  was  so  surprised  widi  admiration  of  thaD, 
that  he  could  have  no  ouietness  in  himself  natil  he  had 
seen  that  noble  person,  ttie  Lord  Marchiston,  whose  only 
invention  they  were ;  he  acquaints  John  Marr  h^rewidi, 
who  went  into  Scotland  before  Mr.  Briggs,  purposely  to 
be  there  when  diese  two  so  learned  persons  ukould  meet 
Mr.  Briegs  appoints  a  certain  day  wnen  to  meet  at  Edfai- 
burgh ;  mi  failing  thereof,  the  Lord  Napier  was  doubtftd 
he  would  not  come.  It  happened  one  day,  as  John  Manr 
and  the  Lord  Napier  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Briggs ;  *  Ah, 
John/  ^d  Marchiston,  *  Mr.  Briggs  will  not  now  oome.' 
At  the  veiy  instant  one  knocks  at  the  gate ;  John  Marr 
hasted  down,  and  it  proved  Mr.  Briggs,  to  his  great 
contentment  He  brings  Mr.  Briggs  up  into  my  lord's 
chamber,  where  almost  one  quarter  of  an  hour  was  spent, 
each  beholding  other,  almost  with  admiration,  before  one 
word  was  spoke.  At  last  Mr.  Briggs  began :  *  My  lord, 
I  have  undertaken  this  long  journey  purposely  to  see 
your  person,  and  to  know  by  what  engine  of  wit  or  in- 
genuity you  came  first  to  think  of  this  most  excellent 
help  into  astronomy,  viz.  the  logarithms ;  but,  my  lord, 
being  by  you  found  out,  I  wonder  nobody  else  found  it 
out  before,  when  now  known  it  is  so  easy.'  He  was 
nobly  entertained  by  the  Lord  Napier ;  and  every  summer 
after  that,  during  the  lord's  being  alive,  this  venerable 
man,  Mr.  Briggs,  went  purposely  into  Scotland  to  visit 
him." 

Napier's  discovery  was  very  soon  known  over  Europe, 
and  was  every  where  hailed  with  admiration  by  men  of 
science.  The  great  Kepler,  in  particular,  honoured  the 
author  with  tlie  highest  commendation,  and  dedicated  to 
him  his  Ephemerides  for  1617.  This  illustrious  astro- 
nomer, also,  some  years  afterwards,  rendered  a  most 
im])ortant  service  to  the  new  calculus,  by  first  demon- 
strating  its  principle  on  purely  geometrical  considerations. 
Napier's  own  demonstration,*  it  la  \o  \>ft  oVsaerved,  though 
exc^ediDgly  ingenious,  had  failed  \o  wJmSy  tmjk^  fsd  ve» 
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matfactnm'tiriani  of  that  a^,  in  oonaequenoe  of  its  pro- 
oeectiog.  upon  the  suppasitiQfi.of  the  movement  of  a  point 
along  a  liner— «  Tiew  analogous,  as  has  been  remarked,  to 
that  whidi  Newton  afterwards  adopted  in  the  exposition 
ofhis  doctrine  of  fluxions,  but  one  of  which  no  trace  is 
to  be  fiDnmd  in  .the  methods  of  the  andent  geometers. 

Napier  did  not  expound  the  process  bj  which  he  con- 
striM^ed  his  logarithms  in  his  first  publication.  This 
appeared  only  in  a.  second  woric,  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1619,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  bj  his  third  son, 
Bobert  In  thiswori^  also  the  logarithmic  tables  ap- 
peared in  the  improved  form,  in  whidi,  however,  thej 
bad  prenonslj  been  published  at  Loudon,  bjr  Mr.  Briggs, 
in  lo}7.  They  have  since  then  been  jj^nted  in  num- 
beriesB. editions,  in  ev^y  countiy  of  Europe.  Nay,  in 
the  year  1721,  a  magnificent  edition  of  them,  in  tiieir 
most  compiete  fonn,  issued  finom  the  imperial  press  of 
Pekin,  in  China,  in  three  volumes,  fi>lio,  m  the  Chinese 
language  and  character.  As  for  the  inv^ition  itself,  its 
usel'ulness  and  value  have  grown  with  the  progress  of 
science;  and,  in  addition  to  serving  still  as  the  grand 
instrument  for  the  abridgment  of  ^culation  in  dmost 
every  department  in  which  figures  are  employed,  it  is 
now  found  to  be  applicable  to  several  important  cases 
which  could  not  be  managed  at  all  without  its  assistance. 
Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  science,  we 
may  also  remark,  since  Napier's  time,  have  occuj)ied 
themselves  with  the  subject  of  the  theory  and  construction 
of  logarithms ;  and  the  labours  of  Newton,  James  Gregory, 
Halley,  and  Euler,  have  especially  contributed  to  sim- 
plify and  improve  the  raethoos  for  their  investigation. 

Napier,  however,  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation of  his  discovery,  having  died  at  Merchiston  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  1617,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
That  same  year  he  had  published  at  Edinburgh  a  small 
treatise  in  Latin,  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
which  he  entitled  *  Rabdologiae  seu  Numerationis  per 
Yirgulas  Libri  Duo.'  It  contained  an  account  of  a 
method  of  performing  the  operatvota  o^  \si\sN!ei\K\viV)^c^^ 
and  divisiony  by  means  of  a  ii\miW  oi  ww55\\^^A^a^>^% 
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the  digits  iaMribed 

flffjSBgcoicaly  tnity 

ID  w  flMnn 

tipl  J  sny  two  linct  of 

prodact  preMflicd  'dieMiafCiy  am  Mri  iBu^  to 

scribed  and  added  op  to  giie  Ihe  popvicniL    Wi 

was  DOt,  howevcTy  iiuilj^  so  <  "^ 

tbat  of  logaritfaaMy  even  lor 

still  ksi  nselal  in  diviHan ;  en  whaA  aeeoant  it 

sBpposed  that,  althoegfa  given  to  die  vorid  ao  kte^  it  w 

probOdj  an  cxpe&nt  which  had  ■miiHiJ  itsrifto 

Napier  for  the  aoridginent  of  calealatioarbeAro  hia-gmt 

ioTcntion.    Tl  lisi  1 itiiiinihl,  lin,  nf  sn  liHlinaaiiMBl 

otility  as,  in  dl  liketihood,  never  to  have  been  nctaadlf 
employed  fiirthe  purposes  of  ealcakrion.^  Afitdelmel^ 
however,  it  nu^  be  leomfced,  Mweaied  at  London  M 

late  as  the  jear  1684,  i  iililli  il '  t ill  ii  lliiiihMi  Ihai/ 

eontBiDing,  among  other  things,  an  aeoomt  of  tte  Nai^ 
beriog  Rods  of  the  Big^t  Honoonfale  John,  Losd  Nepev. 
enlarged  ;**  and  this  work  besrs  to  be  **Maiiitod  finr  Jaaspb 
Moion,  at  the  sign  of  the  Atlas  in  Lai%ate  8lieet,«Asni 
fiiso  tkae  mmhermg  rod»  (emmmomfy  eoBed  Umpm^t 
hones)  are  made  ami  mtid"  These  rods,  or  bones,  we 
may  add,  are  what  Butler  alludes  to  in  his  Hodibna^ 
where,  in  the  aocoont  of  the  "  rununaging  of  l^ilropfad,'* 
he  speaks  of 

.  *' A  moon-dial,  with  Nafier^t  homes. 
And  several  constellatioa  stoneSyf 
EDgraved  in  planetary  boor, 
That  over  mortals  had  strange  power.'^ 


*  Montoda,  Histoire  des  MathAiatiqMea,  iL  26. 
t  A  correnondent  informs  us  that  he  has  seen  at  Gartnef 
t}:e  place  before-mentioned^  globular  stones  with  the  circ) 
of  the  sphere  and  constellations  ensraven  on  them,  and  cc 
cave  stones  with  eneravinn  of  a  like  character,  said  to  ha 
I'een  made  by  Napier.    I^ey  were  certiunly  not  of  mod< 
date,  and  one  is  boilt  into  the  wall  of  a  mill,  where  it  is  t 
tobeaeeD, 
tPtart  ii.  canto  3,  v.  1095.    Sw  «V«o  '?«xliKk.  «sBf 
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It  .iva«;piM«MUir>  MWd  Ji»Te«e8iif  with  a  view  to  the 
ipliftMlaBn  4W  oymtionB  .ID  tngapmaetiy  that  Napier 
[■^apaiert  the  IgganthHiift  ladculw.  This  was  not  the 
onlyimprMfWoaot which-  he  oootrihiited:  to  that  branch 
oLmmoc^.  AaflBgotheiay  it  ewes  to  him  a  formula  of 
gnat  :el69nee  am.  eouraiucDce,  by  which  the  solutioa 
of  all  Iho  wmn  ofaphericil  tri^^oiiometry  is  oomprehended 
uadmh  arnaf^  itile.  Thk^^  with  several  other  new  views 
ia  ftfae  awae  .depjrtjwnt  of  the  mathematies,  aiq[)eared  for 
the  iibat  tine  jQihiaaeoeod-work  on.  logarithms,  published 
at'Edinburgfaf  aaweJMfealraady  mantionedy  in  1619. 

Hat  hiaiiBgnaiiwM  Mi^  eeatiiving  mind  did  not  confine 
ilMlf  mBHJtj  rtft  spaCTihtJTe  scienoe,  if  we  may  believe 
the  veiy  curious  statements  whidi  he  makes  witii  regard 
to  Mne  oC'J^  othor- inventiooSi  in  a. paper  with  his 
aigoatHve^'wlttahJs  piseserved  anioQff  the  manuscript  ool- 
lac^iaBSiM  Aaatejr.Saaon  (the  throther  of  the  Lord 
Chanm^lur  ff'W*w)»^»  thfraMfaimnscopalilifaarary  at  Lam- 
bedu  This  pa[)ar|kwhich  has.  or  late  years  been  several 
times  .priirtedy^i  is  entitled  '  Secret  Inventions,  profitable 
and  neoessery  in  these  days  for  the  defence  of  this  island, 
and  withstuidiag  of  stcangers,  enemies  to  Grod's  truth 
and  religion.'  Of  these,  the  first  is  stated  to  be  ^'  a 
burning  minnDr  for  burning  shijps  by  the  sun's  beams," 
of  whidt'the  author  profe^ies  himseu'able  to  give  to  the 
world  the  ^^invention,  proof,  and  perfect  demonstration, 
geometrical  and  algebraical,  with  an  evident  demon- 
stration of  their  error  who  affirm  this  to  be  made  a  para- 
bolic section."  The  second  is  a  mirror  for  producing 
the  same  effect  by  the  beams  of  a  material  me.  The 
third  is  a  piece  of  artillery  contrived  so  as  to  send  forth 
its  shot,  not  in  a  single  straight  line,  but  in  all  directions, 

T.  409.  Pio&ssor  Napier,  of  Edinburgh,  is  in  possession  of 
the  set  of  bones  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  inventor  of 
logarithms,  from  whom  he  claims  to  be  descended. 

♦  In  Dr.  AnderSon*8  Bee,  vol.  iii.  p.  133, — ^in  Lord  Buchan's 
Life  of  Napier, — in    Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine, 
vol.  xviii.  pp.  53f  Scc^  and  elsewhere.    There  is  also  a  copy 
of  it  in  the  Briti^  Museum,  «moTk%  KIlDLe  "^il^^*  <i^<^^'CN$s^  ^1 
Dr»Bireb, 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  every  tiling  in  its  nei^ 
bourhood.  Of  this  the  writer  asserts  thrt  lie  can  give 
*'  the  invention  and  vinble  demonstntkn.**  The  foortli 
and  last  of  these  formidable  msdiines  is  described  to  be 
''  a  round  chariot  in  metal,"  constructed  so  as  Ixith  to 
secure  the  complete  safety  of  those  within  it,  and,  moving 
about  in  all  directions,  to  break  the  enemy's  army  '*  ot 
continual  charges  and  shot  of  the  arquebnse  tnroagn 
small  holes."  ''  These  inventions,"  tlie  papw  condudes, 
*'  besides  devices  of  sailing  nnder  tlie  water,  and  cUven 
other  devices  and  stratagems  for  liarsssing  of  the  enenues, 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  woric  of  expert  crafiRiien,  I  liqie 
to  perform.  John  Napier,  of  Merdiistoo,  anno  dom. 
1596,  June  2." 

From  this  date  it  would  appear  that  Napier^s  head  liad 
been  occupied  with  the  contrivances  here  spoken  of  long 
before  he  made  himself  known  by  those'^scaentific  labours 
by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered ;  and,  indeed, 
we  might  perhaps  have  in&rred,  even  from  the  genoal 
nature  of  the  inventions,  and  the  object  which  the  author 
avows  he  had  in  view  by  them,  that  they  were  the  pro- 
duce of  that  part  of  his  life  in  which  his  apprehension  of 
the  encroachments  of  popery  contributed  to  animate  his 
studies.  Some  of  the  announcements  are  certainly  very 
extraordinary,  and  would  almost  lead  us  to  suppose  thi^ 
the  writer  in  this  paper  rather  intended  to  state  what  he 
conceived  to  be  possible  than  what  he  had  himself  ac- 
tually 'performed.  Yet  several  of  his  expressions  will 
not  bear  this  interpretation ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
other  attestations  which  go  to  confirm  what  he  asserts  as 
to  his  having  really  constructed  some  of  the  machines  he 
speaks  of.  There  is  a  passage  in  a  strange  work,  entitled 
*  The  'Jewel,'  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  and 
first  published  in  1652,  which  seems  manifestly  to  allude 
to  the  third  invention  here  enumerated.  Sir  Thomas, 
although  certainly  not  the  most  veracious  of  authorities, 
would  scarcely,  one  would  think,  have  ventured  to  pub- 
lish  what  we  are  now  going  to  quote,  only  five  and  thirty 
years  after  Napier's  death,  *\^  uiet^  Vod  not  been  some 
foundation  for  his  statement.    BXa  ^eaccv^oKwrnaK^  Xs^ 
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■rfiniwif^f  oytfcharyd  (for  he  writes,  it  will  fag  •bierfcd, 
immk  eiKtnmigmitlj  bonbMtic  and  hypeffboBcil  itndii), 
^Mnat  hebut  altoMtho!*  a  ietion.  After  tnkiginng 
Mpieri  ■ittmnwtioil  letniiiig  m  rtry  lugii  ■wading 
tmMy  Sir  TbooM*  prooeedf  to  remark,  tlMt  he  deems 
U»  espeeiaUy  entided  to  remembnuioe  os  aoeoimt  of 
M  an  alaiest  ineompreheneible  deriee^  whidi,  being  in  the 
moniis  oiik%  most  of  Seotiand,  and  jet  tmknowii  to  any 
ikaft  ever  was  in  ^  worid  but  yniaelf,  desenreth  very 
WfUtebe  takan  no«fee  of  m  thia  place  ;**--'' and,"  he 
aeUb,  'Mt  is  thia;  ha  had  tile  riuU  (M  »  oommonly  re- 
palled^  to frHue  an  aBfliiie(ftyr  ininentioii  net  mudi  unlike 
ikaft  or  Ardbytos*  dove>,  whidi,  hf  yirtue  of  soaae  secret 
i^ringB,  inward  fasorta,  with  other  implements  and  ma- 
torisda  fit  ftr  the  pwpose,  inckised  within  the  bowels 
thereof,  had  tiM  power,  if  proportioiiable  in  ba&  to  the 
Ml&BQ  leqdbrad  of  k  (fior  he  eould  hare  OMde  itofaU 
dhaaV  to  deer  a  field  of  four  miles  cireemferenoe  of  all 
the.  linng  creatores  exceeding  a  loot  of  height  that 
dioald  be  foand  thereon,  how  near  soever  they  might  be 
to  one  another ;  by  which  means  be  made  it  appear  that 
he  was  able,  with  the  help  of  this  machine  alone,  to  kill 
30,00&  Turks,  without  the  aid  of  one  Christian.  Of  this 
it  is  said  that  (upon  a  wager)  he  gave  proof  upon  a  large 

en  in  Scotland,  to  the  destruction  of  a  great  many 
[is  of  catde  and  flocks  of  sheep,  whereof  some  were 
distant  from  otiier  half  a  mile  on  all  sides,  and  some  a 
whole  mile.*** 

It  were  to  have  been  desired,  certainly,  that  our  author 
had  heen  a  little  more  particular  in  his  description  of  the 
scene  of  this  devastating  exploit  among  the  cattle — ^'a 
large  plain  in  Scotland,^'  being  rather  an  unsatisfiMstory 
fonn  of  expression,  even  in  reference  to  a  country  where 
there  are  not  a  great  many  large  plains ;  but  this  inde- 
finite mode  c^  imUng  is  only  Sir  Thomas's  usual  style. 
We  are  not  incUaed,  indeed,  to  put  much  &ith  in  the 
rumour  here  recorded  that  Napier  actually  put  the  power 

*  'The  Disooiary  of  a  most  rare  JeweW  <ibQ«  la^ixin.^  <^^. 
Ediahoigl^  lT74^Pf.  67,  58. 

VOL,  II,  '     -B^ 
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of  his  machine  to  the  pnx^  in  the  manner  described ;  hot 
the  whole  statement,  taken  in  coojunction  with  whid  we 
have  found  tibe  alleged  inventor  asserting  under  his  own 
hand,  seems  to  pat  it  beyond  doubt  that  he  bad  at  kiit 
imagined  some  such  contrivance  as  that  alluded  to  in 
the  above  passase,  and  even  that  his  having  done  ao  waa 
matter  of  gencru  notoriety  in  his  own  day,  and  ibr  some 
time  after.  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  was  bora  in  1618^ 
some  years  before  Napier's  death,  and  his  '  Jewel '  was 
&r8t  publbhed  in  1652.  Napier,  he  informs  us,  when 
requested  on  his-  death-bed  to  reveal  the  secret  of  this 
engine  of  such  extracndinary  potency  in  the  deatructioa 
of  catde,  sheep,  and  Turks,  remsed  to  do  so,  on  the  aeon 
of  .Uiere  being  too  many  instruments  of  mischief  in  the 
world  already  for  it  to  be  the  business  of  anv  good  man 
to  add  to  their  number.*  This  will  remind  the  reader  of 
the  story  told  respecting  a  machine  of  somewhat  similar 

Sretensions  constructed  at  a  later  period  by  the  celebrated 
ames  Greffory ,  of  which  Sir  Isaac  N^ewton,  when  it  was 
shewn  to  him,  is  sidd  to  have  expressed  his  disappro* 
bation  on  the  same  ground  which  Napier  is  heremadfo  to 
take.  Btft  the  truth  is,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  that 
the  introduction  of  machines  capable  of  producing  the 
tremendous  effects  ascribed  to  tnose  in  question  would, 
in  all  probability,  very  soon  ]iut  an  end  to  war, — which 
has  not  become  more  destructive,  but  the  reverse,  since 
the  invention  of  a  more  formidable  artillery  than  that 
anciently  in  use ;  and  which,  waged  with  sucli  contriv- 
ances as  those  of  Napier  and  Gregory,  would  certainly 
never  be  resorted  to  by  nations  as  a  mode  of  settling  their 
difierences,  until  they  had  become  literally  insane.  Ano- 
ther consideration,  however,  which  might  suggest  itself 
to  a  man  of  very  scrupulous  feelings  on  such  a  matter,  is, 
that  it  would  be  unfair  for  him  to  put  even  his  native 
country  in  possession  of  an  instrument  which  would,  in 
fact,  give  her  an  advantage  in  her  disputes  with  the  rest 

'    *  There  is  a  common  report  amongst  the  people  at  Gart- 

Jaess,  that  t/jis  machine  is  buned.  m  iKe  ^ound,  near  the 

site  of  the  old  castle  said  to  have  Vje^in  occoj^vwiNi^  ^im^Skc.  . 
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of  ihe  world  amnst  whidi  there  would  be  no  poanbility  of 
oontoiding.  If  it  pat  an  end  to  war,  which  m  one  great 
ernk^  it  wwJd  do  so  by  the  itill<  greater  erilbf  enabling  ft 
tnxuAe  nation  to  trimnph  over  the  prostration  of  the  rest. 
.  lliere  appeared,  some  years  ago,  in  one  of  oor  periodi* 
Gal  works,*  a  very  able  said  leam€»d  commentary  on  N»* 
pier's  *  Secret  Inventions,'  the  writer  of  which  has  cd* 
lected,  witii  ereat  industry,  whatever  notices  die  annals 
of  sdence  afiSrd  of  achievements  similar  to  those  which 
the  Scottish  mathematidan  is  asserted  to  have  performed. 
In  regard  to  the  mirror  for  setting  objects  on  &re  at  a 
great  &tance  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  he  adduces 
me  well-known  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of 
Maroelhis,  at  Syracose,  by  the  burning-glasses  of  Archi* 
m^es,  and  the  other  (not  so  often  noticed)  which  the 
lustorian  Zonaras  recoros,  of  Produs  having  consumed  by 
a  dmilar  i^paratus  the  ships  of  the  Scythian  leader  V  Ita- 
lian, when  he  besieged  Constantinople  in  the  beginning 
oi  Uie  sixth  centary.j  The  possibility  of  such  feats  as 
these  was  long  disbelieved ;  but  may  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  mo- 
dem times.  Buffi>n,  in  particular,  in  tne  yeaf  1747,  by 
means  of  four  hundred  plane  mirrors,  actually  melted  lead 
and  tin  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards,  and  set  fire  to  wood 
at  a  still  greater.  This,  too,  was  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April.  With  summer  heat  it  was  calculated  that 
the  same  efiects  might  have  been  produced  at  four 
hundred  yards'  distance — or  more  than  ten  times  that  to 
which,  in  all  probability,  Archimedes  had  to  send  his 
reflected  rays.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that 
there  is  nothing  absolutely  incredible  in  the  account 
Napier  gives  of  his  first  invention.  Hb  second  announce- 
ment, however,  is  a  good  deal  more  starUing  ;  inasmuch 

*  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xviii.,  pp.  53 — 65, 
(published  Feb.  1804).    See  also  pp.  245,  &c 

f  Malala,  anotiier  old  chronicler,  however,  says  that  Pro- 
dus operated,  on  this  occasion,  not  by  burning-glasses,  but 
by  burning  sulphur  showered  upon  the  ships  fconlV(^s^K)cl\£y&'&« 
VitL  Montacla,  Hittoire  de$  Jliath6natiques,\.  ^^. 
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as  he  here  professes  to  have  suooeeded  in  an  attempt  in 
which  nobody  else  is  recorded  to  have  made  any  appraadi 
to  succeaa.  Gunpowder  has  been  lighted  by  heat  from 
charooal  collected  by  one  conoaye  mirror  and  reflected 
from  another ;  but  no  such  eflfect  has  ever  beep  prodooed 
by  a  single  reflection  of  artificial  heat  It  is  not  yery 
easy  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  chariot  Hjentioaed 
by  Ni^ier  as  his  fourth  invention ;  but  it  seems  to  bear 
some  resemblance,  this  writer  remarks,  to  one  of  the 
fEUQOua  Marquis  of  Worcester's  contriranoes.  As  ftr 
the  device  for  sailing  under  water,  noticed  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  paper,  that  exploit  was  performed  ia 
Napier^  own  day,  by  the  Dutch  chemist  Coimeliiis 
Drebell,  who  is  reported  to  have  oonstraoted  a  vemel 
for  king  James  I.,  whidi  he  rowed  under  the  water  on 
the  Thames.  It  carried  twelve  rowers,  besidfia  several 
passengers,  the  air  breathed  by  whom,  it  is  said,  was 
made  again  respirable  by  means  of  a  joertain  liquor,  the 
composition  of  which  Boyle  asserts  in  one  of  his  publico 
tions  that  he  knew,  having  been  informed  of  it  by  the 
only  person  to  whom  it  had  been  communicated  by 
Drcbeil.  'Bishop  WiUdns,  also,  who  Hved  very  near  the 
time  at  which  it  was  performed,  expressly  mentions  Dre- 
bell's  experiment,  in  his  Mathematical  Magic.  Various 
successful  essays  in  subaqueous  navigation  have  also  been 
made  in  more  recent  times. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  only  one  of  Napier's  in< 

ventions,  the  secret  of  which  was  solicited  from  him  by 

his  friends  when  he  was  leaving  the  world,  should  have 

been  that  which  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to 

reveal,  for  the  reason  that  has  been  stated.     Had  they 

asked  him  to  explain  to  them  his  method  of  sailing  under 

the  water,  for  example,  or  even  the  construction  of  his 

burning  mirrors,  he  probably  would  have  had  no  excuse 

for  wiAholding  the  information.     But  they  seem  to  have 

been  so  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  machine  for 

destroying  the  thirty  thousand  Turks,  that  they  had  not 

A  thought  to  spare  for  any  of  the  other  oontrivanees. 

'^he  ciroumstance,  howevet,  oi  aom^  of  these  inventions 

'^ot  baving  beea  le-discoTereA  \jiy  wK^f  oan  fJa»  " 


Nq^t  ikob  oasht  not  of  itself  to  be  tatei  as  con^ 
ctttRT^  ^videnoe  tint  hb  pretenmoM  to  a  knowledge  of 
thebi  were  mefe  dreim.  Bxtraottfiiutfy  is  it  the  pro« 
mn  tlMtt  ideKioe  has  made  wtihin  the  last  two  centuries, 
daring  whidi  period  the  conqnests  she  has  effected  have 
been  BMro  mnneroiB  and  wonderftd  than  had  been  wit"* 
neMed  hj  all  tbe  ureffioiui  ototnries  tint  had  elapsed  from 
tke  beginning  of  the  woild,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Ihet 
aiHoe  of  her  appareniijr  new  inyentiona  haye  been  onl  v 
the  fargotten  dlsooreries  tf  a  preceding  age  revived, 
and  also  that  thelre  weare  ioae  things  known  in  former 
finaef  which  modern  ingenaitr  hat  hot  yet  recovered  from 
oUivfon.  Q&A  machmet  at  ttote  wfaidi  Nftpier  poietset 
to  have  consfirncted  are  exactly  of  the  detcription  leatt 
fikeJy,  for  Tvy  Abrioot  reatons,  to  ooenr  to  a  modem 
specMtor.'^ 

In  that  Cttriflldt  record,  Bbrell'i  Diary,  which  vrat 
mdbUilied  at  EdMor^  soide  tears  ago,  we  find,  under 
date  of  &e  aSrd  October,  11^98,  the  following  notice : 
<'  Ane  proclamation  of  the  Laird  of  Merkistoun,  that  he 
taik  upon  hand  to  make  the  land  mair  profi^ble  nor  it 
wet  before,  be  Ihe  sawing  of  salt  upon  it."  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  this  was  another  scheme 
of  the  inventor  of  the  logarithms ;  although  the  patent 
for  the  new  mode  of  manuring  appears  to  have  been  taken 
out  in  the  name  of  his  eldest  son,  Archibald,  who  had 
been  infeflt  in  the  fee  of  the  barony  by  his  father  about  a 
year  before.f   The  patent,  or  gift  of  office,  as  it  is  called, 

*  For  a  great  deal  of  very  curious  information  on  the  lost 
and  revived  inventions  of  antiquity,  the  reader  may  consult 
G.  Pascfa's  learned  work,  entitied  *  De  Novis  Inventis 
quorum  accuratiori  cultui  focem  praetulit  antiquitas/  of 
which  a  second  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1700;  or 
Dutens's  '  Rechefches  sur  Torigine  des  d^couvertes  attri- 
bu^  aux  modemes,'  first  published  in  1766,  and  lately  for 
the  fourth  time  in  1812.  Of  this  last  work  there  is  an 
English  translatkm.    See  also  Theod.  Almeloveen's  InvetUa 

t  See  Records  of  Privy  Coim^  foT  ^ftsA  ^xj.wfe,  vy^"^- 
qnaed  in  DoagUt^§  Peerage,  by  "Wood,  \\.  •i"^^- 
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was  granted  upon  condition  that  thEe  patentee  should 
publish  an  account  af  his  method  in  print,  which  lie  did 
accordingly  shortly  afterwards,  under  the  tide  of  '  The 
new  order  of  goooing  and  manuring  all  sorts  of  field  land 
with  common  salt.'  The  fificts  that  have  been  mentioned 
arc  interesting  as  establishing  Niq^er*s  daim  to  an  agri- 
cultural improvement  which  has  been  revived  in  oar  own 
day  and  considered  of  great  value.*  The  profits  of  die 
invention  were  probably  nven  up  to  his  son,  who  was  at 
this  time  a  youn^  man  oF  onlv  twenty-five  years  of  ase, 
from  the  same  disinterested  feeling  which  had  led  his 
father  previously  to  enfeoff  him  in  nis  estate.  Devoted 
to  his  books,  Napier  may  have  been  somewhat  indififerent 
about  money ;  and  one  of  his  contemporariesf  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert,  that  he  dissipated  his  fortune  by  his 
experiments.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  evidence; 
indeed,  it  appears  that,  occupied  as  much  of  his  time  was 
about  other  matters,  he  had  taken  good  care  of  hh  pro- 
perty, which  at  his  death  was  of  large  amount,  botn  in 
land j. and  in  money,  goods,  and  chattels.  And,  if  he 
suggested  this  method  of  manuring  with  salt,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  have  directed  his  speculations  occasionally  to 
the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  common  life,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  abstract  sciences. 

Napier  died  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1617.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  Archibald, 
the  eldest,  mentioned  above,  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
by  the  titie  of  Lord  Napier,  in  1627.  A  small  volume 
of  Memoirs  of  this  person,  written  by  himself,  was  pub- 
lished in  1793.  Tnere  are  said  to  be  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  some  productions  of  their  distin- 
guished ancestor  on  scientific  subjects,  which  have  not 
been  printed,  especially  a  treatise,  in  English,  on  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra,  and  another,  on  Algebra,  in  Latin.^ 

;    *  See  Parkes  on  *  The  advantages  of  usm^  Salt' 

t  Thomas  Dempster,  a  'man  of  unquesnonable  learning 
and  genius,  but  by  no  means  to  be  always  depended  upon  in 
wAat  he  states  upon  his  own  auihoTtly. 

/  Douglas's  Peerage,  by  "Wooai,  u.  ^^^-   ^\i«fc  V^  tox 
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The  life  which  we  have  thus  sketched  may  be  con- 
sidered at  affording  us  an  eminent  ezamule  of  tne  manner 
in  which  the  many  advantages  enjoyea  br  the  wealthy 
mAj  be  turned  to  account  in  the  pursuit  ot  learning  and 
philosophy.  A  good  education,  access  to  all  the  best 
means  of  miprovement,  umntemij^tod  leisure,  comparative 
freedom  from  the  ordinary  anxieties  of  life,  the  means  of 
enm^mg  in  inquiries  and  experiments  the  expense  of 
which  cannot  be  afforded  by  tbe  generalitjr  of  students — 
the  possession  of  all  these  tnings,  to  the  mind  that  knows 
how  to  profit  by  them,  is  indoed  invaluable.  We  have 
seen  what  they  produced  in  Napier's  case.  In  dedi- 
cating his  time  and  his  fiartnne  to  punuits  so  much  nobler 
than  those  that  have  usually  occupied  persons  of  his 
station,  this  illustrious  individual  had  his  ample  reward. 
We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  led  a  happier  life  in  his 
studious  retirement,  in  the  midst  of  his  books  and  his 
experimcntSi  than  if  he  had  sriven  himself  either  to  the 
oroinary  pleasores  of  the  world,  or  to  the  hazards  and 
vexaUons  of  political  ambition.  The  more  useful  and  more 
honourable  path  he  certainly  chose.  By  his  great  and 
fortunate  discovery  he  made  the  science  of  all  succeeding 
times  his  debtor,  and  constituted  himself  the  bcnefuctor 
of  every  generation  of  posterity.  And  then  for  fame, 
which  our  very  nature  nas  made  dear  to  us,  that,  too, 
this  philosopher  found  in  his  closet  of  meditation. 
Even  in  his  own  day  his  renown  was  spread  abroad 
over  Europe,  and  he  was  greeted  with  the  publicly 
expressed  admiration  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  contemporaries;  and  the  time  that  has  since 
elapsed  has  only  served  to  throw  an  increasing  light 
around  his  name,  which  is  now  sure  to  retain  its  distinc- 
tion so  long  as  the  sciences  which  he  loved  shall  continue 
to  be  cultivated  among  men. 

publication  of  the  present  work,  much  new  information  about 
tiie  inventor  of  Logarithms  has  been  given  to  the  world  by 
his  descendant,  Mark  Napier,  Esq.,  in  *  Memoirs  of  John  Na- 
pier of  Merchiston,'  4to.,  Edin.  and  London,  1834. 
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maimer^  bave  devoted  tbemsdves  to  acienoe  or  literature, 
in  preference  tQ  all  other  pursuits.    But  we  can  afford  ta 
mention  only  a  very  few.     One  name  whidi   Napier's 
naturally  suggests  to  us  is  that  of  his  contemporary  and 
countryman,   Wuxiam  Dscmmohd,  of  Hawthomden, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  poetical  writers  of  the  early 
port  of  the  sevente«ith  century.    Drummond  md  Napier 
wene  noffhbours,  but  prdbabiy  no  recwd  has  been  pre- 
served of  any  interoourae  between  the  mathematician  and 
ibe  poet.    As  the  former,  however,  was  resorted  to  every 
Tear  by  his  sdentific  fdiglish  friend,  Mr.  Briggs,  so  the 
Utter,  also,  had  his  visitor  from  the  south,  who  came  to 
pay  Im  reraects  to  him,  from  admiration  of  his  kindred 
g^us.      In  the  year  1619,  the  famous  Ben  Jonson 
walked  all  the  way  from  London  to  Hawthomden,  to  see 
bis  brother  poet,  and  remained  for  some  time  as  his  guest. 
Of  this  visit  a  emioas  aeoount  is  piwerved,  written  by 
Ihpummoiid   hima^,  whidbi  iias  oaen   often   printed. 
Prwnmond,  who  waa  diadngoidiBd  for  his  learning  as 
well  as  his  poetry,  died  in  ln49,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year, 
having  liv^  through  a  very  agitated  period  without 
mixing  in  its  political  convulsions,  satisfied  with  philosophy 
and  the  muses.     Another  contemporary  of  Napier,  whose 
labours  and  speculations  were  more  similar  to  his  own, 
was  the  celebrated  Danish  astronomer  Ttcho  Bbahe. 
Brahe's  &mily  was  both  wealthy  and  noble  ;   but  when 
he  first  manimsted  his  attadiment  to  the  science,  by  his 
contributions  to  which  he  afterwards  acquired  so  much 
reputation,  being  then  only  .a  boy  at  school,  his  friends 
did  everythmg  Siey  could  to  ch^  an  inclination  which 
they  deemed  quite  unsuited  to  his  birth  and  prospects  ; 
and  the  young  astronomer  was  obliged  to  conceal  from 
his  tutor  the  Tft<>»hAfn^tirfl1  books  which  he  purchased  with 
his  pocket  money,  and  to  read  them,  as  well  as  to  make 
his  observations  on  the  stars,  in  hours  stolen  from  the 
time  allowed  him  for  sleep.    For,  even  before  he  was 
sixteen,  he  had  begun  to  measure  die  distances  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  from  one  another,  although  he  had  no 
bettor  instnwMot  than  a  common  paur  of  0Qm^esse^^l\N& 
inage  oi  which  be  iMfed  to  pmt  to  Yi^  «s^^  ^\L^^  V^ 
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with  him  in  the  ygar  1590 ;  but,  if  the  story  that  is  told 
be  true,  this  visit  was  anything  rather  than  a  fortunate 
inddent  for  Brahe.     Some  vears  afterwards,  it  is  said, 
his  protector,  Frederick  II.,  ocing  dead,  he  was  visited 
one  day  by  die  young  king  Christian  IV.,  accompanied 
hj  his  ch(ef  minister,  Walckendorf ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  iiat  latter  personage,  who  was  very  senmtive  and 
choleric,  was  baned  at,  as  he  approached  the  house,  by 
two  dogs  belonging  to  the  astronomer,  at  which  he  chose 
to  be  so  much  oflfended,  that  he  went  up  to  the  animals 
and  beat  them  severelv.    The  dogs  had  been  presented 
to  findio  by  the  Scottish  monarch ;  and,  irritatecl  at  seeing 
them  ill-treated,  he  interfered  to  prevent  the  enraged 
senator  from  continiung  his  chastisement.    This  gave  rise 
to  some  high  wonts  between  the  two,  and  the  resale  was 
a  quarrel,  which  Waldcendorf,  at  least,  never  forgot. 
From  that  day,  Brahe*s  ruin  was  resolved  upon  b^  his 
powerful  enemy.    A  commission  was  soon  after  appomted 
to  report  upon  the  public  utility  of  his  establisnment ; 
and,  upon  this  compliant  body  declaring  that  they  saw 
nothing  in  hb  splendid  observatory  but  a  source  of  use- 
less expense  to  the  state,  a  decree  was  passed  recalling  all 
the  grants  he  had  received  from  the  former  king,  and 
dispossessing  him  of  his  island.     On  this,  Bralic  deter- 
mined to  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  his  ungrateful  country  ; 
and,  taking  with  him  all  his  instruments,  he  retired  to 
Germany.     About  two  years  afterwards,  however,  he  was 
invited  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Prague,  by  the  Em- 
peror, Rodolph  n. ;  and  by  this  prince,  who  was  warmly 
attached  to  science,  he  was  provideu  with  a  second  asylum, 
almost  as  splendid  as  that  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  his 
native  country.     But  he  lived  only  a  very  short  time  after 
this,  havine  died  in  1601,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.     Tycno  Brahe,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  probably 
aware,  was  the  inventor  or  reviver  of  a  peculiar  scheme 
of  the  universe,  according  to  which  the  earth  is  conceived 
to  be  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  the  sun  to 
revolve  round  it,  and  the  other  planets  round  the  sun. 
'f^'"}®^^^^«sary  to  say  that  tibis  hypothesis  has  been  Ion?; 
exploded.     Indeed,  oven  at  the  timeN«Yiwi  \\.\^^  ^-t^ 
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poitd  bjr  its  tnliior,  it  ynm^  alttMlgli«wppofted 
witii  much  mgvmiritfy a moBtimphikMOiMueal  Itoi 
flioD  fiom  the  tnie  flystoai  pienotwly  artri^alMKl 
permem.    But,  dtibougk  BralM,  it  tim  iq>p«Mny 
ntRf  kigb  daims  apon  oar  adndratioii  as  a  tlwo 
UDdoobtBdljdid  miich  in  anoAer  wajr  to  promotB 
prorenieiit  of  astmioDiy*    HitojitfaorcUiiftrf  def< 
the  sdeooe,  of  itself,  opented  as  a&  in^imtioniipQ 
ofthe  other  ardent  mnids  of  die  time.    Bntitwai 
(peat  nomber  and  ooonpanitive  ezactnen  of  his  c 
tKMDs,  &r  flurpasMBg  aoTthn^  that  bad  bem  attai 
his  predeceamn,  tSat  he  ehteflx  eontribatad  t0  tl 
gvess  of  astrotiomjf .    No  other  but  one  in  his 
stnoas  could  have  oommmded  either  the  leisam 
peenaiaiy  uMans  necesBsrf  fbr  the  mskkig  of  thoaa 
atioos,  wlnch^  berideshavh^f  oocoiMed  many  yean 
nnich  of  their  superior  accaracy  to  the  exeeUei 
ocaiscaaent  costUnen  of  the  instromentB  which  Bn 
ployed.    Here,  therefore,  was  a  case  la  wlueh 
was  mdabtad  to  the  wealth  of  one  of  its  ddtln 
senrioes  whkii  no  zeal  or  talents  codd  faaveot 
enabled  him  to  render. 

Another  man  of  fortune,  to  whom  both  science 
arts  are  mider  considerable  obliga^ns,  is  the  < 
mathematician,  TscHisKHAiJSBir,  celebrated  &»*  1 
covery  of  the  peculiar  curve  called,  after  him,  1 
hausen's  Caustics.  He  was  bom  in  1651,  at  the 
his  ancestors,  in  Upper  Lusatia ;  and,  although,  a 
ceiying  an  excdlent  education,  he  entered  the  arnr 
early  age,  be  very  soon  quitted  the  profession  of  a 
and  set  out  on  his  travels  througn  England,  Iti 
France.  He  spent  several  years  in  traversing 
ooontries,  embracing  every  opportunity  of  obta 
knowled|^e  of  their  arts,  manufactures,  and  prod 
and  seekmg  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  men 
time,  wherever  he  went.  On  returning  home, 
up  his  residence  on  his  estate,  the  revenues  of  whi< 
ample;  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  ^ven  t 
tMc  smecohdoDB  and  expenmenta.  TYa  ^c^vkma  c 
was  Aat  to  whidi  he  yfBB  chicfty  att«^«A\  wn 
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wMIe  making  0OB61  ezperifnentB  with  reflacdng  mirrors, 
that  he  diao0V<AM  his  Caustics,  wliich  are  em^es  fbrmcd 
b^  IMit  reflected  in  oertafn  c^rcnmstanoes,  and  are  so 
edled  from  tiie  Greek  word  for  a  buming-^ass.  They 
maseas  some  remariuJ^  geometrical  propertres.  *  When 
TadiiniliaiMen  antiouncM  this  discoTcrj  to  the  French 
Aeadearf  of  Beienoes,  he  was  onlj^  in  his  tfurtv-ftrst  year ; 
but  he  was  immediately  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Aeadony  by  order  of  the  King,  Lonis  XIV.  In  ordei' 
to  hofv  the  aid  of  proper  instrmnentA  in  the  prosecution 
of  hii  reaewehes,  he  anerwards  established  tnree  glass- 
boBsas  fai  his  nctlte  district ;  at  which  he  employed  all 
the  reaDWcea  of  his  ingenuity  in  endeayooring  to  imbricate 
baming^daasos  of  greater  size  and  power  than  any  which 
had  ererbeen  elsewhere  produced.  In  1687  he  had  lilade 
a  conoaye  reflecting  mirror  of  copper,  of  the  dimneter  of 
four  feet  and  a  half,  which  consumed  wood  and  fined 
raetalf  at  twelye  feet  distance,  in  a  few  seconds ;  but, 
although  these  eflects  greatly  surpassed  airything  of 
the  same  kind  that  had  been  accomplished  m  modem 
times,  he  found  the  inconyenience  of  operating  by  re- 
flection 80  great,  that  he  determined  to  perseyere  in  his 
attempts  to  obtain ,  if  possible,  a  lens  of  equal  magnitude. 
He  did  not  exactly  attain  this  object ;  for-the  largest  lens 
he  suceeeded  in  producing  had  only  a  diameter  of  three 
feet.  But  when  it  is  added  that  nobody  but  himself 
had  eyer  before  made  one  of  more  than  four  or  five  inches' 
diameter,  his  success  will  ])robably  be  deemed  sufficiently 
extraordinary.  The  method  he  employed  in  fabricating 
this  immense  glass  is  not  known.  It  was  conyez  on  botn 
sides,  and  weighed  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  Although 
somewhat  less  in  size,  its  effects  greatly  exceeded  those 
of  the  reflector  he  had  formerly  used.    This  lens  was 

'^  In  an  article  of  some  length  upon  Tschimhausen,  in  the 
Biographie  Universette,  the  writer,  M.  Gley,  by  a  strange 
blander,  mistakes  these  curyes  for  actual  burning-glasses ; 
and  describes,  with  great  minuteness,  their  wonderful  powers 
in  kindling  and  eonsaminff,  or  mellmo,  wqkA,  \tqvl^  ^^^ 
gJateg,  and  eardwu-ware !— -Vid.  Biog.  Uidv.  3XV\\.  ^. 
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parchased  from  Tscliinihaiisen  by  the  Dnke  of  Oriemi, 
wbo  afterwards  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  Academy  of 
Sci^ices.  Tscfaimhauaen  deserves,  also,  to  be  remem- 
bered as  the  founder  of  the  eelebrated  porodain  mam- 
ifM^ory  of  Dresden.  Before  his  time  it  was  euppoeed  tiurt 
the  Chinese  employed  for  their  porcelain  a  peculiar  enrthi 
only  found-in  their  own  coontry ;  hot  he  oiscovered  that 
the  same  species  of  ware  could  be  manofkctured  iWim  a 
compound  of  different  sorts  of  earth,  whidi  might  be  ob- 
tained in  Europe  as  well  as  in  China.  This  eminent 
benefactor  to  this  arts,  who,  beridcs  his  oontribotioDS  to 
the  IVansactions  of  the  French  Academy,  was  abo  the. 
author  of  two  senarate  works, — ^the  first,  entitled  The 
Medicine  dT  the  Body,  the  latter.  The  Medidne  of  the 
Mind,  being,  in  &ct,  a  system  of  the  art  of  reasoning, — 
died  in  1708. 

But,  ]periia[)s,  the  best  example  we  can  adduce  of  die 
manner  m  which  wealth  may  be  made  subsenrient  by  its 
possessor,  not  only  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but 
also  to  its  difiusion  and  improyement,  is  that  of  our  cde- 
brated  countryman,  tho  Honourable  Robebt  Botjul 
Boyle  was  bom  at  Lismore,  in  Ireland,  in  1627,  and  was 
the  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  Eichard,  the  first  carl 
of  Cork,  commonly  called  the  Great  Earl.  The  first  ad- 
vantage whidi  he  derived  from  the  wealth  and  station  of 
hfs  father  Mas  an  excellent  education.  After  having 
enjoyed  the  instructions  of  a  domestic  tutor,  he  yas  sent, 
at  an  early  age,  to  Eton.  But  his  inclination,  from  the 
firat,  seems  to  have  led  him  to  the  study  of  things,  rather 
than  of  words.  He  remained  at  Eton  only  four  years, 
''  in  the  last  of  which,'*  according  to  his  own  statement, 
in  an  account  which  he  has  given  us  of  his  early  life,  "  he 
forgot  much  of  that  Latin  he  had  got,  for  he  was  so 
addicted  to  more  solid  parts  of  knowledge,  that  he  hated 
the  study  of  bare  words  naturaUy,  as  something  that 
relished  too  much  of  pedantry,  to  consort  with  his  dispo- 
sition and  designs."  In  reference  to  what  is  here  m- 
slnuated,  in  disparagement  of  the  study  of  languages 
merely  as  such,  wc  may  just  remaiVL  \Vi«\.\3ck^  o\Qservation  is, 
perbaj)8,  not  quite  so  profound  «a  SxSa  ^VmssbXjX^,  ^^Vr^ 


tebtlyy  to  make  hk  popilt  ptaSamid 
Bbue  them  with  a  tttte  ibr  d^gaot 
l/i  verjr  well  qualified  both  tft  dl» 
baervatiofi,  and  to  taperinteiid  «ld 
^th  of  thdr  minds  at  this  euijag^ 
d  through  France  to  Genevm,  where 
time  studying  riietoric,  lope,  ■•» 
1  tfeo^phy.  to  whidi  were  MkU 
f  fencing  and  dancing,  **His  r»> 
taj  at  C^eva,"  aavs  Mr.  Boyle  of 
imes  mall,  tennis  (a  qport  he  ent 
id,  above  all,  the  reading  of  i^ 
did  not  only  extremely  divert  hhii 
tal  discontinuance  of  the  Fn(^1ish 
» taught  him  a  skill  inFfeoidisOlkie- 
igers.  ine  party  aiurwaios  M 
dr  visiting  Venice  imd  other  plaee% 
t,  where  raey  spent  the  winter. 
3,  Mr.  Boyle  made  himself  maiCer 

rBut  another  acquisition,  for 
to  his  visit  to  Florence,  probably 
3r  extent  the  future  course  of  fails 
le  knowledge  he  obtained  of  the 
ical  discoveries  of  Galileo.     This 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence, 
le  year  1642,  while  Boyle  and  his 
;  their  studies  in  that  city.  The 
30  was  himself  destined  to  acquire 
by  his  experiments  in  various  de> 

science,  some  of  them  the  same 
tivated,  probably  never  even  behdd 
or ;  but  we  cannot  tell  how  much 
erimental  inquiry,  and  his  ambition 
in  that  field,  may  have  been  caught 
al  residence  in  early  life  in  a  pkee 
r  Gidileo  and  his  (uscoveries  must 
of  all. 

Dngland  in  1644.    Although  he  wais 
enth  year,  he  seems  to  ban^  VbsMSi^ 

been  long  enough  vxAex  ^^  ^^sk^ 


natural  bent  of  hit  mmd  did  not  intiiiie  hioi  very  sl/onglj 
to  classicil  itudicfi  and  w.  &r  tlie  most  obviously  wiw  foi- 
poiee,  there  hu  been  eiliblUhwd  among  men  a  divenitrgC 
intellectual  endnwmeat*  and  tndennDs,  and  every  VHfi 
is  most  efficWt  when  it  ii  endoyed  in  accordance  «U 
its  natural  lUipoailions  and  [redilections,  it  waa  just  as««( 
tliot  tlie  coune  of  hii  adncatian  was  now  uhaiiged.    S 
his  eleventh  year  he  and  tme  of  his  broiliers  -wore  put  hd- 
der  the  charge  of  a  Mr.  Uarcomlwe,  a  Frmcli  gcaitlaBN), 
and  sent  to  tnrel  9a  the  Ovtiileiit.     In  tbe  narratira  of 
his  early  life,  in  which  he  deognates  himself  by  the  oil 
of  Philoretui,  Mr.  Bc^le  ba*  htt  us  on  account  of 
traveliing  tutor.     "Hems    a  man,'  says  he,   " 
put,  hii  mien,  and  outside,  had  icry  much  of  hie 
haviog  been  diven  yean  a  tnve]lcr  aiiil  a  eoldier, 
was  well  taahioaed,  and  voy  well  knew  nhat  belon| 
to  a  ffentlemaD.     His  'natural  wc;re  jnuch  better  thsa, 
acquired  patit,  though  diren  of  the  ifttlcr  ^le  p> 
though  not  in  an  unuieiit,  yat  in  a  competent 


S<^(HBnhip  be  wanted  not,  MTin^  in  his  gt^stfti 

^-en  a  prpfeiaed  student  in  dirioi^ ;  hut  M  m  1 

H  read  in  boolu  than  mmi,  ud  hfded  padnttir  m  mA 


as  any  of  the  seven  deadly  si  . 

pany  he  was  always  very  civil  to  his  pupils, apt  to  ei 
their  failings  and  sot  off  their  good  qualitiea  to  (fa*  d^ 
advanti^.  But  in  hb  private  convosation  be  mi  tspa- 
cally  dispoaed,  and  a  very  nice  critic  both  of  worda  and 
men  ;  which  humour  he  used  to  ez^ian  ao  fneeljr  vitb 
Philoretus,  tliat  at  last  he  forced  him  to  a  my  rMitiiiii 
and  considerate  way  of  eifH'essing  bimoelf,  wbich  aAcr 
turned  to  his  no  snwll  advantage.  Tbe  want  <)*Hli^  be 
hod  was  his  cboler,  to  eicesaes  of  vhicb  be  wm  nirm 
sively  prone  i  and,  that  b^y  the  onl^  paDJon  ip  «4Mk 
FhiloreUu  was  DHieh  obaerrad  fa>  be  uuilined,  Ut  (kain 


neas  to  bear  tba  wiiimni  auna  m  iu»  iiiiiawnn""  ■wmmti 
taught  our  youth  so  to  subdue  that  Pisww  b  himilf, 
tb»t  be  was  soon  able  |o  govwa  it  MbilmUy  and  wA 
eaw. " 
Poder  tba  gvidtnca  of  ttia 
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not  naick  fitted,  appirelitlyy  to  make  Ilk  popiU  palofound 
iellolbrBy  or  etmi  to  ittboe  them  with  a  tttte  for  elegant 
UtoNUure,  waa,  pfobaU/i  yerjr  well  qualffied  both  to  di* 
veet  thrar  powers  of  obaervatioa,  and  to  saperintend  and 
•Mist  the  g€M»al  growth  of  thdr  minda  at  thia  early  age, 
die  twobf^rthers  paaaed  through  France  to  Geneva,  where 
they  cobtbiaed  aome  time  atodymg  riietoric,  logic,  m»- 
theBMiioa,  and  pibtitiQal  geoffn^pay,  to  whidi  were  added 
the  aceomnliahflienti  of  ronci^  and  dancing.  '^  His  re^ 
creations  onrlng  his  stigr  at  (Seneva,"  aava  Mr.  Boyle  of 
himadf,  "  were  ■ometimea  mall,  tennia  (a  sport  he  ev^ 
passionately  loved),  and,  above  all,  the  readmg  of  ro» 
manoes,  whose  pemal  did  not  only  extremely  divert  hind, 
bat  (assisted  by  a  total  disoontinuanoe  ef  the  English 
tongue)  in  aahoit  time  taught  him  a  aldll  hiFfendiflome- 
whSt  unnsoal  to  strangers."  The  party  afterwards  tfet 
off  for  Italy ;  Hid,  afto'  visiting  Venice  iad  other  places, 
prDoe6d^  to  Fkmoce,  where  tttey  spent  the  winter. 

While  rttHding  here,  Mr.  Boyle  made  hinMelf  master 
of  the  Italian  languace.  But  another  acquisition,  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  his  visit  to  Florence,  probably 
influenced  to  a  greater  extent  the  future  course  of  his 
pursuits;  we  mean  the  knowledge  he  obtained  of  the 
then  recent  astrenomical  discoveries  of  Galileo.  This 
great  philosopher  died  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1642,  while  Boyle  and  his 
brother  were  pursuinff  their  studies  in  that  city.  The 
young  Englislunan,  who  was  himself  destined  to  acquire 
so  high  a  reputation  by  his  experiments  in  various  de- 
partments of^  physical  science,  some  of  them  the  same 
which  Galileo  haid  ctdtivated,  {nt>bably  never  even  beheld 
his  illustrious  precursor ;  but  we  cannot  tell  how  much 
of  Bojrle's  love  of  experimental  inquiry,  and  his  ambition 
to  distinguiidi  himself  in  that  field,  may  have  been  caught 
from  this  his  accidental  reudence  in  early  life  in  a  place 
where  the  renown  of  Galileo  and  his  cuscoveries  must 
have  been  on  the  lips  of  all. 

Boyle  returned  to  England  in  1644.    Although  he  wais 
yet  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  aeevoa  \o  Wn^  \!(v^\n!^\. 
that  hh  educatkm  had  been  ]ao%  etxsm^xasAsst  V^<&  ^\tc^^- 
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tioD  of  otiiert,  and  he  resolved,  tfaerofore,  for  die  future, 
to  be  his  own  instructor.  Aooordmaly,  his  fiither  be^g 
dead,  he  retired  to  an  estate  whidi  had  been  left  him  m 
Dorsetshire,  and  gave  himself  up,  we  are  toldy  §or  fiie 
years,  to  the  study  prindpaUy  of  natural  philoaophy  aad 
cfaeuustry.  His  literary  and  moral  studies,  however,  it 
would  appear,  were  not  altogether  suspended  during  dm 
time.  In  a  letter  written  by  him  from  his  retirement  to 
his  old  tutor,  Mr.  Marcomlies,  we  find  him  mentiaaJng, 
as  also  among  his  occupations,  the  composing  gf  eanjs 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  study  of  ethics,  *'  wherem," 
says  he,  <*  of  late  I  have  been  very  oonversant,  and  de- 
suous  to  call  them  from  the  brain  down  into  the  breait, 
and  from  the  school  to  the  house." 

These  details  do  not,  like  many  of  thoae  we  have 

S'ven  in  former  parts  of  our  work,  ezhilnt  to  us  the  ar- 
mt  lover  of  knowledge,  beset  with  impectiroents  at 
every  step,  in  his  pursmt  of  tiie  object  on  whidi  he  Im 
placed  his  afiections,  and  having  litae  or  nothing  to  sos- 
tain  him  under  the  struggle,  except  the  unconqucfable 
atrength  of  the  passion  ^di  whicA  his  heart  is  fiUed. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  here  a  young  man  who  has 
enjoyed  from  his  birth  upwards  every  facility  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  mind,  and  is  now  surrounded  with  all 
the  conveniences  he  could  desire,  for  a  life  of  the  most 
various  and  excursive  study.  A  happy  and  enviable  lot ! 
Yet  by  how  few  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  granted, 
as  well  as  to  him  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  have  its 
advantages  been  used  as  they  were  by  him  I  The  truth 
is,  that,  if  the  mind  be  not  in  love  with  knowledge,  no 
mere  outward  advantages  will  enable  any  one  to  make 
much  progress  in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  while,  with  this  love 
for  it,  all  the  difficulties  which  the  unkindness  of  fortune 
can  throw  in  the  way  of  its  acquisition  may  be  overoone. 
The  examples  we  have  already  recorded  of  many  a  suc- 
cessful struggle  with  such  difficulties  in  their  most  col- 
lected and  iormidablc  strength,  sufficiently  warrant  us  to 
hold  out  this  encouragement  to  all. 
In  the  same  letter  to  Mr.  MaxcomV^A^  Nvldch  we  have 
just  quoted,  we  find  Boyle  toiSlVu^  lassu^vsii^Ssa^fiBft^rA. 
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time^  of  what  he  calls  *<  our  new  iPlulotopluoal  or  Invi- 
aible  Colleffe,"  some  of  the  leading  memoerB  of  whidi, 
be  informe  iM  oorreapondent,  occanooally  honoured  hun 
with  their  eompany  at  hk  house.  By  i^  ttivuibi^Collegej 
he  undoubtedly  means  that  association  of  learned  indi- 
viduala  who  b^gan  about  this  period  to  assemble  together 
in  liOiidoa  ibr  the  purposes  of  scientific  discussion,  and 
whose'  meetings  ibrmed  the  germ  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Aooor^big  to  the  account  given  in  a  letter  written  many 
years  iSter  hv  Dr.  Wallis,  anodier  member  of  the  club, 
to  his  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  it  appears  that  these 
meetings  first  benn  to  be  held  in  Lonoon,  on  a  certain 
day  hi  eveiy  wedc,  about  the  year  1645.  Mr.  Boyle's 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  original  members  given 
t^  Dr.  Wallis ;  but  he  professes  to  mention  only  several 
or  the  nnmber.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Boyle  joined 
them  soon  after  tiie  formation  of  the  association.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wallis,  the  meetinn  were  first  suggested 
by  a  llr.  Theodore  Haak,  whom  he  describes  as  a  Ger- 
man of  the  Palatinate,  then  reddent  in  Lcmdon.  They 
used  to  be  held  sometimes  in  Wood-street,  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Goddard,  the  eminent  physician,  who  kept  an 
operator  for  grinding  glasses  for  telescopes  and  micro- 
scopes ;  sometimes  at  another  house  in  (Jheapside ;  and 
sometimes  in  Gresham  College,  to  which  several  of  the 
members  were  attached.  The  subjects  of  inquiry  and 
discussion  are  stated  to  have  embraced  everything  relating 
to  *'  physic,  anatomy,  geometry,  astronomy,  navigation, 
magnetics,  chemics,  mechanics,  and  natural  experiments," 
whatever,  in  short,  belonged  to  what  was  then  called 
**  the  new  or  experimented  philosophy."  In  course  of 
time,  several  of  the  members  of  the  association  were  re- 
moved to  Oxford ;  and  they  began  at  last  to  meet  by 
themselves  in  that  city,  while  the  others  continued  their 
meetings  in  London.  The  Oxford  meetings  began  to  be 
regulanv  held  about  the  year  1649.  In  1654  Mr.  Boyle 
took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  probably  induced,  in  ^eat 
part,  by  the  circumstance  of  so  many  of  his'philosopnical 
friends  being  now  there,  and  engaged  \o^e\}^^T  \^  *^^ 
Mine  iaquiries  with  himself.    The  Oxtotd.  «aa»evdX<^<%^  ^^' 
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oortfing  to  Dr.  WiDiB,  met  fiiBt  in  tiie  aimUaenii  of  Dft 
Petty  (afierwaids  theceMnnted  Sir  WilUam  Petty)  He 
ancestor  of  the  Marqus  of  Luudowne),  who  lodgpsd,  H 
seeniB,  In  the  home  of  an  qniihecazy,  whose  atoie  «f 
drugs  WM  found  convenient  for  their  expenneBli.  Oi 
Dr.  Petty  going  to  Irela&d,  they  neoct  met,  the  atfiiife 
nraiceeds,  <*  (though  not  so  conttantlY)  rt  the  lodgiBfi  «f 
Dr.  Willdns^  then  warden  of  Wadhem  CeU^pe:  «ri» 
after  his  removal  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge)  it 
the  lodgings  of  die  honourable  Mr.  Robert  Bojk,  tten 
resident  for  diyers  years  in  Ozfind.**  Boyle,  iarieetfi 
continued  to  reside  in  this  dty  till  the  year  1668k 
Meanwhile,  in  1663,  three  years  after  the  HMtatAak, 
the  members  of  the  London  club  were  incorpomled  endir 
the  title  of  tiie  Btml  Society. 

It  was  during^  his  residence  at  Oxford  that  Boyle 
some  of  the  maapil  discoveries  with  yMsh  hb 
connected,  in  particalar,  it  was  hare  that  he 
those  experiments  upon  the  mediaidcBl  propei!^  of  the 
ur,  by  which  he  first  made  himself  genenuly  known  te 
the  public,  and  the  resolts  of  whidi  ran^  among  the  asoBt 
important  of  his  contributions  to  natural  sdenoe.  The 
first  account  which  he  published  of  these  experlmentB 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1660,  under  the  title  of  'New 
Experiments  Physico-Mechanical,  touching  the  spring 
of  the  air  and  its  efiects.'  The  work  is  in  the  fonn  A 
letters  to  his  nephew,  Viscount  Dungarvon,  the  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Cork,  which  are  dated  in  December  1659. 
It  may  be  not  unnaturally  supposed  that  Boyle's  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  the  subject  of  Pneumatics  when 
he  was  engaged  at  Florence  in  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  whoso  experiments  fint 
introduced  anything  like  science  into  that  department  of 
inquiry.  He  states,  himself,  in  his  first  letter  to  Ids 
nephew,  that  he  had  some  years  before  heard  of  a  booh, 
by  the  Jesuit  Schottus,  givmg  an  account  of  a  oontrir- 
ance,  by  which  Otto  (rucricke,  Consul  of  Magdebvf, 
had  succeeded  in  emptying  glass  vessels  of  their  coa- 
tained  air,  by  sucking  it  out  at  ii)[v^  taksq.^^  \jhe  'teasel, 
plunged  under  water.    He  a\\\i^^  Vv«t^  Xa  ^WvM^ 
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B  inTentkm  of  the  instrument  now  tonmoidj  ealled 
jr-pomp.  This  ingenknui  and  aordent  comrttor  of 
«,  who  was  bora  at  Magdeburg,  in  Saxony,  in  Ae 
nmg  of  the  serenteenth  oentuir,  in  hia  onauX  at- 
a  to  produce  a  yacmim,  used  nnt  to  fin  ma  towoI 
water,  which  he  tiien  sucked  out  by  a  connnon 
y  tiking  care,  of  course,  that  no  air  entered  to.re- 
tlie  Uqind.  This  method  was  probably  suggested 
leridce  hv  Torricelli's  beautifhl  ezporlment,  men- 
i  in  our  first  volume,*  with  the  barometrical  tube, 
icttum  produced  in  the  upper  part  of  wfaidi.  by  tlie 
nt  of  tne  mercury,  has  been  called  fixNU  mm  die 
oeilian  Tacunm.  It  was  by  first  filling  it  witiiwfttar 
3rueridLe  expelled  the  air  from  llie  copper  globe^ 
wo  closely  fitting  hemisfdieres  comjuisiiMf  whidi  six 
s  were  then  unable  to  poll  afonder,  altiboQgh  held 
ber  by  notidng  more  tnan  Ihe  preflntre  of  the  ex- 
l  atmosphore.  This  curious  innoof  of  tiie  force,  or 
it  of  the  ah*,  which  was  exhimted  before  the  Em- 
Ferdinand  III.,  in  1654,  is  commQnly  referred  to 
e  name  of  the  experiment  of  the  Magdeburg  hemi- 
'es.  Gueridce,  however,  afterwards  adopted  another 
od  of  exhansiing  a  vessel  of  its  contained  dr,  whidi 
.  be  applied  more  generally  than  the  one  he  had  first 
oyed.  This  consisted  in  at  once  pumping  out  the  air 
The  principle  of  the  contrivance  which  he  used  for 
purpose  will  be  understood  from  the  following  expla- 
n.  If  we  suppose  a  barrel  of  perfectiy  equal  bore 
ghout,  and  having  in  it  a  closely  fitting  plug  or  pis- 
te have  been  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  vess^,  it 
ident  that,  when  this  piston  was  drawn  up  from  the 
m  to  the  top  of  the  beml,  it  would  carry  along  with 
the  air  that  had  previousuiy  filled  the  space  through 
1  it  had  passed.  Now  were  ^,  like  water,  pes* 
1  of  little  or  no  expansive  force,  this  space,  after 
;  tlius  deprived  of  its  contents,  wofuld  have  r^nained 
y;,  and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  expm- 
.   But,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  ^astidty 

♦  Fufc  ToL  i.  p.  \6. 


',  alone,  ana  wnicn  wouia  consequently  oe  (umii 

)  density  just  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  i 

>  which  it  occupied.     But,  although  so  much  of  t 

I     =    !  be  extracted  nad  thus  sot  agsun  into  the  barr 

r.  would  still  at  this  point  have  been  an  end  of  th 

ment,  if  no  way  could  have  been  found  of  push 
I  the  piston  for  another  draught,  without  forcing 

I  air  beyond  it  into  the  vessel  again,  and  thus  m 

i>!  storing  matters  to  the  state  in  which  they  wei 

commencement  of  the  operation.     But   here  < 
was  provided  with  an  ingenious  contrivance — th 
'  valve ;   the  idea  of  applying  which  he  borro 

doubt,  from  the  common  water-pump,  in  whicl 
ji:        ^  been  long  used.     A  vtdve,  which,  simple  as  it  i 

of  the  most  useful  and  indeed  indispensable  of  m< 
contrivances,  is,  as  most  persons  know,  merely  s 
!  lid,  moving  on  a  hinge,  which,  covering  an  orifi< 

it,  of  course,  against  whatever  attempts  to  pass 
from  behind  itself  (a  force  bearing  upon  it  fron 
evidently  only  shutting  it  closer),  while  it  give 
and  permits  the  passage  of  whatever  comes  in  tl 
site  direction.  Now  Guericke,  in  his  machine, 
of  these  valves,  one  covering  a  hole  in  the  piston, 
covering  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  where  the  bs 
inserted ;  and  both  opening  outwards.  In  cons 
of  this  arrangement,  when  the  ])iston,  after  havi 


I 
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liaMi,  in  order  to  ezinct  m  imidi  moro  as  was  desired. 
Tlie  quantity,  however,  remoTed  every  tline  was,  of 
oonne,  alwajrs  becomiDg  leas ;  for,  although  it  filled  the 
aame  8})aoe,  it  was  more  attenuated. 

The  prindple,  therefore,  upon  which  the  first  air- 
pump  was  constnictcd,  was  the  ezpansibiUty  of  the  air, 
whidi  iSbtb  inventor  was  enabled  to  take  advantage  of 
tfaroi^  means  of  the  valve.  These  two  things,  in  fact, 
ocmstitutB  the  air-pump;  and  whatever  improvements 
have  been  nnce  introduced  in  the  construction  of  the 
madiine  have  gone  only  to  make  the  working  of  it  more 
convenient  and  eflfective.  In  diis  latter  respect  the  de- 
fects of  Gnericke'a  apparatus,  as  mig^t  be  expected,  were 
considerable.  Among  othera  with  which  it  was  charge- 
able, it  requhed  the  continual  labour  of  two  men  for 
several  hours  at  the  pump  to  exhaust  the  air  from  a 
vessel  of  only  moderate  size;  the  precautions  which 
Groeridce  usea  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  air  from  with- 
out, between  the  piston  and  the  sides  of  the  barrel, 
during  the  waking  of  the  machine,  were  both  imperfect 
for  that  purpose,  and  greatly  added  to  the  diiticultics 
and  incommodiousness  of  the  operation  ;  and,  above  all, 
from  the  vessel  employed  being  a  round  globe,  witliout 
any  other  mouth  or  opening  than  the  narrow  one  in 
A^'hich  the  pump  was  inserted,  things  could  not  be  con- 
veyed into  it,  nor,  consequently,  any  experiments  made 
in  that  vacuum  which  had  been  obtained.  Boyle,  who 
says  that  he  had  himself  thought  of  something  like  an 
air-pump  before  he  heard  of  Guericke*s  invention,  applied 
himself,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  remedying  of  these 
defects  in  the  original  instrument,  and  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering it  considerably  more  convenient  and  useful.  At 
the  time  when  he  began  to  give  his  attention  to  this 
subject,  he  had  Robert  Hooke,  who  after>^'ards  attained 
a  distinguished  name  in  science,  residing  with  him  as  an 
assistant  in  his  experiments ;  and  it  was  Hooke,  he  says, 
who  suggested  to  him  the  first  improvements  in  Guerickc's 
machine.  These,  which  could  not  easily  be  made  intel- 
ligible by  any  mere  description,  and  which,  besides,  have 
long  since  given  way  to  still  more  coinino^QiVi<&  \sv^\^<:^^ 
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ions  of  the  apparfttiis,  so  that  they  possess  now  1 
interest,  enabled  Boyle  and  his  friends  to  car 
experiments  with  tlic  new  instrument  much  fart 
had  been  done  by  the  Consul  of  Magdeburg, 
deed,  Boyle  himself  did  not  long  continue  to  uab 
pump  which  he  describes  in  his  first  publication, 
second  part  of  his  Physico-Mechanica!  Experin 
describes  one  of  a  new  construction;  and,  in  t 
part  of  the  same  work,  one  still  farther  improvec 
last,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  of 
contrivance,  had  two  barrels  moved  by  the  same 
wheel,  which  depressed  the  one  while  it  elev) 
other,  and  thus  did  twice  as  much  work  as  befoi 
same  time.  The  air-pump  has  been  greatly  ii 
since  the  time  of  Boyle  by  the  Abb6  NoUet,  Gra 
Smcaton,  Prince,  Cuthbertson,  and  others. 

By  his  experiments  with   this  machine  "Boy 
several  im]K)rtant  discoveries  with  regard  to  the 
principal  of  which  he  details  in  the  three  success 
of  the  work  we  have  mentioned.     Having  given 
modious  a  form  and  position  to  the  vessel  out 
the  air  was  to  l^e  extracted  (which,  after  him, 
generally   called   the   receiver,   a  name,    he   f 
bostowetl  ujKm  it  by  the  glassmen)  that  he  co 
intro(hioc  into  it  anything  whicli  ho  wished  tc 
subject  of  an  oxperiniont,  ho  foimd  that  nei 
would  bum  nor  animals  live  in  a  vacuum,  am 
inferred  the  necessity  of  the   prestMico  of  ; 
combiistion  and  animal  life.     Even  a  fish,  v 
water,  he  i>roved,  would  not  live  in  an  ex 
ceivcr.     Flame  and  animal  life,  he  shewci! 
both  soon  extinguished  in  any  confined  ]x? 
however  dense,  although  not  so  soon  "in  a  g 
dense  as  of  rarefied  air;  nor  was  this,  as  h 
i)osed,  owing  to  any  exhalation  of  heat  froi 
body  or  the  flame,  for  the  same  thing  too 
they  were  kept  in  the  most  intense  cohl, 
rounded   with  a  frigorific  mixture.     Wl 
sought  to  demonstrate,  boNvcNer,  by  the 
the  extraordinary  elasticity,  ot  s\>n\\^,w 
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the  ur.    It  it  eyident,  from  the  acciMmt  that  has  been 

g'ven  of  the  principle  of  this  machine,  that,  if  the  pump 
\  Yfojked  ever  so  long,  it  never  can  produce  in  the  re- 
ceiver a  strictly  perrect  vacuum;  for  the  air  expelled 
from  the  barrel  by  the.  last  descent  of  the  pston  must 
always  be  merely  a  portion  of  a  certain  quantity,  the  rest 
of  which  will  be  in  the  receiver.  The  receiver,  in  truth, 
after  the  last  stroke  of  the  piston,  is  as  full  of  air  as  it 
was  at  first ;  only  that  by  which  it  is  now  filled  is  so 
much  rarefied  and  reduced  in  quantity,  although  it  occu- 
jnes  the  same  space  as  before,  that  it  may  be  considered 
as,  for  most  practical  purposes,  annihilated.  Still  a  cer- 
tsun  quantity,  as  we  nave  said,  romains,  be  it  ever  so 
small ;  and  tins  quantity  continues,  just  as  at  first,  to  be 
difiiised  over  the  whole  space  within  the  receiver.  From 
this  circumstance  Boyle  deduced  some  striking  evidences 
of  what  seems  to  be  the  almost  indefinite  expansibility  of 
the  air.  He  at  last  actually  dilated  a  portion  of  air  to 
such* a  d^pree  that  it  filled,  he  calculated,  13,679  times 
its  natural  space,  or  that  which  it  occupied  as  part  of 
the  common  atmosphere.  But  the  usual  density  of  the 
atmosphere  is  very  far  from  being  the  greatest  to  which 
the  air  may  be  raised.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  two 
valves  of  the  air-pump  we  have  already  described  be 
made  to  open  inwards  instead  of  outwards,  the  effect  of 
c\ery  stroke  of  the  piston  will  be,  not  to  extract  air  from 
the  receiver,  but  to  force  an  additional  quantity  into  it. 
In  that  form,  accordingly,  the  machine  is  called  a  forcing- 
pump,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  condensing  air,  or 
compressing  a  quantity  of  it  into  the  smallest  possible 
space.  Boyle  succeeded,  by  this  method,  in  forcing  into 
his  .receiver  forty  times  its  natural  quantity.  But  the 
condensation  of^  the  air  has  been  carried  nmch  farther 
since  his  time.  Dr.  Hales  compressed  into  a  certain 
space  1522  times  the  natural  quantity,  which  in  this  state 
had  nearly  twice  the  density,  or,  in  other  words,  was 
nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  the  same  bulk  of  water.  Of  the 
^r  thus  condensed  by  Dr.  Hales,  therefore,  the  same 
space  actually  contained  above  twenty  imll\aft&  <2/l  'Cwwj-a. 
the  quantity  which  it  would  have  doive  oi  ^^\.  ^^^^'v*^ 
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A  been  ndr  nirwiaMl,  htl  b 

Sctaee,  bideed,  WM  iiMri 

a  u  If  It  had  bam  Hlndlrlk 


^  Mgbwt  d<«FM  W  Hi-.  Bl^to.    tW  *»  £  *■* 

'upurlunati  'tMTty  n  DOToiia  mo  Ui'  " 

who  bdd  dntdM  dr,  tfnrafiedllD 
taml  mee,  MoIdbeftHneflitof 

We  W*  dweh  the  loogtf  upon  these  details,  both  ts 
referring  to  looie  of  die  mnt  important  contriluiticins  ftr 
whidi  Bocnee  it  htdebted  to  Mr.  Boyle,  and  beam; 
Aej  ierre  to  oootinne  the  brief  sketch  of  discoveri^  reli- 
thig  to  tiw  air  wh9dl  we  hare  given  in  our  lirst  volume.* 
On  (earing  OrfmA,  in  1088,  liable  came  to  Lgndoo, 
and  hraehe  antinned  lo  nside  during  the  ranunte'  <t 

hhlife.    Up  to  thii  time  hia * *-  '■-" 

of  the  RojA  Sodetf  had  bi 
wai  DOW  tM<m  aheeoL  " 
dte  occupation  of  hii  life 

.bunneii <v pi'unwoo.    H.  ..    ,.  .  . , . 

awaj  from  Ua  iMaaoplneal  ponnita.  Bdone^Ag^tfli 
Ad,  to  ooeoT  the  moat  yowmd  ftniliai  In  ^i^^V 
dom—hcring  no  fewer  ttian  finr  bfotiwre  til  datBH 
peerage,  ana  one  in  die  EoglUh, — the  higfaent  iMMi 
of  the  Mtte  were  open  to  hii  amUtion  if  ba  iinjtiiw 
accepted  of  tiiem.  But  lo  pure  was  bit  love  <tf  ideM 
and  teaniing,  and,  with  all  hia  acquirements,  eo  gmt  Ut 
modesty,  that  he  steadily  declined  even  those  wvU!} 
disUnctiona  which  might  be  said  to  lie  strictly  within  At 
tphere  of  his  pursuits.  He  was  zealoualy  attadied  In  th 
cause  of  religion,  in  support  of  whidt  he  wrote  and  pab- 
lished  several  treatises ;  but  he  would  not  enter  (to 
church,  although  pressed  to  do  so  by  the  Ung,  orena 
accept  of  any  office  in  the  universities,  under  the  «o»- 
victiim  that  he  Ehoold  more  effectually  serve  the  intenrti 
both  of  religion  and  learning  by  avrnding  ereiTtiiiM 
which  might  gire  him  the  appearance  of  bdi^  tiiv 
hired  or  intereeted  advocate.  He  preferred  other  mote 
of  shewing  his  attachment,  in  which  hia  wealth  and 
station  enAled  him  to  do  what  was  not  in  the  power  (4 
others.  Re  allowed  himself  to  be  ^accd  at  the  ImmI  •( 
BSMdatioDa  for  the  prosecution  of  those  objects  wbidi  be 
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bad  90  much  it  heart ;  he  conO-ibuted  to  them  his  time, 
iicnis,  aiut  hid  money  ;  he  priiilcd,  at  his  own 
,  several  editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  tbrcign 
_!s  for  gratuitous  dUlnbutioni  if  loomeii  iiiea 
□  peciiniftTj  difficulties  his  purse  was  open  In  their 
relief.  And,  as  tor  his  own  labours,  no  pay  could  have 
made  them  more  zealous  or  mure  inceseaat.  From  his 
boyhood  till  his  death  be  may  he  said  to  have  been 
almost  conalsDliy  occupied  in  making  philosophical  ei- 
periments ;  ootlcctiog'  and  aaeert^oiag  tiicts  iii  natural 
s«cn(»;  iaventing'  or  improving  instruments  for  the  ex- 
wnination  of  nature ;  inaiiitainini;  a  regular  corrcs|]ond- 
ence  with  acientiSc  men  in  all  parts  of  Europe  ^  receiv- 
ing the  daily  visits  of  great  nuiuWs  of  the  learned  both 
o/'  his  own  and  other  cauntnes ;  [lorusing  aod  studying 
not  only  all  the  new  works  that  appeared  in  the  large 
and  rapidly  widening  department  oi  natuml  history  and 
mathematical  and  eipenmental  physics,  including  me- 
dicine, anatomy,  chemistry,  geography,  £cc.,  but  many 
others,  relating  eapecially  to  theology  and  oriental  lite- 
rature ;  and,  lastly,  writing  so  |irofuscly  upon  all  these 
subjects,  that  those  of  hia  works  alone  which  lion)  bf^en 
preserved  and  collected,  independently  of  ijiany  others 
tiiut  are  lost,  fill,  in  one  edition,  six  lar^  ijuuitii  voluniiis. 
So  last  an  amount  of  literary  peHbrmanco,  fi^m  a  num 
who  was  ul  the  same  time  so  niuoh  of  a  public  cliarntlcr, 
and  gave  so  cooaitictable  a  portion  of  bia  tine  to  the 
KrricB  of  otfaerBt  aliews  ttrikiogly  what  may  be  done  by 
industry,  perseverance,  and  such  a  method  of  life  as 
never  sntfcrs  an  hour  of  the  day  to  run  to  waite. 

In  this  lest  particular,  indeed,  the  uumiple  of  Mr. 
Boyle  well  deserves  to  be  added  (o  those  or  the  other 
great  men  we  have  already  mentioned.  Of  his  time  he 
was,  from  his  earliest  years,  the  most  rigid  economist, 
■nd  lie  preserved  ^t  gnod  habit  to  the  last.  Dr.  Dent, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wotton,  telid  us  that  "  his  brother, 
afterwards  Lord  Shannon  (who  accompanied  hitn  on  bis 
continental  tour  with  Mr.  Marcombes)  used  to  say,  that, 
even  then,  he  would  never  lose  any  watant  6iiift-,  \'it,""S. 
(her  fen?  upon  the  road  and  walking  duwtt  B.\iKv,  otXiy 
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a  rough  way,  he  would  read  all  the  way ;  and,  when  they 
came,  at  night,  to  then*  inn,  he  would  still  be  studying 
till  supper,  and  frequently  propose  such  difficulties  as  he 
met  widi  in  his  reading  to  his  goyemor."   The  foUowing 
naive  statement,  too,  which  we  find  in  an  unfinished  esny 
on  a  theolo^cal  subject,  which  he  left  behind  him  in 
manuscript,  and  of  which  Dr.  Birch,  the  editor  of  hit 
collected  works,  has  printed  a  part,  ma^  serve  to  shov 
the  diligence  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  severer  studies, 
even  amidst  all  sorts  of  interruptions.     ''  It  is  true,**  he 
writes,  "  that  a  solid  knowledge  of  that  mysterious  lan- 
guage" [it  is  his  acquisition  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  tD 
which  he  refers]  "  is  somewhat  difficult,  but  not  so  diffi- 
cult but  that  so  slow  a  proficient  as  I  could,  in  less  i^n 
a  year,  of  which  not  the  least  part  was  usurped  by  fio- 
quent  sicknesses  and  joumepns,  by  furnaces,  ana  by  (which 
is  none  of  the  modestest  thieves  of  time)  the  oonvenation 
of  young  ladies,  make  a  not  inconsiderable  progress  to- 
wards the  understanding  of  both  Testaments  in  both  their 
originals."    But  the  lite  of  active  and  incessant  occupa- 
tion which  he  led,  even  in  his  declining  years,  is  best  de- 
picted in  another  curious  document  which  Dr.  Birch  has 
preserved.  %.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he  was  urged 
to  accept  the  office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  had  so  long  been  one  of  the  most  active  and 
valuable  members,  and  the  Transactions  of  which  he  had 
enriched  bv  many  papers  of  great  interest ;  but  he  de- 
clined the  honour  on  the  score  of  his  growing  infirmities. 
About  this  time  he  also  published  an  advertisement, 
addressed  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  in  which  he 
begins  by  remarking  ''that  he  has,  by  some  unlucky 
accidents,  had  many  of  his  writings  corroded  here  and 
there,  or  otherwise  so  maimed  "  (this  is  a  specimen  of 
the  pedantic  mode  of  expression  of  which  JVlr.   Boyle 
was  too  fond),  *'  that,  without  he  himself  fill   up   the 
lacmuB  out  of  his  memory  or  invention,  they  will  not  be 
intelligible."     He  then  goes  on  to  allege  his  age  and  his 
ill  health  as  reasons  for  immediately  setting  about  the 
arrangement  of  his  i^ipen,  wndi  \o  ^XjaXa  that  hb  phy- 
sic^ and  his  best  friends  \i«ve  ^^  vKssBOi^^  ^^tw^Xsosb. 
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against  spcttkine  daily  with  so  many  persons  as  are  wcmt 
to  Tisit  him ;  representing  it  as  that  which  must 
'' disable  him  for  holding  out  long."  He,  therefore, 
intimates  that  he  means  in  future  to  reserve  two  days  of 
the  week  to  himiself,  during  which,  "  unless  upon  occa- 
^ons  venr  extraordinary,"  he  must  decline  seeing  either 
his  friends  or  strangers,  ''that  he  may  have  some  time 
both  to  recndt  his  spurits,  to  range  his  papers,  and  fill  up 
the  UwmkB  of  them,  and  to  take  some  care  of  his  af&irs  in 
Ireland,  which  are  very  much  disordered,  and  have  their 
face  often  changed  by  the  public  disorders  there."  He 
at  the  same  time  ordered  a  board  to  be  placed  over  his 
doof,  giving  notice  when  he  did  and  when  he  did  not 
receive  visits. 

Nothing  can.  set  in  a  stronger  light  than  this  the 
celebrity  and  public  importance  to  whidi  he  had  attained. 
His  reputation,  indeed,  had  spread  over  Europe ;  and 
he  was  the  prind]^  obiect  of  attraction  to  all  scientific 
strangers  wno  visited  the  English  metropolis.  Living, 
as  it  was  his  fortune  to  do,  at  what  may  be  called  only 
the  dawn  of  modern  science,  Boyle  perhaps  made  no 
discovery  which  the  researches  of  succeeding  investi- 
gators in  the  same  department  have  not  lotpg  ere  now 
gone  far  beyond.  But  his  experiments,  and  the  immense 
number  of  facts  which  he  collected  and  recorded,  un- 
doubtedly led  the  way  to  many  of  the  most  brilliant 
results  by  which,  since  his  day,  the  study  of  nature  has 
been  crowned.  Above  all,  he  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  our  modem  chemistry. 
That  science,  before  his  time,  was  little  better  than  a 
collection  of  dogmas,  addressing  themselves  rather  to  the 
implicit  faith  of  men  than  either  to  their  experience 
or  their  reason.  These  venerable  articles  of  belief  he 
shewed  the  necessity  of  examining,  in  reference  to  their 
agreement  with  the  ascertained  facts  of  nature  ;  and,  by 
bringing  them  to  this  test,  exposed  the  falsehood  of 
many  of  them.  His  successors  have  only  had  to  con- 
tribute each  his  share  in  building  up  the  new  system ;  he 
had  also  to  overthrow  the  old  one. 
Mr,  Boyle  died,  at  the  age  oi  ft\x.tj-^o\»/m  \^^^'' 
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more  devoted  IbBewer ;  end  ke  cUm  to  be  wcotdi^ 
(wiring  not  eiiiy  girett  m  m  fUtaMmm  teaqd^  ef  Ail 
ardent  ponmit  of  pUlosoplrf  ia  a  nai  ef  nii^  tat  d 
haying  dedkfltedto  ite  ywMtfon the irfbele wif>rt^ 
of  whidk  his  ttslioii  end  feftme  pwt  Ubi  hi  poHMMd 
with  a  mlooe  WbenXtj  that  hat  wMfJily  'bem  iniyMHi 
or  equalled.  Other  werithy  palieiw  ^  Itowtme  mi 
saeooe  ncfe  tatmieQ  giewweivei  wm  mmi^  utnt^  mMI 
mooey,  and  the  ^bfag  rf  their  imMule  gywdyto  tlN 
cttBse  whidi  thej  prafened  to  Idee  tnder  neip  pntoe 
tSon;  but  he  spent  his  lUb  hi  the  actihie  aernee  4 
I^iilosophjr,  and  was  ttot  vore  the  eneomMr  aii  mf 
porter  of  aU  good  wofhs  done  m  that  name  Sam  «  feDtd 
udboorer  iriA  those  who  pei^med  them.  For  tha  loai 
period  dujfutt  which  he  was^  hi  «■■  eomlij'y  tile  eUi 
patron  of  seienoe.  he  was  also  and  aqosHy  As  dbief  «i| 
Qvatar  and  cKtender.  Ho  gave  to  it  net  enlj  Ms  a«aa| 
his  faiftieneey  and  his  ivtaney  bol  hk  whola  ttrii 
ftenltieai  and  eurtSooa. 

There  is  still  one  dislingiiished  nanie  eoimeGtoi  wV 
the  more  recent  history  or  physieal  science  in  ear  99 
country,  whidi  we  must  not  omit  under  onr  prase 
head ; — we  mean  that  of  the  late  Hekxt  CAvmmm 
Mr.  Cavendish  vras  the  son  of  Lord  Charles  CaveauB 
brother  of  the  third  Duke  of  Devonshhre,  and  was  b 
in  1731.    He  was  sent,  when  youne,  to  a  school,  t 
of  some  celebrity,  at  Hackney,  and  afterwards  wer 
Cambridge ;  bat  H  is  believed  that  he  derived  his 
for  science  chiefly  fixmi  his  father,  who  was  not  on 
the  habit  of  amusing  himsdf  with  philosophical  ex 
ments,  but  was  a  good  mathematician,  and  is  tiie  a 
of  some  determinations  with  regard  to  the  i^enc 
of  the  barometer,  of  eonnderable  value  and  impor 
Lord  Charles  Cavendish  died  at  the  age  :'of  eigl 
the  year  1783,  at  which  time  he  was  tiie  senior  v 
df  the  Royal  Society.     His  son  had  earlj  she 
attachment  to  scientific  vinenits,  to  which,  ind 
had  resolved  to  dedicate  ma  \VEe,«ndL  \d  «acr& 
iHber  object  of  ambitun,  at  a  toft  iA«ii\» 


tiMpn)ipeat«f«Tei;|r  BK)dfimte]tBtm^  Itwasonljr 
aftar  he  hid  pawed  Iha  fortieth  ^eir  that  he  came  ioto  the 
pnwrymi  of  Im  kffge  fortaie,  which  was  anezpectedly 
left  haa  Ihjr  /ni  mu^  He  was  admitted  a  FdW  of  the 
B4iyid  Saii^f  h»  1700,  and  reiy  saa*  begaa  to  (^ 
tiafPMJk.Wwanlf  as  9ie  of  the  mott  aatm  aeatbers  of 
^faatlaanflihadjr.  We  oumot  here  altavpiaiiy  detailed 
analyaip  af  liM  i^qwia  wilh  whidi  he  conlimnd  to  rarich. 
the  Tnnaactkiiia  for  a  period  of  nmAj  fiily  years; 
suffice  it  te  mjff  .that  th^  range  0!¥ar  yunam  depart- 
flBvente  of  ■■hiral  phSoso^y  mi  cheauatrj,  and  are 
sMdked  li]img^)e«t  ogr  aia  aceunc^,  eleganee^  aad  often 
^  9nipntSStjid  aw«atigatifi^,  whidi  inafce  them  nodek 
of  scaonlifte  faaaardi  aiw  reaBemng.  Indeed,  there  are 
but  few  iMBiaB  of  the  hipt  or  preeent  aaa,  beleiiging  to 
the  dq^arteegti  whidi  he  cdEtiTated,  that  are  entitled 
to  triw  weoideMoe  of  that  of  Mr.  Cavendiah.  Not  to 
■Mnikkm  ma  ioforttnt  eoatritwIioBa  to  the  tiiecNpy  of 
^ectridty,  aooie  of  hia  esperananti  and  detotndnatioDS 
m  poeuBiatic  chemislzy  nay  be  Jairly  ranked  aaong  the 
most  brilliant  ^seoTeries  of  modem  times.  What  is 
diere,  for  ezamplov  mcHre  calculated  to  interest  and 
astonish  even  the  unscientific  mind  than  his  discovery 
of  the  composition  of  water — so  long  regarded  by  all  as 
a  perfectly  simple  dement,  if  there  was  any  such  in 
nature?  The  mannor,  too,  in  which  he  made  this 
discovery  affi>rd8  us  a  b^tiful  and  instructive  example 
of  i^t^e  right  method  (^  examining  nature, — of  that  cau- 
tious and  scrutinizing  observation  by  which  alone  truth 
is  to  be  detected.  The  experiments  whidi  led  to  it  were 
made  in  the  year  1781.  Before  this,  the  celebrated 
Swedish  chemist,  Scheele,  had  found  that  on  mixing 
together  and  setting  on  fire  certun  proportions  of  oxygen 
gas,  or  that  which  forms  the  prindpd  part  of  the  atmos* 
phere,  and  hydrogen,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  inflam- 
mable air,  an  explosion  was  produced,  in  which,  as  he 
imagined,  the  two  dements  were  dissipated.  Cavendish, 
however,  in  repeating  the  experimmt,  took  care  to 
provide  himsdf  with  uie  means  of  'w%\fiVflSi^  \2cl<^  ^rs^v^v- 
meoa  witb  more  prednoQ.    ¥ot  1^  ^^fosr^RB^V^  ^s^ssskt 
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tuned  llie  weiriit  of  lui  two  cpoi 'iwriDai  Id  ihdr 
oomlriiiatioii,  antd  get  them  on  ire  m'm  cfcie^eHttL-whiA 
was  perieetij  diy.  The  rasalt  wat,  tikt,  flinr  the 
explodoa,  a  dagoAt  remaiiied  ill  the  vmhI,  Svlddi  mi 
found  on  examinatk»  to  be  water>  and  to  beenejffeni 
in  weight  to  the  two  gases.  This  anMrimeat  ^  M» 
been  repeated  on  a  unger  scale,  wim- the  inrie  rMoit; 
and  water,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  dotonipoaed  lali 
oxygen  anid  hydrogmi. 

The  great  cauSon  with  which  Mr.,.Caevi6BdMi  eoi- 
dncted  his  inqtnries  was  one  of  the  temt  diitinginrini^ 
characteristics  of  Ids  method  of  prooedilre.  To  whalem 
subject  he  gave  his  attention,  he  emttined  itthonN[|MT. 
What  we  have  just  stated  is  wdA  oateulated  to  dhev  the 
value  of  such  a  habit  in  pldloeophj ;  for  this  great  di^ 
cov^ry,  of  itself  enough  to  immortalixe  his  name.'woall 
have  eluded  him  as  it  had  done  Schede,  if  he  had  not 
watched  the  experiment  which  revealed  it  more*  narrowly 
tiian  that  chemist.  But  it  vras  not  in  this  case  only  tbat 
the  result  of  his  investigations  richly  rewarded  the  esre 
and  cbcnmspection  with  which  they  had  heea  proaooolBd. 
The  patience  vnth  which  he  used  to  review  and  weigh 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  be  resolved  has 
given  a  perfection  to  whatever  he  has  done,  from  which 
as  much  benefit  has  resulted  to  the  interests  of  science 
as  to  his  own  fame ;  for,  instead  of  merely  vague  and  im- 
perfect indications,  or  hypotheses  consisting  half  of  truth 
and  half  of  error,  he  has  in  this  vray  bequeathed  to 
philosophy  either  completed  discoveries  or  investigations 
m  which,  so  far  as  they  go  at  least,  there  is  no  follac^. 
He  never,  it  has  been  remarked,  advanced  anything  m 
any  of  his  papers  which  he  had  afterwards  to  retract. 

Although  experimental  science  was  Mr.  Cavendish's 

favourite  pursuit,  and  that  on  his  success  in  which  his 

fame  rests,  his  stores  of  information  upon  other  subjeets 

were  known  to  his  friends  to  be  various  and  extcnave. 

Indeed,  he  spent  his  life,  if  any  man  ever  did,  in  the 

pursuit  of  knowledge,  making  it  his  only  amusement,  as 

well  as  his  oaly  business.    The  sim^X^^  «xvd.\mex^nsive 

JjabJts  of  hie  which  he  had  formed  m  \tta  «wc\tfa  ^«» 


underwent  no  cban^  on  his  coming  ir 
Ilia  large  Ibrtimc.  Ha  had  accuatonied  liimsell'  troi 
youth  to  the  utmost  regularity  in  all  hie  movements ;  and 
his  practice  in  this  respect,  to  his  lust  ditys,  nothing'  vas 
ever  aufiered  to  derange.  What  might  be  culled  his 
jmblic  spene  was  the  Royal  Society,  the  meetings  of 
which  he  attended  punctually  as  long  as  Iiis  strength 
permitted.  With  this  exception,  he  was  but  little  seen 
abroad  j  and,  perhaps,  tho  seclusion  in  which  he  lived 
made  his  name  less  popularly  known  in  his  own  country 
than  it  would  othenrise  have  been,  notwithstanding  his 
eminent  merits.  Ilia  litrae,  however,  was  more  thnn 
British— it  was  European.  On  the  Continent,  where 
be  was  regarded  without  reference  to  his  private  habits 
tmd  only  as  the  author  of  many  admirable  scientific  dis- 
quisitions and  of  some  great  discoveries,  bis  name  stood 
uery  high.  The  chief  men  of  sdoneo  in  France  gate 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  tbcy  neld 
him,  when,  in  1 803,  tbey  ejected  him  one  of  the  eight 
Foreign  Associates  of  the  Institute- 
One  valuable  service  which  Mr.  Cavendish's  wealth 
enabled  him  to  render  to  the  students  of  science  and 
literature  of  his  time  was  the  establishment  of  an  es- 
tcnsive  library,  which,  with  great  liberality  and  public 
sj]iril,  he  liirew  open  for  the  accommoiiution  both  of  his 
friends  and  of  all  other  persons  engaged  in  intellectual 

eursuits  who  were  properfy  recommended  to  him— ai- 
ming thcni  not  only  to  consult  the  books,  but  to  carry 
tbem  home.  In  the  use  of  this  privilege  he  mode  no 
distinction  between  himself  and  the  others  whom  he 
admitted  to  ^are  it  with  him.  When  he  wanted  a  book 
for  his  own  perusal,  the  same  application  for  it  was 
made  to  the  librarian,  and  the  same  receipt  given  for 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  l>orrowed  by  any  other  reader. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  after  the  death  of  the 
person  who  had  been  accustomed  to  take  charge  of  the 
collection,  he  even  used  to  attend  himself  on  a  certain  day 
of  every  week  to  give  out  the  books  to  applicants. 

This  eminent  person  died  in  1810,  fiill  o?  -jews.  aai. 
bonoars.    £reti  in  fail  last  In(HIteatsB<nItelVtt(vg<k'iV^%^»'*^ 


of  watdiiiig  and  acnrtinmng  the  dieotniepa  of  aaton 
sbewed  ittelf ;  he  indsted  upoa  baog  left  to  die  akne^ 
apparently  that  he  mighl  he  able  to  ofanrfo  the  ajrap" 
tonis  of  approaching  <£araiilioa  widi  the  Biare  UD^^ 
attention.  Aficaroingly,  when  Ui  aenrant.  whom  he  bad 
sent  out  of  the  foom,iet«ned  aooiier.4anhehad  demd, 
he  immediBtely  <»dered  hia  agun  to  retire ;  and,  whea 
the  man  oame  hedL  the  aeeoiid  tiue«  lie  faond  ttatlai 
master  had  breathed  his  laat  In  Ua  attarhment  to  iplil- 
loeophy,  Mr.  CaTendish  waa  all  Ida  fifo  ao  mdnpnAat 
i^  otlier  soeroei  of  nleasnre,  that  hia  fbrtnne,  rathv 
possessed  than  eiyc^edi  and  not  expended  In  the  nn- 
tenance  of  any  of  the  shew  and  hvatrj  in  which  a  htft 
revenue  usually  dissipates  itstelf.  had  aooomnlated  sa 
g^«atly,  that  at  fte  time  of  hia  deadi  it  la  aaid  to  him 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounda.  Be  an 
wdl  be  deacribecL  therefore,  to  have  oeen,  as  a  Frim 
writer  has  (|uuntty  eipressed  it,  the  ridieat  of  all  tile 
learned  of  his  lime,  as  well  as  probacy  die  moat'kaniai 
ofall  the  rich.* 

*  M.  Blot,  fai  Siogrt^U  IMo.  y^  45e. 
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oilier  Iwlii'lduBli  arnnk  iliiUagnithtd  in  LiunUia  ud  ^Ifdh— 

Hiika;  Dstv. 

The  iirccedin^  notices  are  abunilontly  sufficient  to  [irovn 
both  how  Erequcnilj  men  ol'  wealth  and  rank  bave  re- 
sisted all  otlicr  afluremeats,  to  devote  Uitunsclve^  to 
inlcllecluil  pursuits,  and  bon  man;  iinportiuit  roiitri- 
bulioss  such  person*  have  been  enabled  to  make  to 
literature,  scie&L'e,  and  the  arts.  Yet  it  would  be  easy 
to  add  to  the  list  we  have  given,  from  a  very  cursory- 
survey  of  the  history  of  improvemeots  and  discoveries, 
Thui,  to  confine  oureelffs  to  the  artj  and  sciences  only, 
we  might  mention,  among  our  own  countrymen,  the 
celebrated  Mamiuw  or  WoacEsTRB,  author  of  tin.' 
Hundred  Inventions,  among  which  we  find  the  lirsl  su^- 
ecstion  of  the  steam  engine  ;  his  contemporary.  Viscount 
brouncker.  the  first  President  of  the  Rovid  Bocictv,  :i[id 
noted  aa  tbe  perfeetM'  ef  (be  theory  of  Gractiwial  arith- 
metic ;  the  Eaxi  of  Macclw6«ld,  to  whom  we  are  prio- 
dpally  indebted  for  the  reforanriiaB  of  the  calendar,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  new  style  mto  England ;  the 
late  Lord  Stanhope,  the  inTeator  ot  the  orinting  press 
known  by  his  name,  as  well  as  of  many  ottier  most  inge- 
nbua  aod  valuaUe  cootcivances , — aad  vaiicua  others,  all 
memorable  either  as  kiTentors,  w  as  Ae  aitfhors  irf'  some 
decided  step  ii 


be^  ccHiadered  tiie  di«c«verar  of  die  art  of  memottnto 
engravine.  Baron  Heraehn,  a  nobleman  of  Sweden, 
who  died  io  1830,  was  the  father  of  the  modem  and 
greatly  itanwed  a^item  «f  woridng  ^  iu'(>«k  lA  '■Icoak. 
codatrjr,  wuA  ht  VMpmdfA  wamj  ynn  dL  t:us^Qa.^io^ 
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large  sums  of  monej  m  introdncsne  and  ertaMhiiiip> 
The  modem  art  of  fintificadoii  is  uie  creation  of  tM 
French  Marshal  Yaubajt,  a  man  of  rank  mod  traaUb, 
who,  although  he  spent  his  life  as  a  soldier,  foond  kisiue 
to  write  numeroiis  works,  which  have  been  printed,  as 
well  as  twelve  large  volames  in  manuscript  whidi  he 
left  behmd  him,  entitled  <  Mes  Oisivetes,^— Jfy  lOe 
Hours.    The  most  ekbonte  and  mlendid,  tboogh  net 
the  most  ccMrrect  wmk  on  Natmnl  HJ8tar|r  that  waa  ever 
written,  and  tiie  one  which,  with  all  its  emn^  has, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  contributed  to  sprml  a 
taste  for .  that  science,  was  the  prodoctioa  of  anodMr 
French  nobkaoian,  die  celebrstod  Count  de  Bmnrav. 
A  German  noUenian,  tiie   Baron   von   CAsarxnTy  is 
noted  for  having  discovered  and  practised  at  HaUe,  in  tlia 
be^nning  of  the  last  oentuiy,  a  new  mode  of  prfntiiig^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  now 
called  stereotype.     This  invention  is  sinffolar  Ibr  ila 
vidsatodes  of  notoriety  and  oblivion.    The  Chinese  hurt 
had  a  long  aoqmuntance  with  the  art  of  printing  fim 
blocks  or  plates,  instead  of  moveable  types,  and  awing 
them  it  is  to  this  day  the  only  method  in  use.     It  was 
probably  also  the  first  form  >vhich  the  art  of  printing 
assumed  hi  Europe, — was  then  forgotten  for  many  years 
till  it  was  revived  in  tlie  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centwy 
at  Augsburg,  where  some  of  tlie  plates  that  were  used  ior 
the  purpose  are  still  preserved, — was  again  introduced  at 
Leyden  about  half  a  century  later, — was  a  few  years  after 
re-invented  by  Canstein, — was  practised  at  Edinbui^h  in 
1744  by  William  Ged,  who  was  quite  ignonmt  of  what 
had  bc^n  done  by  his  predecessors, — and,  lastly,  after 
his  attempts  had  ceased  to  be  remembered,  was  taken  up 
anew  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Alexander  Tilloch,  and 
Fowlis,  the  Glasgow  printer,  who,  however,  did  little 
more  than  merely  take  out  a  patent  lor  what  they  deemed 
their  discovery.     Stereotype  printing  is  far  from  being 
universally  applicable,  and  it  is  especially  not  suited  to 
works  which  are  likely  to  require  eztendve  alterations  in 
succesave  editions.    If  sucii  woi\ls  we  W^^V^  corrected, 
t6e  saving  in  the  plates  » in  a  greal  ^e«?«ft\«*~   M^^sfc. 
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saving  is  prindpally  regarded,  and  antiquated  opinions 
or  positive  errors  are  multiplied  through  a  paltiy  economy, 
the  invention  is  a  positive  incumbnuoicc  to  learning,  and 
is  therefore  of  litUe  worth.  Still,  however,  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  several  Mock  or  plate- 
printers  we  have  mentioned  did  not  all  pursue  the  same 
method.  Faust,  for  instance,  on  tiie  invention  of  print- 
ing, emi^yed  merely  wooden  blocks,  such  as  are  used 
by  the  Chinese,  on  which  the  characters  were  cut  out,  as 
is  done  still  in  wood-engraving ;  the  Augsburg  printers 
appear  to  have  set  up  their  types  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  then  to  have  converted  tnem  into  a  solid  plate  by 
pouring  melted  metal  upon  the  beck  of  the  oonfferies ; 
and  the  present  method,  as  is  well  known,  is,  after  having 
set  up  tnc  types,  to  take  an  im[»'e8sion  from  them  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  some  other  composition,  and  to  castor 
ibund  the  plate  in  this  as  a  mould.  It  does  not  very 
clearly  appear  what  was  the  plan  which  Canstein  fol- 
lowed ;  but  it  is  known  that  he  printed  a  groat  many 
volumes  and  sold  them  very  cheap.  A  copy  of  the  New 
Testament,  for  instance,  he  used  to  sell  for  fourpcnee ; 
but,  as  he  was  very  pious,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
distributed  the  Scriptures  at  less  even  than  the  cost  price, 
which  Ills  fortune  enabled  him  to  do.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  while  endeavouring  to  devise  a  cheap  method  of 
nmlti])lying  copies  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
that  the  notion  of  his  invention  suggested  itself  to  him. 

Most  of  the  individuals  we  have  here  mentioned,  who, 
bom  to  rank  and  atiiuence,  have  devoted  themselves  to 
scientific  pursuits,  were  enabled  to  accomplish  what  they 
did,  in  a  great  measure,  from  tiie  peculiar  advantages  of 
their  position,  which  uHbrded  tiiem  both  leisure  for  the 
prosecution  and  maturing  of  their  several  schemes,  and 
money  to  expend  on  the  necessary  apparatus  and  experi- 
ments. This  proves  to  how  much  profit  the  rich  man 
may  turn  his  fortunate  external  circumstances,  even  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  if  he  CKa  ow\^  \i^\s£^\v\\»s^ 
to  enter  with  eaniestness  upou  that  eiv\icxv^r«*i.   ^^^X.  ^*^ 
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tbe  ambiti(m  of  ittpruiff  mindi,  left  to  stnugi^ 

great  things  as  all  te  rmomee»  and  inwHinMai  of  ulaK 
might  be  deemed  the  happiert  wotUDj  lot  lunw  ewv 
given  biiHi  to.  We  noic  Tetoni  to  aceompany^ir  H 
while  tiie  onward  steps  of  a  few  more  of  digse  oqnli^gaaMi 
adTentur^rs  who  haio  begun  and  oanM  on  tiie  Wk  of 
mental  cuHiyatioii,  without  heedioff  an/  crwnbhiatta^  of 
worldly  diaadvantaffes  against  wMka  mef  miglii  hitara  to 
context.  We  shifi  begm  with  the  caaea  of  «••  or  t«a 
individuals  so  sitiiatecL  who  have  distintDidied  thiaaablTai 
in  that  same  field  of  eznerimental  sdenoe  ha  wUokwa 
have  just  seen  what  Boyle  and  CaveadiBh  ndhiofid  k 
&eir  very  opponte  drcumslanoes. 

The  first  name  we  diall  mention  is  tlMt  af  one 
who  has  no  daim,  we  believe,  to  ai^  httportnt  '^^ 
covory  in  the  department  wlndi  he  tnltivattd^  bnt  wlioae 
Hterary  woriu,  neverthdieas,  as  well  as  his  hlatorry  abn- 
dandy  testify  him  to  have  been  a  most  inffewMa  mi 
meritorious  man.  We  speak  of  the  late  Mr,  &uran 
Paxkbs,  the  weU-lmown  aothor  of  the  '  Chanieil 
Catechism.*  Mr.  Parkes^  as  we  learn  from  a  conmnm- 
cation  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  b^  his  surviving 
daughter,  was  bom  in  176],  at  Stourbndge,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, where  his  ^her  was  a  small  grocer.  At 
l&ve  years  of  age  be  was  sent  to  a  TprepamtoTy  school  m 
his  native  town ;  and  it  is  remembered  that  during  tiie 
time  of  his  attendance  at  this  inftnt  seminary,  Mr. 
Kimble's  company  of  itmerant  players  having  visited 
Stourbridge  and  remained  there  for  some  months,  fiiat 
gentleman  placed  his  daughter  at  the  same  school,  the 
child  who  became  aft(^war(k  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons. 
When  ten  years  old,  Parkes  was  sent  to  another  sdiool 
at  Markct-Harborough  ;  but,  after  remaining  here  only  a 
very  short  time,  he  was  taken  away  and  apprenticed  to  a 
grocer  at  Ross,  in  Herefordshire.  Thb  person  happened 
to  he  a  man  of  some  education,  and  to  be  possessed  of  a 
few  bookSf  which  he  very  VLvivil^  lent  to  his  apprentice* 
and  endeavoured  to  giveYdm«k\afi^^tT^a^\Q:|^\y«SL^^^ 
not,  it  18  said,  gun  mwAi  oi  Ywa  a»Btt^&«^.  AX-^taa^T*! 
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r  kmg  young  Parkes  coatinned  in  lUs  aku- 
«t  la^  nu  master  Med,  and  he  ntarned  kMBe 
r.  We  now  hear  no  maee  of  him  till  he  had 
s  thirty-aeeond  year,  n^  to  whidi  time,  it 
■emained  at  honie,  aniatmg  his  ftther  in  the 
8  probaUe,  from  the  resooroet  he  aflmwaidi 
hat  the  fbondation  of  many  of  his  acqpdrt- 
kdd  during  this  interval.  Perhapa  he  had 
a  little  money ;  for  he  now  went  to  Slake- 
;,  began  buaineis  on  hiiown  aooount  aa  a  anm- 
.  married*  The  new  line  upon  which  he 
ew8  that  he  had  been  already  directing  hia 
>  practical  chemiatry.  But,  after  pemeTering 
1  in  this  busineaB,  lie  met  with  so  little  ancceao 
liged  to  give  it  up ;  and  at  the  age  of  ibrty-*two 
p  to  Lmidon  with  no  property  in  4he  world 

pounds,  which  had  been  knt  him  by  his 
was  hard  enough  to  be  obliged,  aa  it  w«!e,  to 
rorld  again  at  this  time  of  Ufe ;  bat  there  was 
r  it,  and  he  set  to  work  resolutely.  Some 
)m  he  had  made  lent  him  a  little  assistance, 
an  manufacturing  muriatic  acid  for  the  use  of 
is  very  evident,  that,  although  he  had  come  to 
lut  much  money  in  his  pocket,  he  had  brought 
ome  useful  knowledge — one  fruit,  at  least,  of 

of  his  previous  life,  of  which  fortune  had  not 

0  despoil  him.  This  he  now  turned  to  excel- 
t.  To  his  muriatic  acid  he  soon  added  other 
reparations,  his  skill  in  manufacturing  whidi 
g  m  being  generally  appreciated,  and  eventu- 
sd  him  a  large  trade  and  a  high  reputation. 

1  Mr.  Parkes  had  probably  given  considerable 
0  some  of  the  practicai  parts  of  chemistry 
^me  up  to  London,  it  was  only  after  he  had 
himself  in  this  last-mentioned  line  of  business 
an  to  study  the  subject  scientifically.    At  this 

have  seen,  he  was  above  forty  years  of  age — 
may  be  quoted  as  another  most  encouraging 
r  those  who  have  been  prevented  brj  w^ 

commencing  th^  ttodoeft  loKL  \i\i&  vd^  ^'"^ 
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Notwitostandrag  the  tiine  !lie  had  loiL  Mr.  PtriiM  be- 
came erentuHdly  a  moat  aooomplialuki  dieiinaL  aid  pm 
to  the  world  a  suooearion  of  worn  niadng  to  mat  acieDee 
whidi,  ever  rinoe  tlidr  pui^catkiii,  Iwfehdd  tiMiwk 
of  text-books  of  h^  authority.  The  earlieat  oC  ^a» 
was  his  '  Chemical  Catediism/  which  lint  appeared  k 
1805,  and  of  which  nunerons  rery  laige  impreHioiiahave 
nnce  been  sold.  It  was  translated,  aooa  after  its  pobll* 
cation,  into  the  German,  Frendi,  Spimdi,  and  Biwrii 
knguages ;  and  in  Spain  and  Germanr  it  is  tiie  atandaid 
manual  of  instruction  in  the  pabHc  scnooia.  lb[.^  ok 
of  this  work  alone,  the  author  realind  50001.  TheCata- 
chism  was  followed  by  another  woHl,  *  The  Rodunenta 
of  ChemistrY ;'  and  diat  by  the' Chemical  Esaajs,*  in  fife 
Tolumes.  This  last,  in  particular,  of  whidi  a  new  ecfition 
appeared  a  few  years  ago,  is  an  esodlent  performanoa^ 
and  sfoikinffly  shews  the  author^s  extenri?e  aoqnaintaiiea 
with  his  subject.  Like  their  precursor,  these  two  woiks 
were  also  translated  into  the  principal  continental  tan- 
ffuages,  and  obtained  great  popularity  abroad,  as  weD  as 
m  mis  country.  Among  other  gratifying  testimodes 
which  the  author  received  of  the  sense  entertained  of  bis 
labours,  was  a  splendid  ring  presented  to  him  for  lus 
services  to  science  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  elementary  works  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Parkes,  and  what  must  doubtless  more 
than  anything  else  hare  helped  to  make  them  popular, 
lies  in  this ;  that  in  all  his  explanations  the  author  begins 
at  the  beginning  and  nowhere  assumes  any  information 
necessary  for  understanding  the  subject  to  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  beyond  what  he  lias  himself  commu- 
nicated. It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  this  were  a 
part  of  the  art  of  teaching  of  no  very  difficult  attain- 
ment. Yet  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  a  secret  of  which  very 
few  writers  have  made  themselves  masters.  In  general, 
the  person  who  resorts  to  a  professedly  elementary  trea- 
tise, in  order  to  study  any  branch  of  science  of  whidi  he 
prcviouBly  knows  noUiing,  finds  himself  stopped  before 
no  has  gone  very  far,  by  tbe  «L\i>\iCff  \ft^j\ti^  him  the  very 
JnconYenient  compliment  di  adto«5a\^\iasi^>S.>BSi^^s» 
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amiliar  with  many  things  of  which  he  it  qmte  isnorant. 
Henoe,  more  than  on  any  other  acoount,  the  nseiessnessy 
or  at  least  the  insulBiciency,  of  the  greater  nnmber  of 
gudi  works  for  the  end  which  they  are  intended  to  serve.    . 
They  almost  always  suppose  the  reader  to  know,  before 
he  opens  them,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  very  mystery 
whioi  they  profess  to  teach.    It  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
happens  that  the  reader  does  accidentally  possess  this 
requisite  preliminary  information ;  and  then  (though  no 
thanks  to  the  author)  he  will  make  his  way  through  the 
book  without  b^ng  inconvouenced  by  its  deficiencies. 
In  other  eases  he  may  have  sufficient  ingenuity  to  deduce 
from  what  is  stated  some  conjecture  more  or  less  vague 
as  to  what  is  passed  over,  and  in  this  way  may  be  en- 
abled to  proceed  in  his  perusal  without  finding  himself 
absolutely  m  the  dark.    But  his  progress  so  conducted, 
is  not  onlpr  slow,  upsatisiactory,  and  punful,  compared 
to  what  It  mi§^t  be.  but  is  likely  besides  to  leave  him 
at  last  only  Mlf-indformed  or  misinformed  as  to  many 
things  which  he  supposes  himself  to  know.     Perhaps  the 
best  way  of  employuig  books  of  the  description  to  which 
we  allude — when  no  better  are  to  be  had — is  for  the  stu- 
dent to  provide  himself  with  two  or  more  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  subject  of  which  he  wishes  to  make  himself 
master  ;  so  that  when  he  finds  one  deficient  or  unintelli- 
gible, he  may  have  a  chance  of  finding  an  interpreter  in 
another.     This  is  a  method  which  has  sometimes  been 
successfully  followed  by  persons  who  have  been  obliged 
to  be  their  own  instructors,  after  every  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  science,  or  other  branch  of  education,  which  it 
was  desired  to  learn  by  the  assistance  of  a  single  author, 
had  proved  a  failure ;  and  we  recommend   it  to  others 
similarly  situated.     The  probability  is,  that,  of    two 
writers  each  of  whom  at  times  expresses  himself  ob* 
scurely,  the  one  will  not  always  or  usually  fall  into  that 
fault  in  regard  to  exactly  the  same  matters  as  the  other ; 
and,  therefore,  though  either  alone  might  be  an  inade-  ^ 
quate  instructor,  the  two  together  may  shed  sufiicient ' 
light  on  the  subject    Besides,  of  two  ot  mox^  \<^^%  ^^ 
presenting  or  ulustnimg  the  same  tru\i\\,  otvvb  \£l\\A\^ 
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What  lest  difieulfc,  it 
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wngwtth  a  wcoilectam  m,  wd  m  SMpamoiMto  4i^ 
teft  igiuHvnee?  It  is  obIj,  !b  the  Ifaal  piaee.  to  di* 
dboe  Sie  introdnetory  atntemeiite  from  sofliMitijr  ted- 
liar  instanoea^  and  then,  in  puisoing  tha  line  of  ininanro 
or  demoDstrationy  to  advvioe  from  one  tfaing  to  anothor 
by  sofficientlj  short  steps.  But  even  to  do  Ais  wiuwws 
no  common  degree  of  attention,  patienee,  and  aki£  It 
IS  true  that  all  sdence,  even  the  highest  and  moat  neon- 
dite,  is  dcducible  from  the  ftcts  or  feeling  of  oHimury 
life ;  hot  it  often  happens  that  a  profieient  m  a  partionlar 
science  has  never  viewed  it  in  this  connezioQ.  The 
manner  in  which  he  was  himsdf  taught  it  did  not  kad 
him  to  do  so.  He  was  probably  earned  through  whU 
were  called  its  principles,  by  an  ezerduw  of  hia  £uth  lathor 
than  of  his  reason ;  and  left  to  gadier  a  fhll  imdi  iil—l 
ingf^of  them,  not  so  much  from  what  iie  knew  of  thoir 
^  foundations  before,  as  from  what  he  was  to  see  of  their 
'appUattion  afterwards.  He  was  like  a  man  entering 
M  AaiAdarkened  apaxtment  to  ^\»Ha  wivrs^hoBDii^  to  at 
/Snt  JDFiaihle,  and  who  la  W«to(to4  Wt  X\!at  n— ■»  ^ 
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dMBtti  MBMit  whidi  at  iMtCMblw  hSm  ni  tone  aort  to 
dis&vvKh  objeete^aot  to  m^  sMiiisMl  Sglit  which  k 
throvm  vmn  thai  from  wMmt,  fast  to  the  espaisioii  of 
eft  wfak»  the  dimnnM  kmM  ocorioim.  It  bbjt  hap- 
pen ihit,  m  the  ptogfoai  el  hii  stodiea,  hii  partial  ac- 
qnaiainee  with  one  part  ef  the  anl^adt  haa  to  nudt 
wUMhk  partU  aenMstaBoe  with MfldMr pvty  tibat  he 
haa  at  httt  attMsri  to  a  tolembfy  dear  walkm  of  the 
whole.  Birit  8tUl  k  TCBwfaa  m  Ua  head  an  b»dafced  sys. 
tna  of  propeaitiens,  altooolher  wkhAnnm  and  sepuratod 
fioMthoaB  tratfaa of .or&naij ezpmnee  ontef  whieh^ 
iMjiiiihuhiii,  it  haa  ^"Mibr  ajvnapp.  ■  When  a  penon, 
there^Dra,  wWhaa  aofured  hia  knowledge  hi  this  man* 
ner  mU  imrn  to  writo  an  ckaMnfeny  book,  he  will  be 
▼enr  i^  to  evadkiok  that  eomenon  betwetn  aeientifie 
and  oownian  tnAM  to  iHiidb  hia  own  atfcentMn  has  never 
beenealled.  He  wM  begin  hia  trwrisOi  not  by  lefarence 
to  something  wlddiii  eudeiatoed  by  eenijibody,  butlnr 
an  annooneementaafcr  ahead  ef  eyenrlJMngof  diiakind^ 
that  its  meanhig'  is  Vksaty  to  be  neanj  impweeptible  to 
all  ezoept  those  who  have  idreadj  some  aoquaintanoe 
with  the  still  more  remote  mattsn  to  which  it  is  intended 
to  lead.  And  his  subeeqnent  deductions  will  all  be  apt 
to  be  characterized  hj  tiie  suae  abe«ice  of  the  simple 
and  the  natnral,  ^receediBg  m  they  do  from  a  mmd 
which  did  not  acquire  its  own  knowledge  of  the  subject 
from  contemplatmg  it  in  its  shnplest  ind  most  natural 
aspect. 

Now,  a  self-educated  man,  when  he  attempts  to  ex- 
plain to  others  what  he  has  hmiself  learned,  is  much  less 
likdy  to  fidl  into  this  «Tor  of  manner.  His  own  earliest 
aoquaintanoe  with  science  was  probably  made  by  the  aid 
of  that  unsoentific  knowledge  which  oommon  ol^rvation 
teaches  every  man ;  and  having  no  mastor  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  his  books,  he  must  have  felt  painfully  the 
inoonvenienee  of  their  omisrionsand  obscarities.  Hence, 
in  his  own  performances  springs  a  me^iod  and  style  of 
address  in  all  respects  better  suited  to  readers  circum-* 
stanced  w  he  hnoaelf  was.  He  \ummi«^  %rain  \v>&  ^nr^ 
expenmoe,  what  the  difliPMhiiea  q£  «aiC^t«adis»  «s%^«&^ 
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is  therefore  both  the  mora  toUcitoiii  and  dw  better  qair 
liiiod  to  provide  amiiift  tiiem,  •  In  iMiUiig  lue  Unt  ap- 
proach to  the  tcienoe,  hedoeiit  tfannc^itfaeaTeBMiit 
certain  common  and  simple  fteta,  calculated  to  eurj  with 
them  the  apprefiension  axid  aarent  of  all ;  hia  itifa^eueea 
are  frequent  throiighoitt  the  irork  to  oooiidenitiQiia  of 
this  class,  which  are  always  a  yaloaUa  ezcitenieat  and 
help  to  the  mind ;  and  his  progreas  from  one  atateawat 
to  another  is  inarked  by  a  hapfnr  skill  fai  ao  aelecdng'aad 
arranging  the  intermediate  praits  of  notioB,  or.  aa  we 
may  express  it,  choosing  his.stepa,  as  to  arrhro  at  ttie  iftl- 
mate  object  at  once  by  the  easiest  and  the  ahorteat  tcmL 
For  it  is  of  imporiance  to  remaik,  that  tiie  sfecret  of  .tUi 
art  of  perspicuous  explanation  does  not  lie  ao  mndi  in  an 
exuberant  minutdness  of  detail,  which  Usafea  no  pailicvlar 
whatever  unstated,  as  in  brinffing  out  from  die  groapf  and 
fixing  the  chief  attention  on,  Siow  compantively'  few  par^ 
ticulars  which,  heimg  tiiemselves  apprehended,  anggtit 
and  supply  the  rest*  A  prolix  and  imdiscriminating  env* 
meration  of  all  the  items  of  the  case  is  radier  adrene  to  a 
dear  and  efibctive  exposition,  tending  as  it  does  both  to 
weary  and  confbse  the  mind.  To  make  the  description 
what  it  should  be,  nothing  needful  should  be  omitted, 
and  there  should  be  nothing  superfluous. 

The  elementary  treatises  of  Mr.  Parkcs  possess,  as  we 
have  said,  a  good  deal  of  thisr  sort  of  mcnt,  and  owe  to 
that  circumstance  much  of  their  popularity  and  usefbl- 
ness.  Those  of  Ferguson,  another  self-educated  indivi- 
dual, display  the  same  excellence  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree, and  have  always,  accordingly,  been  favourites  of 
those  students  of  science  who,  like  the  writer,  have  been 
their  own  instructors.  We  may  here  observe,  however, 
that  the  advantages  of  the  question  and  answer  method 
pursued  in  the  *  Chemical  Catechism'  may  reasonably 
DC  doubted.  Where  the  composition  assumes  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  or  conversation,  in  which  two  or  mora 
speakers  are  made,  as  it  were,  to  examine  or  discuss  tiie 
subject,  one  proposing  his  doubts  or  difficulties,  which 
another  meets^  and  aolvea  \)v  tSae  \iitayw  t^»m»a  axid  cx- 
pJanathns,  as  well  exemp\meA>^w  \i»\«Ds»^\svwsBjfc^ 
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cet's  treatises,  the  meaning  and  convenieDce  of 
^  down  the  statements  are  suffidently  dbnoos. 
tion  of  yomig  readers  especially  is,  periia|^, 
»t  alive  by  such  an  intermixture  of  the  oramatic; 
rtifice  is  also  an  ingenious  one  for  enal^ing.the 
notice  and  correct,  in  the  most  natural,  manner^ 
IS  misapprehensions   into  which  the  mind  is 

on  first  attempting  to  make  acquuntance  with 
>ject.  But  neither  of  these  purposes  seems  to 
r  degree,  answered  by  merely  introducing  ereiy 
>r  short  paragraph  tmoughout  the  waxk  with  a 
terrogatory.  Even  in  a  mere  school-book,  the 
eenuity  is  best  exercised,  and  his  understand^ 
bat  he  reads  most  effectually  ensured,  by  the 

he  should  be  able  to  answer  being  left  to  be 
3  by  his  teacher,  and  the  answers  themselves  to 
in  his  own  words.  The  other  plan  would  seem 
ilated  only  to  assist  the  pupil  in  learning  his 
>te. 

rkes,  in  his  latter  and  more  prosperous  days, 
I  to  dwell  with  pleasure  on  his  struggles  in  early 
katurallv  felt  proud  of  relating  the  hardships  he 
mntcd  oy  his  own  industry.  The  success  of'the 
vorks  he  published  gave  him,  as  might  be  sup- 
!  highest  gratification.  In  addition  to  the  literary 
COS  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  ought 
;wu  pamphlets  which  he  gave  to  the  public  in 
1817  and  1819,  in  support  of  the  attempt  then 
nd  which  was  eventually  successful,  to  obttdn  a 
he  salt  duties.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  active 
sons  who  stirred  in  this  matter,  anticipating,  as 
1  already  noticed  that  the  celebrated  inventor  of 
ithms  appears  to  have  done,  great  advantages  to 
Q  from  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure.  Engaged. 
,  in  the  management  of  an  extensive  chemical 
ry,  which  required  unremittuig  attention,  his 
iterary  labour  were  those  which  he  stole  from 
from  the  time  which  most  men  give  to  relaxa- 
unusemcnt.  Yet,  besides  the  dvffin^wX.  W^iA 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  \ie  ^xWttsJw^ ^sv'Ss^ 
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dnoe,  too,  of  Ut  puetiiK^ttii 
it  na^rbe  awntowd  Ite  htt  iMd, 

m  the  habit  of  keepiw  m  ngidiv  dkijf  «f  «v«qr 
his  fife,  md  Berar  i«t»«d  to  bed  IB  M  iMi^VNi 

wrHing'theevaiifeiof  the  dqr.  ^^U^ 
mdustrioas  hriiHB,  he  keM  iqp  «0  the  kH^  miL^^m^ 
to  wHhin  It  fisw^  days  of  I&  dM^  iMmiI^  tekaifem 
been  snflMag  wider  m  pdaifal  diw— ay  id*  ailMlB^ti 
businesa,  and  eapedaiDrto  UaadbaliifepMdfBieaiattMi 
mirelaxed.  Heeloaeahiivdbable«»aelif«Wba»fte 
2Srd  of  Deeember,  ISU,  ki  tiie  wiftHMh  fmt  af  Ml 
age. 

Keidier  the  acqoMkRi  of  fcaowledge,  Bor  Afll  «f 
wealthy  then,  need  be  doyJied  ef  ef«a  hylhuaH  ivift 
hare  not  aaceeeded  m  nnjuiiiiihiiiig  nhaok  oi  cillnr  ailar 
a  iarge  portion  of  fife  has  been  apent,  pta^fcieJ  IhayalMI 
resolve  to  exercise  industir  and  peneveranoe  doriliy  tta 
remainder  ofit  These  Tfttaeaaeldete till to<iNaiai<fcwr 
natural  reeoaapense  at  last ;  althoii|^  k  aome  eaaaa;  Hijf 
n»7  haye  to  stmg^e  for  a  long  tune  with  rlirnnwlaiUM 
very  unfavoorable  to  sncoess.  A  man  Is  someUines  ss 
unfortunately  placed,  so  jammed  in  and  hand-bomid  by 
the  pressure  of  an  mpropitioas  lot,  that,  with  hia  bat 
efibrts,  it  is  long  before  he  can  extricate  himself  and  6th 
tain  even  a  &ir  opportunity  of  exerting  what  powen  he 
may  possess.  Tnis  seems  to  have  he&i  the  case  with 
Parkes  for  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life.  In  the  popK 
lar  phrase,  fortune  was  set  asainst  him ;  he  eiUier  hndaa 
means  of  engaging  in  any  likely  line  of  well-doing,  or 
whatever  he  attempted  turned  out  unsueeessiiil.  'Bat,  m 
such  a  shifdng  scene  as  this  world  is,  it  can  larelj  1h^ 
pen  that  a  man  shall,  dming  the  wh<^  of  Ins  lif<»4BDe» 
nave  the  blast  against  htm.  As  the  poet  expreaaea  it, 
*^  there  is  a  tkie  in  the  af&irs  of  men,  an  eobiag  aad 
flowing  of  the  unstable  element  on  whidi  thej  a«t 
borne,  and  if  this  be  only  "  taken  at  the  flood,**  the 
''full  8ea"  is  gained  on  wYosSh  "  iJBfc  ^ws^tiRii  of  thek 
/i/fe'' xziaj  be  made  with  eaae  mA  li«  ^p««^  ^  *;^ai^ 
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lit  k  9ofy  tiK»e;  however,  irko  ife  oonttantly 
ott  the  wtieh  ibr  U  that  will  be  prtpiwd  to  seize  tlie 
Imky  MomeBt  when  it  oemes ;  fai  otiier  words,  nothing 
bat  llie  enkinriaoD  and  oontiiiued  ezerdse  of  halnts  <^ 
iadnstry  tnd  uetseteiapce,  evea  while  thej  bring  but  smtU 
or  no  inyoMdnite  letnm,  wiU  enaMe  a  nwi  to  benefit  by 
the  nMMt  finrganUe  epporfamitiet  when  they  «t  last  pr^ 
sent  theoMehrea.  To  tne  habitually  inddent  and  thought- 
lem  it  ia  the  same  as  if  the  tide  never  were  at  flood  at-  all 
— fcr  they  are  sore  to  misa  it  when  it  ia.  Fiui^es  spent 
neurlr  two4lnrda  of  his  life  in  oontending  with  difficulties^ 
whidi  haflfed  aU  his  attempto  to  overoone  them;  and 
otfaen  nay,  aonieUMoa,  be  ror  as  long  a  period  equally 
unfoitnnate.  Let  such  be  tatq^  hj  h»  history,  that 
their  sky  may  yet  brighten ;  ttd,  by  his  example,  how 
to  take  iidyant4p»  of  it  when  it  doea.  The  space  of  life 
that  remained  to  him  after  hia  mwe  proaperoas  career 
began  waa  eomparatrrely  short ;  but  it  was  kmg  enough 
to  enable  him,  wlule  he  gave  the  most  aasidaous  attention 
to  business,  not  only  to  acquire  much  knowledge  himself, 
but  also  to  contribute  largely  to  its  diffusion  in  his  own 
and  other  countries ;  and  to  secure,  by  his  literary  works, 
a  highly  respectable  place  among  the  scientific  writers  of 
the  time.  • 

But  the  annals  of  modem  Chemistry  supply  us  with  a 
much  more  splendid  name  among  the  self-taught  culti- 
vators of  the  science.  The  discoveries  of  all  hb  prede- 
cessors, have  been,  in  our  own  day,  surpassed  in  brilliancy 
by  those  of  Sir  Humphset  Davy.  Davy  was  bom  in 
1778,  at  Penzance,  in  Cornwall.  His  father  followed 
the  profession  of  a  carver  in  wood  in  that  town,  where 
many  of  his  performances  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants.  All  that  we  are  told  of 
Davy's  sdK)ol  education  is,  that  he  was  tau^t  the  rudi- 
ments of  classical  leamine  at  a  seminary  ui  Tmro.  He 
was  then  placed  by  his  leither  with  an  apothecary  and 
surgeon  in  nis  native  place.  But,  instead  of  attending  to 
his  profession,  he  spent  his  time  either  in  rambling  about 
the  country  or  in  experimenting  m  ViVs  xoa&W^  ^jgss^v^ 
sometimes  to  the  no  small  danger  of  V\wj  'wVcX^  ^'^»SSv>^- 
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meat;  and  the  doctor  and  be, at  last  agi»ed:to.pMt 
About  his  fifteenth  year  be  was  plaoed  aa  jmO  "aiA 
another  surgoon  fending  at  P«naoep.;l;at  it  Qoaaaiit 
appear  that  bis  second  master  bad  modi.- move  ^aaioeflai 
than  his  first  in  attem^ing  to  g^ve.  bin  a  likioff  ftr  As 
medical  jurofemotk.  The  fbtuie.nhiloaoplier,b(nrefv, 
had  ah'eadjT  begun  to  devote  faimsof,  of  taia  own  aeooid, 
to  those  sciences  in  which  be; after wardy  ao  graadjr  <&: 
tinguished  himself;  and,  proceeding  upon  a  plan  of  stiidjr 
which  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  he  bad.  br  the  tine 
he  was  eighteen,  obteined  a  Ibaroogb  knowM^  of  dw 
rudiments  of  natoral  ,|di9Qaopby.  a|id  diemistryy  aa  well  m 
made  some  jnroficiency  in  bciany^anatomy,  mod  geomeby. 
The  subject  of  metaphysics,  it  is  atatea,  was  alio  ca^ 
braced  in  his  reading  at  this  period. 

But  chemistry  was  the  sdenoe  to  whicb,  of  all  others, 
he  gave  himself  with  the  greatest  ardour ;  and^  even  ia 
this  early  stage  of  his  researabei,  be  seems  to  have  looked 
forward  to  rame  from  bis  laboon .  in  thia  depeitoent  \\ 
The  writer  of  the  memoir  of  Snr  Hpmpbrey  to  which  we  ' 
are  indebted  for  these  pardculars,*  qootea  an  exdaraatiGii 
which  broke  from  him  one  day  in  efier-life,  when  coo- 
templating,  along  with  a  friend,  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
mines  of  nis  native  district,  which  shews  what  were  the 
visions  of  his  solitary  rambles.  *'  How  often,  when  a 
boy/'  said  he,  '^  have  I  wandered  about  those  rocks  in 
search  after  new  minerals,  and,  when  tired,  sat  down 
upon  those  crags,  and  exercised  my  fancy  in  anticipatioas 
of  future  renown  T'  The  peculiar  features  of  this  part 
of  the  country  doubtless  contributed  not  a  little  to  give 
his  genius  the  direction  it  took.  The  mineral  riches 
concealed  under  the  soil  formed  alone  a  world  of  curious 
investigation.  The  rocky  coast  presented  a  ge<^ogicaI 
study  of  inexhaustible  interest.  Even  the  various  pro- 
ductions cast  ashore  by  the  sea  were  continually  afibroing 
new  materials  of  examination  to  his  inquisitive  and  reflect- 
ing mind.  The  firat  original  experiment,  it  is  related, 
in  which  he  engaged,  had  for  Us  object  to  asoertun 

Originally  published  m  i2k« '  ^\|w:Xa^V  \i<£<««^M^« 
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nature  of  the  u*r  contained  in  the  bladden  of  »ea- 
id.  At  this  time,  he  hnd  no  other  Ubonttorr  than 
it  he  contrived  to  fhmish  for  himself,  bj  the  unatance 
Js  mwter'e  phieJe  and  gallipots,  the  pots  and  pani  tued 
he  kitchen,  and  iuch  other  utenidla  ta  accident  threw 


lis  way.  These  he  converted,  with  great  ingennitr, 
his  own  purpofet.  On  one  occasion,  howeTer,  ne 
Minted  himself  particulai'lf  fortnnate  in  a  prize  which 


made.  This  was  a  esse  of  surgical  bstnimenta  with 
ich  he  was  presented  by  the  surgeon  of  a  French 
sel  that  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast,  to  whom  he 
1  done  some  kind  offices.  Examining  his  treasure  with 
:emeaa,  Davy  soon  perctnved  the  valuable  aid  he  might 
ive  in  his  philosophical  experiments  from  some  of  the 
ctesj  and  one  of  the  pnndml  of  lihem 'vu,  vc  \>.>^ 
f  linw,  amrerted  into  a  tolen!b\e  SM-VKftv-   "V^m* 
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proper  use  of  the  instntmeiite  wm^  of  eounei  ai  fitfle 
thought  of  by  their  new  poanmor-m  Ihat  d  mi  mMtte^i 
gallipots  was  wont  to  be  when  he  had  got  them  up  lo  In 
garret  Davy's  subsequent  soooess  as  an  ezperimentaliit, 
it  is  well  reoMrked  bj  the  writer  to  whom  wo  have  r^ 
ferred  above,  was  prooablj  owing,  in  no  small  dopoOy  to 
the  neoesritj  he  was  plaoed  imoer  hn  hi*  earoest  r^ 
searches  of  exercising  his  skill  and  ingennlty  in  tibii 
fashion.  **  Had  he,'°  proceeds  hu  Inographer,  ^*  in  As 
commenoement  of  bis  career  been  furnished  with  all 
those  appliances  which  l^iii|iWMrt  it  a  later  piriod,  it  ii 
more  than  probable  thpl^  he  ONw  novor  haye  aooirired 
that  wonderful  tact  of  manipauMK  that  ability  or  sag^ 
gesting  expedients,  apd  Af  contriTmif^  apparatua  ao  as  to 
meet  and  surmount  the  difficulties:  wkx^  most  conatandy 
arise  during  the  progress  of  the  pWoaojAer  diraogh  te 
unbeaten  tracks  and  unexplored  rogions  of  science.  la 
this  art  Davy  certainly  stands  unrivalled ;  and,  like  hit 
prototype,  Scheelc,  he  was  unqneationably  indebted  kr 
nis  address  to  the  ciifhrnstanoes  whif)t.hiive  been  alluded 
to:  there  never,  Mrhape,  was  a  Wilt4lnHing  exempli- 
fication of  the  aqage,  that  neemHf-  Nl  ^  parent  of 
invention." 

A  curious  catalogue  might  be  made-  of  the^.  shifts  to 
which  ingenious  students  in  differ^t  depi^rtments  of  art 
have  resorted,  when,  like  Davy,  they  nave  wanted  the 
proper  instruments  for  carrying  on  their  inquiries  or 
experiments.  His  is  not  the  first  ca^e  in  which  the  stores 
of  an  apothecary's  shop  are  recorded  to  have  fed  the  en- 
thusiasm and  materially  assisted  the  labours  of  the  young 
cultivator  of  natural  science.  The  German  chemist, 
Scheele,  who  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  whose  name 
ranks  in  his  own  demrtment  with  the  greatest  of  his 
time,  was,  as  well  as  Davy,  apprenticed-  in  early  life  to 
an  apothecary.  While  livine  in  his  master's  house  be 
used  secretly  to  prosecute  the  study  of  hb  favourite 
science  by  employing  often  half  the  night  in  reading  the 
works  that  treatea  of  it,  or  making  experiments  with  in- 
strumenta  fabricated,  as  Dav^'a  vi«t^,^  Vvvmaelf,  and  out 
of  equally  simple  matenaliA.    ^"^^  ^^  ^<]ns>%  "^nfiodiL 
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jihilosoplier,  too,  Scheele  is  recorded  to  hftve 
iilonned  the  wlialo  household  by  his  detonatioiiB  ; — on  in- 
cident which  slways  brought  dowii  upon  him  the  severe 
anger  of  bis  maslor,  and  he»v-y  menaces  intended  to  deter 
liiui  Irom  ever  agiun  applying  himself  to  Buch  danoieJOUB 
studies,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long  regard.  It  was 
at  an  apothecary's  hou6e,  aa  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding 
|ja^,  that  Boyle  and  his  Oxford  friends  first  held  tlieir 
menlilic  meetings,  ioduccd,  as  we  are  cipresaly  told,  by 
the  opportunity  they  would  thus  have  of  obtaining 
drugs  whefewith  to  make  their  eiperinienta.  Newton 
lodged  with  an  apothecary,  while  at  school,  in  the  town 
of  Grantham ;  and  as,  even  at  that  early  age,  he  ia  known 
to  have  been  ardenlJy  devoted  to  scientific  contrivances 
and  eijwrittients,  and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
verting all  sorts  of  articles  into  auxiliartes  in  hia  favourite 
jiurEuits,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  various  strange  pre- 
noretions  which  filled  the  shelves  and  boxes  of  his  land- 
lord's shop  would  cacape  his  curious  exumi nation.  Al- 
though Newton's  glory  chiefly  dejwnds  U[nm  his  dis- 
coveries in  abstract  and  mechanical  science,  some  of  hia 
speculations,  and  especially  some  of  his  writings  on  the 
subjects  of  light  anif  colour,  shew  that  the  internal  con- 
stitution of  matter  end  its.  chemical  properties  had  also 
much  occupied  his  thoughts.  Thus,  too,  in  other  de- 
partments, genius  haa  found  its  sufficieot  materials  and 
inatrumenls  in  the  humblest  and  meet  common  articles, 
K  and  the  simplest  contrivances.  Ferguson  observed  the 
pluccs  of  the  stars  by  means  of  a  thread  with  a  few  )>esAa 
strung  on  it,  and  Tydio  Brahc  did  the  same  thing  with  a 
]3air  of  compasses.  The  self-taught  American  philoso- 
pher, Rittenhouae,  being,  when  a  young  man,  employed 
as  an  agricultural  labourer,  used  to  draw  geometrical 
diagrams  on  hia  plough,  and  study  them  as  he  turned  up 
the  furrow,  Pascal,  when  a  mere  boy,  made  himself 
master  of  many  of  the  elementary  propoalions  of  geo- 
metry without  the  assistance  of  any  master,  by  Irwinz 
1he  figures  on  the  fioor  of  his  room  with  u  bit  of  coal. 
This,  or  a  stick  burned  at  theend,  liaa  oftew  \swi^  ■&»■ 
young  paialer'e  Bra  pencil,  wliWe  ^e  ftmaa'ChesX  «xi&. 
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ivhitert  wall  he  could  find  snpplied  the  plaee  of  m 
Such,  for  ezam^e,  were  tro  oommemiing  etm^  of  the 
early  Tusoan  artist,  Andrea  del  Gaatagno.  who  emplojed 
his  leisure  in  this  way  when  he  was  m  utde  boj  tini- 
ing  catile^  till  his  performances  at  kat  attraeled  the 
notice  of  one  of  the  MecBd  fiunily,  who  pboed  hha 
under  a  proper  master.  The  fiunoas  Saltator  Boaa  fint 
displajea  his  genius  for  derign  in  tiie  same  manner.  To 
these  instances  may  be  added  that  of  the  lata  Ed|^ 
musical  compoeer  Mr.  J(^  Davr,  wIm  is  said,  ima 
only  fliz  years  old,  to  have  begun  me  study  and  mctioe 
of  his  art  by  imitating  tibe  chimes  of  a  neighDoviag 
churdi  with  eight  horse-shoes,  whidi  he  aoqwided  I7 
strings  from  the  ceiling  of  a  room  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to 
form  an  octave.* 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our  notice.  JHvj  fint 
pursued  his  chemical  studies,  without  teacher  or  ffoide,  in 
the  manner  tiiat  has  been  described,  and  aidedonly  far 
the  scantiest  and  rudest  apparatus.  When  still  mkn, 
however,  he  was  fortunate  m  making  the  aoquaintanoe 
of  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Jamei 
Watt.  This  gentieman,  haying  come  to  reside  at  Pen- 
zance for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  lodged  with  Mrs. 
Davy,  and  soon  discovered  the  talent  of  her  son.  The 
scientific  knowledge  of  Mr.  Watt  gave  an  accurate  direc- 
tion to  the  studies  of  the  young  chemist,  and  excited  him 
to  a  systematic  perseverance  in  his  favourite  pursuit 
Chance  attracted  to  him  the  notice  of  Mr.  Davies  Giddy 
(afterwards  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  President  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety), which  the  discovery  of  his  merits  soon  improved 

*  There  is  an  excellent  little  work  by  a  German  writer, 
Campe,  entitled  Tlie  New  Rcbinaon^  which,  in  an  account  of 
tiie  various  expedients  supposed  to  be  resorted  to  by  a  young 
seaman  cast  asnore  on  an  uninhabited  island,  and  obliged  to 
provide  for  himself  sustenance  and  shelter  by  the  aid  merely 
of  such  implements  as  he  could  £eishion  by  his  own  ingenuity, 
presents  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the  manner  in  which 
many  of  the  ordinary  processeB  of  mechanical  art  might  be 

performed  witiwut  me  otdinar^  \iqo\&.   tVka^^Tt  baa  been 

tnmdated  into  Engliah. 
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into  patronage  and  iHendship.  The  boy,  we  are  told,  was 
leaning  on  the  gate  of  his  fatner's  house  when  Mr.  Gilbert 
passed  accompanied  by  some  friends,  one  of  whom  re- 
marked that  there  was  young  Davy,  who  was  so  much 
attached  to  chemistry.  The  mention  of  chemistry  imme- 
diately fixed  Mr.  Gilbert's  attention ;  he* entered  into 
conversation  with  the  young  man,  and,  speedily  becom- 
ing convinced  of  his  extraordinary  talente  and  acquire- 
ments, offered  him  the  use  of  his  library,  and  whatever 
other  asdstanoe  he  might  require  for  the  pursuit  of  his  stu- 
dies. Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Watt  soon  after  this  introduced 
Davy  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Beddoes,  who  had  just  esta^ 
blished  at  Bristol  what  he  called  lus  Pneumatic  Institu- 
tion, for  investigating  the  medical  properties  of  the  dif- 
ferent gases.  Davy,  who  was  now  m  hb  nineteenth 
year,  had  for  some  time  been  thinidng  of  proceeding 
to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of 
medical  education;  but  Dr.  Beddoes,  who  had  been 
greatly  struck  by  different  proofs  he  had  given  of  his 
talents,  and  espedally  by  an  essay  in  which  he  pro- 
pounded an  original  theory  of  lignt  and  heat,  having 
offered  him  the  superinten(&nce  of  his  new  institution,  he 
at  once  closed  with  that  propo^. 

The  young  philosopher  was  now  fairly  entered  on  his 
proper  path,  and,  from  this  period,  we  may  consider  him 
as  having  escaped  from  the  aisadvantages  of  his  early  lot. 
But  it  was  while  yet  poor  and  unknown  that  he  had 
made  those  acquirements  which  both  obtained  for  him 
the  notice  of  his  present  patrons,  and  fitted  him  for  the 
situation  in  which  they  placed  him.  His  having  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  as  he  stood  at  his  father's 
gate,  may  be  called  a  fortunate  incident ;  but  it  was  one 
that  never  would  have  happened  had  it  not  been  for  the 
proficiency  he  had  already  made  in  science  by  his  own 
endeavours.  Chance  may  be  said  to  have  offered  this 
opportunity  of  emerging  from  obscurity ;  but,  had  he 
not  previously  laboured  in  tiie  cultivation  of  his  mind  as 
he  had  done,  it  would  to  him  have  been  no  op^rtaait^ 
at  all. 

The  expenmenta  omductedby  "D^n^,  «cA  xxsAst  '^^ 
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dSrectioQ|  lit  flie  Bristol  Imtitfttionif  wctf6  Mn  nfMMdift 
by  impoftant  results ;  and  df  tbese,  Blm^  "wMi  te  M 
'  just  completed  his  twen^-flnt  yetar^nAnrintfin  MsiDAmt, 
imder  the  title  of  '  Resesarches,  "Cfien^nl  mid  FhSkmh 
phioJ,  chicly  coooernin^  IHtroas  Oxide,  tddlti  nB||faft- 
tion.'  In  this  publicatMAi  the  singnlirlj  inftull'atfni; 
effects  produced  by  the  hireitfaing dTidtftNis  OtddelMn 
first  announced ;  and  it  ezdted  a  oonildeiafala.  Wnwlinn 
in  the  scientific  world,  and  at  onoBmiMle  DKtjgBoeaStj 
known  as  a  most  higciiious  and  phikwophlc  «KperiikriSat- 
alist.  He  was,  in  consequence. '*xn  After  iti  uptentaoe, 
invited  to  fill  the  chemical  chair  df  tiie  Bo^  tmititirtlnn, 
then  newly  established.  Wheti  he  commenced  ids  leo- 
tures  here,  he  was  scarcely  twenty-two  years  df  MjiNit 
never  was  success  in  such  an  attempt  more  ded£!d  tail 
brilliant.  He  soon  saw  his  lecture-rooms  crowdedi  dajr 
after  day,  by  all  that  was  most  distinguished  in  tlw  Mk 
and  intellect  of  the  metropolis ;  and  his  Wrfldiig  nd 
beautiftil  elucidations  of  every  sulyect  that  eteie  mdor 
his  review  riveted,  often  even  to  breathlettneUSy  the 
attention  of  his  splaidid  au^tory.  The  year  after  Irii 
appointment  to  this  situation  he  l¥as  elected  also  Piufasol 
of  Chemistry  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  and  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  the  lectures  which,  for  ten  suc- 
cessive sessions,  he  delivered  in  this  character.  They 
were  published  in  1813  at  the  request  of  the  Board.*  In 
18Q3,  when  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Davy  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Transactions,  from  this  time  till  his  death, 
were  frequent,  and  of  the  highest  value.  In  1806  he 
was  chosen  to  deliver  the  Bs^erian  lecture  before  the 
Society ;  and  he  performed  the  same  task  for  several  suc- 
cessive years.  Many  of  his  most  brilliant  discoveries 
were  aimounced  in  these  discourses.  In  1812  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  Prince  Regent,  being 
the  first  person  on  whom  his  Royal  Highness  conferred 

*  A  new  edition  of  these  liecXxvt^-^Vtk  copious  annota- 
tions,  briDgiDg  them  unto  the Vxio^\%dL^  ^A^^'^^^ftRasX^'^^ 
has  just  been  published  by  Ptofewot  %V\«  tjjt  K\«si^awu 
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that  digmty :  and  two  davs  after  he  married  a  lady  who 
brought  him  a  oonaderabie  fortune.  Next  year  he  was 
elected  a  correspondmg  member  of  the  French  Institute. 
He  was  ctesAea  a  baronet  m  1818.  Tn  1820  he  was 
chosen  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  on  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Watt.  He 
had  been  ibr  some  time  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  ; 
and  in  1820,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he  was, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  raised  to  the  Presidency  of  that 
learned  body—  an  office  which  he  held  till  he  was  obliged 
to  retire,  from  ill  health,  in  1827,  when  his  friend 
and  first  patron,  Mr.  Gilbert,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  little,  we  mar  suppose,  did  either  of  the  two  an- 
ticipate, when  they  first  met,  thirty  years'  before,  at  the 
gate  of  Davy's  famer's  liouse,  that  they  would  thus  stand 
successively,  and  in  thb  order,  at  the  head  of  the  most 
distinguished  scientific  aasodation  in  England. 

It  is  impossible  Torus  in  this  place  to  attempt  anything 
more  than  .the  most  general  sketeh  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  numerous  and  most  important  discoveries  in  che- 
mical science.  Even  his  earliest  publication,  the  title  of 
which  we  have  already  transcribed,  was  regarded  as,  for 
the  first  time,  introducing  light  and  order  into  an  interest- 
ing department  of  the  science,— the  theory  of  the  various 
combinations  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  two  gases 
which,  mixed  together  in  certain  proportions,  form  our 
common  atmospheric  air,  but  in  other  proportions  produce 
compounds  of  an  altogether  dissimilar  character.  The 
first  memoir  by  Davy  which  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  was  presented  by  him  in  1801,  before  he  was  a 
member.  It  announced  a  new  theory,  which  is  now 
generally  received,  of.  the  galvanic  influence,  or  the  ex- 
traordinary effect  produced  by  two  metals  in  contact  with 
each  other,  when  applied  to  the  muscle  even  of  a  dead 
animal,  which  the  Italian  professor,  Galvani,  had  some 
years  before  accidentally  discovered.  It  was  supposed 
both  by  Galvani  and  his  countryman  Volta,  who  also 
distinguished  himself  in  the  investigation  of  this  curious 
subject,  that  the  eflect  in  quest\oii  Y^«a  ai\  ^^cVTvoaS.  ^Jw^,- 
nomcDon — wlience  galvanism  used  \.o  \>ft  cvi^^^  ^ix^skj^ 
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electricity;    but  Davr  diewed,  I17 «— ,  ■■■^■-.■■.  ^.— 
perimmits,  thet,  in  oraertD  pradaoe  it,  m  Mids  It  IhI 
tmderwCTt  certiiiii  dbenicti  cfanaet.  LidBBQf  M  |mvh 
that  the  effect  followed  when  onl/flne  Meld  ww  •■- 
ployed,  provided  die  leqnirite  chewiaJ  cImm  «w  If 
an  J  means  brought  aboot  en  it,  af|  for  eniiHe,  hw  m 
inteqxisitkin  between  two  pfatftea  of  it  cimMm^uamkti 
toact  uponitBsnrfooeinaoertafaiininner.    LiUiBri» 
nan  lecture  for  1806,  he  carried  the  wamiiwlinn  ef  l|ii 
subject  to  a  much  gfeater  length,  and  MioniriNi  Ai 
sdentific  worid  bjtte  annoonoemeot  of  a  imdtltDdeof  Ai 
most  extnofdinaiy  resnha,  fim  die  applicBtibn  ef  the 
galvanic  eoearfgy  to  tlie  oonposidon  and  deoaBmationtf 
various  cheniicid  aubstanoea.    FromdiesB  eannwinipBiiii  he 
arrived  at  the  eondudon,  diat  tlie  power  called  Atmkd 
affinity  was,  in  truth,  identicd  wiQi  diat  of  nJeehiciU. 
Hence  the  creation  of  a  new  scieooa,  now  eommaij 
known  by  die  name  of  Eiectro-Chemiatry,  beiqc  m 
which  regards  the  sinipoaed  action  of  eiectiint?  m  dM 
production  of  diemicalchanppeB.  The  disoooiae  m  vUch 
these  discoveries  wero  un&ded  was  crowned  by  dM 
French  Institute  with  their  first  prise,  by  a  deddsa 
which  reflects  immortal  honour  upon  tiuut    illntriosi 
body ;  who  thus  fOTgot  not  only  all  feelings  of  natioBil 
jealousy,  but  even  the  peculiar  and  extraorclinary  hostility 
produced  by  the  war  which  then  raged  between  the  two 
countries,  in  their  admiration  of  genius  and  their  zed  ibr 
the  interests  of  philosophy. 

But  the  results  which  this  great  chemist  had  akeady 

obtained  only  formed,  in  his  hands,  the  source  of  new 

discoveries.     In  the  interesting  and  extraordinary  natnre 

of  its  announcements,  the  Bakerian  lecture  of  1807  wai 

as  splendid  a  production  as  that  of  the  former  year. 

There  are  certain  substances,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 

known  in  chemistry  by  tlie  name  of  alkalis,  of  which 

potash  and  soda  are  the  principd.      These  aubstancei 

chemists  had  hitherto  in  vain  exhausted  their  ingenuity, 

and  the  resoorces  of  their  art,  in  endeavouring  to  deoom- 

pose.    The  only  substance  voueMSil^^  i^>u&as!iA  m^^ertief , 

the  compodtkm  of  whidi  badVieen  aaoBt^wM^^vwkWk 
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monia,  which  is  a  gas,  and  is  therefore  called  volatile 
alkali ;  and,  this  having  been  found  to  be  a  eompouud  of 
certain  proportions  of  hydroffen  and  nitrogen,  an  opinion 
generally  jxevailed  that  hy£ogen  would  be  found  to  be 
also  a  cniet'  ingredient  of  the  fixed  alkalis.  Davy  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  ascertun  this  point,  and  engaged  in 
the  investigation  with  great  hopes  of  success,  from  the 
surpassing  powers  of  decomposition  which  he  had  found 
to  belong  to  his  new  agent,  the  ^vanic  influence.  The 
manner  in  which  he  pursued  this  object  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiiul  specimens  of  scientific  investigation  on 
record.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  laws  of  gal- 
vanic deoompodtioii,  which  he  had  previously  discovered, 
was,  that,  when  any  substance  was  subjected  to  this  spe- 
cies of  action,  its  oxygen  (an  ingredient  which  nearly 
all  substances  contain)  was  developed  at  what  is  called 
the  positive  end  or  pole  of  the  current  of  electricity, 
while,  whenever  any  hvdrogen  or  inflammable  matter 
was  present,  it  uniformly  appeared  at  the  opposite  or 
negative  pole.  Proceeding  upon  tliis  principle,  there- 
fore, Davy  set  to  work  with  a  fixed  alkali  \  and  at  lirst 
submitted  it  dissolved  in  water  to  the  galvanic  action. 
The  result,  however,  was,  that  the  water  alone  was  de- 
composed, nothing  being  disengaged  by  the  experiment 
but  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  ingredients  of  that  fluid, 
which  passed  ofl*  as  usual,  the  former  at  the  positive,  the 
latter  at  the  negative  pole.  In  his  subsequent  experi- 
ments, therefore,  Davy  proceeded  without  water,  em- 
ploying potash  in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  and,  having  guarded 
the  process  from  evenr  other  dbturbing  cause  that  pre- 
sented itself,  by  a  variety  of  ingenious  arrangements,  he 
had  at  last  the  satisiiiction  of  seeing  the  oxygen  gas 
developed,  as  before,  at  the  positively  electrified  surface 
of  the  alkali,  while  at  the  same  time,  on  the  other  side, 
small  globules  of  matter  were  disengaged,  having  all  the 
appearances  of  a  metal.  The  long  agitated  question  was 
now  determined ;  the  base  of  the  fixed  alkalis  was  clearly 
metallic.  To  ascertaui  the  qualities  of  the  metallic  resi- 
due which  he  had  thus  obtained  iLTom  li!{i<&  ^^Xa.^^  n^*^ 
X>.aK/>  next  object  From  its  great  aXtxasi^wi^w  ovj'^^cv^ 
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it  almost  imnedialelr,  wbien  caqpand4o4h«  tfteonhflni 
became  an  alkali  again,  bf  ttMng  irithOiit  tBgmilwBl; 
and  at  first  it  aeemed  <«  tfab  ^cewmt  JartJi^  fwaJWa  H 
obtain  a  sdBcient  qqantity  of  it  far  eiimifiartoii,  Biftat 
iast  Davy  thought  of  pouring  over  it  a  tMn  soaring  <ffc 
mineral  fluid  called  naphffia^  which  hofA  ytfoanrtcd  k 
from  eommnnicalion  with  Ibe  «far,  and,  being  Usanpawii^ 
allowed  it  to  be  examined. 

We  have  thus  rapidlj  aketdied-  the  ctmmb  ^  iSam 
brilliant'flRd  wieoesBfoi  experfneats,  beduisethef  fimat 
most  int^lpesting  and  instmctite  exenmlifioatkn  of  the 
manner  in  whkm  knowledge  is  puraaea,-«Dd  -Ihe  aecnii 
of  nature  existed  from  h^  <by  weU^^veeted  inieiiigi 
tion.  The  bunness  of  phikscipliie  experteent,  it  najr  w 
well  to  observe,  is  not  a  mere  random  ekiMnditareof  testi 
and  applications.  The  true  disdple  <tf  the  kidiictiv«  phi- 
losophy, on  the  oontrer^,  has  always  in  hit  conteaplatMB, 
white  conducting  his  experiments,  an  idea  or  ead  wMeh 
he  aims  at  realizing,  ami  which,  in  ftct,  directs  lum  to 
eveiy  experimmt  to  which  he  resorts.  Thus,  in  die 
present  instance,  the  idea  in  Davjj^'s  mkid  wi»,  that  the 
alkali  was  compounded  of  two  mgredienti  whidi  had 
severally  an  attraction  for  the  two  opposite  poles  of  the 
electric  current.  This  idea  he  never  lost  sight  of  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  his  experiments,  though  he  re- 
geatedly  shifted  his  ground  in  i^ard  to  the  ccmtrivanoes 
y  which  he  sought  its  proof  and  manifestation.  To  pro- 
ceed in  any  other  way  would  not  be  to  philosophize,  but 
merely,  as  it  were,  to  dip  the  hand  into  the  bag  of  chance 
in  (juest  of  a  discovery,  as  men  draw  prizes  at  a  lottery. 
It  IS  true  that,  until  the  experiment  has  confirmed  or 
refuted  his  expectations,  this  guiding  idea  upon  which  the 
experimenter  proceeds  must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  con- 
jecture. But  such  a  conjecture  or  hypothesis  he  must 
have  m  his  mind,  or  he  is  in  no  condition  to  set  about 
the  inquisition  of  nature.  What  progress  would  the  con- 
ductor of  a  trial  in  a  court  of  justice  be  likely  to  make,  in 
questioning  a  witness,  without  some  previous  notion  of 
the  truth  which  tiie  evidence  w«a  Y\>tfe\^  \o  ^Btohlish  ? 
He  might  waste  the  whole  Aay  m  ^\iV5c«\%  <3ja«aJ6«»^  %iA. 
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rcceivmg  aiMwera,  end  at  last  have  a«c«rUine(l  notliing'. 
Jmt  u  unprofitably  would  tha  itilcrrogator  ol'  nature 
spend  his  time,  ifhehtKlnodirectiDeanticipalion  ia  every 
case,  according  to  nhicb  fo  order  hia  experinienls. 
Accident  mieht,  it  u  poasihle,  throw  u  dticovery  in  hie 
way  ;  but  his  own  occupation  would  bo  evidently  lU  idle 
und  SB  little  that  of  a  philosopher  ils  the  raltltng  of  a 
dice-boi.  Whenever,  indeed,  a  diacomn/  ii  made  mlA- 
oiU  beiiu/  ttaHcipaied,  ice  etn/  that  it  hat  ban  made  hi/ 
chance.  On  the  other  hand,  theiiisloryof  all  discoveriM 
ihul  liave  been  arrived  at  by  what  can  with  any  projiriety 
he  called  phitoEoohiral  invescipitionimd  induction,  ultestis 
that  necessity  which  has  been  asserttd  of  the  exfieri' 
ineuter  proeenling  in  the  institution  siid  nianagenienl  of 
hia  experimenu  upon  a  previous  idea  of  the  tnitli  ia  be 
evolved.  This  previous  idea  is  what  b  properly  called  a 
hypotkesit,  whicn  meuns  somL-thin^  placed  under  as  a 
foundation  or  blatlbrm  on  wtiieh  to  inalituto  and  ciirrv  on 
the  process  of  investigation.  A  theory  is  a  corn|>feli'rl 
viow  of  u  harmonious  system  of  truths,  evolved  and  j)r<iv[d 
by  calculation  or  induction.  As  the  latter  is  the  neces- 
sary completion  of  Avery  pbiloaophicat  inquiry,  so  the 
former  is  iti  equallv  indispensable  beginning.  It  is  the 
aim  in  the  mind  ot  the  philoti^er,  without  which  he 
cannot  philosophize.  It  makes,  m  short,  the  main  differ- 
ence between  the  eiperimeats  of  the  philosopher -in  his 
laboratory,  and  those  of  the  child  among  its  playthings. 
Of  course,  however,  every  hypothesis  must  j(ive  way 
before  an  experiment  the  result  of  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  it.  NewtoD.in  proceeding  to  investigate  the 
system  of  the  heavens,  set  out  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
same  power  of  giavilBtion  which  made  a  stone  fall  to  the 
ground  would  be  fotind  to  retain  die  moon  and  the  planets 
in  their  ortrils  around  the  earth  and  the  sun.  The  result 
of  bis  first  calcubtun  was  enfavoorable  to  this  supposition, 
and  he  at  once  abandoned  it.  We  have  here  an  cxam)>le 
both  of  the  use  of  an  hypothesis,  and  of  the  proper  limits 
of  reliance  on  it.  The  grand  dvcovery  which  eventually 
resulted  from  STewloa'a  infeitigslkns  *E(k4»  ua.uiei.TO, 
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an  illiutrttioh  of  the  manner  in  wldch  an  hjrpi 
sennes  to  lead  to,  and  onCTate  a  theory.* 

The  metal  which  Sir  Hunphngr  Daty  obCidno 
poCaih  he  called  Poiasguim ;  iad  from  aoda  he  ab 
nmihu*  pfrooen,  obtained  anodier,  whidi  he  called  £1 
Both  these  new  metab  he  fomid  to  posMBB  aerenl  • 
properties,  which,  however,  we  cannot  atop  here  1 
merate.  He  afterwards  decomposed  also  the  <£ 
earths,  and  shewed  them  to  be  all,  as  well  as  the  i 
oompoonds  of  ozjgen  witii  a  metallic  base.  Ba 
important  discoveries,  which  may  be  said  to  hav^ 
lutionized  the  sdence  of  dienustiy,  were  not  d 
results  whidi  he  obtained  from  his  galvanic  and  cii 
experiments.  The  interesting  subject  of  the  con 
betireen  dectrid^  and  magnetism  received  oooaii 
doddation  from  his  researches.  For  an  account 
contributions  to  this  branch  of  sdence,  we  must  i 
the  able  memoir  we  have  already  mentioned,  or 
papefB  on  the  magnetic  phenomena  produced  by  dec 
m  the  Philosophical  Tran8action8.t 

Meanwhile  nb  attention  luid  been  attracted  to  s 
subject  of  the  greatest  practied  importance — ^the 
bility  of  preventing  the  destructive  explosions  ir 
mines  occasioned  by  the  fire-damp,  or  inilammab 
which  is  found  in  many  parts  of  them.  By  a  st 
experiments  Davy  found  that  this  dangerous  gas, 
was  known  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  hydrogen 
chemists,  had  its  explosive  tendencies  very  mu 
strained  by  being  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a 
acid  and  nitrogen,  (the  ingredient  which,  donj 
oxygen,  forms  atmospheric  air) ;  and  that,  more< 
it  did  explode  when  so  mixed,  the  explosion  woi 
pass  through  apertures  less  than  one-seventh  of  a 
m  diameter,  rroceeding,  therefore,  upon  these 
tained  fiicts,  he  contrived  his  celebrated  Safety 

*  See  this  subject  admirably  treated  in  the  Prelii 
Disooane  to  the  Encyclopeedia  Metropolitana. 
/  Pjbi/osqphical  Transactions  ioT  \^\^. 
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It  consi9t9  of  a  small  llgbt,  Sxed  in  a  cylindrii^  vessel, 
wiiich  is  every  wliere  air-tight,  except  in  tha  botfoni, 
which  is  Ibmied  of  fine  wire  gauze  ;  and  in  the  u[]tier 
part,  where  there  is  a  chiranev  for  carrying  off  the  mu! 
air.  The  air  admitted  through  the  gauze  suffices  to  keep 
up  the  flame ;  which,  in  its  combustion,  produces  enough  of 
carbonic  add  nnd  nitrogen  to  prevent  the  lire-daniii,  when 
inflamed  wichm  the  cylinder,  from  communicating  the 
explosion  to  what  is  without.  The  heretofore  dcitructive 
element,  thus  caught  and  detained,  is  therefore  not  only 
rendered  harmless,  but  aetnally  itself  helps  to  furnish  the 
miner  with  light,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
being  filled  with  a  steady  green  flame,  arUing  from  the 
combustion  of  the  hydrogen,  which  has  been  admitted  to 
contact  with  the  heat,  but  isnnot  carry  back  the  inllam- 
niaiion  ii  hm  received  to  the  gcnertd  volume  without. 
Aruied  with  this  admirable  protection,  therefore,  the 
miner  advances  without  risk,  and  with  sufficient  light  to 
enable  him  to  work  into  recesses  which  formerly  he  could 
not  have  dared  to  enter.  .The  safety  lamp  has  already 
l>ccn  the  means  of  saving  many  lives,  end  has  coabled 
extensive  mines,  or  portions  of  mines,  to  be  wrought, 
which,  but  for  its  assistance,  must  have  remained  unpro- 
ductive." The  coal-owners  of  the  northern  districts 
invited  Sir  Humphrey,  in  1817,  to  a  public  dinner,  and 
j>re3enled  him  with  a  service  of  plate  of  the  value  ol 
•20001.,  in  testimony  of  what  they  felt  to  be  the  merit  of 
this  invention. 

We  will  mention  only  another  of  this  eminent  indi- 
vidual's ingenious  uracticid  applications  uf  those  scientific 
truths  vrith  which  he  enriched  the  philosophy  of  his  age. 
About  the  year  1823,  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Navy  was  so  strongly  encifcd  to  the  ftct  of  the 
rajiid  decay  of  the  copper  sneathings  of  ships  when  es- 
]>oscd  to  the  action  of  the  salt-water,  that  they  apiilieil 
to  the  Royal  Society  to  take  the  subject  into  consider- 
ation, and  endeavour  to  devise  a  Tcinedy  for  tlic;  evil. 
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On  this  ooeaskm,  Davy  again  hud  reopme  to  Ikom  nis- 
ciples  of  electro-chemiiitiyy  of  which  hfi  had  hinisdf!  M«a 
the  difiooyerer,  and  bj  the  anplicatiMi  of  whidi  he  had 
alreadj  obtained  so  niai^  bnUiant  reaolta.  One  of  the 
laws  of  dectrioal  agency  which  he  o^ondared  hwvdf  lo 
have  aaoertauied,  was  that  two  snhalaiioeB  cen  only  oa»> 
bine  by  what  is  called  diemioal  tXSaatj  or  attnctiQii  whei 
they  are  m  opposite  electrical  atatesi — ihet  is  to  si^, 
when  the  one  is  positively,,  ttad  the  odier  neg^veU, 
electrified.  The  copper  and  the  water,  thenm»e,  at 
concluded,  were  natiuaUy  in  these  circomalaaoea ;  and 
all  that  would  be  required,  consequealbr,  to  prevent  tie 
action  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  would  be  to  ehaoge  tie 
electrical  condition  of  that  one  of  them,  qamely  llie  oop-. 
per,  which  it  was  posnble  to  subnut  to  the  neoeanr 
treatment  He  thought  of  various  ways  of  efiecting  tfa» 
object ;  but,  at  last,  he  determined  to  try  the  dwit  of 
merely  placing  a  quantity  of  zinc  or  iron  in  centaet  witli 
the  copper ;  me  former  metals  bdi^  more  positive  tlwa 
the  latter,  and  therefore  fitted  by  mdoctioD  to  napfii  a 
portion  of  its  electricity,  and  so  to  render  it  negative  like 
the  water.*  The  result  surpassed  his  expectatioDs.  80 
powerfully  did  the  one  metal  act  in  reversing  the  elec- 
trical state  of  the  other,  that  a  bit  of  zinc  or  iron,  no 
larger  than  a  pea,  was  found  sufficient  to  protect  from 
corrosion  forty  or  fifty  square  inches  of  copper.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  success  of  this 
contrivance  for  the  particular  purpose  it  wa$  intended  to 
serve.  But,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience,  that,  although  Davy  s  method  completely  answers 
for  preventing  the  wasting  of  the  copper,  the  sea-weeds 
and  marine  insects  accumulate  in  such  quantities  upon 
the  bottoms  of  ships  so  protected,  that  they  become,  after 
a  short  time,  scarcely  navigable.  For  the  present,  there- 
i'ore,  the  use  of  the,  zinc  and  iron  is  of  necessity  abandoned. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  however,  that  some  ex- 
))edicnt  may  be  contrived  for  counteracting  this  oon- 
segucnce   of  the  application   of  Davy's  invention — in 
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whitli  cose  it  will  be  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  llie  most 
valunblc  discoveries  ever  made. 

We  have  tliiis,  guided  diiefly  by  the  Memoir  of  wlilch 
mention  has  been  made  above,  pursued  the  prindpul 
triumphs  of  Sir  Humphrey's  splenilid  career,  and  de- 
scribed what  be  achieved,  although  cursorily  and  bricGy, 
111  suth  a  manner,  vre  trust,  as  to  put  even  the  unsoienti^c 
reader  in  possession  of  a  tolerably  just  view  of  the  great 
discoveries  on  which  his  fame  rests.  In  1827,  as  we  have 
iiiready  mentioned,  bi«  hcaltli  bad  become  so  bad,  that 
be  found  it  necessary  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Immediately  after  this  be  iH'Dreeiletl  to 
the  Continent.  During  his  absence  from  England,  he 
?lil]  continued  to  prosecute  bis  chemicitl  researches,  the 
results  of  which  he  communicated  in  several  papers  to 
the  Royal  Society..  He  also,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
creasing weatnesB  and  BulTeringa,  employed  bis  leisure  in 
literary  composition  on  other  subjects,  on  evidence  of 
which  appeared  in  his  '  Salmonia,'  a  treatise  on  &y- 
tishlng,  which  be  published  in  1828.  This  little  book  is 
full  of  just  and  pleasing  descriptions  of  some  of  the  phe- 
notnunaof  nature,  and  isimbu«lwith  an  amiable  and  con- 
tented spirit.  His  active  mind,  indeed,  continued,  it  would 
pccm,  to  eicrt  iticif  (o  the  last  almost  with  as  unwearied 
ardour  as  ever.  Beside  the  Tolumc  we  have  Just  mentioned, 
nnother  work,  entitled  '  The  Last  Days  of  a  Fhilo- 
sopher,'  which  be  also  wrote  during  this  period,  has 
been  given  to  the  world  since  his  death.  Ue  died  at 
Geneva  on  the  30lh  of  May,  1829.  He  bad  only  arrived 
in  that  city  the  day  before ;  and,  having  been  attacked  by 
iiifoplexy  after  he  bod  gone  to  bed,  expired  at  an  eui-ly 
hour  in  the  morning. 

No  belter  evidence  can  be  desired  than  we  have 
in  Ibe  history  of  Davy,  that  a  long  life  is  not  necessary 
to  enable  an  individual  to  make  extraoniinary  advances  in 
any  intellectual  pursuit  to  which  he  will  devote  himself 
with  all  his  heart  and  strength.  This  eminent  person 
was,  indeed,  early  in  the  arena  where  he  won  bts  dis- 
tinction ;  and  the  bet,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is 
a  proof  how  diligently  ho  most  have  eieiciae&V^  \iaw\.«^^ 
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iacaltiefl  during  tiie  lew  jem  tiiat  ehpied  between  Us 
boyhood  and  hk  fint  appemnoe  bmre  tiie  public, 
although,  during  this  time,  he  had  aoaroeljr  any  one  to 
guide  his  studies,  or  e?en  to  ciieer  him  onward.  Tet, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  taken  Us  place,  as  we  hare 
seen,  among  tlw  known  diemists  of  die  ape  dmost  before 
he  was  twenty-one,  the  whole  <tf  his  bnllint  career  in 
that  character,  embracing  so  manj  eiperiments,  so  many 
literary  ptxluctions,  and  so  many  sj&n^  and  yaluabie 
discoveries,  extended  only  oror  a  space  of  not  quite  thirty 
years.  He  had  not  completed  his  fifty4lr8t  year  when 
he  died.  Nor  was  Dayy  merely  a  man  of  adenoe.  His 
general  acquirements  were  diyendfied  and  estenmye.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  principal  continental  languages, 
and  wrote  his  own  with  an  doquence  not  usually  found 
in  sdentiBc  works.  All  his  writbfM,  indeed,  show  the 
scholar,  and  the  lover  of  elegant  Uterature,  as  well  as 
the  ingenious  and  accompliwed  philosophlBr.  It  not 
unfrequentl^  happens  that  able  men  who  have  been 
their  own  instructors,  and  have  diosen  fm*  theoMelves 
some  one  #e!d  of  exertion  in  which  the  worid  admow- 
ledges,  and  they  themselves  feel,  their  eminence,  both 
disregard  and  despise,  sdl  other  sorts  of  knowledge  and 
acquirement.  This  is  pedantry  in  its  most  vulgar  arid 
offensive  form ;  for  it  is  not  merely  ignorant,  but  intole- 
rant. It  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  the  right  constitu- 
tion and  the  native  power  of  Davy's  understanding,  that, 
educated  as  he  was,  ne  escaped  every  taint  of  this  species 
of  illiberality ;  and  that,  while,  like  almost  all  those  who 
have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  world  of 
intellect,  he  selected  and  persevered  in  his  one  favourite 
path,  he  nevertheless  revered  wisdom  and  genius  in  all 
their  manifestations. 
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Dirertiliill  Of  iDtellwIuil  BiuIIl-uiv.     l^inleri— Bi-njiiiuln  W?sl.) 

TiiK  ainbilion  of  intellectual  excellence  is,  in  truth,  the 
sanic!  jmsaon,  by  whichsoever  of  the  many  roads  thBt  lie 
open  to  it  it  may  ehixue  to  pursue  its  object.  Tbc  thing 
that  is  interestiog  and  valuable  ia  the  purity  and  cniluring 
strength  of  the  pne^on.  These  are  the  qualities  that 
make  it  iioth  so  ioeslimablc  in  the  possession  aiid  so  in- 
structive in  the  exhibition.  The  mere  department  of 
study  in  wbich  it  diBplwrj  itself  is  of  inferior  importance ; 
for,  even  if  it  shoulU  be  contended  that,  of  the  various 
pursuits  which  demand  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual 
application  and  devotion,  one  is  yet  better  calculated  than 
aiiother  Id  pnHnote  by  its  results  the  general  improvement 
or  happiness  of  mankind,  it  v/ill  scarcely  be  argued  that 
even  those  of  inferior  value  in  this  respect  should  not  also 
have  their  followers.  The  arrangements  of  Providence, 
by  fonning  men  at  fint  in  dllTercnt  moulds,  and  placing 
them  afterwards  in  different  circumstances,  regulate, 
doubtless  with  more  wisdom  and  success  thaii  could  be 
attained  by  any  artifice  of  human  polity,  the  distribution 
of  taste,  and  talent,  and  enterprise,  over  the  varied  lield 
of  pbitosophj  and  art,  no  part  of  which  is  thus  left  alto- 
gether uncultivated.  One  man,  from  his  original  endow- 
ments, or  his  particular  advantages  of  training  or  situa- 
tion, is  more  fit  for  one  line  of  exertion,  another  foe 
another;  and,  altliough  thepurauita  to yiV.e^i \\ic-j  ^tc\w. 
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this  manner  severally  attracted  may  not,  in  the  largest 
view,  be  of  equal  importance,  that  ia  no  reason  why  we 
should  regret  that  there  are  labourers  to  engaee  in  each. 
Indeed,  we  more  trulv  enlightened  any  mi^  is,  the  less 
ready  will  it  be  to  lodi  with  afeeling  either  of  eontempt 
or  or  slight  respect  upcm  any  pursuit  which  has  had  power 
to  call  forth  in  an  eminent  degree  the  resources  of  the 
human  intellect.  The  ground  is  holy  ifHberever  genius 
has  won  its  triumphs.  The  further  the  domain  of  science 
is  explored,  the  more,  in  all  probalnljty,  will  it  be  found 
to  be  pervaded  and  connectea,  in  all  its  parts,  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  order,  consistency,  and  unity;  and  the  more 
confirmations  shall  we  discover  of  what  are  almost  already 
universally  admitted  axioms  of  philosc^y,  that  no  truth 
is  without  its  worth,  and  no  sort  of  luiowledge  without 
some  bearing  upon  every  other. 

We  are  now  about  to  notice  die  «zertiotis  made  in  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  b^  scnne  individiiab  whose  paths  have 
been  very  difierent  mim  those  of  the  distinffuiuied  disco- 
verers and  inventors  with  whom  we  have  last  been  en- 
gaged. But  we  shall  find  that,  in  every  variety  of  int^ 
lectual  enterprise,  die  same  devotion  and  diligence  have 
been  exhibited  by  ardent  and  generous  spirits ;  and  that 
everywhere  these  qualities  are  the  indispensable  requisites 
for  the  attainment  of  excellence.  By  no  class  of  students, 
perhaps,  has  a  greater  love  of  their  chosen  pursuit  been 
displayed  than  by  Paintera.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
sion, indeed,  to  mention  many  names  from  diis  depart- 
ment of  biography,  in  illustration  of  the  force  with  which 
a  passion  for  knowledge  has  often  contended  against  the 
most  depressing  discouragements,  and  eventually  subdued 
every thmg  that  would  have  prevented  its  gratification. 
We  have  noticed  the  early  difficulties  and  subsequent 
eminence  of  Salvator  Rosa,  Claude  Lorraine,  the  Cani- 
voggios,  our  own  Opie,  and  many  others.  We  will 
now  proceed  to  sketch  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  un- 
promising circumstances  of  birth  and  original  situation 
through  which  some  of  the  other   most  distinguished 

names  in  the  recent  history  of  English  art  have  had  to 

stiuggle  into  light. 


le  first  indivldtial  wc  ahall  mention  was  not,  indeed, 
ly  Epoaking',  a  native  of  this  country,  tliough  he  was 
a  suDJect  of  the  British  crown  ;  but,  as  an  artist,  lie 
gs,  neTerthelees,  to  England.  We  speak  of  the  late 
AMIN  Wb.w.  He  WBS  bom  at  Springfield,  near  Phi- 
phio,  in  North  America,  in  the  year  1738.  llis 
its  were  Quakers,  and   he  wrs  the  youngest  of  a 


i'^iik 


y  of  lenchUdrao.  It  is  related,  that  his  mother 
;ht  him  into  the  world  immediately  eSiet  being 
tened  almost  into  coDTiiInoiis  by  a  sermon,  in  which 
ireacber  scarcely  relieved  the  horrora  of  a  descripliiHi 
h  he  gave  of  the  coming  destruction  of  the  world  on 
aide  of  the  Atlantic,  hy  the  assurance  which  he 
i  of  the  happy  destioy  in  reserve  for  Amerira, 
■e  a  new  and  better  order  of  things  was  forthwith  to 
and  be  perpetuated,  atler  all  vice  and  evil  should 
been  swept  from  the  Mrth  by  that  rigitation  of  ven- 


rp.     The  preachn-,  flatteted  Vq  -^Iwiii  ^«  -^tOt^-? 
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deemed  a  proof  of  the  powers  of  his  oratory,  continued 
to  regard  tne  child  with  feelings  both  of  pride  and  kind- 
ness ;  and  took  pains  to  persuade  his  &ther  that,  bom  in 
such  extraordinaiy  circumstances,  he  would  undoubtedly 
turn  out  no  common  man.  We  shall  find  presentlj  that 
these  predictions  were  not  thrown  away  eittier  upon  the 
father  or  the  son. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Benjamin,  as  might  be  supposed, 
$rrew  up  without  anything  marvellous  appearing  about 
him,  tilt  he  had  completed  his  sixth  year.  Soon  after 
this,  one  of  his  sisters,  who  was  married,  came  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  parents,  and  brought  her  child  with  her. 
One  day,  Benjamin's  mother  having  taken  her  daughter 
out  with  her  to  the  garden,  thm^  1^  the  child  asleep  in 
its  cradle,  and  he  was  appointed  to  watch  it.  As  he  sat 
looking  at  his  little  meoe,  she  happened  to  smile  in  her 
«leep ;  and  he  was  so  struck  wiUi  me  beauty  of  the  infant, 
that,  there  being  some  paijer  and  pens  on  the  table,  and 
some  red  and  hlwk  ink,  ne  immediately  attempted  to  make 
A  drawing  of  her  face.  His  eflK>rt,  it  would  seem,  was  not 
altogether  unsuccessful ;  for,  when  his  mother  and  aster 
returned,  the  former  exclaimed  at  once,  on  obtaining  a 
sight  of  the  papei^,  which  he  tried  to  conceal,  "  I  declare 
he  has  made  a  likeness  of  little  Sally."  Re-assured  by 
this,  he  was  in  art  ecstasy  of  delight  with  his  new-found 
art,  and  immediately  offered  to  make  drawings  with  his 
black  and  red  ink  of  the  flowers  his  sister  had  brought 
from  the  garden.  So  true  and  delicate  a  sensibility,  thus 
early  awakened,  to  the  beauty  of  mere  expression, 
showed  the  genius  of  the  future  painter  even  more  than 
any  skill  in  delineation  he  can  well  be  supposed  to  have 
displayed  in  this  first  attempt.  Perhaps  the  circumstance 
of  the  boy  having  been  nurtured  among  the  quiet  and 
gentle  affections  of  a  Quaker  family  was  not  unfavourable 
to  the  growth  of  so  much  of  the  poetical  feeling,  at  least, 
as  he  showed  on  this  occasion. 

When  his  father  saw  this  drawing  he  began  to  ponder 

more  deeply  than  ever  on  the  prophecies  of  his  friend 

the  preacher,  the  MfiVmetvl  o^  vfKlch  he,  doubtless, 

thought  was  already  begun.    Ka  ^ox  \na  ^Tv,\sa  ^^\>x.  ^tsl 


niukiog  ink  sketohes  of  birds  and  flovers,  to  liis  ovn 
great  delight,  and  the  admiralion  of  the  sunplo  neigh- 
bours. For  a  year  he  had  no  other  colour  tlian  ink,  and 
only  a.  pen  for  a  pencil;  nor,  in  all  likelihood,  was  he 
swarc  tnat  any  better  resources  enisled  for  the  pniclice  of 
his  art:  for  so  simple  and  primitive  were  the  manners 
and  domeatic  accaaimodations  of  the  little  society  of 
Friends  in  which  he  bad  been  brought  up,  that  it  i* 
averred  he  had  never  at  this  time  seen  eilhera  painting 
or  on  engraving-.  At  last  a  party  of  Indians  came  to  visit 
SpringGdd,  and  nere  shown  some  of  the  boy's  perform- 
aiices.  They  were  not  very  unlike  the  delineations  they 
thcnisclves  were  in  the  Iiabit  of  mnking ;  and  these  chil- 
dren of  tlic  woods  were  delighied  with  such  evidences  of 
a  taste  kindred  lo  their  owd.  But  their  greater  experi- 
ence had  given  them  some  advantages  over  the  young 
prodi^.  In  i»rticular,  they  were  poMessed  of  colours 
with  which  ho  had  no  acquainlance,  being  accustomed 
to  use  both  a  red  and  a  yellow  ochre.  These,  tliere- 
forc,  ihey  taught  him  the  method  of  preparing ;  and  hia 
mother,  to  complete  his  assortment  uf  such  new  auxili- 
aries, presented  him  with  a  piece  of  indigo.  Still  he  had 
no  pencil ;  but,  having  been  toid  by  some  one  that  pen- 
cils were  made  in  Europe  of  camel's  htur,  his  ingenuity 
soon  found  out  a  tolerable  substitute  fur  this  niaterial. 
Seizing  upon,  a  black  cat,  which  was  kept  in  the  house, 
he  eitracted  the  requisite  quantity  of  hairs  from  her  tail 
for  Ills  first  brush,  and  afterwards  pillaged  her  back  for 

About  a  year  after  this,  a  Mr.  Pennington,  a  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  chanced  to  pay  old  West  a  visit,  and 
Benjamin's  pictures  were  ^own  to  him.  Pennington 
knew  a  little  more  of  such  matters  than  the  villagers  of 
Springfield,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  the  merit  of  the 
boy's  performances,  that  he  promised  lo  send  him  a  box 
of  paints  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  the  city.  The  box, 
accordingly,  soon  made  its  appearance,  and  was  opened 
with  eager  eipectatioii.  To  an  assortment  of  colours, 
oils,  ana  pencils,  the  care  of  the  good  merchant  hod 
added  several  pieces  of  canvasa  preperei  bn  \a«vct^  ^\iv\s:i^ 
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upon,  and  half  a  ddzdn  engravings.  Benjamin  was  per- 
fec^y  enraptured.  The  true  nature  of  tiie  ptinta  be  ^ 
not  suspect  at  first,  the  ezistenoe  of  sudi  an  art  as  that  of 
engraying  nerer  havinff  entered  fak  nBaginatiaa.  But, 
of  coarse,  he  thou^t  Siem  the  finest  tiih^  he  had  erer 
seen  in  his  life.  Daring  the  remainder  of  tiie  efaiiag 
he  scarcely  lifted  his  eye  from  his  box  and  tts  oonteBlk 
Sometimes  he  almost  doabted  that  he  mm  actually  master 
of  80  preciotts  a  treasure,  and  would  lake  it  in  nis  hud 
merely  to  be  assured  that  it  was  real.  Even  aftor  gcinc 
to  sleep  he  awoke  more  than  once  daring  the  iu|^t,  and 
anxioiuly  put  out  his  hand  to  the  box,  wludi  he  had 
|)laoed  by  his  bedside,  half  afraid  that  he  mig^t  find  Us 
riches  omy  a  dream.  Next  morning  he  loae  at  break  of 
day,  and,  carrying  his  colours  and  canvass  to  the  garrdt, 
proceeded  to  won.  Eyeiytiiing  else  was  now  unheeded ; 
even  his  attendance  at  sdbod  was  ghren  up..  As  soen  as 
he  got  out  of  the  dghtof  his  father  and  mother  he  stole 
to  his  garret,  and  there  passed  the  hours  in  a  worid  of  lai 
own.  At  last,  aiW  he  bad  been  absott  ftom  sdiool  some 
days,  the  master  called  at  hu  father's  house  to  inqtme 
what  had  become  of  him.  This  led  to  the  disoorery  of 
his  secret  occupation.  His  mother,  proceeding  to  the 
garret,  found  the  truant ;  but  so  much  was  she  astonished 
and  delighted  by  the  creation  of  bis  pencil  which  also 
met  her  view  when  she  entered  the  apartment,  that,  in- 
stead of  rebuking  him,  she  could  only  take  bun  in  her 
arms,  and  kiss  him  with  transports  of  affection.  He  had 
made  a  new  composition  of  his  own  out  of  two  of  the  en- 
gravings, which  he  had  coloured  from  his  own  feeling  of 
the  proper  tints;  and  so  perfect  did  the  performance 
already  appear  to  his  mother,  that,  although  half  the 
canvass  yet  remained  uncovered,  she  would  not  sufier 
him  to  add  another  touch  to  what  he  had  done.  Mr. 
Gait,  West's  biographer,  saw  the  picture  in  the  state  in 
which  it  had  thus  been  left,  sixty-seven  years  afterwards ; 
and  the  artist  himself  used  to  acknowledge  that  in  none 
of  his  subsequent  efforts  had  he  been  able  to  excel  some 
of  the  touches  of  inycntlow  in  this  his  first  essay. 
Some  time  after  this,  YcnTlMv^^iw  \«A  ^^sni^^Kjofind 


visit  at  Spraittfield,  and,  pleased  with  tlie  progress  the 
jDung  painter  had  made  since  he  had  provided  him  with 
'  die  prop>er  materials  of  hb  art,  took  him  with  iiim  tci 
FhUsdelphiu.  Here  he  met  a  brother  artiet,  a  Mr. 
Williama,  whose  pictures,  the  first  he  had  aeen  eicopt 
his  own,  moved  him  even  lo  tears.  Williams  lent  him, 
also,  FresDoy'a  Poem  on  Fainting,  and  RichardBon's 
Essay ;  and  these  works  contributed  not  a  little  to  feed 
his  enthusiasm.  He  rettnited  to  SpHngtield  more  in  luve 
nitli  pabting^  than  ever;  and  so  conti^ous  was  his 
ardour,  that  even  hia  school  t'elloTrs,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, began  to  follow  his  example,  and  no  other  amuse- 
ment was  minded  but  drawing  on  the  walls  with  chalk 
and  ochre.  West  used  to  assert  that  many  of  the  per- 
formances of  tiiese  javonile  amateurs  were  such  as  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  the  students  of  an  academy. 
But  no  one  of  them,  it  would  seem,  had  the  same  deep- 
seated  love  dart  as  himself  ;  for,  when  the  pastimi^  had 
iHSted  its  season,  it  was  forsaken  and  forgotten,  ho  alone 
looking'  forward  to  his  present  porsuit  as  the  occupation 
of  his  life,  and  being  resolved  to  sacrifice  everything  else 
for  its  sake. 

Ho  had  as  yet,  howcwr,  made  no  money  by  hi*  art, 
not  -so  much  even  as  to  enable  him  to  purehajc  colours 
and  canvass.  But  one  of  the  neighbours,  a  eabinet-maker, 
kindly  gave  him  some  smoothed  boards,  and  on  these  he 
used  to  draw  his  sketches,  with  ink,  chalk,  and  charcoal. 
A  Mr.  Wayne,  another  neighbour,  calling  one  day  at  his 
father's,  was  shown  theee  perlbrmancee,  and  admired  them 
BO  much  that  he  took  a  few  of  them  away  with  him  to 
show  to  his  family  or  his  friends.  Nest  day  he  returned, 
and,  having  remlved  by  this  time  to  keep  the  pictures, 
gave  the  otflf  a-dollar  for  each.  About  the  same  time 
a  Dr.  Jonatmn  Moris  made  him  a  present  of  a  few  dol- 
lars to  buy  nainla  with.  These  encouragements  were  in- 
valuable tofaim  at  the  time;  and  West  never  afterwards 
forgot  his  fint  patrons.  It  does  not  appear  that  his 
father,  dtber  at  this  or  any  other  time,  nive  him  any 
assistance  to  enable  bim  to  pursue  his  favourite  w^, 
nltboDf  h  die  Buaify  teem  to  have  beea  mftvet  \ti  wmAo^v 
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able  circumBtanoEs.  If  (he  old  Qimkcr  continued  to  look 
fem'Brd  to  his  son  becoming  a  great  man,  as  the  prcacber 
iwd  foretold  tic  would,  he  Eeema  to  have  trusted  eitttrdy 
to  the  efficacy  of  hia  reverend  friend's  prediction  to  bring' 
about  tfast  result.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  pics' 
sure  he  could  nut  but  feel  in  iLe  evidences  of  nncommon 
talent  which  the  iioy  continued  to  gnve  by  the  producttoos 
of  hb  pencil,  he  probably  liad  considerable  misgivings, 
arising;  from  his  peculiar  religiooE  opinionB,  as  to  the  Ibik- 
iiilncss  of  the  art  itself,  and  wished  Uiat  the  young  prodigy 
TrouJd  choose  another  road  to  the  distinction  destined  for 
him.  Not  such  were  Ucnjaiiiiii'B  own  noliona.  Ever 
since  reading  Fresnoy  and  Richardson,  the  profession  of 
a  painter  had  seemed  to  him  the  most  honourable  (bat 
man  could  follow.  He  had  also  already  got  possessed  hy 
the  prophet?  that  bad  been  uttered  in  hia  favour ;  and  was 
to  persuaded  of  his  future  greatness  that,  finding  himself 
upon  one  occasion  mounted,  for  a  holiday  trip,  on  the 
tanno  horse  with  a  schoolfellow,  who  was  hnprudcnt 
enoKKb  to  confras,  in  the  course  of  their  conversation, 
that  nis  bther  intended  to  make  him  a  tailor,  a  H^e 
which,  he  added,  he  thought  a  very  good  one.  West 
dismounted  immediately,  exclaiming  that  no  one  who 
meant  to  be  a  tailor  should  ride  with  him,  iilio  \ifla  to  be 
a  printer,— the  companion,  as  he  cipressed  it,  of  kings 
end  emperors.      This  conviction   of  his   high   destioT, 


end  emperors.      This  conviction   of  his   high   (  _,, 

although  it  was  only  in  hia  boyhood  that  it  occasioned 
SDch  ebullitions  as  this,  never  forsook  the  artist ;  and, 
doubtless,  contributed  somewhat  to  cany  him  buoyantly 
forward  through  the  strange  circumstances  of  his  com- 
mendng  career. 

The  peculiarity  of  his  utuation,  indeed,  conusted 
chiefly  in  this, — that,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  left  solely 
to  the  strength  of  his  own  enthusiasm  to  prompt  and  sua- 
tain  him  in  every  eHbrt  he  made  to  advance  himself  in 
the  line  he  had  resolved  to  pursue.  He  had  no  suSerings 
to  endure  from  want  of  bread,  or  extreme  poverty,  in  any 
of  those  shapes  in  which  it  has  so  otten  pressed  to  the 
farf/j  the  young  aspiraiA  after  knowledge,  but,  oa  the 
other  hand,  he  had  no  one  Vi  \mVTMjA^i!.ta.,i«;  <sm».^ 


iirgp  Iitm  to  seek  instruction.  He  had  everythinf-  to  do 
for  bimseir,  and  of  himself.  The  otlier  boya,  we  have 
I,  his  companious,  who  a.lso  at  one  time  took  a  fancy 


(1  painting,  bail  none  of  Ihem  sleadioea  or  persevor 
o  ]>ursue  the  art  beyond  a  few  weeks  or  montna.  Uc 
lo  greater  external  advontases  than  they  had,  yet  he 


1  became  a  painter.  He  had  that  nithin  himself 
nliich  they  waii^d — that  ardour  and  constancy  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  object  which  has  sustaineil  the  eier- 
tions  of  all  those  whose  names  are  to  bo  reckoned  with 
his  in  the  honourable  catalogue  of  self-educated  nnd  self- 
raised  men,  and  without  which,  indeed,  there  cannot  be 
achieyed  anything  great  or  anything  worthy.  West's 
history  has  been  described  as  abounding  in  fortunate 
incidents  —  in  the  casual  occurrence  of  circumstances 
favourable  to  the  display  and  Euccessfiil  operation  of  his 
merits  ;  and  this  is  quite  true.  But,  undoubtedly,  the 
luck  would  have  been  of  no  use,  but  for  the  desert  which 
was  always  rcaily  lo  take  adTantoge  of  it.  This,  indeed, 
is  ill  many  cases  the  true  secret  of  what  is  cftllcil  ^o<t 
furtunc ;  it  consists  only  in  the  being  never  unprepiicd 
to  SL'lze  a  favourable  opportunity  when  it  comes.  West, 
as  we  shall  see  immediately,  met  with  a  succession  of 
friends  lo  encourage  and  assist  him,  as  soon  as  his  luleiits 
became  known  beyond  his  nn^ve  village ;  but  their  aid 
would  have  been  valueless,  and  indeed  they  never  would 
have  sought  him  out  at  all,  if  he  bad  not  cuitivatei!  those 
talcnCs  with  the  eitniordinary  zeal  and  industry  which  ho 
did,  when,  in  his  father's  house,  he  ndther  had  nor  needed 
anyone  to  prompt  his  application,  and  found  dilhculty 
enough  even  in  procuring  the  necessary  implements  of  his 
art.  He  had  orrived  at  his  fifteenth  year  tthen  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  Mr.  Flower,  a  gcnlleman  of  cultivaled 
taste,  who  resided  near  the  town  of  Lancaster,  at  some 
distance  from  Springfield.  Mr.  Flower  having  seen  ,=on^e 
of  his  productions,  was  delighted  with  the  talent  they  dis- 
played, and  invited  the  young  artist  lo  spend  a  lew  weeks 
at  his  honsH.  West  derived  much  benefit  h'om  this  visit. 
An  English  lady,  of  superior  accomplishments,  rea»kA 
in  the  house  ns  governess  lo  Mr.  Flnwit'a  cti-Mi-!?™.,   "ti 
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is  lady  Bez^jamin  was  indebted  far  bla  ftnt  knowledge 

even  the  existence  of  tiie  ancient  Gfeebi  and  Robmuh^ 

e  lives  and  charactew  of  whoae  great  men  ahe  uaed  to 

take  the  frequent  themes  of  her  oonvenatien.    Dormg 

is  rendenoe  nere  he  also  jot  acquainted  with  another  in- 

eUigent  person,  a  Mr.  fioii,  who  lived  in  I«Acasfcer. 

This  gentleman's  wife  and  daughlera  were  remarknMefar 

thdr  beauty;  audit  was  ammed  that  West  ahoald  draw 

thnr  pictiures.     He  acquitted  himself  in  this  afihr  so 

much  to  the  taste  of  the  people  of  I^ncaster,  that  nwn^ 

bers  of  other  persons  immqliatetr  presented  themselves  to 

sit  to  him,  and,  for  some  time,  he  htd  as  mndi  to  do  ae 

he  could  manage. 

Whether  or  not  Mm^  Boss  and  her  cteuf^ters  were  tiie 
first  persons  whose  portraits  he  had  ever  taken.  Is  not 
stated ;  but  the  foUovriug  is  eiprsailj  mentioned  aa  tkte 
occasion  of  his  first  historic  puntinff .  One  of  hia  Lan- 
caster acquaintances  was  an  indhriooal  of  the  nemo  of 
William  Henry,  who  hnd  made  some  money  as  a  gun- 
smith, and  was  a  man  of  considerable  reading  and  rraec- 
tioo.  Conversing  one  day  vrith  his  friend,  Henry 
remarked  that  he  thought  it  a  pity  talents  of  so  superixHr 
an  order  should  be  expanded  merely  in  taking  likenesses 
of  people  whom  nobody  but  their  own  relations  knew  or 
cared  about ;  and  suggested  how  much  nobler  a  use  the 
painter  might  make  of  his  pencil  if  he  would  take  some 
one  of  the  grand  scenes  of  history,  and  endeavour  to 
transfer  it  to  canvass.  He  mentioned,  as  a  good  subject, 
the  death  of  Socrates,  the  story  of  which  he  immediately 
read  from  the  animated  page  of  Plutarch.  West  liked 
this  idea,  and,  forthwith  proceeding  to  sketch  the  com- 
position, in  due  time  produced  his  ^st  historical  picture. 
About  this  time,  also,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Smith,  provost  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  who  under- 
took to  put  him  in  possession,  by  a  summary  process,  of 
as  much  classical  knowledge  as  it  was  thought  a  painter 
needed.  Dr.  Smith  is  said  to  have  been  himself  a  pro- 
found  as  well  as  an  e\ef^t  scholar — but  he  preferred  a 
very  superficial  modeoi  tesdtVvft^vciVJafc  «bafc^\V^&^TQsenf 
pupil.    In  fact,  theVnow\eAg<^o^  \aJC\xi\i^  <iW£«B.>^\l\vi.^\j 


lo  West  amouBtod  scsrcely  to  anything.  Yet  it  ia  |>ro- 
bable  that  he  may  have  derived  Eonie  advantaec  from  the 
lessons  of  his  ioBtnictor  in  so  fer  ns  regarded  3ie  enlarge- 
ment ofhis  acquaintanee  with  the  facts  ofdaastcal  hislory 


ingenuity.  Ai'ter  he  hod  got  over  the  worst  of  his  attack, 
he  one  day  not  a  little  alarmed  both  his  physician  and  the 
other  perBonsin  attendance  1iy  insisting  that  ho  dbtiiictly 
saw  a  proces^on  of  phantoms  crossing  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  tiie  figures  being  some  of  them  nien,  some  women, 
]iig9,  fowls,  &c.  Nobody  else  could  discern  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  they  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  apuear- 
iuiCM!s  of  recoray,  whether  his  brain  was  not  a  little 
alTected.  But  the  fact  wbs,  that,  from  having  been  so 
long  shut  up  m  the  darkened  apartment,  his  eyes  had  dis- 
tended in  accommodalion  to  the  diminished  light,  and  bod 
thus  acquired  a  poiverof  distinguishing  what  was  invisible 
to  others.     The  figures  on  the  ceiling  were  merely  the 

iiictures  of  objects  passing  along  the  street,  which  were 
armed  by  the  rays  reflected  from  them,  and  transmitted 
through  B  round  hole  which  happened  to  be  iu  the  window- 
shutter.  This  West  soon  found,  when,  upon  being  left 
alone,  he  rose  from  his  bed  and  eiacnined  the  room,  in  the 
determination  of  discovering  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  how  the  matter  stood,  he 
immediately  bedioughi  bim  that  here  was  a  principle  of 
w  hlch  a  useful  application  might  be  made ;  and  he  soon 
constructed  an  apparatus,  which,  whenever  the  sun  shone, 

Iirocurcd  him  a  picture  of  any  object  or  portion  of  the 
tindacape  to  which  he  chose  to  turn  it.  He  had,  in  fact, 
invcnteii  the  Cainera  Obactaa.  When  he  carried  his 
Ims,  however,  to  his  friend  'VFilliams  at  Philadelphia, 
that  gentleman  showed  him  a  much  more  perfect  iiistru- 
niL-nt  of  the  same  description,  which  he  hai!  just  received 
IVum  London;  so  that  West  found  that  his  invention, 
thoiigii  new  to  himself,  would  not  be  so  to  the  \ioi-IJ  in 
general. 
He  nofr  returned  home  to  SpnTig?iA4,     "W^'S^wVi. 
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whatever  night  have  been  his  own  views,  his  father  had 
prolmbly  looked  upon  the  boj's  pidure-making  as  merclj 
an  amusement  for  a  few  jenra  of  his  youth,  and  had  not 
dreamed  of  it  becoming  hia  profession  for  life.  But, 
even  if  he  hod  rcconeitcd  himself  to  such  a  desCiiiation 
for  liis  £on,  there  were  the  probable  scruples  of  his 
brethren  to  be  overcome.  No  Quaker  had  ever  before 
turned  artist.  Yet,  upon  the  metier  being'  talked  over 
in  the  family,  it  soon  appeared  that  not  only  was  the 

Joung  man's  own  attachment  to  the  career  upon  which 
e  had  already  entered  too  strong  to  be  shaken,  but  that 
hh  mother  also  had  fixed  her  affection  upon  the  profession 
of  a  painter  for  her  son.  In  this  emergencj'  his  father 
resolved  to  be  guided  by  the  decision  of  bis  brethren. 
The  prophecy  of  the  preacher  was  not  yet  forgotten; 
and  ho  was  as  much  persuaded  as  hie  wife  that  their  son 
would  yet  become  a  great  man,  although  he  did  not 
perhap  so  clearly  see  how.  Accordingly  he  called 
(ogtther  the  mcmlicrs  of  the  society,  and  slated  the  dr- 
cuinBtances  of  the  cose.  We  must  refer  lo  llie  pugcs  of 
Mr.  Gait  for  a  description  of  the  consultation.  Sugice 
it  to  say,  that  it  terminated  in  a  unanimous  resolution  la 
permit  the  young  man  to  exercise  the  extraordinary 
talents  with  which  God  had  endowed  him  in  their 
proper  occupation.  Benjamin  was  forthwith  called  in, 
and  set  apart  by  something  like  a  consecration  to  his 
chosen  pursuit.  This  strange  procecdinK  made  an  im- 
preseioD  upon  the  mind  of  ^e  painter,  which  remained 
through  hfc,  and  helped,  along  with  his  fulh  iu  the 
announcements  of  future  greatness  with  which  he  had 
been  still  more  early  familkr,  to  strengthen  and  eusttun 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  art 
as  the  one  object  of  his  life. 

Not  long  after  this  his  mother  died,  to  whom  he  was 
much  atta(£ed ;  and,  when  he  haii  recovered  from  this 
severe  blow,  he  left  his  father's  house,  and,  proceedinf  to 
Philadelphia,  set  up  there  as  a  portr^t  punter.  'Hvia 
was  in  tne  end  of  August,  1756.  He  took  up  his  red- 
dence  in  the  house  of  aMr.  Clarkson,his  brother-in-law, 
and  sooa  found  Buffitnettt  eio'g\o^mea\.    K¥un  \|unling 
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all  day,  too,  he  used  to  spend  his  evcnbgB  witli  his  old 
inend  Dr.  Smith,  who  conl.inuecl  his  iostructions  to  him 
on  the  beauties  of  the  classics,  and  oth^r  matters  of  tusle. 
But  he  had  long  felt  that  his  professional  education  would 
be  very  incompleto  till  be  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  worlis  of  art  superior  to  any  which  Aiutritu,  at 
this  lime,  contained.  Hiseherished  ambition,  therelbre, 
was  to  visit  Rome ;  and  every  shilling  ho  could  bjihtc 
wag  carefully  put  aside,  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  this 
object.  His  tenna  were  two  guineas  for  a  head,  and  five 
guineas  for  a  half-length.  He  was  obliged  to  work  hard 
to  be  able  to  save  anything  at  these  prices  ;  but  he  iiad 
the  advnnUge  of  gaining,  at  the  etune  lime,  a  command 
of  hand,  and  ilieility  of  execution,  -which  he  could  not 
liavc   attmncd  in  the   same  degree  with  less  laborious 

Enictice,  and  which  he  afterwards  found  of  great  service. 
Ic  also  cmptoyed  what  time  be  could  spore  in  the  study 
of  the  higher  styles  of  art  ;  and,  among  other  j>cr- 
fornianccB,  made  a  copy  from  a  picture  of  great  merit, 
which  had  fallen  into  Governor  Hamilton's  hands,  through 
the  capture  of  a  Spanish  vessel,  a  St.  Ignatius,  attcr 
Murillo.  Of  the  Ki-eat  superiority  of  this  pictuie,  how- 
ever, to  anything  he  had  yet  seen,  he  was  not  at  this 
time  aware ;  but  Dr.  Smith  was  so  much  strui:k  by 
West's  copy,  that  he  infflsted  upon  being  drawn  liiinscit' 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Saint.  While  residing  in  this  city. 
West  also  executed,  for  a  Mr.  Cox,  a  picture  on  the  sub- 
■  jcct  of  the  Trial  of  Susannali — his  secimd  historical 
painting — of  which  he  used  aitermards  to  speak  in  higli 
terms.  It  comprehended  forty  figures,  all  of  which  were 
iiolincated  from  nature.  From  Philadelphia  he  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York,  having  now  a  little  money  in  his 
jiocket.  Here  his  reputation  brought  him  many  sitters, 
and,  after  some  lime,  he  raised  the  price  of  his  half- 
length  portraits  to  ten  guineos.  A  Flemish  picture, 
which  he  suw  in  this  city,  of  a  hermit  praying  i>clbre  a 
lump,  inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  jwiitlng,  as  a 
coiH[)aiiioxi  to  it,  a  man  reading  by  candle-liglit.  lie 
vas  much  pra'plexed,  at  Srst,  as  to  how  he  should  ^ro- 
ceeil,  in  order  to  produce  the  effect  oE  coii&tt-*;\i^\.  oti  ». 
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;ture  which  was,  of  course,  to  be  seen  during  die  da/ ; 

t  at  last  he  attained  his  olnect  by  maldng  his  hidr 

rd  sit  looking  upon  an  op^  book  before  a  candle,  in  a 
arkened  closet,  while  he  nimself  remained  painting  in 
ae  day-liffht  in  the  acyoining  room,  from  which  he  liid 
.  view  of  his  model  through  a  narrow  passue. 

When  he  had  been  in  aew  York  about  efeven  months, 
he  heard  that  a  vessel,' was  about  to  aaSl  from  Plub- 
delphia  direct  for  Leghorn,  with  a  cargo  of  ^eat  and 
flour,  in  consequence  m  the  fidlure  of  the  harvest  in  Italy. 
It  immediately  occurred  to  him  that  here  was  a  fiivoar- 
afole  opportumty  of  accomplishing  his   Ions  projected 
visit  to  Kome.    In  the  mean  time  the  same  mougnt  had 
suggested  itself  to  Dr.  Smith ;  and  he  received  a  letter 
from  that  gentleman,  inviting  him  to  return  to  Plula- 
delf^iia  wimout  delay.    He  was,  at  the  moment,  esaauted 
in  painting  a  picture  of  a  Mr.  Kelly,  a  merchant  <n  New 
Yonc,  ^dioBe  name  deserves  to  be  rememb^^  fordw 
considerate  maeroAty  with  which  he  behaved  on  tUs 
occasion.     West,  having  finished    the  portrait,  cooh 
municifcted  to  lum  his  intention  of  going  to  Italy  ;  upon 
which  Kell^,  after  paying  him  his  ten  guineas,  said  Uutt 
he  would  give  him  a  fetter  to  his  agents  in  Phiiadelpfaia 
who  might  be  serviceable  in  giving  him  directions  aboa 
his  outfit.     On  reaching  Philadelphia,  and  prcsentin 
this  letter,  the  painter  was  infbrmea  that  it  contained  f 
order  for  the  payment  to  him  of  fifty  guineas.     This  w 
a  most  welcome  addition  to  his  scanty  funds,  and  a( 
him  on  board  with  a  lis^ht  heart. 

After  touching  at  Gibraltar  and  several  {K)ris  on 
coast  of  Spain,  West  and  his  fellow-passengers   reac 
L^hom,  from  which  the  former  lost  no  time  in  set 
out  for  Rome,  after  receiving  letters  of  introductioi 
several  of  the  principal   persons  in  that  capital, 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Rutnerford,  the  correspondeo 
his  friend   Mr.  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,   to  whon 
vessel  and  its  cargo  belonged.     Uc  reached  Roi 
the  10th  of  July,  1760,  in  charge  of  a  French  c< 
with  whom  he  had  been  ptonVvSiwSl  Vv>j  Vvvs  friei 
Leghorn,  being  at  this  t\me  c\v\\V.e  \^ivww\\.  ^1  V 
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^agc  of  the  countiyy  and  indeed  of  every  language  but 
Sis  own.  When  a  report  was  spread  that  a  young 
A.merican  had  come  to  study  the  works  of  the  great 
nasters,  the  learned  of  Rome  did  not  know  very  well 
^hat  to  think  of  it.  Lord  Grantham  (then  Mr.  Kobin- 
jon),  having  sought  him  out,  took  him  to  an  evening 
party,  where  most  of  the  persons  were  to  be  assembled 
to  whom  he  had  letters  of  introduction ;  and,  of  course, 
as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  most  of  the  company 
perceived  that  the  trans-atlantic  stranger,  in  point  of 
3utward  appearance  at  least,  did  not  di^r  materially 
Prom  any  one  of  themselves.  But  there  happ^ed  to  be 
present  the  celebrated  virtuoso.  Cardinal  Albani,  now  an 
jld  man  and  quite  blind.  When  West  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Robinson  to  this  personage,  as  a  young  American 
who  had  come  to  Italy  to  study  the  fine  arts,  his  Emi- 
nence, who  had  no  notion  that  there  were  any  other 
Americans  except  the  native  savages,  asked  whether  he 
was  black  or  white.  Having  been  set  right  as  to  this 
matter,  however,  the  Cardinal  was  led  to  form  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  his  new  acquaintance — especially 
after  passing  his  hands  over  his  head,  which  (being,  it 
would  seem,  even  in  those  days,  a  sort  of  craniologisQ  he 
remarked  was  very  admirably  formed.  Next  day  West 
was  taken  to  see  some  of  the  great  works  of  art ;  and  so 
curious  were  the  fashionable  world  of  Rome  to  observe 
the  effect  which  these  master-pieces  would  produce  on 
the  young  Quaker,  that  he  was  accompanied  by  no  fewer 
than  thirty  of  the  principal  equipages  in  the  city.  The 
first  expressions  of  his  astonishment  seemed  to  indicate 
rather  a  wild  taste  to  these  Italian  connoisseurs.  When 
he  saw  the  Apollo  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed, 
"How  like  a  young  Mohawk."  All  this  notoriety 
made  poor  West  s  ordeal  rallier  a  severe  one,  for,  with 
all  his  natural  talent,  he  was  necessarily  deficient  in 
many  things  which  only  cultivation  can  bestow  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  notice  he  attracted  was  calculated 
to  operate  greatly  in  his  favour,  if  he  should  succeed  in 
satisfying  the  expectations  which  were  formed  of  him. 
Feeling  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  doixv^  ^QaNSi\jK\Si«^ 
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to  prove  himsdf  more  than  a  mere  wonder,  whote  otfy 
claim  to  regard  was  that  he  happened  to  be  the  fint  of 
hb  countrymen,  OT  of  his  sect,  who  haderer  come  to  Bms 
to  study  the  fine  arts,  he  resdved  to  present  to  te 
Italians  some  OTidenoe  of  what  he  actually  could  peHbta 
with  his  self-taught  pencil.  He  accordingly  ashed  Mr. 
Robinson  to  do  him  the  fiivour  of  sitting  to  him  lor  Ui 
portndt ;  sod  that  gentleman  kindly  complied  with  Ui 
Inquest  Mr.  Robmson  was  at  this  time  also  ntting  Is 
the  celebrated  Mengs,  then  the  most  eminent  artist  raU 
dent  in  Borne;   and  the  circumstance  was   gencnll|f 

'  known.  When  West's  picture  was  finished,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, concealing  the  name  of  the  artist,  sent  it  to  ths 
house  of  lus  fmnd  Mr.  Crespgnd,  whm  a  pvty  was  to 

,assemUe  in  the  evening.  Here  it  ezdted  great  aftten- 
iion.  It  was  generally  regarded  eren  by  the  artists  pre- 
sent as  the  work  of  Men;^ ;  although  some  remaned 
that  its  colouring  was  superior  to  that  of  most  of  lib  per- 
fbrmanccs.  But  Mr.  Dance,  an  En^ishman,  Imnng  ex* 
amined  it  with  a  rery  scrutinizing  eye,  proDoimoed  tfiat 
it  was  not  by  Mengs.  The  colouring,  he  and,  smpassed 
what  was  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  that  artist ;  but 
the  drawing  did  not  equal  his.  Meanwhile  all  these 
remarks  were  trunslated  by  Mr.  Robinson  to  West,  who 
sat  ai)art  on  a  sofa,  all  anxiety  and  agitation.  At  last  it 
was  announced  by  Mr.  Crcspignd  that  the  picture  was 
not  painted  by  Mengs — that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
young  American.  The  surprise  of  the  Italians  was  un- 
bounded ;  but  they  congratulated  the  artist  warmly. 
Mengs  himself  made  his  appearance  soon  after,  and,  hav- 
ing examined  the  picture,  expressed  himself,  in  regard 
Xo  West's  merits,  in  terms  of  the  most  frank  and  generous 
commendation.  lie  proceeded  to  give  him  advice  as  to 
his  future  studies,  telling  him  he  had  no  need  to  come  to 
Rome  to  loam  to  paint ;  but  that,  after  examining  every- 
thing in  the  citv  deserving  of  an  artist's  attention,  he 
should  go  successively  to  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Veuice, 
andf  having  made  himself  familiar  with  the  productions 
fjf  the  great  masters  preserved  in  these  cities,  should 

then  return  to  Rome,  pmnt  tiXiV)^\»Tw^Vtf:^>aTO^  exhibit 
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it,  and,  from  the  o 

liiic  of  art  he  ahduld  fallow. 

By  this  time  West  bod  becD  tittle  Dioro  than  a  inoutli 
m  lUiiiic :  but  Eucli  was  tiio  excitement  lie  hiul  under- 
gone, that,  33  happened  to  Salvator  Rosa,  he  uas  taken 
alarmingly  ill ;  on  which  his  medical  attendants  insisted 
that  he  should  go  back  to  Leghorn.  From  Leghorn  lie 
some  time  aflei-  proceeded  to  Florence,  in  order  to  con- 
sult an  eminent  Eurgcon  of  that  city.  It  was  eleven 
months  before  he  recovered,  from  this  attack.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  remained  in  a  state  ol' 
extreme  wcukness  and  sufiering.  But  even  in  timt  con- 
dition he  did  not  neglect  theatiidj  of  his  jirofesaion.  He 
had  a  table  constructed  on  which  he  would  draw  while 
he  la^  in  bed  ;  and  whenever  his  strength  peniiittcd  he 
ha<i  Ins  brush  in  his  hand. 

Meanwhile,  however,  this  long  illness,  dm'ing  which 
he  was  probably  subjected  to  Eomc  additional  ex;H:niies,  us 
well  OS  prevented  from  making  any  uioney,  was  exhaust- 
ing his  scanty  funds,  and  he  had  arrived  at  his  last  ten 
pounds  before  he  was  eomplctely  recovered.  But  at  this 
crisis  imexiiectcd  aesistance  arrived.  One  duy,  his  old 
[latTons  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Allen  and  Governor  Ua- 
miilon,  were  dining  together  at  the  house  of  the  former, 
when  a  letter  arrivcil  trom  Allen's  Leghorn  concspond- 
cnts,  it)  which,  afler  the  customary  commercial  advices,, 
the  writer  added  a  short  account  of  the  rece|ition  of 
West's  picture  of  Mr.  Robinson  at  Rome.  Deliglited 
nith  this  success  of  his  countryman  and  protege,  Allen 
immediately  declared  that  he  regarded  this  youth  as  aii 
honour  Co  America,  and  that  he  was  determined  he  should 
not  want  the  means  of  proceeding  with  his  studies.  "  I 
shall  send  htm,"  said  the  generous  merchant,  "  whatever 
money  he  may  inquire."  The  governor  jo'mcd  warmly 
in  the  same  sentiments ;  and  insisted  on  shoiing  with 
Allen  the  honour  of  supplyino;  the  necessities  of  the 
young  artist.  The  result  of  this  eonvcrsation  was,  that, 
when  West  went  to  his  Florence  banker  to  draw  his  last 
few  pounds,  that  person,  unfolding  a  letter,  iutavuitA'civoi. 
tliut  fic  was  instructed  to  give  him  unluuiued.  c£c^\x. 
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From  Florence,  West  proceeded  to  Bologna,  and  from 
thence  to  Venice,  remaining  some  time  at  each  eitj,  in 
order  to  study  the  woiics  of  art  whidi  it  contained.  He 
then  returned  to  Borne ;  and,  accordmg  to  the  counsel  he 
had  receiv^  from  Mengs,  painted  two  historical  pic- 
tores,  wluch  he  exhilnt^.  -  They  were  received  with 
great  ajiplaase.  Having  now,  as  he  conceived,  accom- 
plished every  oifcject  for  which  he  had  been  denrons  of 
visiting  Itdy,  he  had  no  oilier  thonght  than  to  retnm  to 
America ;  when  a  letter  arrived  mm  his  fitther,  reoom- 
mending  to  him,  m  the  Philadelphiaa  phraseology  of  that 
day,  first  to  go  for  a  short  time  home,  meanine  to  Eng- 
land. Aldioogfa  his  heart  at  this  time  seems  to  nave  be^ 
still  in  America,  this  proposal  was  not  (Usagreeable  to 
West ;  and  he  preparea  immediately  for  his  Jomney  to  the 
land  of  his  &ther8.  Leaving  Rcrnie,  he  proceeded  to 
Parma,  where  they  elected  him  a  member  of  the  academy, 
a  similar  honom*  having  been  previously  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  'academies  of  Florence  ana  Bologna,  lie 
then  passed  through  France,  and  arrived  in  London 
on  the  20th  of  August,  1763.  Here  he  unexpectedly 
found  his  old  American  Mends,  Allen,  Hamilton,  and 
Smith ;  and  was  through  their  means,  and  'some  letters 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy,  speedily  made 
known  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Wilson,  the  highest 
names  in  English  art.  He  soon  after,  not  so  much  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  as  in  a  well-founded  dependence 
upon  his  own  talents,  took  apartments  in  Bedford-street, 
Covent-Garden,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. His  sagacity  had  by  this  time  discovered  that 
London  afforded  a  somewhat  more  promising  field  for  a 
painter  than  Philadelphia ;  and  he  thought  no  more  of 
returning  to  America.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did, 
in  order  to  make  himself  generally  knowi,  was  to  paint 
a  picture  (on  one  of  the  same  subjects  which  he  had 
chosen  at  Rome),  and  to  send  it  to  the  exhibition  which 
tlicn  took  place  annually  in  Spring-Gardens.  It  appeared 
Aero,  accordingly^  in  1764,  and  attracted  consicferablc 
notice.  He  was  some  t\me  attet  VcmVa^  to  dinner  by 
-Dr.  Drammond,  the  Archbwbov  <i^ '^^^'*«^^  ^^^  "^^  ^ 


much  pleased  both  with  liU  conversBtioii  and  the  proo^ 
of  genius  which  he  conceived  his  paiutiags  to  e^iliibit, 
that  lie  contrived  to  have  him  introduced  to  George  III. 
Hi«  DByeBtj'a  favour,  which  he  immediately  acquired, 
placed  the  artist's  rising  fortunes  upon  a  sure  foandation, 
and  leaves  us  nothing  more  to  rdata  of  his  itniegles  to 
e6ca[)c  trom  obscurity  to  distinction.  The  seli-taug'ht 
boy  bad  now  won  his  way  to  the  highest  professional 
employment,  and  was  soon  numbered  among  the  best 
known  painters  of  the  age.  It  n-a:  not  the  patronage  of 
royalty,  however,  to  which  he  whs  really  indebted  for 
this  elevation.  That  patronage  his  own  merits  chiefly 
had  acquired  br  Mm ;  for  all  that  the  happy  acradents 
by  which  he  was  assiated  could  have  done  for  nini  would 
have  boen  merely  nothing,  had  not  his  real  talents  and 
acquirements  enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  favours 
of  fortune.  But,  with  these  merits,  had  he  never  been 
noticed  at  coort,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  found  in 
time  a  still  more  munificent  patron  in  the  pubiic.  The 
chief  benefit  (if  it  was  a  benefit)  which  he  derived  from 
Ihc  i'uvour  of  the  king,  was,  that  it  secured  to  him  at 
once,  and  IVom  Ihe  first,  Uut  independence  to  which, 
he  probably  woold  not  otherwise  have  attained  eicept 
through  the  exertions  otjetn.  On  the  other  band,  had 
be  been  obliged  to  trust  merely  to  the  general  apprecia- 
tion of  his  merits,  his  sucoeas,  if  not  quite  so  sudden, 
might  have  been  more  permanent ;  for  tie  lived,  as  is 
well  known,  to  find,  that  to  rest  his  reliance,  as  he  did, 
on  the  protection  of  a  single  indiridual,  however  eialted, 
was  after  all  but  to  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
most  common  aecidenti.  After  having  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  executing 
commissions  for  his  majesn,  during  which  time  he  com- 
pleted the  eight^ietures  Ulustratlve  of  the  rrign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  m  St.  Geoi^'s  Hall,  at  Windsor,  and  the 
twenty-eight  (oat  of  thirty-siit  which  were  derieaed)  on 
subjects  tram  "the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  Royal 
Chanel — he  suddenly  received  an  intimatitMi,  on  the 
king^s  illnesB,  in  180»,  that  tbo  works  on  wh.\ct  W  Vsi. 
Jjcen  engaged  were  ardeKxt  ta  beuu{ien&e&,  KiAVt  -w™- 
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never  called  upon  to  resume  his  pencil.  It  was  unme' 
(liately  niter  this  ihat  he  panted  bis  celebrated  picture  of 
Cliriat  Healing  the  Sick,  one  of  the  noblest  he  ever  pro- 
duced, which  ho  firEt  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  after- 
wards sold  to  the  British  Institution  for  three  Ihousaiid 
guineas,  a  much  larger  sum  than  he  had  received  lor  any 
of  ibe  pieces  he  had  executed  at  the  royd  cominaitd.  He 
afterwards  painted  many  other  piclures  on  similor  sub- 
jeels  j  continuing  to  stud^  and  work  widi  unabat^  in- 
dustry, almost  to  the  very  cJose  of  hia  long  life.  He  was 
alwaya  an  early  riser  j  and  the  way  In  which  be  spent 
his  day  was  nearly  uniform.  The  morning  hours  before 
breakfast,  and  generally  all  the  evening  alter  dinner, 
were  given  to  the  slady  of  the  subject  he  was  preparing 
to  paint :  while,  during  the  intermediate  ptu^  of  the  day, 
from  ten,  namely,  till  four,  he  was  employed  without  in- 
termission at  his  easel.  All  this  labour  and  devotion  to 
his  art,  hcaides  the  improved  skill  and  exccllcace  which 
practice  gives,  enabled  West  lo  produce  an  unusually 
great  number  of  works.  His  pictures  in  oil  amount  to 
about  four  bundred-^many  of  them  of  extraordinary 
giic,  and  containing  numerous  figures.  In  1791,  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  West  vns  ajipoTniud 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished in  1768.  This  honourable  office  (with  the  ei- 
ception  of  one  year)  he  held  till  his  death,  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1820,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

One  serious  disadvantage,  however,  which  West 
brought  upon  himself,  iij  the  almost  exclusive  attenlion 
he  had  given  to  painting  from  his  earliest  years,  was, 
that  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  somewhat  illi- 
terate man.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  to  spell  his  words 
correctly,  when  he  had  anything  to  write,  was  a  task  of 
no  little  difficulty  to  the  President  of  th^Jtoyal  Academy- 
This  neglect  and  ignorance  of  cverytning  not  imraedi- 
ately  appertaining  to  the  department  of  their  on-n  favou- 
rite study  has  been,  perhaps,  as  frequently  exemplified 
by  painters  as  by  any  other  class  of  self-educated  men. 
The  celebrated  Clajwe  liommie  wmld  scarcely  write  hi» 
itatne.     Our  own  Jiogaitb,  a&.vWi^,^  '^  wEiMaiiiM 


cFa  rripnd,  he  appeared  on  one  occssiou  as  an  author, 
afttcted  to  despise  lilersture,  ami,  indeed,  erory  species 
of  menial  cultivation,  exce|)t  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 

Satiiting;  nor  was  it  muco  exaggeration  when  be  pro- 
;fse<]  to  have  himself  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  any- 
thing  else.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  other  instances 
of  the  same  kind.  They  ought  to  serve  as  warning  to 
the  individual  who,  with  an  ardent  desire  for  linowledge, 
has  no  one  to  gui<le  him  in  its  acquisition,  of  a  risk  to 
which  he  is  jieculiarly  exposed.  Even  the  great  artista 
wo  have  named,  with  capacities  that  might  have  com- 
l^iasscd  any  attainments  in  literature  or  philosophy,  rauaC 
be  held,  notwithstanding  all  they  did,  to  have  neglected 
a  duty  they  owed  to  themselves,  or,  at  least,  to  have  fol- 
lowed a  lamentably  mistaken  course,  in  disregarding  that 
general  cultivatiDD,  without  which  excellence  in  any  de- 
partmcnC  of  art  loses  its  most  elevated  rank  as  a  liheral 
accomplishment. 
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Uaky  others  of  our  rccei 

almost  as  entirelj  their  o 
Jabvis  Spbhceb,  who  was  oelebrated  i 
punter  in  the  latter  part  of  fbe  Inst  ccntitrf ,  was  oriBUi- 
sUy  a  monia]  servant,  and  while  in  that  condition  used  to 
■muse  bimaelf  by  attetapAag  to  draw,  when  no  one  «u»- 
pected  what  he  vnu  about.  At  last,  one  of  the  Taniily  in 
whose  service  he  lived  having  sat  to  an  ardsl  for  n  mini- 
ature, the  performance,  when  it  was  liniEhed,  was  Been  by 
Spencer,  who  immedialely  remarlted,  very  much  to  the 
surprise  of  cvei^body,  that  he  thought  he  could  malce  t 
copy  of  ll.  Ho  was  allowed  to  try  his  fkill,  und  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration.  His  waster,  upon  this  diBcovery 
of  his  servant's  genius,  very  generously  eierted  hinuelT 
to  place  him  in  his  proper  sphere,  and  to  make  him 
generally  known  ;  and  Spencer,  as  we  have  said,  row 
evcntuafiv  to  great  eminence  in  the  department  which  he 
cultivated.  Joseph  Higbuohe,  who  painted,  among 
other  well-known  works,  the  Hagarand  Ishmael,  in  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  long  enjoyed  high  reputation, 
both  for  his  historical  pictures  and  his  portnut?,  taught 
himself  the  art  which  he  afterwards  practised  with  so 
much  success,  while  he  was  serving  his  apprenliceshjp  in 
asolicitor's  office,  and  was  without  any  one  to  give  him  a 
lesson.  Highmore  died  in  17B0.  Another  painter  of 
that  day,  of  the  name  of  Hannam,  whose  works,  how- 
ever, have  not  attracted  much  attention,  was  originally 
an  apprentice  to  a  cabinet-maker ;  and,  havine  acquired 
some  skill  in  painting  bj  \v\ft  ovi^i  riCwtE,  used  to  M  al-' 
lowed  by  his  raaster  W>  epwvi  »  ma^  "A  ^ia-onft^  te 
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chose  in  executing  pictures  for  Ituue  who  gtve  Itim  com- 
missloiJS,  OIL  conditien  of  his  handing  over  the  price  to  tbat 
person,  who  ibund  tbat  he  made  more  in  this  waj  thun  he 
could  have  done  by  keeping  Hanneni  lo  his  regular  work, 
RiCHiBD  WsiGHT,  who  flbout  the  same  period  was  much 
celebrated  for  hia  sea-pieces,  rose  from  the  condition  of  a 
liouEQ  and  ship  uunter,  having'  (aught  himself  to  draw 
while  he  followed  that  trade  in  his  native  town  of  Liver. 
pool.  The  late  Royal  Academician,  Sawket  Gupiit, 
so  celebrated  espedallv  for  his  most  liutbful  and  spirited 
delineations  of  sniraais,  was  alao  originally  apprenticed 
to  a  ship-piunter.  He  lodged  in  Covent-Garcten,  and, 
there  being  a  view  of  the  market  from  the  window  of  his 
nparlment,  Giipm  used  to  aimise  himself  in  making 
sketches  of  the  norses  and  xsirts,  with  their  attendants,  as 
they  passed,  or  formed  themselves  into  picturesque  srotips 
in  the  square.  GAiH^aouaH,  the  great  landscsjie 
painter,  again,  led  by  his  dilTerent  genius,  used,  while 
yet  a  mere  boy,  to  resort  to  the  woo(S  and  pasture  fields 
in  the  ocighbourhood  of  hie  native  town  of  Sudbury,  and 
there  io  employ  himaoll'  unweariedly,  often  from  morning 
till  ni|!ht,  in  sketching  with  his  untutored  pencil  Ibe  va- 
rious objects  thai  struck  his  lluiey,  from  a  flock  of  sheep,  or 
the  shepherd's  hut,  to  the  stump  of  an  old  tree.  It  was 
to  these  studies  of  his  earliest  years,  undoubtedly,  tbal 
Gainsborough  was  indebted  both  for  that  perfect  truth 
and  fidelity  by  which  his  works  are  distinguished,  and 
for  that  deep  feeling  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  which  has 
thrown  over  (hem  so  inenpressible  a  charm.  He  learned 
also  in  tliis  way  a  habit  ot  diligent,  minute,  and  accurate 
obscrvalion,  which  never  left  him ;  and  it  is  both  ia- 
teieetiog  and  instructive  to  read  the  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  unreiaied  iieal  with]  which  he  con- 
tinued to  pursue  the  study  of  his  art  oven  to  the  lust. 
"  He  was  continually  remarking,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, speaking  of  the  habits  ol  his  more  mature  years, 
"  to  those  who  happened  to  be  about  him,  whatever  pe- 
culiarity of  countenance,  whatever  accidental  combination 
of  tigures,  or  happy  eflecls  of  light  and  BiiBriQ-w  occintei. 
in  pro^iect^  in  the  aky,  in  walking  the  (*riic\s,  tit  '"'^ 


company.  If  in  his  walks  be  ftmnd  a  cliararter  Ihat  he 
liked,  ami  whose  uttentlanei^  waa  to  be  oblsiiied,  he  ordered 
bim  tn  his  house ;  and  from  the  tielda  he  broug-ht  into 
his  painting-room  Elumpa  of  trees,  weeds,  and  animals  of 
Tarious  kinds;  and  defined  them,  not  frum  memoiy, 
but  immediately  I'roni  the  olyeeta.  He  even  fnuned  a 
kind  of  model  of  landsenpes  on  his  tabic,  composed  of 
broken  stones,  dried  herbs,  and  pieces  of  looking-glsss, 
which  he  ma|!nified  and  improved  into  rocks,  trees,  and 
water ;  all  which  eiihibit  Iho  solicitude  and  extreme 
anxiety  which  he  had  about  everything  relative  to  bi^ 
art ;  that  he  wialied  to  hare  his  object  cmbodicMl,  as  it 
were,  and  distinctly  before  him,  neglecting-  nothing  that 
contributed  to  keep  his  fiicaltics  alive,  and  cterivinf^  hinH 
from  every  sort  of  combination."  It  is  not,  indeed, 
generally,  the  highest  geniuj  which  is  least  inclined  to 
avail  itself  of  suA  assistance  in  its  labours  as  study  and 
pains-taking  may  procure. 

Another  of  the  moat  distinguished  names  in  the  list  of 
recent  British  artisU  is  that  of  Jamiu  IIasbt.  Banr 
was  bom  at  Cork  in  1741.  His  father  appears  to  fam 
been  a  somewhat  tinsettlcd  character,  or  at  least  to  hare 
'  shifted  from  one  pursuit  to  nnotlier,  probably  withoui 
obtaining  much  success  in  any.  It  is  commonly  sail 
that  he  vaa  originally  a  mason  ;  but  some  authoritie! 
Etato  that  he  haiTbecn  also  a  victualler.  At  the  time  of  . 
Larry's  birth  he  was  the  master  of  a  small  coastinp:  vessel, 
in  which  he  traded  between  EngUind  and  Ireland. 

Barry  is  understood  to  have  received  a  good  educalii*  j 
in  the  ordinarv  branches  of  seholai-ship.     At  an  caflj   i 
age,  however,  his  father  took  him  with   liiin  to  sea,  tvi   \ 
made  him  do  duly  oa  a  ship-boy.     This  occupatioa  1* 
detested.     The  love  of  painting  bad  already  tak»i  po"* 
session  of  bim,  and  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  cover  ib^ 
deck  with  sketches  of  objecta  made  with  cbalk  or  odiir. 
His  father,  at  lost,  finding  all  his  efforts  to  makebimi 
sailor  of  no  avail,  allowed  him  lo  remain  at  home,  and  U 
pursue  his  studies  in  literature  and  art.  ilo  now  retutn'^ 
to  school,  and  di3litiguiB\\«4  \wnwiiW  \><j  an   ardour  K^ 
diligence  vhicii  left  a\^  ^*  c\wa-^'&<re%  \.^«;niJL  yoi. 


lostt^d  of  asso<^iating  ivith  the  other  boys  in  their  ai 
ments,  his  prattiee  was  to  retire  to  his  room,  und  thpre 
topmploy  himself  in  reading'  or  painting.  Whatever  money 
he  got,  he  spent  b  purchasing  books,  or  candles  to  enable 
him  to  read  during  the  nigbt.  His  enthusiasm  was  at  this 
time  (and  indeed  thntnghout  his  life)  partly  sustained  also 
by  certain  notions  of  the  virtue  of  ascetic  obaervaneca, 
which   he   had   derived   from   his   mother,   who   was  u 


Catholic,  and  bad  great  influence  over  him.  In  con- 
formity with  these  opinioos  he  was  wont  to  sleep,  when 
be  did  take  r«at,  opon  the  hardest  bed,  and  to  wear  the 
coarsest  clothes  he  could  procure.  These  theological 
prejudices  w«re  not  calculated  to  have  a  salutary  effect 
upcHi  the  growth  of  a  character  like  that  of  Barry,  whose 
morose  and  atrabilious  temperament  rather  required  an 
education  calculated  to  bring  the  gentler  alfections  of  his 
nature  more  ht»  ^ay. 

His  ardour  in  ftudj,  however,  both  atftiia  w.^l'S'^'ot^ 
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other  part  of  liis  lifi?,  vas  sdmirsblc.  He  bad  as  yet  bat 
few  books  of  bis  own,  but  he  borrowed  from  all  who 
bad  any  to  lend,  and  Eometimes  learned  the  passage 
which  be  liked  bj  heart  (a  practice  of  which  he  soon 
found  tlie  advantage,  in  the  growing  strength  of  hit 
memory),  and  aometimea  transcribed  them.  It  is  SHid 
that  tranecripla  of  several  entire  volumes,  which  he  hid 
made  ut  this  period,  were  fbond  afler  his  death  among  hit 
papre.  Among  the  works  which  he  especially  delighle4 
to  study,  it  is  recorded,  were  many  on  controveraial  divi- 
nity— iiiirortiinately  not  the  most  wholesome  suBlenaon: 
for  nn  intellectual  and  moral  organization  like  his. 

He  was  in  his  Ecventcenth  year  when  he  first  attempted 
to  paint  in  oil ;  and  for  some  years  he  w*rought  with  no 
one  to  encDurago  or  to  notice  him.  Among  the  firet  pa- 
forniancea  which  he  produced  were  compositions  on  dw 
escape  of  £ncas  from  Troy,  the  Eton'  of  Susannah  and 
the  £lders,and  th»tof  Daniel  in  theLian's  Den.  Them  ■ 
pictures  he  hung  up  on  the  walls  of  his  father's  house, 
and  there  they  rrmuucd  long  after  the  painter's  fuH 
hod  spread  over  Europe.  At  last,  in  his  twentieth  or 
twenty-first  year,  he  produced  a  worn  which  appeared  la 
himself  such  as  ho  might  exhibit  in  a  more  public  place. 
This  was  a  picture  on  the  fine  suljjeet  of  the  baptism  by 
St.  Patrick  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Casbcl,  who  stands  un- 
moved while  the  ceremony  is  performed,  amidst  a  drcle 
of  wondering  and  horror-struck  spectators,  although  tbc 
saint,  in  setting  down  his  crozier,  has,  without  perceiving 
it,  Biruck  its  iron  point  through  tbc  royal  foot.  Wilh 
this  work  he  set  out  for  Dublin,  and  placed  it  in  the  ex- 
hibition room  of  the  Society  for  the  Encoumgement  of 
Arts.  It  was  universally  admired.  But  no  one  kneo 
the  artist,  or  fimcied  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  coimlrv ; 
and  when  Barry,  who  used  frequently  to  eome  to  the 
room  to  observe  the  impression  it  made,  dressed  in  the 
same  coarse  aftire  which  he  wore  in  the  country,  one  day, 
le  by  emotions  ubirh  ho  could  no  longer  conceal, 
iced  himself  the  painter  of  the  picture,  his  avoni>l 
vss  received  with  an  inuvedulous  leugn.  He  burst  into 
tears  and  left  the  room.    'Vlie  ^mAq'mhi  (A  \i\i  i»iuntrj- 
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men,  however,  amply  recompensed  him  for  this  when 
they  Ibund  that  he,  an  Irishman,  was  really  the  person 
who  hod  produced  this  admired  performance.  The  young 
ascetic  soon  found  himself  the  lavourite  of  the  gayest 
society  of  his  native  metropolis.  Hut  perceiving  that 
tkis  new  course  of  life  interrupted  his  studies,  and  seduced 
him  occasionally  into  worse  follies,  he  herame  alarmed, 
and  determined  to  withdraw  himself  from  it  before  it 
should  have  become  a  haMt.  These  feelings  came  over 
}um  with  BO  much  force  one  night  when  be  was  returning 
from  a  tavern  where  he  had  spent  the  evening  with  a 
hacchaualian  party,  that  he  actually  threw  what  money 
he  lutd  in  his  pocket  into  the  river,  cursing  it  as  having 
betrayed  him  into  the  eicesses  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  from  that  day  relumed  to  his  books  and  his 

Meantime,  however,  he  had  also  acquired  some  wor* 
tliier  friends;  and,  among  others, had  been  Introduced  to 
the  illustrious  Edmund  Burke,  then  commencing  hig 
splendid  political  career  as  assisCmit  to  the  seci-etarj  of 
the  Iiord  XieutenanL  A  story  has  been  told  respecting 
liarry's  iirst  interview  with  Burke,  which  wmdd  he  iu- 
tcresting  if  it  coidd  be  received  aa  true.  Having  got  into 
an  argument  with  each  other,  Barry  is  said  to  have  quoted 
a  passage  from  the  '  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ' 
in  sunjiort  of  his  opinion  ;  on  which  Burke  espi-essed 
liiinsclf  slightingly  of  that  anonymous  performance.  This 
insensibility  to  the  merits  of  a  work  wnieh  was  one  of  his 
csjieeial  favountes,  tired  Barry,  and,  after  vehemently 
eulogizing  the  book,  he  concluded  by  declaring,  that  not 
having  been  able  to  purchase  it  when  it  first  came  into 
his  hands,  he  had  actually  transcribed  the  whole  of  it. 
Ills  sur[)rise  and  delight  were  extreme,  when,  in  reply 
to  ihis  appeal,  his  friend  told  him  that  he  was  himself  the 
author  ol  the  woric.  "  And  here,"  eiclaimed  Barry, 
taking  a  bundle  of  papers  from  hia  pocket,  "  is  the  very 
copy  I  made  of  it  wiUi  my  own  hand."  All  the  truth 
that  there  probably  is  in  this  story  is  merely  lliut  Barry 
quoled  Bui'te's  own  essay  in  reply  to  some  of  that  i^wn.- 
tleman's  arguments.    Uecojld  haid\yt8.vc\icciv'i%viw3.\A 


that  Durke  was  the  autlor  of  tlie  work,  which  had  bwe 

Eublislied  so  tar  buck  U9  1757,  at  least  6vc  or  six  y«in 
efore  the  mtcryicw  in  question   is  stated  to  hnvc  oc- 


Uut  Burke  did  not  satisfy  hiuiaclf  nith  merelj'  botov- 
i[ig  u)>on  his  young  countryman  the  patronage  of  lu^ 
favourable  regard.  Although,  at  (his  time,  bis  inoow 
was  an  extremely  limited  une,  he  most  generoiuljr  inite- 
took  to  proride  the  means  of  sending  Barry  to  Iwf,  i^i 
Eupjiortmg  him  there  while  he  uour^hud  and  matured  la 
genius  by  tlie  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  nusta* 
Accordingly,  after  be  bad  been  ecven  or  eight  monAi  'o 
Dublia,  the  youiig  artist  proceeded,  at  Burke's  mntatioBi 
to  London,  where  lie  UUet  n<r«  x«;\A'»i.  For  a  Aot 
time  be  was  occumed'm  iosliin%oi^^E»>A»«nRT(fcifi»^ 


Id  oil  for  Janiea  Stuart,  the  author  of  the  '  Antiquitica  of 
Athens ;'  an  employment  ivhich  Burke  procured  for 
him,  and  which  was  well  calculated  to  improve  him  in 
his  art.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1765  he  left  London  for 
the  Continent,  and,  passing  through  France,  proceeded  to 
Rome.  He  remained  aceent  from  England  about  eIz 
years  in  all,  during  ihc  whole  of  which  time  Gurke, 
assisted  byhia  two  brothers,  supplied  the  funds  necessary 
for  his  support.  During  Iub  residence  at  Rome,  Barry 
was  not  idle — that,  with  all  his  faults,  he  never  was  at 
any  time  of  his  life — but  hia  studies  were  not  always  di- 
rected so  wisely  as  Ihey  might  hare  been  to  the  object 
which  he  ought  to  have  had  principally  in  view ;  and  his 
unforlunate  temper  iniolved  him  in  condnual  quarrels 
with  hia  brother  students.  Ec  received  from  Bui'ke  the 
best  advice,  admininered  in  the  kindest  manner  i  but  all 
failed  to  have  much  eitcct. 

He  made  his  re-appcarance  in  London  in  the  bepn- 
ning  of  the  year  1T71,  and  immediately  proceeded  fo 
give  proofi  of  his  improved  powers,  by  painting  some 
jiicturea,  which  he  exhibited.  But  it  was  not  his  forfuno  to 
meet  with  much  applause.  All  his  performances  were  cha- 
racterised by  certain  obviou3  defects  of  execution,  which 
struck  everybody,  while  their  merits  were  frequently  not  of 
a  kind  to  be  appreciated  by  the  multitude.  Among  other 
pictures  he  pamted  one,inl776,  on  the  death  of  Wolfe,  in 
which,  as  had  been  usual  in  such  pieces,  the  combatants 
were  represented  naked,  it  being  in  those  days  held  impos- 
sible to  preserve  any  heroic  effect  where  modem  costume 
wsis  introduced.  But  just  at  this  time  West  produced  hia 
noble  picture  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  bH  the  figures 
were  painted  dressed  as  they  had  actually  bwii ;  and 
the  force  of  nature  and  truth  carried  it  over  the  scruples 
of  critidsra.  Bany's  performance  was  found  quite  ii 
eijuol  to  sustain  any  competition,  in  point  of  atln  '" 
with  its  rival.  This  and  many  other  disappoini 
he  had  to  bear  ;  nor  were  those  the  least  of  hia  vej 
which  he  brought  upon  himself  by  his  own  absurd  and  un- 
governable temper.  He  had  been  before  thia  time  chosen 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Aeademj,  b\A  \\e\iaA  »WtiS>i 


qiian'oHed  with  the  Council.  Ills  wayward  and  uniirnte- 
ml  coniluct  at  lengrth  well  nigh  tired  out  even  the  fi'jcnd- 
shi|j  of  Hurke.  To  add  to  all  this,  his  pencil,  his  only 
resource,  brought  him  but  the  scantiest  returns ;  and  hii 
days  were  darkened  by  the  miseries  of  severe  imverty. 

Yet  all  did  not  crush  his  spirit.  While  struggling-  witi 
these  cpniplieated  diatreaaea,  he  continued  to  worEhip  hb 
art  with  as  warm  an  onthuaoani  as  ever.  In  a  letter 
written  when  he  waa  in  Italy,  to  his  friend  Dr.  Hugh 
he  had  said,  "  My  hopes  are  grounded  in  a  most  unweo 
rieil,  intense  application ;  I  erary  day  ecnlre  more  ant 
more  in  my  art  i  I  give  myself  tolally  to  it ;  and,  cicep 
honour  and  conscience,  am  determined  to  renounce  every' 
thing  else."  In  addressing  himself,  about  the  same  time 
to  another  friend,  ho  eieliums,  in  touching  anticipatioi 
of  the  &te  that  awutcd  him,  "  O,  1  could  be  happy,  m 
my  going  home,  to  find  some  comer  where  1  could  sil 
down  in  the  middle  of  ray  studies,  books,  and  ca^ts  after 
the  antique,  to  paint  this  work  and  otliers,  where  I  mighl 
liave  models  of  nature  when  necessary,  bread  and  soop, 
and  a  coat  io  cover  mo."  He  had  now  hardly  the  jhv- 
spcct  of  secnring  even  these  humble  occomniodalioDs, 
when  he  nevertheless  detemiinm!,  for  the  honour  of 
historic  painting,  to  devote  himself  to  the  accompliahmoit 
of  a  great  work,  requiring  much  time  and  labour,  iid 
holding  out  to  him  at  the  best  only  a  scanty,  distant,  and 
precarious  remuneration.  He  proposed  to  Uie  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts, Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
to  adorn  their  great  room  in  the  Adelphi  with  a  seriesol 
compositions  on  some  appropriate  subject  by  bis  own  hand, 
on  condition  only  of  being  allowed  to  choose  his  subject, 
and  of  being  provided  vrith  the  necessary  canvass,  paints, 
and  models.  This  was  in  the  year  1777.  He  bad  just  be- 
fore published  an  elaborate  wot^i  in  refutation  of  the  theo- 
ries of  some  continental  critics,  who  had  muntainedtlu 
impossibility  of  the  higher  style  of  art  ever  flourishing  in 
England,  on  account  of  the  climate  being  too  northerly 
and  cold  ;  and  he  now  thought  himself  bound,  he  infonni 
us,  to  roUow  up  his  (urgumeD\ft'L\vc -viadication  of  the  na- 
tional ^eiiiiu  by  a  proot  ot  ^\ia.\.\'i.wivi*>."iSNiv«fc,"i» 
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duty,"  says  ho,  "  to  the  country,  to  art,  and  to  my  own 
charneler."  He  calculated  Ilist  thia  work  would  cost  him 
t  labour  of  two  years,  itnd  lie  knew  that  he 


muil,  during  all  that  time,  nrneure  himself  the  n- 
exLiitence  by  additional  toil  in  hours  stolen  from  ^Icep. 
Bui  the  pr(»pect  of  thwe  tJ*i(igs  had  no  power  to  deter 
hiiu.  With  only  nitecn  shiHings  in  his  pocket  heenteii^l 
upon  his  undertaking,  determined,  if  only  life  should  be 
granted  him,  to  accomptiah  it  upon  the  terms  be  had  pro- 

And  he  would  probably  have  been  able  to  keep  to  the 
letter  of  his  engoKemenl,  if  the  work  had  coat  him  no 
longer  time  than  ho  originally  contemplated,  lint,  al- 
though he  laboured  diligently  and  unceasingly,  he  Ibund 
it  impoEEible  to  finish  it  in  l<?f9  thim  six  years,  instcnd  of 
the  two  which  he  had  thought  would  be  sufficient.  Tho 
subject  which  he  chose  was  the  Progress  of  Huninn  Jm- 
prorement,  which  he  represented  in  a  Eeries  of  six  pic- 
tures. Of  these  he  intended  tlie  first  to  be  emblr-mnticn! 
of  the  sarage  state,  or  rather  of  the  enrliest  dawn  of  civili- 
zation, when  the  chace  was  the  only  employmeut  of  men, 
and  their  rude  natures  were  just  beginning  to  be  uttem. 
pered  to  ihe  influences  of  religion,  law,  and  music;  (he 
socond,  of  the  age  of  agriculture ;  tho  tliinl,  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  civil  polity,  and  the  reign  of  iileratiu'e, 
Fcience,  and  the  arts ;  the  tburtli,  of  the  modem  triumphs 
of  navigation ;  the  filth,  of  the  age  of  manuiacttircs  and 
commerce;  and  the  lest,  of  Elysium,  or  the  immortal 
happiness  of  the  great  and  good  in  a  futuro  state  of  exist- 
ence. The  conception  of  those  ditferent  compositions 
displays  considerable  learning  and  ingenuity ;  but  the 
subject  attempted  to  be  illustrated  scarcely  lies,  perhaps, 
within  the  Jeghimate  province  of  painting.  At  any  rale  it 
has  been  generally  felt  that  Harry's  allusive  gruujs  and 
figures  often  shadow  forth  but  very  dimly  and  imperfectly 
whet  he  means  them  to  represent ;  and,  indeed,  that  with- 
out his  own  printed  explanations  they  would  be  sometimes 
nearly  unintellipble.  If,  however,  he  overrated  his  own 
]iowers,  or  those  of  his  art,  in  imdertaking  tiiis  \»^,"0ft55 
miuincr  in  nbieh  be  prosecutoJ  ao4  ftcComx^CraVcOiXi.  l^^ 


ao  far  a£  he  I'ound  its  accomplishment  posnble)  mmt  t» 
altovml  lo  form  as  fine  r  display  oi'  zeal,  disinterestediiHi, 
self-denial,  and  hcrcnc  perseverance  m  m  anywhere  lo  bt 
found  on  record.  Dunng  the  aix  years  which  he  was  em. 
played  in  the  execution  of  these  pictures,  the  enthuRastic 
artist  led,  voluntarily  and  contentedly,  a  life  of  inceseml 
toil  and  privation.  Wearing,  as  usu«l,  the  coareest  clothes, 
and  liftngr  u[Kin  the  humblest  fair,  his  limited  persoDtl 
expenses  stillcompelledhim,  Dot  un&equently,  after  w(^ 
in^  ten  hours  at  the  Adelphi,  to  sit  up  Halfthe  ni|e^ht  pakit 
ing  or  engraving  sotnetbin^  for  the  booksellera,  with  Ae 
price  of  which  he  might  purchase  bread  fur  the  following 
day.  At  last,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  make  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Society  of  Arts  for  some  ussiatancc  to  en' 
able  him  lo  continue  his  labours,  and,  after  some  deluy, 
they  voted  him  a  hundred  guineas.  They  also  presented 
hini  with  two  hundred  guineas  more  on  the  conclusion  of 
his  undertaking,  and  permitted  hiin  to  exhibit  the  pictures 
to  the  public,  by  which  he  realized  about  five  hundred 
pounds.  These  sums,  together  with  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  more,  whicli  he  derived  from  the  id- 
miration  of  a  few  affluent  individuals,  tbrmed  all  the  re- 
muneration ho  received  for  his  six  years'  labours ;  but, 
inadequate  as  it  was,  it  was  mure  than  he  htui  counted 
u]iDn.  It  deaervefi  to  be  mentioned  to  the  crffliii,  ol 
Sarry's  prudence,  that,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  tliismooe;, 
he  placed  it  in  the  funds,  not  having,  it  would  appMr. 
even  during  the  long  period  he  had  existed  almost  with- 
out any  income  at  all,  incurred  any  debts  which  it  <tai 
now  necessary  for  him  to  discharge.  He  thus  secured 
an  income  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  which,  although  sm>ll, 
was  an  independence  to  a  person  of  hiscconomic»l  habiti; 
and,  indeed,  added  to  the  fruits  of  his  daily  industry,  it 
enabled  him  afterwards  to  save  money. 

iiurry  lived  for  many  years  after  the  completion  of 
these  (Huntint^  at  the  Adelphi,  during  which  be  conti- 
nued his  studies  and  hie  professional  labours  as  aando- 
ously  as  ever,  and,  although  not  much  encouraged  b| 
popular  favour,  pioducsA  TOimwivia  works  of  variout  d«- 
ijTees  of  merit.     'Wha*  ^el  cngi^ei.-Kv'ii^ia^Mii.iDii- 
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dci'takiiig  which  has  just  been  described,  he  vas  elected 
Pnil't'ssor  of  Fainliiig  to  the  Royal  Academy ;  aad,  as 
Euon  as  he  hod  gDiEJied  the  pictures,  he  commenced  his 
lectures.  He  also,  in  the  canrae  of  his  life,  publiabeil 
Tarioua  literaiy  worka,  which,  together  with  his  LectureB 
and  Correspondence,  have  been  collected  since  ]m  death, 
ftiid  form  two  volumes  qunrlo.  He  died  in  Februttry, 
laOG,  having  been  suddenly  attacked  by  a  pleuritic  fever, 
which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  biugraptiies  of  many  men  are  as  Instructive  from 
tliQ  dctwls  nmch  they  preseut  of  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences that  have  llowed  from  errors  of  conduct  or  con- 
stitutions] failings,  M  tliose  of  others  arc  Irotu  tbeir  pic- 
tures of  success  won  by  merit.  To  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced, lessons  of  warning  ore  as  necessary  as  lessons 
of  encouragement.  It  often  happens  that  great  excel- 
lences are  combined  in  the  same  individuu  with  groat 
di>ii.'cta  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  requisite  that,  while  he  b 
taught  and  made  to  feel  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
duo  application  of  the  one,  it  should  also  be  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  him  that  the  other,  if  indulged  or  allowed 
to  renudn  uncorrected,  may  render  the  best  abilities,  and 
cveti  the  most  arduous  exertions,  useless.  The  utter  lii- 
sutiicieocy  of  mere  talent,  indeed,  to  attain  either  inde- 
pendence or  honourable  distinction,  when  unaccompanied 
by  habits  of  industry  and  peraeverance,  has  been  loo  often 
exemplified  to  make  it  necessary  that  we  should  cite  any 
iiisiLiutos  iu  prool  ol  it.  Even  the  Inyho.'-i  powers  miom- 
ployedmustremiunun|H«ductive.  But  the  histoiy  of  Barry 
illu8trat«a  aBother  case  which  also  somedmea  occurs — that 
of  a  ptTscHi  who,  uniting  great  capadty  and  unwearied 
application,  still  fails  in  obOuning  tite  success  he  might 
have  eapected,  from  the  want  of  other  qualities.  The 
deiicieneiei  and  Mistakes  of  this  able  man  were  chiefly 
such  as  ate  pecuUariy  apt  to  mark  the  temper  and  con- 
duct of  Qenons  who,  in  early  life,  hare  been  entiraly  or 
principtdly  (heir  own  instnictors.  Such  persons,  before 
entering  the  real  world,  in  which  they  muat  mix.  «v^.\^. 
tbeir  fdJotr-jDaD,  iure  csmnMoly  ci«aL\£&,  aa  w.  •««ift> 
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eround  thomsclvcs  n  world  of  ihcir  own,  to  which  ail 
their  notions  and  habits  arc  acconimodatcii ,  having-  ben 
there,  in  ^t,  formed  and  learned.  Their  associates  in 
ordinary  life  have  not  hitherto  acquired  any  ot  their  re- 
spect, oy  having  guided  or  assisted,  or  even  participated 
with  theiii  in  those  studies  which  they  have  pui'sucd  witb 
so  much  ardour.  They  have  here  had  to  do  every^iiii| 
for  themselves,  and  have  found  themselves  sufficient  foe 
everything.  From  all  this  naturally  springs  some  woik- 
ness,  as  woll  as  much  strength : — on  the  one  hand,  an  inde- 
pendence and  Eclf-reliance,  both  moral  and  in  tellectuai,  be- 
getting generally  a  manner  of  thinking  unusually  msnlj 
and  unprejudiced,  and  sometimes  considerable  originality 
of  view;  biit,  on  theolhor,  an  ignorance  of  the  actual  worid 
and  of  mankind,  an  undue  impatienee  of  and  contempt 
for  the  ordinary  conventional  forms  and  Brrangeniraite  nf 
society  (which  ere  all  founded  upon  the  prindple  of  jautui 
conees^on  among  many  variously  fashioned  or  variou^y 
feeling  minds),  a  bigotry  in  favour  of  certain  pecnliir 
notions  which  will  brook  neithercontradiction  nor  advice; 
in  one  word,  inch  an  excess  of  the  8[Hrit  of  confidence 
anil  aversion  to  control,  as  amounls  sometimes  to  positive 

Ecrvorsity  and  wilt'ulucss.  The  character  of  Barry  ei- 
ibited,  in  strong  relief,  Iwlli  the  good  and  the  bail 
qualities  we  have  mentioned.  The  love  of  his  art  w» 
with  him  a  passion.  He  pursued,  tliroughout  liis  life.lhe 
study  and  the  practice  of  it  with  a  zeal  and  a  laboriom 
application  which  no  difficulties  and  no  discouragement 
could  abate.  He  possessed  in  sufficient  measure  tb«t 
trust  in  his  own  powers,  witiiout  which  nothing  great  cm 
be  either  achieved  or  attempted.  And  he  l»th  thought 
and  UTote  with  a  force  and  decision  which  showed  a  o^nd 
unenervated  by  the  habit  of  taking  its  optniotis  &am 
others,  and  capable  of  stamping  its  own  impress  upoo 
whatever  subject  it  investigated.  But  this  mascuTiac 
energy  and  hardihood  of  nature,  from  having  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  undiscijilined,  very  early  dugonerattd 
into  a  species  of  recklessness  and  ferocity,  which  proicd 
the  biight  of  his  getAuBani  \Vie  erase  of  his  existence. 
Hia  arrogance  annin&niiAy  olH(ao^ei,w«^  *»■«»;»■ 


j)niden''o  and  liis  ostraordinary  ignorance  of  the  world, 
showed  themselves  almost  in  the  vwy  coromencement  of 
his  careiir.  Scarcely  had  he  set  his  foot  in  Rome,  when 
he  discovered  (to  hu  own  wtisfection)  that  all  tho  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  there  recognised  with  regard  to  the 
art  he  came  to  study  were  stupidly  wrong,  and  he  forth, 
with  not  only  denounced  ihem  as  such ,  but  quarrelled 
with  everybody  who  diose  to  stand  up  in  their  defence. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  b-ave  been  right  in  bis  jodg- 
ment ;  but  somewhat  more  of  forbearance  in  the  expres- 
sion of  it,  and  of  toleration  for  the  opposite  opinion, 
would  have  savonred  both  of  charity  and  of  wisdom. 
From  something  ot  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  and 
contunmcy,  he  would  not,  while  here,  pursue  the  same 
method  of  study  as  bis  brother  nrtiits ;  but,  instead  of 
employing  himself  in  making  drawings  of  the  works  of 
the  BTcat  roasters  with  his  hand,  he  satisfied  himself  with 
taking  fuc-similes  of  them  by  an  instrument.  He  even 
spent  much  of  bis  time,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
in  tbn  InvestigBtlon  of  subjects  hardly  connected  at  all 
with  bis  proper  occupation.  All  thi^  while  ho  had,  in 
bis  friend  Burke,  an  invaluabla  monitor,  whose  counsels 
continued  to  bo  tendered  to  the  lust  vkitli  a  frankness, 
Olid,  at  the  same  time,  a  dtlicacy  in  the  manner,  only 
equalled  by  the  admirable  wisdom  of  the  matter.  But, 
although  he  felt  the  kindnete,  and,  at  times,  even  the 
good  sense  of  the  adrice  he  received,  it  certainly  pro- 
duced no  eftcct  upon  his  conduct.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, as  we  havg  seen,  he  acted  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  bad  done  at  Bome^ — attacking  and  quarrelling  with 
everybody,  insisting  upon  having-  his  own  way  in  every- 
thing, too  often  apparently  out  of  a  spirit  of  selfishness, 
or  the  mere  lore  of  dispute  and  opposition,  and,  in  short, 
in  his  whole  conduct  regarding  nothing  save  his  own 
humours  and  impetuous  impulses.  To  deport  himself 
after  this  fashion,  he  seems  to  have  thought  was  a  privi- 
lege he  possessed  as  a  man  of  ^nius— a  weak  mistake, 
which,  if  bis  genius  bad  been  of  the  highest  kind,  be 
never  would  have  fallen  into.  How  mucli  tvuct  a  V-a- 
Aom  than  that  which  his  own  ill-re^\iiXe>i  V^vi^t:  ^\^ 
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rhilJish  notiona  of  dimity  suggested  to  him,  mi^ 
he  have  found  in  a  few  sentences  of  one  of  tlie  letters  ad' 
ilrcsaed  to  him  by  Burke,  a  short  time  befwB  he  returned 
from  Italy:  "Believe  me,  my. dear  Barry,"  writes  the 
rousidtrate  friend,  "  that  the  arms  mth  which  the  ill 
ilispodtiong  of  the  world  are  to  be  combated,  and  the 
qualities  by  which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and  we 
reconciled  to  it,  are  moderation,  gentleness,  a  little  indul- 
pence  to  others,  and  a  great  deid  of  distrust  of  ourselves; 
which  are  not  qualities  of  a  loean  spirit,  as  some  may  pos- 
sibly think  them,  but  virtues  of  a  great  and  noble  kind, 
and  such  as  dignify  our  nature  as  much  as  they  OHTlribute 
lo  our  repose  and  fortune ;  for  nothing  can  be  so  un- 
worthy of  a  vrell-com  posed  soul  as  to  pass  away  life  in 
bickerinRS  and  litigations;  in  snarling  and  scuflhnrwith 
every  one  abnot  us,  AgiUQ  and  ogain,  my  dear  Banr. 
we  must  be  at  peace  with  our  species,  if  not  for  their 
sakes,  yet  very  miich  for  our  own. 

We  have  within  these  few  years  lost  a  distinguished 
pnintcr,  whose  name  it  will  be  expected  that  we  ahi^d  no- 
lice  here,  as  being  that  of  one  who,  like  the  othera  we  have 
mentioned,  also  acquired  his  art  without  an  inatructor^-we 
mean  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  boyhood  of 
this  ^eat  artist  exhibited  almost  as  remarkable  an  insUuici^ 
of  the  precocioTis  development  of  talent  as  any  on  recortl. 
He  was  bom  in  1769,  being  (he  youngest  of  a  I'amily  of 
sixteen  children.  His  father  had  been  bred  an  attorney, 
but  had  afterwards  become  an  Excise  officer,  and,  when  his 
Hon  Thomas  was  born,  was  an  innkeeper  at  Bristol ;  wbicb 
city,  however,  being  unsuccessful  in  his  business,  he  left  a 
lew  years  subsequent  to  this  event,  and  established  him- 
self in  the  same  capacity  at  Devizea.  Ho  appears  In 
have  been  a  strange  character,  as  indeed  this  outhne  uf 
his  history  would  itself  lead  u«  to  suppose.  His  ruling 
|)assion,  it  seems,  was  a  love  of  poetry ;  and  this  he 
cynied  so  far  as  not  only  to  spend  much  of  his  own  time 
ill  writing'  verses,  but  often  to  insiat  that  iiis  guests  also 
should  [iiislponc  all  other  aif^ra  to  listen  to  his  oAusioos. 
How  Jic  found  this  sort  o(  tteetoient  to  answer  in  attract- 
ioeor  uttaching  cualottven  to  \iia\ujaa;,  na^\K^  'HMi.% 
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conwived.  All  who  did  not  prefer  such' intcilcctual 
bEuiqueU  to  more  subsbmtiai  titre,  gradually  deserted  this 
rhymiDE  innkeeper,  by  whom,  of  course,  naany  mniters 
of  coDsiderabte,  though  merely  (errestriol,  imporbiiice, 
wore  apt  to  be  n^leeled,  while  he  was  employed  i:i  the 
service  of  the  Muses,  The  eoTisequence  was,  that  in  sin 
or  seven  years  this  second  speculation  al^  fuiled,  ami  uld 
Lawrence  was  once  more  ready  for  a  change  of  residence, 
if  not  of  profession, 


Long  before  this,  however,  his  mm  Thomas  had 
become  funoas  in  the  Deighbourhood  aa  a  little  prodigy. 
He  was  a  very  beantitbl  boy,  and  had  been  remarkable 
from  infancy  for  his  sprightly  and  winning  miuiners. 
His  father,  whose  faronrife  he  was,  had  early  taught  him 
to  recite  poetry ;  and  when  the  child  was  only  four  or 
five  years  old,  it  waa  common  for  him  to  be  presented  by 
his  partial  parent  to  all  strangers  who  visic^  the  hou-^?, 
lo  eihibit  to  them  his  proficiency  in  this  accomphshmeni 
Itut,  even  at  thi*  very  early  age,  he  had  acquired  ?nT.- 
siderahle  nuatery  in  an  art  more  iiSicaVx  \Wv  te*-'  '^ 
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«pouting  verses.  He  was  able  already  to  use  liis  pencil, 
and  to  take  likenesses.  This  art  he  had  acquired  entirely 
of  himself — if  we  should  not  rather  say  tliat,  appearing 
as  it  did  with  the  very  commencinj^  development  of  his 
Intellectual  powers,  it  was  more  a  faculty  bom  with  him 
than  an  art  which  he  had  to  learn.  It  was  several  years 
«fter  he  began  to  draw  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  good  painting.  He  had  not  only,  tnerefore,  to 
form  himself  merely  by  copying  nature,  but  to  invent 
the  mechanical  processes  of  his  art  by  his  own  ingenuity, 
without  either  a  master  or  a  model.  Yet  the  portraits 
which  he  sketched  even  so  early  as  his  fifth  year,  arc 
affirmed  to  have  been  generally  happy  likenesses  ;  and  one 
of  Lady  Kenyon,  which  he  executed  at  this  period,  is 
})articularly  recorded  as  having  been  at  once  recognised 
when  shown  to  a  friend  of  her  ladyship  twenty-five  years 
after. 

At  the  age  of  six  he  was  sent  to  school,  but  he  was 
only  allowed  to  remain  two  years ;  and  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  lessons  in  Latin  and  French  some  time 
afterwards,  was  all  the  education  he  ever  received.  The 
tmcommon  talents  he  had  displayed  had  now  made  him 
generally  known  ;  and  one  gentleman  generously  offered 
to  defray  the  expense  of  maintaining  him  for  some  years 
in  Italy,  that  such  extraordinary  natural  powers  niierht 
not  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  best  possible 
cultivation.  But  his  father  had  very  absurdly  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  instruction  would  only  cramp  and 
weaken  his  son*s  genius ;  or,  at  least,  he  chose  to  sav 
that  such  was  his  opinion ;  and  upon  this  pretext,  he 
not  only  refused  to  permit  him  to  go  to  Rome,  but  would 
not  even  hear  of  his  taking  lessons  from  a  master  in  his 
own  country.  He  allowed  him,  however,  to  visit  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  whore  he 
saw  some  good  pictures ;  and  these  first  gave  him  an  idea 
of  historical  painting.  He  copied  various  pieces  of  this 
chss,  and  at  last  produced  several  original  compositions 
of  his  own. 

IJis  father  had,  pvobaVAy  ^ot  s>owve  >A\xv^\>^W'Ji,V'5sN\wi, 
Oevizcs   resolved  to  make  wv  «lV\.^\\v^\  Vq  V\\tcv  Xvv^ -a^^'i. 


-ringular  tulants  to  some  account;  and  it  may  have  betn 
partly  with  this  vien-  that  he  declined  allowing  any 
leaKins  to  be  given  to  the  boy.  He  considered,  of  coitrw, 
ihat  he  would  attraot  more  wondpr  by  being  jKTJsentt'd  to 
tlie  miblic  as  an  entii'ely  aelf-lau^ht  genius,  than  if  it 
Ghould  haie  to  be  acknowledged  that  be  had  derived  any 
part  of  his  skill  Irom  the  instnictiona  of  oth^^  When 
Mr.  Lawrence  gave  up  his  inn  at  Devizes,  "nionins  was 
about  ten  years  of  age.  The  whole  fumity  immediately 
proceeded  to  Oxford.  As  Eoon  as  they  arrived  in  this- 
city  the  boy's  qualifications  were  announced  ;  and  num. 
bers  soon  thronged  to  hhn  to  have  their  likenesses  taken. 
The  commencemeilt  of  the  speculadon  was  thus  tulii- 
ciently  sueccasftil.  From  Osford  they  removed  to 
Salisbury,  and  thenec  to  Weymouth ;  ai>d  at  both  places 
the  talents  of  the  young  artist  reaped  a  considerable 
harvest.  At  last,  in  1782,  Mr.  li\vrencc  pi'ocecded 
with  his  son,  and  (he  rest  of  his  family,  to  Bath,  wheiv. 
he  proposed  to  fii  his  future  residence.  Thomas  was  at 
this  time  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

On  his  arrival  in  Bath  he  found  the  persons  of  dis- 
tinction assembled  in  that  fashionable  phice  of  resort 
familiar  with  his  name  and  his  eitruoriunary  ubi  lilies  ; 
and  fitters  soon  came  to  him  in  such  numbers,  that  lio 
raised  the  price  of  his  crayon  portraits  from  a  guinea  la 
9.  guinea  and  a  half.  Some  of  the  persons  by  whom  he 
was  noticed,  alio,  possessed  valuable  collections  of  {lic- 
tures,  —and  these  he  used  to  employ  much  of  his  time 
in  studying  and  copying.  Among  other  copies  which 
he  made  was  one  of  the  Transfiguration  by  Rapliael. 
This  he  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts;  and  although,  in 
consequence  of  an  informality,  it  was  found  not  to  be 
admissible  as  a  competitor  for  any  of  the  regukr  prizes, 
the  Society  were  so  much  struck  by  its  merits  thai  they 
bestowed  upon  the  young  artist  their  laj^  silver  palette, 
gilt,  and  five  guineas  in  money. 

Ue  remained  at  Uath  about  six  years ;  and,  during  the 
whole  of  this  time,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  the  sole 
support  ofhisfother  and  the  rest  of  lbe?B.wi\\-j.  WtX'i 
aBid  to  have  worked  regularly  in  'paTO'C'mg  ■^■sta-w'^^  ■** 
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least  four  hours  every  day,— bcwdcs  wbicfa,  be  spent 
mupi  time  in  studies  and  voluntary  esercises  connected 
with  his  art.  At  last  his  father,  to  whom  be  had  so  long 
brought  a  considorable  income,  either  thinking  that  his 
labours  might  be  mode  still  more  proStsble  in  a  larger 
field,  or  perhaps  prevailed  u^wnliy  the  remonstrances  of 
the  young  man  himself,  determined  \o  remove  bis  esta- 
bliahmenFto  London.  The  femily  arrived  here  in  JTa", 
when  Thomas  was  in  his  eighteenth  year.  His  coming 
to  London  at  this  time  was  undoubledly  a  fortunate  eveni 


in  every  way  for  the  artist.  The  folly,  or  more  interested 
views,  of  his  &iher  had  hitherto  withheld  from  him  all  the 
ordmary  means  of  improvement  in  his  profession ;  but 
he  himself,  it  is  understood,  with  more  good  sense,  fell 
anxiously  desirous  to  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  better 
o^wrtimities  of  itudy  than  be  could  enjoy  in  the  country, 
Wbea  he  found  himMiU  m  London,  accordingly,  he  haat- 
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ened'to  proeui'e  Bdinission  as  a  8tud<;nt  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. He  elfo  got  himself  iutroduced  to  Sir  Ja'liua 
Reynolds,  to  wlioni,  then  ia  the  height  of  his  fame,  his 
father  would  seem  to  have  intended  that  he  should  at 
oncB  set  up  as  a  rival, ^haviii|r,  in  the  <i»t  instance,  esta- 
blished him  in  en  expensive  ^uite  of  apartmeDts  in  Leices- 
ter-square, in  the  immediate  neij^hbourhood  of  the  rooms 
of  the  great  painter.  In  this  matter,  alao,  however,  his 
son  acted  more  modestly,  and  more  wisely.  He  ^^ouglit 
access  to  Sir  Joshua's  study  with  one  of  his  pertunnances 
in  his  hand — submitted  the  picture  to  his  inspection^ 
und  listened  to  his  remarks  with  the  attention  and  de- 
fej-ence  of  one  who  both  knew  their  value  and  hon-  to 
profit  by  them.  He  also  very  soon  removed  from  Lei- 
cester-square to  less  splendid  lodgings  in  Tatislock-sireet, 
Covent  Garden. 

Such  was  the  early  histofy  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.* 
His  subsequent  career,  as  nil  know,  was  oae  of  great 
brilliancy.  He  was  elected  a  Royal  Associate  in  1791- 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,!  the  following 
year,  he  was  appointed  his  suceessor  in  the  offices  of 
winter  to  his  Msjeety  and  to  the  Dilettanti  Society. 
Trom  this  time  his  reputation  grew  steadily,  till  he  came 
lo  be  generally  acknowledged  the  first  portrait-painter  of 
tlic  age.  In  1815  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  Prince  Regent.  The  preceding 
year,  on  the  visit  of  the  foreig^i  sovereigns  to  this  country, 
lie  had  received  his  Royal  Highness's  commands  to  take 
the  likenesses  of  these  personages,  and  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  individuals  la  their  suite ;  and,  during  their 
stay,  he  finished  the  portriuts  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Field-marshal  Bliieher,  and  the  Uetman  FlatoD'.  Four 
years  afterwards,  on  occasion  of  the  Congress  at  Aixla- 
Chapelle,  he  repaired  to  that  city,  where  he  painted  tliu 
Emperor  AleKander;    and,   proceeding  ironi  thence  to 

*'  For  *  more  det^led  accoimt  of  tin  youth  and  subse- 
quent prognB  of  this  eminent  Hunter,  we  most  refer  the 
reader  to  the  fint  vidnme  of  the  JamntU  Lvbrcuii^Vbv^ 
contains  a  Tei7  detailed  nwrative  <rf  hia  ftKcVj  \vte. 


Vienna,  ho  there  completed  portnilB  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Archdukes,  Pritice  Metteniich,  and  other 
distinguished  persona  belonging;  to  that  court.  From 
Viennahe  went  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  May,  1819. 
Here  he  painted  the  Pope,  Pius  VII.,  and  CardinnI 
Consalvi.  He  remained  in  Rome  for  severa!  months, 
during  which  he  received  the  mosi  gratifying  testimonies 
of  respect  and  admiration  from  his  brother  artists  there, 
and  it  was  the  mootb  of  April,  1820,  before  he  returned 
to  England.  The  very  day  boforo  he  arrived  in  town  he 
had  been  unanimously  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  as  successor  to  Mr.  West.  This  dislin- 
jiuiahcd  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  sudden  and 
lamented  death,  on  theTtli  of  January,  1830.  Only  the 
day  before  thU  event  happened,  he  had  worked  for  some 
time  in  hia  study,  as  usual  ;  and  even  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore he  expired,  iie  had  been  conversing  eheerfully  wilb 
some  fnende  who  had  spent  the  evening  with  him,  od 
the  art  which  he  loved,  and  which  it  was  then  little 
thought  by  any  of  them  he  would  ao  soon  cease  to  adorn. 
Gifted  as  he  was  with  Buch  an  eitraordinary  natural 
capodty  for  his  art  as  to  have  been  in  reality  a  miracle  of 
prccocily.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  does  not  furnish  usiviili 
an  example  so  valuable  as  many  others  we  have  quoted, 
with  reference  to  the  peculiar  object  of  the  present  work. 
His  first  acquisitions  in  the  line  in  which  he  afterwards 
so  greatly  tUstinguished  himself  were  not  made  either 
through  laborious  application  or  in  the  face  of  any  an- 
comnion  difKculties ;  nut  rather  by  a  happy  innate  skill 
and  facility,  which  enabled  him  lo  paint  and  draw  like- 
nesses almost  as  soon  as  his  hand  could  bold  a  pencil, 
and  with  something  approaching  to  the  same  uncon- 
sciousness and  abs^ce  of  cfibrt  with  which  in  other 
men  the  limbs  obey  the  impulse  of  volition  in  their  most 
ordinary  roovements.     But  still  his  history  is  not  alto- 

§  ether  uninstructive,  even  as  a  lesson  on  the  subject  a! 
le  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Although  in  his  eariiot 
effiirls  he  met  with  no  opposition,  but  on  the  conttwy, 
with  abundance  of  encouitn^wnciA  mA  ».-^^iaajfe,  fram  mt 
'"tier,  we  have  seen  the  TC»BUaca^'<i«S>.'ito».\«n«iMi^ 


terwanla  offered  to  every  plan  which  wns  proposed  for  his 
son's  improvemeni ;  and  it  is  to  be  taken,  therefore,  as  an 
evidence  both  of  great  good  sense  and  no  ordinary  lirm- 
nefs  on  the  part  of  the  son,  that,  not  iotoiicBted  either 
bj  the  flatteries  which  had  been  lavished  upon  him,  or 
by  the  decided  aucccsa  which  had  crowned  s       '  ' 

oi  soon  as  it  vfas  in  his  power,  took  u 
acc^ord  to  secure  both.  Had  this  eminent  artist,  indeed, 
not  posEessed  many  olber  superior  qualities  beside  his 
tulent  as  a  painter,  the  education  which  he  received  in 
his  boyhood,  suited  as  it  was  to  Torce  out  his  genius  into 
brilliant  but  |irem(iture  display,  would,  in  other  respects, 
imve  been  productive  of  very  unfortunate  effects  on  both 
his  professional  and  his  Rcneral  character.  He  must  have 
been  very  active  in  avatline  himself  of  such  opportunities 
as  his  after  life  presented  fir  repairing  the  injaries  of  liia 
early  (raining.  He  is  one  of  a  very  few  of  our  great 
English  painters  (Gainsborough  was  another)  who  have 
utiained  to  eminence  in  their  art,  without  having  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  an  early  residence  in  the  country  whicli 
rontsuns  the  prindpal.worics  of  the  great  masters.  Sir 
'i'homaa  Lawrence  never  visited  Italy  till  he  went  there, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  (m  his  return  trom  Vienna,  in 
1819,  when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  Thb  was  one 
misfortune  which  he  owed  entirely  to  the  obstmacy  of  his 
father.  Considering  the  very  scanty  education,  loo, 
which  he  received  in  the  ordinary  brunches  of  learning, 
the  respectable  measure  of  literary  information  of  which 
ho  afterwards  made  himself  master  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned to  his  credit  Although  not  what  is  commonly 
called  a  ecbtdar,  be  was  well  acqutunted,  we  are  told, 
with  the  best  English  authors ;  and  hud  taken  great  pains 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  classical  and  foreign  works,  in 
so  faras  ttiey  were  accessible  lo  him  through  translations. 
Finally,  the  sober  and  rational  equability  of  temper  and 
conduct,  BO  opposite  both  to  the  low  excesses  ofMorland 
and  the  morDid  (yoicUnt  of  Barry,  wViwiv  ftCa  fiaSav- 
gmabed  artist  preferred  throughiKA  tea  \ife,  wiVb^'^- 
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stxadmg  his  early  exposure  to  io  nianj  influencGf,  wi 
cal('ulatpil  to  torrupt  both  his  understanding  and  I 
heart,  forms  auothcr  ^luid  on  account  of  which  I 
pxamplo  is  exceedingly  worthy  of  being  held  up  to  tl 
imitation  of  all,  and  especially  of  such  as  may  nave 
ircad  a  path  so  perilous  as  his,  iu  the  couunencemoil 

•  Since  the  above  skeWh  was  first  published  there  L 
appeared  '  The  Life  and  CorrespondenM  of  Sir  liom 
EawTenee,  by  D.  E.  WilliamE,  Esq.'  a  i-ols.  8to.      Lmdo 


^ 


aiORO.     BATOJII,     OKXIIXB. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


If  we  wero  to   go  over  the  long  catalogue  of  foreign 

Iiainters,  ^e  shoiud  find  many  names  (o  add  to  those  wo 
lave  already  ennineratcd  of  individuats  who  have  attained 
the  highest  distinction  alter  acquiring  their  art  originally 
without  a  teacher,  or  practising  it  for  a  conaiderahle  time 
in  unnoticed  obscurity.  Giotto,  for  inslance,  one  of  the 
great  rerirersof  the  art  m  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  the  Tillage  of  Ves- 
pignano,  neur  Florence,  and  was  ein|>loyed,  when  a  boy, 
in  tending  sheep.  While  in  this  condition,  he  was  one 
day  found  by  Cimabue  drawing  the  figure  of  one  of  his 
flock  on  a  large  stone  which  lay  on  the  ground  ;  and  that 
master  (the  firet  who  practised  anything  deserving  to  be 
called  painting  in  modem  Europe)  was  so  much  pleased 
with  this  attempt,  tliat  he  took  uie  l»y  with  him  to  Flo- 
rence, and  corchill^  instructed  him  in  his  art,  in  as  far  as 
he  knew  if  himself.  Giotto  afterwards  greatly  surpassed 
his  roaster,  and,  indeed,  had  no  equal  m  hb  own  age, 
either  as  a  painter  or  a  Kolptor.  Or  to  descend  to  rouch 
later  times,  Batoni,  the  prmcipal  artist  whom  Italy  pro- 
duced in  the  latt  century,  taught  himself  painting  while 
working  with  Us  father  as  a  goldsmith ;  and,  although  he 
afterwmds  went  to  study  at  Home  (being  sent  there  by 
some  admirers  of  his  genius,  who  suhaOTibed  to  delray 
the  expense  of  his  residenee),  he  merely  avidled  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  copy  some  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masteiB,  and  to  pursue  the  acquisition  of  his  art 
under  the  directdon  of  tds  own  taste  and  judgment.  His 
contemporary,  GxtHJix,  whom  the  French  i%cktnv  \'c>s^'v^ 
most  eminent  portratt-panter  of  ^M^^i,  BiviviVt.  *i- 


tai[ied  besides  great  fame  for  hia  compositions  from  hum- 
ble Itt'c,  WHS  likewise  a.  self-taught  artist.  Uaring  begun 
at  tt  very  carlv  t«e,  we  are  told,  to  tover  the  walls  und 
furniture  of  the  house  with  his  sketches,  he  was  strictljr 
forbidden  b;  his  father  to  continiie  that  amusement.  But 
the  bias  of  his  geuius  was  too  strong  for  the  putemnl  in- 
terdiction ;  and  he  was  ao;ain  and  again  found  with  his 
chalk  or  charcoal  in  his  hand,  and  busy  at  his  old  em- 
ployment. At  last,  one  day,  when  his  father  had  betn 
scolding  him  on  this  account,  a  piuntcr  of  the  name  of 
Grandcin,  from  Lyons,  happened  to  pay  them  a  lisit 
(tiiey  lived  in  the  town  of  loumus  in  Burgundy,  at  no 
great  distance  from  that  city)  ;  and  it  was  agrc»i  by  all 
parties  that  young  Greuze  snould  be  taken  home  by  him 
to  Lyons,  and  regularly  instructed  in  the  art  to  which  be 
had  shonn  so  strong  an  attachment.  It  is  affirmed,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  already  nearly  as  good  a  pointer  as  the 
master  to  whom  he  was  thus  consigned,  and  that  in  his 
Eubscqucut  pi-ogTCds,  also,  he  was  chieflvhis  own  instruc- 
tor. Another  artist  of  the  same  period,  disunguiahed  in 
u  didbrcnt  line,  GaoacB  Diomtsius  Ehbet,  whose  ad- 
mirable drawings  of  botanical  objects  are  bo  well  knowo 
from  the  engravings  in  the  Horlus  Cliffbrtiaiius  and 
other  s]>lcndid  works,  was  the  son  of  a  working  gardener, 
emplnyeil  in  the  gardens  of  one  of  the  German  princel, 
ano,  when  a  boy,  acquired  his  skill  in  delineating  flowers 
so  entirely  by  his  own  efforts,  and,  it  may  be  even  added, 
with  so  little  consciousness  of  the  progress  he  H*as  mak- 
ing, that  he  had  formed  a  valuable  collection  of  the  pro- 
ductions nf  his  pencil  before  he  was  aware  that  his  labours 
were  worth  anything.  Dr  Trcw,  a  physician  of  Nurem- 
berg, had  accidentally  heard  of  him ;  and,  having  desired 
to  see  his  drawings,  found  that  he  had  already  eiecultd 
representations  of  about  five  hundred  plants  in  a  style  of 
c.>itraordinary  eicellonce.  These  paintings  bad  been 
ini'i-ely  the  amusement  of  the  young 'and  self-taught  artist ; 
ancl  his  surprise  may  be  conceived  when  Dr.  Trew 
(iW'rtii  10  rnirchase  them  from  hiro  for  four  thousand 
flurhis,  or  aoove  two  UundreA  B.n4  fifty  ^lOunds  sterling, 
i'li'/i  the  Money  was  not  so  Vic^cuvne  oaftwaa»nu).\v»  \biis 
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m  him  of  ihe  value  of  a  talent  which  be  hod  hitherto 
d  so  lightly.  Ehrct,  who  from  this  motucnt  deter- 
ed  ui)oa  making  batanicHl  drawing  hia  profession, 
[ituolly,  as  we  have  mentioned,  earned  tlie  highest 
ioctioD  in  this  line  of  art — espeeiullv  after  the  intimate 
uaintance  be  fornied  with  the  celebrated  Linnteus, 
]  directed  hie  attention  to  the  importance  of  minute 
lily  in  delineating  Bomo  of  the  detaila  of  vegetable 
ire,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  too  much  to  over- 
>.  After  basing  resided  in  different  parts  of  the  Con- 
nt,  he  came  to  England  in  1740,  when  he  was  about 
ty  years  of  age,  and  remmned  in  this  country  till  his 
th  in  1770.  Uc  had  educated  b''"^'''  diligently  in 
er  branches  of  literature  and  aeienee,  as  well  as  in 
se  immediately  connected  with  his  profession,  and  had 
n  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  many  years  before 

'o  these  instances  we  may  add  the  strange  and  roman- 
story  of  the  Italian  jiainter,  Antokio  ub  Solario, 
imonly  called  II  Zingaro,  or  The  Gipsey,  to  wbieli, 
r  it  bad  been  lone  almost  forgotten,  alteodon  vus 
died  a  few  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
me  of  the  artist's  paintings  at  Venice.  On  this  palnN 
,  which  was  purchased  from  a  dealer  by  the  Abbe 
lis  Celotti  of  that  city,  Solario  dtsignates  himself  a 
letian  ;  and  the  circumstance  appears  to  have  been 
:ived  as  a  matter  of  no  small  gratihcation  and  triumph 
Ihose  who  consider  thcmseliea  as  hence  entitled  to 
m  him  eu  their  countrymim.  A  Signor  Moschini  has 
lished  a  ^nmll  pamphlet*  ujton  the  subject,  which  he 
icates  to  the  Abbd  Celotti,  and  in  which  be  details 
particulars  of  Solorio's  history,  as  they  are  given  in 
Dordo  Dnminici's  '  Lives  of  the  Neapolitan  Paint- 
'  one  of  the  few  Mfriters  by  whom  even  his  name  had 
^tofore  been  noticed,  Duminici,  however,  repre- 
s  bim  as  having  been  a  native  of  the  province  of 
■uzzo,   in  Naples;  and  Moschini  therelbre  addresses 
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himself,  in  Ihe  first  place,  to  refute  thi^  error,  as  lie  con- 
ceiip.i  it  to  be, and  to  maititain  the  ekim  of  Veni«  tofltc 
honour  of  having  been  Ihe  Gipsey'a  birth-plBce.  Hb 
argument  uiwn  fliia  point,  thouffh  rather  long,  Uaues, 
after  all,  merely  in  a  reference  to  the  inBcription  upon  tlie 
Abbo  Celolti's  picture,  wbith,  in  the  absence  of  £lothei 
direct  evidence,  he  contends  ought  to  settle  the  question. 
But,  wherever  he  m^  have  been  bom,  it  is  agreed  on  ill 
hands,  Ihat  Solariowaa  originally  a  Gipsey,  or  wandetinf 
tinker,  and  that  it  was  in  1)119  chsracter  he  first  made  hia 
appearance  at  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
eenlnry.  He  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  twen ty -seven fh 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  bom,  it  is  said,  altbougli 
about  this  date  there  is  some  doubt,  in  the  year  1382. 
While  here,  he  chanced  to  be  employed  to  do  some  work 
'  way  of  his  craft  by  a  [ttunter  of  the  name  of  Col- 
I  del  Fiore.     Thia  painter  had   a  very  beautiful 


a  bold  step,  certainlv-,  and  one  not  very  likely  to  be  suiv 
cessful ;  but,  inipeUed  by  his  'passion,  the  enamoured 
Solano  determined  to  ask  the  lady  trotn  h»  father  in 
marriage.  His  npplication  was  treated  with  ridicule  bv 
Colautoiiio ;  who,  by  way  of  eftectoalty  extinguishing  the 
iwor  Gipsey's  hopes,  told  him  that  he  meant  to  bratow 
liis  daughter  only  upon  some  one  who  was  as  good  a 
painter  as  himself.  "  Then  will  you  accept  of  me,"  saiii 
Solario, "  for  your  son-in-law,  if  after  a  certain  time  I  shall 
present  myself  to  you  with  that  qualificalion  ?  Will  joo 
give  ine  ten  yeare  to  team  10  ptunt,  and  so  to  entitle  mv- 
aelf  to  the  hand  of  your  daughter?"  Colantonio  tbougil 
that  he  would  not  hazard  much  by  assenting  to  this 
proposal,  by  which  he  would  at  leait  rid  himedf  for  the 
present,  and  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  of  his  ini- 
jiortimate  suitor,  whose  pertinacity  and  Garoestnesa  began 
»)mcwliatto  alarm  him;  and  so,  not  greatly  apprehendioi: 
Ihat  he  sliould  ever  hear  more  of  him,  he  assured  the 
linker,  ihat,  if  he  came  back  within  the  period  in  quea- 
iioii  transformed  into  a  paintct,  ftio  ■joim^'iaA'j  should  l« 
/)!>,     B::foro  ihi?,  the  stovy  rc\atP»,'i3'AOTi<i'^«A.V«  «»« 
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means  or  other,  obtidned  iho  attention  and  favour  ol 
tbe  King's  mter ;  and  be  now  insisted  that  Colontunio 
Ehould  go  with  him  to  that  princess,  and,  in  her  presence, 
renew  his  covenant.  Somewhat  more  favourablj  impressed 
towards  his  proposed  son-in-law,  probably,  by  being 
made  uwore  of  toe  iiitereat  he  had  et  court,  the  mintcr 
agreed  to  thk  also ;  end  the  princess  accordingly  became 
the  witness  of  the  solenm  ratification  of  his  engagcnietit. 
Having  settled  the  matter  thus  (or,  Solario  immediately 
left  Naples,  for  Colantonio  had  stipulated  that  he  should 
remove  to  a  distance  while  acquiring  bis  new  accom- 
plishments ;  and  in  the  tirat  instance  he  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  Rome.  Here,  however,  be  could  not  find  an 
instructor  to  his  mind  ;  but  he  heard  much  talk  of  Lippo 
Dalmasi,  who  refflded  at  Bologna,  and  thither  therelore 
he  determined  to  betake  himself,  On  lindine  Lippo, 
and  telling  him  bis  object,  he  received  at  first  from  that 
person  only  an  urgent  exhortation  to  think  no  more  of  so 
wild  a  plan,  and  to  trust  to  the  efBcacy  of  time  and  ab- 
sence to  cure  bis  passion  ;  but  Solario  continued  to  press 
his  application  so  perse vcringly,  employing  even  tears  to 
aid  his  entreaties,  that  the  rejuctmt  painter  was  ut  last 
prev^Ied  ujton  to  admit  him  as  his  pupil.  To  the  ardent 
Solario  it  now  seemed  as  if  all  his  difficulties  were  over. 
From  the  moment  in  which  he  began  to  receive  Lippo's 
instructions  his  application  was  unceasing.  Awkward  as 
be  was  at  first,  he  soon  became  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  his  fellow-students ;  and  even  his  master  himself  now- 
advised  him  to  persevere  in  bis  new  career,  as  earnestly 
as  ba  had  formerly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
enteting  upon  it.  Be  remained  six  or  seven  years  u'itb 
Lippo,  ana  then  left  Bologna  to  visit  the  other  princiiml 
towns  of  Italy,  with  the  view  of  improving  himself  in  liis 
art  by  studjing  the  various  a^lcs  of  other  painters.  In 
this  peregrination  be  spent  nearly  three  years,  during 
which  he  visited,  among  other  places,  Florence,  Ferrara, 
and  Venice ;  and  then  returned  once  more  to  Naples, 
after  an  absence  of  nine  years  and  some  months.  He 
first  prewnted  himself  to  one  of  the  getvftemftw  w.V4S?tviA 
to  t/ie  court,  wiiose  picture  he  drew,  aii4  \i5  ^■a  vos*** 
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lic  was  iiitroJuceil  to  the  presence  of  liis  olil  friend,  ilic 
princess,  who  had  by  thia  time  ascended  llic  throne.' 
Changed  as  he  was  in  outward  appeai-ante,  as  m  erery- 
thiiig  else,  he  was  not  recognised  by  hia  former  patroneEEi 
but  a  Madoona  and  Child,  of  hia  own  drawing-,  whldi 
he  oflfered  to  her,  was  graciously  accepted.  Whai 
her  majesty  bad  expressed  her  approbatJeD  of  tins 
picture,  tlie  painter  threw  himself  at  hor  feet,  and  lecr 
turcd  to  mk  her  if  she  did  not  recollect  the  wandering 
jfypsey,  who  ten  years  before  had  had  the  honour  of  hoot 
admitted  to  her  presence,  and  in  whose  fortune  she  bin 
then  been  pleased  to  take  ah  interest  ?  AfWrrecognioDg 
bini,  the  queen,  at  first,  would  Ecorcelv  beliove  tiiat  be 
had  really  painted  the  picture  he  had  given  her;  tW, 
aa  his  ejiecuting  in  lier  presence  a  portrut  of  heraelF, 
she  no  longer  doubted  his  pretensions.  She  then  £»I 
for  Colanlonio,  and,  having  submitted  the  pictures  U 
Us  inspection,  desired  him  to  tell  her  what  lie  thoo^t 
of  them.  Colontonio  extolled  them  both  to  the  djct. 
On  this  her  mmeaty  asked.  Mm  whether  he  would  not 
rather  give  his  daughter  to  the  artist  whose  productinw 
were  now  before  him,  than  wait  any  longer  for  the  retoii 
of  the  gypsey,  of  whom  he  had  heard  nothing  for  so  tnwj 
veal's?  Too  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  eioiiUTif 
irom  hifl  engagement,  the  Neapolitan  painter  eagcrl/ 
eipresaed  his  assent  to  this  jiroposai  ;  when  her  niflj«l)'i 
calling  to  Solano  lo  step  forward  Irom  Iiia  place  of  mn- 
eealoient  behind  a  curtain,  where  he  had  heard  all  llU 
passed,  at  once  solved  the  mystery.  Wo  need  scaroiilr 
add  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  Solario  received  to 
well-enraed  bride ;  the  father,  as  he  put  lier  hand  in  hii, 
remarking  that,  if  not  his  ancestry,  at  least  his  artite- 
served  her.  Solario  was  soon  ofler  this  appointed  pafetB 
to  the  Neapolitan  Court.  Durmg  the  remainder  of  1^ 
life  he  eiocuted  many  works,  which  placed  him  in  ll* 
very  firal  rank  of  the  painters  of  that  age.  In  particnlx 
his  series  of  pictures  in  _/resco,  illustrative  of  ttelifeo! 
Si.  Efnedict,  m  the  churchof  the  convent  of  St.  Severioiu, 
•  This  must  hB,'jetieen]wuiIl.,wUo  veianed  at  Nipl" 
iiom  1414  to  U3^. 


lit  Naples,  lon^  escited  universal  admiration ;  and,  even 
in  the  halt'-defuced  state  in  which  Ibey  at  present  cuist, 
testify  tlie  extraordinary  powert  of  tfie  artist.  Tliese 
freseOB,  however,  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  in  1455. 
The  picture  by  Solario,  which  tlie  AhW  Celloiti  has 
lately  recovered,  and  of  which  an  engraving-  is  given  in 
Signer  Moschini's  pamphlet,  is  considered  us  fully  sus- 
taining the  artist's  tradittonarj  fame.  As  for  tbe  lustory 
which  we  have  just  detailed,  it  is  not  improbably  in- 
debted to  the  popular  lose  of  tlio  raarvdloua  Cor  some 
portion  of  the  shape  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  ; 
t  there  can  be   little  doubt  that  it  is, 


founded  upon  Act.  The  reitder  will  remark  its  similarity 
to  that  of  MatsjB,  the  Flcniieb  poinlor  ;*  and,  if  both  re- 
lations bo  true,  seldom,  certainly,  has  love  had  to  boast 


of  a  greater  or  wordiier  triumph  than  those  it  achieved 
in  the  cases  of  the  Italian  tinker  and  llie  blacksmith  of 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  notice  any  more  of  the  nu. 
meroua  instances,  suitable  to  our  purpose,  wliich  the 
biography  of  painters  woiJd  supply.  We  shall  mention 
only  one  name  from  a  kindred  dcjiartment  of  art— that  of 
the  eminent  sculptor  Canova.  He  was  also,  in  great 
part,  a  self-taught  artist.  Canova  was  bom,  in  17^7,  at 
a  small  village  situated  in  the  Vcnotian  territory.  His 
I'ulher  was  a  stone-cutter,  and  died  when  Antonio,  who 
was  his  only  child,  was  in  his  third  year.  His  mother, 
in  a  few  months,  married  again,  and,  reniovina;  lo  another 
village,  left  the  child,  who  was  of  a  very  delicate  frame 
of  body,  with  his  paternal  grand tiither  and  grandmother. 
This  turned  out  by  no  means  the  most  unfortunate  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  Antonio ;  for  his  ^and- 
Jothcr,  whose  name  was  Pasino,  although  only  a  stone- 
cutter, was  a  man  of  very  great  intelligence  and  inge- 
nuity, and,  b^  all  accounts,  miich  better  oualilied  at  least 
to  kmdle  to  its  first  love  of  art  tlie  genius  of  the  future 
sculptor  Ihan  his  ovin  father,  had  he  lived,  would  pro- 
bably have  been.  Pasino's  wife  Cathcrina,  too,  took 
the  most  tender  cnre  of  her  little  grandson.    Hq  viaa.. 


iDdeml,  thp  delighl  of  the  good  old  people  ;  and,  while 
he  was  yel  almost  a  child,  Paaino,  who,  es  we  have  just 
■aid,  nivi  aecomplbhed  muoh  beyond  the  generality  nf 
bis  class,  had  taught  him  the  elemcnta  oF  drawing,  and 
had  oven  sent  him  to  model  in  clay,  and  to  shape  titllc 
fraonents  oF  marble  into  the  ^^ires  of  the  more  aimiilc 
and  easy  inanimate  objects.  The  joung  artist,  on  nif 
part,  had  no  delight  snywhere  but  in  his  grendfatbn't 
workshop,  unless  it  was,  after  the  houra  of  labour,  to 
listen  to  the  tales  and  ballads  recited  to  him  bj  bb  gnod- 
mother.     So  eoriy  as  hia  ninth  year,  indeed,  Pasino  to- 

Cloyed  him  as  a  regular  workman,  and  he  continued  Id 
e  BO  emploved  till  ho  was  twelve.  Dut^Dg  these  thiw 
years  he  had  been  often  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  is 
grandfather  to  eiecute  repairs  at  the  houses  of  the  nrigi- 
bouring  proprietors,  aeveml  of  whom  were  Venctuo 
noblemen,  wtio  had  their  country  residences  in  thb  di^ 
trict.  Among  these  was  Iho  Signor  Giovanni  Falieri,  • 
geutlcman  of  cultivated  taate,  who,  after  having  fre- 
quently seen  the  boy,  was  so  much  pleased  with  bti  iMn- 
ners,  aa  well  as  with  the  evidences  oF  ingeouity  which  ht 
already  displayed,  that  he  at  last  resolved  to  take  liin 
into  ills  house,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  some  of  Ihw 
udvantagea  of  eduoBtion  which  bis  gmndftither's  humbk 
means  could  not  afford  him.  A  etory  has  been  told  ot 
Canova  having  first  attracted  ibc  attention  of  the  Falieri 
family  by  his  naving  on  one  occasion,  when  some  orna- 
ment was  unexpectally  wanted  for  tha  Signora's  fable, 
modelled  for  the  purpose  a  lion  in  butter,  which  eicited 
such  admiration  that  the  artist  was  immediately  inqaircl 
after,  and  orders  given  that  he  should  be  brought  for- 
ward. But  it  appears  certain  that  this  anecdote  ia  a  faHe, 
in  so  Far  at  least  as  it  attributes  the  introductioa  of  the 
waiiptor  to  his  early  natron  to  (be  circumstance  in  quu- 
tion.  Pasino,  as  wc  have  said,  had  been  long  known  to 
Bignnr  Fallen,  who  had  also  had  many  occasions  of  re- 
marking the  promising  talents  of  bis  grandson  before  b« 
look  him  into  his  house.*  That  step,  however,  be  ap- 
*  fiV/i'  Memoirs  of  AaWiwo  Canwa,  b"[  J.  S.  MemeC 
ta-«.     Edin.  1825,  pp.  \&3,  Bw.', 


peara  to  have  Rdoptud  with  no  hisher  views,  at  first,  ilian 
merely  that  the  boy's  general  faoiDtiea  might  receive  ?iieh 
cultivation  ai  should  enable  him  to  follow  the  traiio  of 
hi«  father  and  grandfather  with  superior  advanta^s. 
Nor  did  be  probably  entertain  any  other  intentiouB  with 
regard  to  the  future  deatination  of  his  prof  »^,  when,  after 

the  rudiments  of  sculpture  from  an  artist  of  conaiiierable 
eminence  who   then   happened   to   t)e   residing   in   the 
neighbourhood,  Giueeppe  Bemardi,  or  Toretto,  as  he  was 
otherwise  callcsl.     In  Toretto's  workshop,  however,  Ca- 
nova  soon  learned  more  than  it  was  ever  intended  that 
lio  should  acquire.     After  he  had  been  there  somewhat 
above  a  year,  he  one  day  took  an  opporlmiity.  in  his 
master's  absenee,  to  make  m.odei8  of  two  angels  in  clay. 
When  Toretto,  on  his  return  home,  saw  these  figures, 
he  could  scaruily  believe  tliat  they  had  been  executed  by 
liis  pupil,  who  had  hitherto,  iu  fats,  received  lessons 
merely  in  some  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  art. 
Canova  remained  with  Toretto  about  three  ."years,  and 
then  returned  to  his  native  village  and  his  original  ( ~ 
cupation.     But,  fortunately,  Signor  Falieri,  who  now  i 
sided  in  Venice,  seised  prolMibly  by  some  misgivings 
to  the  fitness  of  the  humble  sphere  to  which  he  had  cc 
signed  the  talents  of  his  young  fKend,  after  a  short  tii 
again  sent  htm  an  invitation  to  come  to  him.    To  Venii 
accordingly,  Canova  repared,  being  now  in  his  sixteenth 
year.     From  this  date  it  may  be  considered  that  It  had 
been  filed  that  he  should  become  an  artist.     ""  '^ 
fore   applied   himself  assiduously   to   all   the 
studies.     In  order,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  might 
be  entirely  dependent  on  bia  patron,  although  he  lived  in 
hisjalace,  he  formed  an  engagement  to  give  bis  services 
dunng  the  aHeraooa  to  a.  Sialptat  in  the  dty,  although 
be  got  TO'y'little  for  hia  work.     "  I  laboured,"  says  he, 
an  one  of  hit  letters,*  "for  a  mere  pittance,  but  it  was 
sufBdent;     It  was  the  &mt  of  my  own  resolution ;  and, 
as  I  thMi  flattered  layBelf,  liie  foretaste  of  more  honour- 

■  Memmn  by  Heme*,  ?.  \6S. 
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able  rewsrdB, — for  I  never  thought  of  wealtli."  His 
Jay, therefore,  was  thus  divided ;  the  morning  waa  giicn 
to  study  in  the  academy  or  the  galleries,  the  flftemoon 
vt33  Enent  in  the  workahopr  and  the  evening  was  dcvot&d 
to  the  improvement  of  lua  mhid  in  general  knowledge. 
The  first  eotnmisaion  which  Canova  ever  obtaJacd  was 
from  a  Venetian  nobleman,  for  two  baskets  containing 
fruita  and  flowers.  This,  his  earliest  perfomuuice,  ii 
still  to  be  seen  at  Venice  ;  but  it  is  not  thought  to  giie 
much  promise  of  the  excellence  which  he  aftemarda  »<• 
tained.  After  this  he  proceeded  to  the  execution  of » 
groupe  on  the  subject  of  Orpheus  und  Eurydice,  for 
Signor  Falieri  ;  but  this  he  did  not  finish  till  many  yesrs 
afterwards.  Meantime  hedetennined  to  set  up  in  misine» 
for  himself;  and  the  first  workshop  of  this  jn^eat  sculpwr 
was  a  small  groand  cell  in  the  Monastery  of  tbeAogustine 
Friars,  the  use  of  which  he  obtained  by  a  grant  from  the 
brotherhood.  In  this  humble  and  obscure  apartmeol 
Canova  wrought  for  four  years.  But,  although  notaucti 
noticed  by  the  world  during  this  period,  his  mind  wss  all 
the  while  making  rapid  progress  in  the  study  and  master}' 
of  his  art.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  left  entirely  in  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  reflec- 
tions, he  first  began  to  porccivc  the  necessity  of  foundios 
the  studj'  oi'  art  upon  the  study  of  natui-e,  in  opposition 
to  the  notion  which  then  prevailed  that  certain  eseomed 
principles  and  rules  of  operation  were  alone  to  be  Bttended 
to.  As  BOOT)  as  this  new  view  dawned  upon  his  mind 
he  hastened  to  regulate  his  studies  in  coaformity  to  it 
Instead  of  merely  examining  and  eo|)ying  the  -woi^  of 
other  sculptors,  he  resorted  for  every  part  of  his  art  to 
the  works  of  nature.  He  studied  anatomy.  He  attended 
the  public  spectacles  and  the  theatres,  that  he  might 
catch  the  finest  attitudes  of  the  human  figure  from  the 
living  exhibition.  In  walkbg  the  streets,  in  like  manner, 
his  eye  was  constantly  on  the  watch  to  catch  new-  forms 
of  grace  and  power  from  the  moving  life  around  him. 
His  art  now  became  mora  \i«n  ever  the  sole  object  for 
which  he  lived.  Ho  \MiiQ'«^*t^''^'"^"™s»M,"«hich 
'•e  strictly  observed,  nevci  WYMaa.4a.-j  •wK'CmKa.  -^^^ 


lag  some  progress,  or  to  retire  fa  rest  till  ho  had  jiroduccd 
some  design.  In  the  mean  time  Le  obo  pursued  wiih 
ardour  his  studies  in  general  knowledge,  especially  in 
those  branches  which  he  conceived  to  bo  most  important 
to  liicn  in  his  profession,  such  as  poctiy,  antiquities,  his- 
tory, and  the  Greek  and  Romnn  classics,  ivhicb,  however, 
he  could  onir  read  through  the  medium  of  translations. 
lie  also  studied  the  French  and  Spanish  languages.  All 
this  lime,  however,  as  we  haie  mentioned,  he  was  very 
little  known.  The  first  pGrformancc  by  which  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  his  fellovr-citizens  was  his  finished 
prroupo  of  Orpheus  and  EuiTdice,  which  he  exhibited  In 
177G.  Immediately  after  this  orders  began  to  Hom'  in 
upon  him,  and  he  goon  removed  to  a  better  workshop. 
In  1780  the  Venctinn  senate  bestowed  upon  him  a  pen- 
sion of  300  ducats  (about  GO'.),  in  order  tliat  he  might 
have  it  in  his  power  to  go  to  fioish  his  studies  at  Kouic. 
From  this  time  the  ecclesiastJcnl  capital  became  bis  chief 
residence.  On  his  first  arrival  there,  ho«ever,  his  novel 
principles  of  art  revolted  all  the  established  authorities  in 
Biich  matters  ;  and  for  a  long  time  his  works  were  the 
ridicule  both  of  connoisseurs  aud  of  his  brother  sculpfors. 
It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1800  thut  Canovn's  merits 
were  fully  and  generally  recognised.  From  this  time, 
however,  till  his  death,  in  1822,  he  stood  in  universal 
estimation  in  the  first  rank  of  his  ai-t,  und  received  all  the 
honours  that  the  admiration  of  the  world  could  bestow 
upon  him,  as  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  lliat  had  ap- 
[)eared  in  modem  times. 

The  last  person  we  shall  mention  under  tliis  head  is 
our  countryman,  Thomas  Bkwick,  so  deservedly  cele- 
brated for  his  admirable  per formances  in  wood-eng raving, 
on  art  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  not  so  much 
the  improver  as  the  reviver,  or  re-inventor.  Bewick 
was  bom  in  the  year  1753,  at  a  village  called  Cherry- 
burn,  in  Nortliumbcrland.  From  his  earliest  years  he 
delighted  above  all  thinns  in  observing  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals; and  it  was  his  fondness  for  this  study  that  gas ftvxs-i, 
while  he  w»s  j'et  a  bov,  to  his  fitsl  aUi;in^\a  vti  i\«w- 
ing.     Long  before  he  h^  ever  recdvei  bjvj  '■m&'i.'ca'i'Cvaii. 


inuD   nuu   uuwen.      iiua,    iii>    oousi    uorHR 

■till  to  be  Been  at  Venice ;  but  it  U  not  tliou^ 
•niieh  pronibe  of  the  excellence  which  he  aftei 
Isined.  After  this  be  proceeded  to  the  exeo 
ICToupe  <Hi  the  mibjcct  of  Oqiheni  and  Eur 
Signor  Folieri  ;  but  this  he  did  not  finish  till  oi 
■ftenrBrds.  Meantime  he  detennined  to  set  up  ii 
tor  binuelf;  aad  the  first  workshop  of  this  gmi 
mg  ft  smiU  groani  cell  in  the  Monaiteiy  of  tbe . 
Friars,  the  use  of  which  he  obtiuned  hy  a  granl 
brotherhood.  In  this  humble  kihI  obacure  i 
Canova  wrought  for  four  yem.  But,  although 
noticed  bj  the  world  during  this  period,  his  tail 
the  while  mailing  rapid  prognaa  b  the  study  an' 
of  bis  art.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  left  entin 
purauit  of  exceUmce  to  tbe  guidance  of  bis  ov 
tioai,  he  first  b^an  to  perceive  the  necessity  oi 
the  studj  of  art  upon  the  study  of  nsture,  m  < 
to  die  notion  which  then  prevailed  that  ccrtaii 
prindples  and  rules  of  operation  were  altme  to  be 


ng  some  progrcaa,  or  to  retire  to  rest  till  hebttd  produced 
OQie  design.  In  the  rnenn  time  he  also  pursued  with 
rdour  his  studies  in  general  knowledge,  especiftUj-  in 
hose  branches  which  he  conceived  to  bo  most  imports^it 
o  liim  in  his  profcsaion,  such  as  poetry,  antiquities,  his- 
ory,  and  the  Gitek  and  Roman  cmssics,  which,  however, 
iG  could  onlr  read  through  the  medium  of  tRuislBtions. 
ie  also  studied  the  Frcjich  and  Spanish  langiuges.  Alt 
his  time,  hovrcver,  as  we  hare  mentioned,  he  was  very 
ittle  known.  Tlie  first  porfonnanco  by  which  he  at- 
ractod  the  notice  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  his  finished 


i])Ou  him,  and  he  soon  removed  to  a  better  workshop, 
in  17S0  the  Venetian  senate  bestowed  upon  him  a  pen- 
ion  of  300  ducats  (about  GOl.),  m  order  that  he  might 
lave  it  in  his  power  to  go  to  iinish  his  studies  at  Rome. 
Trom  this  time  the  ecclesiastical  capital  became  his  chief 
esidence.  On  hia  fiiEt  arrival  there,  however,  his  novel 
irinciples  of  art  revolted  oH  the  established  authorities  in 
uE'h  matters ;  and  for  a  long  time  his  works  were  the 
idicule  both  of  connoisseurs  and  of  his  brother  sculptors. 
;t  was  not  till  about  the  year  ISOO  that  Canova's  merits 
vere  fully  and  generally  recc^ised.  Prom  this  time, 
lowcvcr,  till  his  death,  in  18-22,  he  stood  in  univereal 
stlmation  in  Ihc  first  rank  of  his  art,  and  received  all  the 
lonours  that  the  admiration  of  the  world  could  bcstow 
ipon  him,  as  one  of  the  greatest  sciiiplors  tliat  had  op- 
)earcd  in  modem  times. 

The  last  person  we  shall  mention  under  this  head  is 
lur  countryman,  TnouAs  Bewick,  so  deservedly  cele- 
irated  for  his  admirable  perfonnances  in  wood-engraving, 
n  art  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  not  so  much 
he  imjii-over  as  the  rcvivsr,  or  re-inventor.  Bewick 
vas  bom  in  the  year  1753,  at  a  village  called  Cherry- 
lurn,  in  Nortlwmberland.  From  hia  earliest  years  he 
lelighted  above  all  thino^a  in  observing  the  habits  of  ani- 
nals;  and  it  was  his  fondness  forthis  study  that  gave  rise, 
vhilc  he  was  yet  a  boy,  to  irta  finrt.  «.'ft)«ii^\ii  "-ai.  *aw«- 
1^.     Long  before  he  had  kshx  nxAwfA.  vss^  wi&V'iK.'wi^ 
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boy  executed  them  with  bo  luiich  accurarj',  and  a  i 
10  greatly  beyond  what  had  usually  been  atlaiDed  in 
speciea  of  work,  that  Mr.  Biclby  <<amest]y  advised  tun 
to  give  his  chief 'ntlention  henceforward  to  wood-engraving, 
and  to  make  it  his  profee^on.  At  this  time  the  art  n 
question  hadfallen  into  the  lowest  repute.  Yet  it  lad 
by  no  means  been  always  so.  Jn  foncer  times  it  had  boi 
counted  several  distinguished  names  among  its  cultivaloB, 
and  had  reached  a  very  striking  degree  of  effeel  in  bodk 
of  its  productions.  About  the  end  of  the  fiHeenth  nn- 
tuiy,  the  celebrated  pointer  Albert  Durer,  who  was  »1» 
eminent  us  a  copner-plate  engraver,  practised  nitlinf 
in  wood.  When  the  art  was  Bret  introduced  it  was  em- 
ployed  chiefly  to  furnish  ornamental  borders  for  the  titif- 
pages  of  Ijooks ;  and  these  decorations  were  in  geneni 
merely  broad  stripes  of  black,  enlivened  by  a  few  Hmph 
figures,  such  as  circles  or  hearts,  which  were  left  wbitt 
upon  a  dark  ground,  by  ijeing,  not  r^sed,  but  scoapcdoot 
hi  the  wood.  In  the  same  manner,  when  any  object, 
the  shape  of  a  human  or  of  any  other  being,  for  instinK, 
was  to  be  repretented,  it  was  the  practice  merely  to  od 
away  the  block  according  to  the  requisite  outline,  leavinc 
all  the  space  within  untonched,  so  that  when  inked  »« 
applied  to  the  paper,  it  left  its  impression  in  a  blol  of 
unrelieved  and  uniform  blackness  throughout :  the  ractuB 
of  the  devil,  in  particular,  used  ollen  to  be  exhibited  in 
this  sable,  and,  as  many  no  doubt  deemed  it  in  this  ctx. 
peculiarly  suitable,  guise.  It  soon,  however,  became  usual 
to  introduce  white  lines,  effected,  of  course,  by  tbe  e«T 
process  of  merely  cutting  nooves  in  the  wood,  to  uNn 
the  shades  at  the  knees,  shoulders,  and  other  parts  of  Ae 
figure  ;  and  this  improvement  made  the  reprcsentatio 
both  less  sombre  and  more  natural.  At  a  etiil  h-te 
period  the  outline  alone  and  the  shaded  parts  were  kfl 
prominent.  This  may  be  considered  to  have  been  A* 
commencement  of  the  esisting  style  of  the  art.  Bat  the 
period  dining  which  wood-engraving  was  carried  to  tf* 
greatest  perfection  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  lii- 
teenth  century,  when  &  twAinA  ■»!»»  lifias*^  \vj  mom  of 
tbo  more  eminent  (fftista,'wV\<Jb(p.-ie^»'i^i«"^*wisjram««. 


an  effect  unattaincd  by  their  predecessors,  and  whicL  the 
best  productions  of  aucceedmg  times  imve  perhajis  scflvcely 
surpassed.  This  vas  the  method  of  cross-hatching,  or 
the  cutting  the  wood  into  ft  congeries  of  squares  or 
lozenges  by  two  series  of  prominent  lines  running  trans- 
versely to  ciich  other.  By  this  means  they  produced  not 
only  shading,  but  gradations  of  shading,  with   as  much 


perfection  as  b  done  in  copper-plate  engraving ;  for  the 
'iffcrent  parts  of  the  picture  had  only  to  be  hatched  more 
-  less  closely,  according  as  they  were  intended  to  be 


dark  or  light.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  carving  these 
crossing  luies  upon  the  wood  must  have  been  exceedingly 
great ;  and  inaeed  it  has  betm  supposed  by  some  that 
the  effect  in  question  was  produced  by  the  ])aper  being 
impressed,  not  upon  one,  but  upon  two  blocks  success- 
ively. The  method  of  cross-hatching  in  wood  has,  at  all 
events,  been  long  abandoned ;  but  some  attempts  that 
have  been  made  in  very  recent  times  have  shewn  that  it 
is  perfectly  practicable  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  in 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  by  a  single  block,  altliou^h 
ol  the  expense  of  extraordinary  laboui"  and  skill.  If  the 
old  method  had  consisted  in  any  such  half-mechanical 
process  as  the  application  of  successive  blocks,  it  probably 
would  not  have  fallen  go  completely  into  oblivion.  The 
extraordinary  peins  it  cost  and  the  time  it  consumed 
occasioned  its  disuse. 

When  the  practice  of  cross-hatching  was  abandoned, 
however,  wood-engraving  may  l)c  siid  to  have  ceased  to 
be  cullii-Dtcd  as  an  art.  In  this  country  in  particuliir  it 
was  seldora  resorted  to  except  to  furnish  a  few  of  the 
simple  ornaments  used  in  common  printing,  such  as  a 
border  for  the  title-page,  a  tail-piece,  or  a  ccMTse  cut  to 
put  at  the  head  of  a  street  ballad.  From  this  state  of 
contempt  it  was  raised  again  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  by  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  tbe  individual 
the  mentioQ  of  whose  name  has  given  occasion  to  this 
brief  sketdi  of  its  history,  and  who,  by  his  labours  in  its 
cultivation  and  improvemeat,  raised  himself  also  from  ob- 
scuiity  to  dittittction.  According  to  VLt.  ffiaWg'a  ai-ote, 
Bewick  prob^^  ooatiaaed  t'igivemacboi.Na&^'>-^'^^''^i^ 
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to  oittiijg  in  wood  during  the  reruainder  of  hi*  appitU' 
ticFxIiip.  Ab  soon  as  it  was  over  he  repaired  to  LdimIdb, 
where  he  went  into  the  cinplojment  of  a  iiermn  wbo 
practised  this  tntde,  eu:4  as  it  then  existed,  somewfacn 
IB  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatton  Garden.  It  is  probaUe, 
hoveier,  that  he  wkhi  foimd  he  was  not  likely  to  Icus 
much  fr«n  his  new  master ;  for,  in  a  yery  short  time,  be 
returned  to  the  eountry.  With  his  tasie,  too,  ftir  nmJ 
■   ■       ■  Jf  nature,be 

leh  interesl. 

When  Mr.  Bielby,  therefore,  now  offe-ed  to  take  him  inW 
partnership,  he  at  once  resolved  to  retrace  his  slepa  to 
Newcastle.  Nor  even  after  he  had  obttuoed  his  highfil 
oriebrttjr  did  he  ever  again  think  of  establishing  hiiu^ 
in  the  metropolis.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  hia  life  in 
his  native  distrirt. 

The  first  spedmen  of  his  talents  hy  which  Bevidi 
made  himself  known  was  a  cut  of  on  old  hound ,  whifb, 
beine  laid  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  obtained  a  prize 
which  they  had  that  year  offered  fin'  the  best  wood- 
engTaving.  This  was  in  1775.  The  block  bad' facta 
cut  for  an  edition  of  Gay's  Faibles,  whi<^  bad  been  pro- 
jected some  time  before  by  Mr.  Thomas  Saint,  Hie  [winter 
of  tliR  Newcasilo  Courant.  The  work  itself  appeared  in 
1773,  and  immediately  attracted  general  attentjon  by  d* 
striking  superiority  of  its  embellishments,  which  were  ill 
from  wood-cuts  executed  by  Bewick  and  his  yoBoper 
brother  John,  who,  when  Bielby  and  he  entered  u>lt> 
partnership,  had  become  their  apprentice.  From  this 
time  tiie  reputation  of  the  artist  went  on  inoreaan^ 
steadily,  and  he  produced  a  succession  of  works  which 
very  soon   gave   altogether  a  new  character   to   his  art 

The  work,  however,  which  established  his  fame  was 
his  History  of  Quadrupeds,  which  appeared  in  1790. 
He  hod  been  employed  many  years  in  preparing  this 
publication,  all  the  cuts  in  which  were  not  only  engrawd 
oy  /limself  or  hw  brother,  but  were  all  copied  from  hi» 
own  dmwincs.  He  \ibA  coWnwiei.  \n  isdyvJite  his  early 
talent   tor    the   deUneMiOR   rf   an\mxis  VvCn  >ik«vmM 


Go 

induEtrj,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  sketches  of 
a]l  Ihe  striking;  specimens  that  eaiiie  under  his  notii^e  ; 
while,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  representations  of 
those  of  greater  rarity,  he  never  failed  to  lieit  whatevar 
menageries  come  to  Newcastle,  and  there  to  draw  ihem 
from  the  life.  His  asgiduous  studies  front  naturo  nci 
doubt  greatlj  contributed  to  the  excellence  of  the  cuts  in 
the  History  of  Qiiadrupeda.  Many  of  the  vignettes 
also,  nitli  which  tins  publication  was  adorned  had  un- 
comraon  merit  aa  original  sketches ;  for  Bewick  did  not 
confine  his  attempts  with  his  pendl  to  the  mere  delinea- 
tion of  animals. 

Bat  Bewick  was  principully  indebted  for  the  great 
soperiorily  of  his  productions  over  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors to  an  entirdy  new  mode  of  operation,  wnieh 
he  introduced  into  the  art.  The  secret  of  (he  old 
method  of  cross-batching,  us  we  have  mentioned,  had 
been  long  lost,  or,  at  least,  it  had  been  entirely  abandoned 
from  the  estraordioary  difficulty  of  the  only  known 
manner  of  practising  it.  But  Bewick  produced  nearly 
the  same  efiects  hy  another  and  much  slmplor  cou- 
trivance.  Till  his  time,  the  block,  when  prepared  for 
the  press,  presented  only  two  varicttea  of  aurlace ;  the 
parts  which  were  intended  to  receive  the  ink  and  make 
the  impression  beii^  left  in  relief,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  wood  was  cut  away  to  so  great  a  depth  as  entirely 
to  prevent  It  from  touching  the  paper.  The  consequence 
WRs,  that  the  dark  iiortions  of  the  engraving  were  all  of 
one  shade,  while  the  only  other  colour  introduced  was 
the  pure  white  of  the  paper.  But  Bewick  effected  m 
variety  of  tints,  and  thereby  a  much  truer  and  more 
natural  perspective,  by  leaving  certain  parts  of  his  blocks 
not  quite  so  prominent  as  those  that  were  intended  to 
produce  the  darkest  lines,  while  at  the  some  time  he  did 
not  lower  them  so  much  as  altogetlier  to  prevent  thera  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  paper  when  applied  to  take 
oft' the  cut.  The  portions  ot  tne  surface  which  were  left 
in  this  state  communicated  on  impression  varying  in  dc])th 
of  shade  according  to  the  degree  iu  whicb  Ibc  -w^^A  -viK 
scooped  away ;  and  the  cut  thus  w,\vAft\»i  m'^ksvi  ^j^ 
ptper  all  the  gradatiotu  to  be  foan&  Mi  ».  co'j'jrat-'J*'*' 


'«iigravijnu;.     It  19  Eaid  tlmt  this   improvement  was   fiM     J 
unvested  to  Bewick  by  his  friend,    the  late  Mr.  W, 
Bulmer   (afwrwanla  the  eminent  Iiondon  printer},  nha 
wft9  a.  uative  of  Northumberland  as  well  as  himself,  and, 
serving  his  apprenticeship   in   Newcastle    at    the   same      | 
time,  vsed  always  to  take  off  the  proofs  of  Bewick's  cuD,      I 
To  die  skill  anJ  contrivance  of  the  artist  himself,  hov-     1. 
ever,  we  are  doubtless  to  ascribe  the  tirst  application  and 
practical  demonstration  of  the  new  mcthoa,  as  well  it 
the  subsequent   improvements  by  which   he  cventiulljr 
gave  to  it   probably  all  the   [lerfection  of  n'hich  it  ii 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  sketch  like  this  to  follow 
up  what  lias  been  said  by  a  catalt^ue  of  the  various  worij 
which  Mr.  Bewick  gave  to  the  world,  after  the  period  io 
his  history  at  which  wc  arc  now  arrived,  or  which  made 
Iheir  appearance  illustrated  by  his  cmbelliahinetits.  We 
have  traced  the  step*  by  wliieh  he  rose,  throi^h  the 
dbrce  of  hia  own  talents  and  industry,  to  the  head  of  hit 
profession ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  pui- 
suo  his  career  farther.  Suffice  it  to  my,  ttiat  he  ample 
sustained  throughout  the  repuinder  of  his  long-  life  iIk 
promise  of  his  early  progress.  No  man  was  ever  morr 
devoted  to  his  profession.  Its  labours  were  as  much  hit 
enjoyment  as  his  business.  He  was  always  an  early 
riser ;  and  from  the  hour  at  which  he  got  out  of  bed  tiU 
evening  he  was  |:cnerally  to  be  found  at  worii,  and 
whistling  merrily  nil  the  while,  for  what  are  called  the 
pleasures  of  society  he  cared  very  Utile ;  his  social  houn 
were  passed  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  or  occasionally 
among  a  small  number  of  select  friends  when  the  task  M 
the  da^  was  done.  Every  thing  in  the  least  d^rce  savour- 
ing ol  elftminate  indulgence  he  despised.  His  ordinary 
ex-ercisc  was  walking ;  but  he  was  tond  of  all  the  manly 
and  invigorating  six>rts  of  the  country,  and  desired  no 
better  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  the  workshop  than  en 
occasional  larticipation  in  such  cheap  and  simple  amuse- 
ments, Tne  whole  economy  of  his  life  was  regulated 
upon  n  principle  of  ligiA  tem^raMe,  aa^^U  as  of  the 

most  steady  and  peirecvering  «s.feWioYv.    W'i «»*  ^«nag!b. 

^We  at  a  If  times  for  the  iwAemJioiv  ^^^^Q  *'^*^  \>a  «». 


and  drank ;  and  in  respect  to  other 
such  a  coDtempt  for  luxury,  that  ' 
in  the  depth  of  vrinter,  with  the 
open,  though  in  consequenee  he 


indifference  of  a  philosopher.  The  number  of  works  which 
hJE  unwesricd  application  produced  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, extraordinarily  great.  But  he  did  not  confine 
his  studies  and  perfomianccs  merely  to  the  art  in  which 
he  has  chiefly  eumed  hia  fame.  lie  made  himself  com- 
petently acquainted  with  various  branches  of  knowledge ; 
and  with  natural  hisloty  in  particular  ho  was  intimately 
conversant.  He  also  engraved  occBsiooally  on  copper  as 
well  as  on  wood.  Even  the  greater  leisure  which  he 
was  obliged  to  allow  himself  durinc  the  few  last  years  of 
his  life,  when  the  infirmities  of  old  age  compelled  him 
partially  to  relinquish  hia  professional  labours,  w  as  not 
given  up  to  mere  idleness.  He  availed  himself  of  this 
release  from  his  ordinary  occupations  to  write  a  memoir 
of  his  own  life,  which  is  said  to  be  composed  with  much 
minuteness  of  delail,  and  to  be  of  consideruble  cslent.* 
But  to  the  very  last  hour  of  his  existence  his  art  con- 
tinued to  occupy  his  thoughts.  His  last  undertaking — - 
directed,  like  most  of  those  by  which  it  had  heen  pre- 
ceded, mainly  by  an  anxiety  for  the  difliision  of  souud 
knowledge  and  morality — wos  the  preparation  of  a  series 
of  cuts  for  the  labouring  part  ol'  Uie  population,  which 
might  supplant  the  tasteless  and  often  comiplingr  prints 
usually  found  among  the  embellishments  of  the  cottage  ; 
and  a  proof  impression  of  the  first  of  this  intended  collec- 
tion, a  cut  of  an  old  horse,  headiog  on  address  against 
cruelty  to  animals,  was  brought  to  him  only  two  or  three 
days  before  his  death.  This  eminent  artist  and  exccltent 
man  died  on  the  ath  of  November,  1828,  in  the  76th 
year  of  hia  age. 

•  In  die  aeoannt  of  Bewick  in  vol,  xiv.  of  &e  k««o.*. 
.ography,  to  which  we  hftvc  " 
w  matemis  of  tUf  tketcb. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 


Tna  individuals  wilh  whom  our  three  last  chapters  bam 
beca  occupied  have  not  earned  their  distinction  hj  ih 
oallivation  of  any  branch  of  what  is  properly  calU 
Mnence  or  literature ;  hut  their  lives  do  not  od  that  ■>■ 
«cnuit  fumiah  us  with  less  suiUble  illustradons  of  the  ait- 
wet  of  the  preseitt  work.  Our  olyect  is  to  incidcMe  Ae 
.mportance,  to  demonstrate  the  practiraMity,  4aid  to  pcM 
■out  the  method,  sf  intellectual  improveineiit  genenilj; 
aod  especially  to  make  the  young  reader  understand  and 
feel,  by  an  army  of  eiamides  t^ken  frmi  every  <»Ddi1inR 
of  society  aiid  every  «'Blk  of  mental  eiertion,  thaL  iii 
the  pursuit  of  any  description  of  kno«  ledge,  no  difficuliie 
arising  from  e%teraBl  cu-tiimstaiitos  fan  eventually  reiusl 
a  Meady  determination  to  eiod ;  bo  th«t  a  man's  sueew 
or  failure  in  aueh  an  attempt  depends,  is  bot,  Bore  »fM 
himself  than  HpOD  any  circumstances  in  wU^  lire  n*f  be 
placed.  jThOTerer,  therdi»e,  we  have  bean  ' '  " 
find  B  case  of  eilraordiBary  ottunmesta  made  ' 


intellectual  cultivation,  ' 
d,  whether  it  wa 
;uiabed  himself  in 


illy  r^ree*  all  eodeovwr  a 


.  ,  . ,  -  -«hip,  or  ■ 

art.  What  we  have  wi^ed  to  establish  and  aake  en- 
dent  is,  the  power  which  every  man  really  desireai  ef 
cducntion  has,  in  the  absence  of  all  aid  from  others,  to 
edacate  iiimself ;  and  U«.t  Ihia  power  ia  not  confined  to 
the  caw  of  any  paiticulu  aixt  <A  »c»»uicmin,\.,  Imt  ei 
in  oeariy  an  equal  degree  U  w«?i4  ^  ww^ 
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knowledge  or  skili  of  which  any  one  may  be  ambitious 
to  possess  himself.     And  a   niorDent's  consideration  will 


if  poverty  and  neglect,  who  have  been  event- 
ually most  successful  in  their  efforts  to  educate  them- 
selves, been  saved  trom,  had  they  all  possessed  such  an 
assurance  as  these  examples  are  calculated  to  afford,  that 
many  others  had  triumphed  in  the  same  or  a  harder 
struggle  before  them  1  Would  not  this  of  itself  have 
helped  to  smooth  the  roughest  of  their  diificultiea,  and 
carried  them  forward  on  feeir  way  with  new  strength, 
even  when  their  hearts  were  most  ready  to  bji  them  ? 
Nay,  how  many  might  not  such  an  assurance  have  led  to 
high  athunments,  and  perhaps  to  'achievements  henefidaj 
to  themselves  and  to  mankind,  in  some  ,'one  of  the  vft- 
riouB  paths  of  intellectual  entorjirise,  who,  frightened  by 
the  apprehended  arduousiess  of  the  task,  have  either 
never  made  an  attempt  to  ematicipalo  themselves  from 
the  ignorance  in  which  they  were  reared,  or,  havinR 
begun  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  have  stopped  in  their 
career  ere  they  had  made  any  considerable  progress  ? 
Nor  let  it  be  said  that  tbe  mere  force  of  talent,  where  it 
really  eiista,  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  overcome  every- 
thing that  may  tend  to  repress  it.  Even  genius  of  the 
highest  order  is  oAcn  diffident,  and  easily  dismayed;  its 
quickness  of  sensibili^  makes  it  apprehensive,  and  prone 
both  to  exaggerate  difficulties  where  they  do  exist,  and 
to  create  them  where  they  do  not.  On  these  accounts  it 
frequently  needs  encouragement  where  a  coarser  nature, 
and  faculties  of  immeasurably  less  real  power,  might 
safely  be  lefl  to  make  their  way  without  any  pains  being 
taken  to  inviaiorate  or  sustain  their  possessor's  coniidenDe 
of  success.  We  cannot  then  doubt  the  uselulncss  of  di- 
versifying our  illustrations  as  much  as  possible  by  select- 
ing: them  from  all  tbe  diflereut  departments  of  biography. 
TVe  would  offer  to  every  aspirant,  in  every  line  of  intel- 
lectual pursuit,  sn  example  by  whic^hc  tnav  a^-Xea^Xfii^ 
l/iat  he  w  Betting  oat  upon  no  imprac^CEL'Q^  or  \i\"ive^t^» 
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unaccomplished  journey,  but  that  n  road  as  difficul 
aa  his  orni,  if  not  the  very  same,  has  been  travelled  bj 
another  boforo  him.  Whether,  therefore,  it  be  literatur 
or  srienee,  or  any  branch  of  tat,  in  which  it  is  his  dcsir 
to  uocoinpUsb  himaelf,  let  him  he  as  destitute  at  tbo  com 
mcnccmcnt  of  his  career  of  all  the  ordinary  means  fi 
instruction  as  ho  may,  here  is  his  assurance  that  the  wa; 
is  still  open  to  him,  not  only  to  mediocrity  of  attaiama] 
in  his  chosen  pursuit,  but  even,  it  nmy  be,  to  the  higbes 
distinction. 

We  propose  now  to  notice  a  few  of  the  moro  remark 
uble  instances,  not  already  adverted  to,  in  whieh  a  geniu; 
for  another  of  the  fine  arts.  Poetry,  which  is,  howeter 
at  the  same  time,  a  department  of  literature  also,  hai 
burst  through  all  the  impodioimts  of  an  unfiivourabli 
worldly  lot,  and  prompted  its  possessor  to  the  succesfu 
pursuit  of  that  educadon  which  here,  as  everywhere  else 
can  alone  enable  even  tho  most  estraordinary  nalin 
powers  of  mind  to  produce  anything  of  much  value.  Fo; 
It  is  certainly  a  very  unfounded,  though  by  no  means  ai 
uncommon  notion,  that  the  case  of  poetic  talent  fonu! 
an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  anu  that  to  be  a  grta 
piiet  a  mau  has  only  to  be  bom  surrli.  There  is  no  in 
stance  on  record  of  an  individual  cither  Ecctn-ing  or  dc 
»>rving  any  considerable  or  permanent  distinction  bv  hi 
]>oetiail  productions,  who  had  not  stored  his  mind  will 
much  and  various  knowledge, — in  other  worda,  who  bo( 
not  educated  himself  well,  althotytb  never,  it  maybe 
matriculated  in  any  university.  The  germ  of  a  gcniu 
■      '         odouV     -    --'    --     --"-   '■ 


for  poetry  has  no  doubt  sometimes  made  its  appcoranC" 
in  individuals  nearly  altogetlier  uneducated  ;  but  when 
is  to  be  found  the  case  of  this  description  in  which  thi 
seed,  so  buried  in  an  uncultivated  soil,  has  ever  growi 
lo  anything  worth  the  Kathering?  It  is  indeed  verj 
much  to  he  apprehended  that  this  mistaken  notion  ii 
regard  to  the  uaelessness  of  education  lo  a  poet,  whicl 
is  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  amount  to  a  belief  tha: 
a  poet  is  actually  spoileA  \i\  \«-m^  cAwatod,  has  not  un- 
frequently  bad  the  effeclD*  Y^cvcn'Ci»?.Y^^™a-«\ni%Al 
or  supposed,  themBe\vca  to  bo  ^twA  NViftv  v>«™.  ■7^'= 
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from  enerting  themselves  with  bo  much  ardour  and  per- 
severance as  they  otherwise  might  have  done  in  the 
general  culKvation  of  their  faculties,  or  even,  in  some 
cas<»,  from  making  any  such  Attempt  at  all.  Some  poets 
of  tlie  humbler  doss,  at  any  rate,  niight  probably  be 
mentioned,  who  would  have  written  better  if  they  had 
taken  more  psina  to  add  other  Requirements  to  their 
talent  for  versitying.  We  had  in  this  country,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  r  famous  populBr  writer,  named 
JoHH  Taii:OR,  but  who  was  generally  called  the  Water 
Poet,  from  the  oecupatlon  by  nhich  he  won  his  iiveli* 
hood,  wliith  was  that  of  a  waterman.  Taylor,  whoao 
parents  were  poor  people,  had  learned  a  very  little  Latin 
nt  a  school  in  the  city  olGltHJcester,  where  he  was  bom ; 
but  this,  which  was  in  truth  merely  a  few  pages  of  the 
rudiments  rciy  impci-fectly  conned,  he  soon  &rgot,  and 
be  never  attempted  to  recover  it.  Yet  he  showed  consi- 
derable industry  in  tugging  rhymes,  both  while  engaged 
in  the  laborious  employment  we  have  mentioned,  end  at 
an  after  period,  when  he  kept  a  victualling-house  at 
Osford,  During  the  civil  wars  he  published  a  great 
many  efiuaions  on  tlie  royalLst  side  of  the  question,  eome 
of  which  show  considerable  powers  of  humour,  and  give 
ground  for  believing  that,  with  more  study  and  a  lai^r 
acquaintance  with  literature,  the  author  would  have  pro- 
duced compositions  of  niucli  greater  value.  The  mention 
of  Taylor  reminds  us  of  another  wateNpoel,  Ak-tonio 
BiAHCBi,  a  CDinmoD  Venetian  gondolier,  whose  epic, 
entitled  '  David,  King  of  Israel,'  in  twelve  cantos,  made 
its  i^pearance  Bt  Venice  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
centiiiy.  From  the  accounts,  however,  given  of  this 
poem,  which  is  written  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  notwithstanding  the  provincial  and  unclassioU 
character  of  the  laneuagc,  a  work  of  a  very  superior  order 
to  any^ing  that  the  English  waterman  ever  produced, 
both  in  genius  and  in  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of 
the  authoi'R  reeding  and  information.  Bianchi  after- 
n-ards  published  a  critical  tract,  wtudi  vsa  de^m^A  \)i 
display  coiuidwaiUe  ability.  But  an  acapwnto.w*i  &■»«& 
with  the  jooet  duuic  poetical  prodacAonft  t>i  "iia":  •i's>i».- 
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try  ie,  or  was,  far  from  uncommon  amoog  tlutVfl 

Edoliers.  &ir  J.  Cuni  Hubhoiue,  in  the  an 
fourth  csDto  of  '  Childe  Harold's  Filgrit 
teltB  ua  that  many  portions  of  Tae«o's  '  Jenistdeni 
to  be  familiar  to  most  of  them,  and  that  editions 
entire  poem,  translated  intii  the  Venetian  dialect 
formerly  in  general  tirrulation.  On  one  ocean 
January,  1817,  be  mentions  that  he  himself,  accoioj 
by  Lord  Byron  and  another  EnglbhmaD,  went 
idand  a  short  way  from  the  city  in  a  boat  rowed  1 
men,  one  of  whom  was  a  caipenler  and  the  other : 
dolier,  the  former  of  whom  placed  himself  at  lb* 
the  latter  at  the  stem.  "  A  little  after  leaving  tbi 
of  the  Piazetta,"  continues  the  account,  "  they  ba 
ting,  and  cootiuued  their  exercise  until  we  arrived 
island,  They  gave  us,  among  other  essays,  the  d( 
Clorinda,  and  the  palace  of  Armida;  and  did  nt 
the  Venetian,  but  the  Tuscan  verses.  The  otrp 
however,  who  was  the  cleverer  of  the  two,  and  wi 
queotly  obliged  to  prompt  his  companion,  told  « 
He  could  treaulatethe  original,  lie  added,  that  hi 
ung  almost  three  hundred  stonzuf,  but  hud  not 
(mn-bin  was  the  word  he  used)  to  learn  any  mora, 
ung  what  he  already  knew  :  a  man  must  Have  idl 
on  bis  hands  to  acquire,  or  to  repeat,  and,  said  At 
letlow,  '  Look  at  my  clothes  and  at  me ;  I  am  stwri 
Bianchi,  we  ought  to  add,  was  also  the  author  of 
cond  poem,  of  considerable  extent,  entitled  ■  Sol 
or  the  Temple,'  as  well  as  of  several  minor  tvodne 
In  our  own  country  we  have  had  many  wntera  ol 
who  have  arisen  among  the  ranks  of  the  labouring^ 
lation,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Bums,  no  gra*t 
Pe^lu^ls  the  name  that  should  be  placed  next  to  i 
Bums  is  that  of  bis  countryman,  Allan  Ramba 
author  of  the  Gentle  Sheph^,  certainly  one  of  tb 
natural,  if  not  moat  poetical,  pastorals  to  be  found  i 
hnpiage.  Ramsay  was  the  son  of  one  of  th«  oo 
woAmen  in  tte  Icad-mmea  \ft\<m5.n^  to  the  E 
Hopetoun,  in  the  soutYi  oi  Sctfioni-,  »iA,»t  wm^ 
Btraigth  penmttod,  W  ■«»  ^^M^^'i  •a«^^»r^ 


minos  OS  a  wosbev  of  ore.  What  education  be  hid  he 
mu£t  have  obtained  at  the  village  school,  and  it  probably 
extended  little  bcjrond  the  clf^ments  of  reading  and  writing. 
Having  come  to  Edinburgh  about  the  j-ear  1700,  when 
he  waa  fifteen  ycara  oi'  age,  be  entered  upon  hU  appren- 
ticeship to  a  barber ;  and  this  profession  he  afterwards 
exercised  in  that  city  for  many  years.  Like  John  Foicz, 
of  Nuremberg,  who  was  mentioned  in  our  iirat  vo- 
lume,*  and  the  atitl  more  famous  Burchiello,  of  Florence, 


rt  find  the  business  fie  had  chosen  so  un&vourable 
as  might  be  supposed  to  intellectual  cultivation.  During 
the  day  he  had  abundant  opportunities  for  thought  in  his 
sedentary  occupation  of  making  wigs ;  and  he  used  to 
spend  the  leisure  of  bis  evenings  in  compoaing  songs  and 
other  abort  poetical  pieces  in  his  native  dialect,  with  no 
higher  aim  at  first  than  that  of  adding  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  social  jiarties  in  which  he  was  wont  occasion' 
ally  to  vm.  These  compositions,  however,  were  oRen 
written  with  ao  much  spirit,  that,  in  a  short  time,  they 
brought  the  author  into  general  notice,  and,  humble  as 
his  condition  was,  he  began  to  be  sought  after  by  the 
moet  distinguished  wife  of  the  northern  capital.  The 
conneiions  which  he  thus  formeil  enabled  him  at  length 
to  escape  from  his  original  trade ;  and  he  commenced 
business  in  the  more  appropriate  vocation  of  a  bookselleK. 
Atter  this  Ramsay  wrote  and  edited  various  works,  and 
took  his  rank  in  all  respects  as  one  of  the  literary  cha- 
racters of  the  day.  He  lived  till  the  year  1758,  when 
he  died  at  the  age  of  seveaty-three.  The  fimq'  of  this 
poet  is  not  very  brilliant,  but  he  had  the  art  of  writbg 
nis  native  Done  mellifluouol^,  and  his  humour,  though 
aometimes  coarse,  has  a  genial  vigour  about  it  which  is 
wy  effective.  In  many  of  bis  effusions,  too,  and  espe- 
dally  in  his  prindpal  work,  '  The  Gentle  Sheplierd,' 
there  is  a  natural  simplicity  and  faithfulness  of  delinea- 
tion, which  all  hearlfl,  even  the  least  poetical,  are  ami  *.o 
feel  and  ajipreciote.  These  cpiaWfiea  M*nnSn\>^-j  'taiM'e. 
*  Vol.  i.  p.  «.' 
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Becured  to  him  e  popularity  which,  instead  of  having 
suflbrixl  diiuiDutioa  with  the  lap»  of  years,  is  probftblf 
greater  now  than  it  was  in  his  lile-time ;  for  his  wrilings, 
it  is  likely,  were  then  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  out  of 
Scotland,  wliereus  hia  Pastoral  is  now  familiar,  by  repo- 


t,  to  many  English  readers.     As  the  in 
Bsor  of  rerf  -it..         r. 


diato  predecessor  of  Ferguson  and  Burns,  Ramsay  hu 
every  clum  to  be  conaderud  the  father  of  modem  Scot- 
tish poetry. 

One  of  the  most  respectable  names  among  the  humbly 
horn  and  self-educated  poets  of  the  southern  part  of  tli 
bland,  is  that  of  the  late  Robebt  Buh>hpieu>,  tbc 
nuthor  of  the  '  Farmer's  Boy."  Bloomfield  was  born  it 
1766,  at  a  small  village  in  Suffolk.  His  fiithur,  tf ho  *« 
a  loilor,  died  lieforc  the  infant  was  a  year  old,  leat'og 
hia  widow  with  the  charge  of  Ave  other  cliildrco  besitht 
Robert.  In  these  eirumstanccs,  in  order  to  obtain  t 
maintenance  for  herself  and  her  tanuly,  she  opened  i 
gehool,  and,  of  course,  laaglit  her  own  children  the 
elciuetils  of  leadbg  along  with  those  of  her  neighboiii& 
The  only  school  Eiducatian  which  Robert  ever  recei'ed, 
in  addition  to  what  hia  mother  gave  him,  was  two  or  thrc* 
months'  instruction  in  wj-iiing  at  a  school  in  the  town  rf 
Ixworth.  At  the  time  when  he  wm  sent  to  this  Bemnurj 
he  was  in  his  seventh  year  i  and  he  was  token  away  m 
soon  in  consequence  of  his  mother  marrying  a  second 
husband,  who  probably  did  not  choose  to  be  at  any  ex- 
pense in  educating  the  otfepring  of  his  predecessor,  espe- 
cially as  his  wife,  in  due  time,  brouglit  him  a  Ikmily  cf 

We  have  no  account  of  how  the  Iwy  spent  his  tiae 
from  hia  seventh  to  his  eleventh  year ;  but  at  this  age  be 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  a  brotlier  of  hia  mother,  t 
Mr.  Austin,  who  wus  a  respectable  farmer  on  the  laodi 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  His  uncle  treated  him  eiactlj 
as  he  did  his  other  servants,  but  that  was  kindly,  tut 
just  as  he  treaWd  his  own  sons.  Robert,  like  all  there 
of  the  household,  laboured  as  Uai'd  as  he  was  able ;  bul 


1  the  other   band,  he  was  com^ottsiiY's  ^<A«iid  lodf^ 
altboagh  his  board  seeaia\o  \\B.ve'Qc<;o.ii.'W  ■««» 


Jbr  his  work.  Ills  mother  undertook  to  provide  him  witli 
the  few  clothes  he  needed  ;  "  and  this,  says  Mr.  Cupel 
Loift,  "  was  more  than  ahe  well  knew  how  to  do."  In- 
deed she  found  so  much  dithculty  in  fulfilling  her  engage- 
ment, that  she  ut  lun^tli  wrote  to  two  of  her  elder  stms, 
who  were  employed  in  London  as  shoemakers,  requesting 
them  to  assist  ber  by  trying-  to  do  something  for  their 
brother,  who  "  waseoaniall  of  his  age,"  elie  added,  "  that 
Mr.  Ausdn  said  he  was  not  likely  to  be  ahle  to  get  his 
living  by  hard  labour."  To  this  aji^jlicstion  her  son 
George  \iTote  in  reply,  that  if  she  would  let  Robert 
come  to  town  ho  would  teach  him  to  make  shoes,  and  hia 
other  brother.  Not,  would  elotbe  him.  The  anxious  and 
ailectionatc  mother  of  the  future  poet  absented  to  tbis  pro- 
posal ;  but  she  could  not  be  salisneil  without  accomjmny* 
ing  her  ton  to  tbe  meti'opoliE,  and  puttbg  him  herself 
into  his  brother's  hands.  '■  She  charged  me,"  writes  Mr. 
George  Bloomfield,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  incident, 
"  OS  1  valued  a  Diotlior's  blessing,  to  waleh  over  him,  to 
set  good  einranles  for  him,  and  never  to  forget  thiit  ho 
bad  tost  his  fiitticr." 

When  Btoom£e!(i  came  (o  London  he  was  in  his  fif- 
teoutli  year.  What  aequaintanec  he  hail  with  books  at 
ibis  time  is  not  stated,  but  it  must  liavc  been  extremely 
Ecanly.  We  find  no  notice  indeed  of  his  having  been  ia 
the  habit  of  reading  any  at  all  while  he  was  with  Mr. 
Austin.  Yet  it  would  appear  from  the  sequel  of  his 
brather's  account  that  he  had  at  least  contilved  to  retain 
so  mueb  of  what  he  had  learned  in  his  younger  days  as  still 
to  be  able  to  read  tolerably.  The  place  in  which  the  boy 
was  received  by  his  two  brothers  was  a  garret  m  a  court  in 
Hell  Alley,  Coleman  Street,  where  they  had  two  turn-up 
beds,  and  five  of  them  worked  toeetlier.  "  As  we  were 
all  single  men,"  says  Geoige,  "  lodgers  at  a  shillmg  per 
week  each,  our  beds  were  coarse,  and  all  tilings  far  from 
being  clean  and  snug,  like  what  Robert  had  lalt  at  S^apis- 
ton.  Robci-t  was  our  man  to  fetch  all  things  to  hand. 
At  noon  he  fetched  our  dinners  from  the  cook's  ?liog  ^ 
and  any  one  of  our  fellow- workmen  lii^^.■«as^^»4'u)^^■4^* 
anj-tbing  fetched  in  would  seod  lum,  acvi  Dft5^vm.^>'i'i*  ■« w^ 
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•nd  teach  him,  ftr  a  reoompenae  Ibr  hia  troalile.  Svoy 
dajrwhen  tiie  boxfrom  the  paUio4ioase  cnna  Ibr  vi 
pewter  pots,  and  to  hear  what  porter  im  tnmladl,  fe 
always  brongfat  the  yestenfa^ttewapaper.  ^Theraaiif 
ofthepaperwehadbeeniuedtotakelvytiinia:  bQt,iAir 
Bobert  came,  he  mostly  read  ibr  us,  heouwa  hia  tine  «• 
of  least  talae."  The  wrteigoea  on  to  state  that,  la  ftii 
his  occiroadoa  of  reailer  of  tiie  newapap^aa,  BdM 
fiequendy  met  with  words  whidi  were  new  to  Uoi^tal 
whidi  he  did  not  understand,  a  drramaitance  of  wfaiehk 
oiien  complained.  So  one  cby  his  brodnr,  laroerisff  • 
see  on  a  book<4ftaIl  a  small  Enfliih  dictionuj,  iHiiohU 
beenyeiyiU-^ised.  boug^  it  mm  fcr  fbarpenoe.  Hk 
Yolome  was  to  Robert  a  vahiable  traanre;  andhyaa' 
suiting  and  stndyinff  it  he  soon  learned  to  uimpwiwi 
perfe&y  whateTor  he  read.  Tlie  prooundatioa  of  wm 
oftiielwrd  words,  howerer,  still  paaiedfaini  a  good  ded; 
but  by  a  fortunate  accident  he  was  at  tongtili  pot  fa  ^ 
wayof  havinff  his  di£Beidties  here  also  oofakmUr  dh 
minished.  One  Sunday  ere^iw,  after  a  whole  fli^ 
stroll  in  the  country,  he  and  his  brother  chanced  to  w 
into  a  dissenting  meeting-house  in  the  Old  Jewry,  wliere 
a  preacher  of  extraordinary  abilities  and  great  popolsritr 
was  deliverine  a  discourse.  This  was  Mr.  Fawcet,  wboK 
sermons,  which  have  been  printed,  are  very  poweHulcoB- 
positions.  Fawcet's  manner  was  highly  metorical,  vA 
*<his  language,"  says  Mr.  George  Bloomfield,  ''wasjsst 
such  as  me  Rambler  is  written  in."  Robert  was  so  am 
struck  by  his  oratory  that,  from  &is  time,  he  made  a  point 
of  regularly  attending  &e  chapel  erery  Sunday  erening. 
In  addition  to  the  higher  improyement  he  derived  froo 
Mr.  Fawcet's  discourses,  he  leamt  from  him  the  proper 
accentuation  of  many  difficult  words  which  be  ban  Vttie 
chance  of  hearing  pronounced  elsewhere.  He  also  aeeoah 
panicd  his  brother  sometimes,  but  not  often,  to  a  debadng 
society,  which  was  held  at  Coachmakers'  Hall,  and  a  frir 
times  to  Covent  Grarden  theatre.  Besides  the  newsnapen, 
too,  he  at  tb\&  ^m«  read  aloud  to  his  brothers  SEDd  their 
fellow  woriLmen  sevens  Xrat^  ^  ^socan&sRAhSe  eatent— 
9L  History  of  Bng\axid,1B«\^os^Ttw^«t,«A^^^«w^^ 
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a  sispenny  numbaf  of  encli  of  whici,  In  folio,  they  took 
in  every  week.  But  these  "  he  alHnys  read,"  says  his 
bi'otlicr,  "as  a.  tusk,  or  to  oblige  us  who  bought  them." 
Ho  calculates  that  Robert  e]icnt  Jn  this  way  about  as  muny 
hours  every  week  in  rcaijing'  as  baya  geoerally  tlu  in  play. 
These  studies,  however,  even  although  sooiewliat  re- 
luctantly applied  to,  doubtless  had  considerable  clieet  in 
augmenting  the  boy's  knowledge  and  otherwise  enlarg- 
irjg  his  niiod.  But  it  was  a  work  of  a  diflereni  descrip- 
tion from  any  of  those  that  have  been  mentioned  which 
nay  be  said  to  have  ftJ'st  awakened  his  literary  genius. 
"I  nt  that  time,"  eoiitinues  Mr.  George  Bloomfield, 
"  read  tho  London  Magazine-;  and,  in  that  work,  aboot 
two  sliceU  were  set  apart  for  a  Review.  Robert  seemed 
always  eager  to  read  this  ILeview.  Here  he  could  see 
u'iiat  the  literary  men  were  doing,  and  learn  how  to 
judge  of  the  merita  of  the  works  that  came  out.  And  I 
observed  that  ho  always  louked  at  tho  '  i>oels'  rornor.' 
And  one  day  he  repeated  a  song  which  he  composed  to 
en  old  tune.  I  was  mach  surprised  that  he  should  moke 
so  smooth  verses  ;  so  I  persuaded  him  to  try  whether  the 
editor  of  our  paper  would  give  them  a  place  in  poets' 
corner,  lie  succeeded,  and  they  were  printed."  This 
is  the  wav  in  which  numy  o  young  literary  iupirant 
has  first  tried  his  strength.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  thu 
'  Ladies'  Diary'  was  the  rcjiository  of  Thomas  Simpson's 
cai'liest  mathematidil  speculations ;  and  it  wns  in  the 
talomos  of  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  that  Franklin  com- 
uieiicttl  his  career  as  an  author.  A  Bristol  journal,  in 
like  manner,  received  the  earliest  uitiquarisn  Incubretiona 
of  Chatterton,  tlien  only  a  boy  of  titieen,  while  much 
about  the  same  time  the  first  of  hie  Rowleian  forgeries 
appeared  in  the  '  Town  and  Country  Magazine.' 

After  this  Bloomfield  contributed  other  jiieces  to  the 
some  publication  into  which  his  first  verses  bad  1)oen  ad- 
mitted; and  under  the  impulse  of  its  newly  kindled 
ambition  hia  mind  would  appear  to  have  suddenly  made  a 
start  forvrards  which  could  not  escajio  the  observation  ot 
bis  aasociates.  "  Indeed,  at  tU'ia  fiiuc,"  att,-3aVvi\>xo<w«i 
" /Df'iw'i/' and  fellow-worlunen  va  liie  %avte\,V«^'n-'^  ^^ 


inrtnictiona  from  him."  Shortly  after,  npon  removing 
to  other  lodgings,  they  found  themBelvee  in  the  eanif 
apBrtment  with  a  gin^lar  character,  a  person  named 
Jamos  Kay,  a  native  of  Dundee.  "  He  w»s  n  tniddlc-sged 
man,"  says  Mr.  Georpe  Bloomfield,  "  of  a  ^ood  nnder- 
atandm^,  and  yet  a  tiirious  Calvinist.  He  had  Dimy 
books,  and  some  which  he  did  not  value;  such  as  the 
'SeaBons,'  'Paradise  Lost,'  and  some  novels.  Th«« 
books  he  lent  to  Robert,  who  spent  all  hie  leisure  houn 
in  reading  the  Seasons,  trhich  he  was  now  capatJe  of 
iwading.  I  never  heard  him  give  so  much  prwse  to  any 
book  Bs  to  rtiat." 

It  wee  the  readioe  of  the  Seasons,  in  all  probabilhy, 
which  first  inspired  him  with  the  thought  of  eomposinp 
a  )on^  poem  on  rnrol  subjects.  The  design  vrns  also  in 
some  de^G  favoured  by  a  visit  of  two  months  which  he 
was  induced  to  pay  atraut  this  time  to  his  native  district, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  annoyance  with  which  he  wsi 
tjveatened,  owing  to  a  dispute  that  bad  taken  place  in 
the  trade  fo  whidi  he  lielongeJ  between  those  workmen 
who  had  and  those  who  had  not  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship. Aa  Bloomfield  belong  to  the  latter  class, 
the  others,  who  had  formed  thrm^elves  into  an  u.s»i>rls- 
tion.  tuiki'dol'pi'owcirfing  hi?  ma?ter  (or  emplnyint" him : 
and  he  begged  to  be  suffered  to  retire  tut  the  storai 
should  blow  over.  On  this  occasion  his  old  master,  Hr. 
Austin,  kindly  invited  him  to  make  hie  house  bii  btnne; 
and  the  opportunity  he  thus  had  of  reviewing,  with  a 
mora  informed  eye,  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  spent  U> 
early  years  could  hardly  ^1  to  act  with  a  pswerful  tSett 
in  exciting  his  imi^nation.  It  was  at  last  fraBged  llMt 
he  should  be  talcen  as  apprentice  by  )tts  brother's  hB4> 
lord,  who  was  a  freeman  of  the  city  ;  and  he  returned  tr 
town.  He  was  at  this  time  eighteen  years  of  age.  It 
was  not  intended  that  Ms  master  sboald  ever  avail  hsa- 
self  irf'  the  power  which  the  indentures  gav«  him,  and 
be  bebaTed  in  regard  to  this  matter  very  honourably. 
George,  therefore,  remaineA  wHti  his  brother  fer  abool 
two  yean  h)nger,  by  ^SA  time  ^  \«i  ^sra^  Un  IB 
work  as  e«pei^y  as  hVioadt. 


For  some  years  ftfter  this,  Robert's  literary  perform- 
ances seem  to  have  amoimtod  merely  to  a  few  etHisiona  in 
vcr*!",  which  be  used  generally  to  tpansmit  in  letters  to 
his  brother,  who  had  now  gone  to  live  at  Buiy  St.  Ed- 
munda,  in  his  Dative  county.  Meantime  lie  atudied  muaic, 
Bud  became  a  good  pkyar  on  the  violin.  In  hii  twenty- 
fifth  voir  he  married,  when  "  he  told  me  in  a  letter," 
says  nis  brother,  "  tiiat  he  had  sold  his  fiddle,  and  got  a 
(vife.  Like  most  poor  men,  he  got  a  wiie  first,  and  had 
to  get  household  stuff'  afterward.  It  took  him  some  time 
to  get  out  of  ready  furnished  lodgings.  At  length,  by 
hari  working,  &c.,  he  acqnired  a  bed  of  his  own,  and 
hired  the  room  i^i  one  pair  of  stairs,  at  U,  Bell  Alley, 
Coleman  Street.  The  landlord  kindly  gave  him  leave 
to  sit  and  work  in  the  hght  garret,  two  pair  of  stuirs 
higher." 

The  frequency  oi'  the  development  of  literary  talent 
among  shoemakerg  has  otten  lieen  remarked.  Their 
occuimtion,  beiug  a  sedentary  and  comparatively  noise- 
less one,  may  be  considered  es  more  favourable  than  some 
others  to  meditation ;  but,  perhaps,  its  iitemry  produc- 
tiveness has  arisen  quite  as  much  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  a  trade  of  fight  labour,  and  therefore  resorted 
to  in  preference  to  most  others  by  persons  in  bumble 
life  who  are  conscious  of  more  mental  talent  than  bodily 
strength.  Partly  for  a  similar  reason,  literary  tailors  have 
been  numerous.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Italian 
writer  Gelli.  our  learned  countrymen  Hill  and  Wild, 
&c. ;  and  to  these  we  might  add  many  others,  as,  for  ei- 
ample,  George  Bdlard,  author  of  '  Memoirs  of  Learned 
British  Ladies,'  who  made  himself  a  good  Saxon  scholar 
while  practising  his  trade, — the  antiquaries,  Stow  and 
Speed,  who  both  flourished  in  the  asteenth  century, 
the  former  the  author  of  '  The  Survey  of  London,' 
and  other  very  elaborate  works,  and  the  latter  of  a 
valuable  History  of  Great  Britain, — and  the  late  cele- 
brated mathematidan,  Jean  Henri  Lambert,  who,  when 
young,  after  working  all  day  with  hia  father,  wha-w*.!  a. 
tailor,  used  often  to  spend  the  grca<.M  ■pnri.  <)S  %*  ^\^i*- 
in  reading,  and   in    this  manueT,  bj  ^i^ft  be»v*,\»s*-<s  • 


an  old  work  which  cmnc  by  chance  into  lils  posseasion. 
instructed  himself  in  tlie  elements  of  miuheinatical 
scieiice.  Of  literary  shucDiakers  again,  or  persons  who 
have  contrived  to  make  con^derabJe  progress  in  book- 
learning  uhile  esercisin^  that  handicraft,  we  have  at- 
recdy  noticed,  among  others,  Benedict  BauilouiD ,  Anthony 
Purver,  Joseph  Pendrell,  Giffbrd,  and  HolL-roft.  W« 
nnay  add  (o  the  list  that  extraordinary  character  Jacoti 
Behmen,  the  German  mystic,  of  whose  works  we  havean 
English  translation  in  two  volumes  quarto,  and  who  coa- 
tinued  a.  shoemaker  all  his  life.  But  Bloomfield,  betbre 
entering  upon  tlie  esercise  of  this  trade,  had  bad  the 
education  of  his  faculties  begun  wliile  following  the 
equally  contemplative  and  much  more  poetical  occupation 
of  a  keejwr  of  sheep— a  condition,  the  leisure  and  rural 
enjoyment  of  nhicu  had  fed  the  early  genius  of  the 
iiiiinter   Giotto,   the   logician   Ramus,   the    mechanidon 

,  Fei^^uson,  tlie  linguist  Murray,  and  other  lights  of 
modem  literature  and  art,  as  in  the  ancient  world  if  is 
said  to  have  done  that  of  the  poet  Ilcsiod.  BloomGelii's 
literary  acquirements,  however,  with  the  exception  of  ha 
acquaintance  with  the  mere  elements  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing, appeal-  to  have  been  all  ninde  during  the  time  he  bh? 
learning  the  busineaa  of  a  shoemaker,  and  afterwards 
while  he  worked  at  the  same  business  as  a  journeyman. 

It  was  while  he  sat  plying  bis  trade  in  his  garret  in 
Bell  Alley,  with  siiorsevcn  other  workmen  around  hiai, 
that  Bloomlield  composed  the  work  which  first  made  hit 
talents  generally  known,  and  for  which  principally  he 
continues  to  be  remembered,  his  '  Farmer's  Boy.'  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  element! 
of  disturbance  and  interruption  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
autlior  must  in  such  a  situation  have  had  to  proceol 
through  his  task,  nearly  the  ftalf  of  this  poem  was  com- 
pleted before  he  committed  a  line  of  it  to  paper.  This  ii 
BJi  instance  of  no  common  powers,  both  of  memory  and  of 
scJ/'-^bstraction,  But  these  faculties  will  generally  exitt 
Ja  considerable  strength  wWv  l\ie  mind  feels  a  strong  ia- 
lercst  in  its  employment.    'Etc^  w*  ^»wA'C\*s.  i^Mt  -bWi 

practice  is  of  great  tise  in  BtteDe."Q«Bn%,    tVwmfii^* 
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feat,  on  thu  occasian,  appenra  to  have  amounted  to  the 
composing  and  rpcolletling-  of  ntarlj  sis  huniJied  lines 
without  the  aid  of  any  record  *  and  the  production  of  all 
this  poetry,  in  the  rircurastances  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, perhaps  deserves  to  t>G  accounted  a  slill  more 
wonderful  achievement  than  its  retention.  Like  his  pro- 
totype, Thomson,  whose  general  scheme  he  hns  followed, 
Bloomfield  seems  to  have  commenced  his  poem  with  the 
division  relating  to  winter. 

When  the  '  Farmer's  Boy'  was  finished,  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  iii  April,  1798,  it  was  submittyd  to 
several  boolwellers  and  other  peieons  in  London,  none 
of  whom,  however,  probably  took  the  trouble  of  even 
examining  the  unreeouunended  production.  At  last,  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  it  was  forwarded  by  Mr. 
George  Bloomfield  to  the  late  Mr.  Capel  Lolft,  who  then 
resided  on  his  estate  in  the  immediate  neighbourhonil  of 
the  poet's  birth-place.  Tho  poem  was  accompanied  by 
n  letter  containing  the  narrative  of  the  author's  life,  from 
which  wo  have  extracted  the  particulars  given  above. 
Induced  probably,  in  part,  to  look  into  the  manuscript 
by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  production  of  a  na- 
tive of  Suffolk,  Mr.  Ijolft  soon  Tbirnd  the  work  to  be  well 
deserving  of  attention  on  its  own  account.  He  fortliwith 
entci'cd  into  a  correspondence  w  ilb  the  author ;  and 
the  result  was  the  publication  of  the  poem,  aflcr  a  few 
provincialisms  ana  grammatical  errors  by  which  it  was 
disfigured  had  been  corrected,  in  the  month  of  March, 
IBOO.      It  immediately  produced  a  considerable  sensa- 


allhougb 


I   of  the   interest  which 


was  telt  in  regard  to  it  is  doubtless  to  be  altribtited 
lo  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced to  have  been  written,  it  yet  owed  much  of  its 
pojjularity  also  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  Within  throe  years 
■  after  its  appearance,  seven  editions,  compriang  in  all 
twea^-rix  tbooaaiid  copes,  had  been  printed  ;  and  new 
impressions  bun  since  been  repeatedly  called  for.  It 
was  early  translated  into  Frendi  and  Italian,  and  noit. 
of  it  even  into  Latin,  which  last  dtCMii«BJ\«*  &.t^-«  Stoisv 


"die  poet  a  few  verses  piintod  among  bis  minoT  praduc- 

Tbe  imblicatioQ  of  tbe  Farmer's  Boy  at  once  called 
Jbrth  the  author  trom  obscurity  to  a  lair  prospect  both  of 
fame,  and  nhftt  to  him  must  have  been  aitiierto  an  un- 
hoped for  degree  of  worldly  prosperity.  The  diange  io 
his  cooditbn  and  exneirtatimis  is  well  aad  entphicallj 
described  in  the  sim[:^e  lani^uage  of  his  brother,  whose 
exertions  iu  hie  behalf  had  so  large  a  share  in  brining 
about  what  had  now  taken  place.  *'  I  have  him,'  be 
writes  to  Mr.  Loffi,  In  refcretice  to  Robert's  fii«  appev- 
aoce  iu  Loudon,  "  in  my  mind's  eye,  a  little  boy  ;  not 
bigger  than  boys  generally  are  at  twelve  years  old.  When 
I  met  him  and  his  mother  at  the  inn,  he  strutted  betbre 
us,  dressed  just  as  he  came  from  kocping  sheep,  bwi, 
SLc.^bis  shoes  filled  hill  of  stumps  in  the  heels.  He, 
looking  about  him,  slipped  up ;  hts  nails  were  unased  to 
a  t9ut  pavement.  I  remember  viewing  him  as  he  scam- 
pered up  :^how  Email  he  was.  I  little  thought  that  little 
fatherless  boy  would  be  one  day  known  and  esteemed  by 
the  most  learned,  the  most  respected,  the  wisest,  and  the 
best  men  of  the  kingdom."  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
e  eseellent  and  aifeclioniite  ru'lations,  his  mother 


and  brother,  both  lived  to  witness  the  proepcrity  of  hi 
who  Id  other  days  had  been  to  each  the  object  ofso  mneo 
anxious  care.  It  was  the  dearest  of  the  poet's  gralifi- 
cations,  when  his  book  was  printed,  to  {H^seat  a  copy  of 
it  to  his  mother,  to  whom  upon  that  occa»ou  he  bm  it 
'n  his  power,  fiy  the  finit  time,  to  pay  a  visit,  after  twelve 
rears' absence  f        ' '-  '"- 

Bioomlieid  p 

the  farmer's  Boy— anumg  outers  a  uoall  volume  entitled 
'  Rural  Tales,  Uellads,  and  Song^,'  whidi  were  written, 
he  tells  us,  during  tbe  interval  between  tbe  CMn^etioo 
of  tbe  comDoaition  of  his  first  work,  and  its  appeamioe 
in  a  nrinted  form.  Soon  aiter  this,  however,  hi*  health, 
whsai  had  never  been  very  vigorous,  begam  to  pvo  m^ ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  len^  vt  apoointment  in  tbe  Seal 
OSace  which  lud  bcMi  givwi  to  V\nv  \i^  ■i*  Duke  of 
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Gmfton,  am!  oa  receiving  wbich  he  hod  relinquL^lieil  hh 
original  trude.  Uc  now  found  hU  musical  lurn  a  re- 
source— and  realised  a  snuli  income  by  manulauturiug 
Julian  harps.  Mut  his  hL>alih  gradudlly  grew  so  much 
worse,  that  he  was  nt  last  obliged  lo  leave  London  iiltu- 
gether,  upon  which  he  retired  to  Shefibi'd  in  lledford- 
shire.  Ilerc  he  renMined  till  his  death,  on  the  lyi\i  of 
August,  1823,  in  the  iiflf-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Althou^  he  was  an  exiraonliaary  instance  of  what 
the  force  of  native  talent  will  sometimes  &ccom[jlish 
where  education  has  heeti  nearly  altogether  withheld, 
yet  BlooinfieJd  gave  plentiful  evidence,  especiuUy  iu 
his  first  production,  of  the  disadvantages  under  whicn 
he  laboured  from  the  want  of  early  cultivation.  A  belter 
education  in  his  youth  wouM  have  saved  his  homely  genius 
from  being  misled  into  allectations  uncongenial  to  its  true 
spij'il;  and  his  wont  of  a  competent  director  la  his  studies 
exposed  his  taste  to  be  coiTupted  by  had  examples.  It  is 
probably,  indeed,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  circum. 
stance  of  an  individual  having  been  what  is  called  self- 
taught  is  generally  favourable  to  the  ori^nality  of  his  lite- 
rary productions.  There  is  more  reason  tor  suspecting,  that 
even  those  self-taught  writers  who  have  displayed  moiit 
of  this  highest  elernent  of  power  would  have  exhibited 
It  in  still  greater  abundance  if  they  bad  enjoyed,  in 
addition  to  theb*  rare  gifts  of  nature,  the  advantages  ot' 
a  regular  education.  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  tlio 
literary  performances  of  men  who  have  been  their  own 
teachers  have  not,  cicept  iu  a  few  eitraordinar^  cases, 
been  in  any  degree  peculiarly  distinguished  by  this  qua- 
lity. Of  the  numerous  tribe  of  self-taught  verse-makers, 
especially,  the  great  majority  have  been  the  merest  inu- 
tators.  A  fair  spedmen  of  this  race,  the  individuals 
of  which,  although  they  sometimes  ttxdte  a  temporary 
attention,  generally  drop  vaxy  speedily  into  oblivion,  we 
have  in  a  writer  named  SrETiiBH  Duck,  who  flourished 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Dack  «as  Iwm 
about  the  year  1700,  at  the  village  of  Charlton,  in  Wilt- 
shire. He  was  at  school  for  a  bUotV  >An\c  \a  V\i\iw^- 
ht/od,    n-hen  he   learned  a  lilde   teadin^,  ■>«i:\\m'ij.,  ''^^ 
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Brithmelir.  When  about  fourteen,  howpi'er,  he  was  scnl 
ta  work  as  an  acrriiiiilural  labourer;  and,  being  employed 
for  several  years  in  the  lowest  nira]  oecupationa,  without 
ever  opening  a  book,  he  foon  forgot  «'bat  little  IcaroiDg 
he  hod  ever  posfeswd.  Still,  os  he  used  afterwards  to 
tell,  even  at  tijis  time  his  tliougbis  ncre  often  engtgcd 
on  subjects  very  foreigii  to  his  daily  employments.  At 
last  he  began  to  read  a  little,  and  this  gradually  msiiind 
him  with  a  deare  to  rpcover  his  lopt  knowledge,  seau^ 
as  it  had  been.  At  this  lime  he  was  about  twenty-fotir 
yetir»  of  age,  with  a  wife  and  family  to  support ;  sod, 
being  engae;cd  in  hird  work  all  day.  he  hitd  but  vny 
little  time  for  study.  He  was  also  without  books,  and 
hail  no  money  (o  buy  any.  Yet  Biirh  was  his  nrdour  to 
obtain  the  means  of  ijistructing  hinkself,  that  for  some 
time,  whenever  he  hod  an  hour's  release  from  his  regular 
employment,  he  devoted  it  to  extra  work  ;  and  in  this 
way  he  saved  money  enough  Lo  purchase,  tirst,  a  treatite 
<m  vulgar  fractions,  then  one  on  decimal  fractions,  nd 
lastly,  one  on  land-surveying.  All  these  works  be  made 
bimsdf  master  of,  by  Miidying  them  during  the  nieihl, 
when  everylxKiy  about  him  was  asleep.  Soon  after  Sis, 
he  become  intimately  acquainted  with  a  person  in  the 
same  condition  of  lilc  as  himself,  but  who  had  jias-ed 
flome  years  in  service  in  London,  whence  he  had  brought 
down  a  lew  dozers  of  books  with  hiin  to  the  country.  Of 
tiiese  some  were  treatises  on  arithmetic ;  among  the  other* 
were  the  Itible,  Paradise  Lost,  the  Spectator,  Seneca's 
Morals,  Telemachus,  an  English  Dictionary  and  Gram- 
mar, Ovid,  Joscphus,  seven  plays  by  Shakspere,  and  a 
few  more  by  other  writers ;  Dryden's  Viigil,  Hudibras, 
and  the  works  of  Waller  and  Prior.  Duck  had,  it  seem), 
been  always  fond  of  poetry  and  music ;  though  hitherto 
the  best  specimens  of  either  which  he  had  had  an  opportU' 
nity  of  enjoying  had  been  only  a  lew  rustic  ballads.  But 
his  peruE^  of  some  of  the  above  works  inspired  him  with 
new  enthusiasm,  and  in  no  long  time  be  be^n  to  attempt 
writing  verses  himseU,  'V'\\c  fiist  \wctical  work  by 
which  lio  was  greatly  ttoicV,  -sas  iei«aK\«i  \«»..  Yet 
*"  read  it  through  twice  or  tiiuce.VwVvWaA  vR  Ve. 
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diftiuuary,  before  he  understood  it.  The  new  buaulies 
he  was  continually  discovering,  liowaver,  inade  ull  this 
laliour  delightliii.  He  studied  the  book,  we  are  tuld,  es 
a  student  oF  Greek  or  Latin  would  do  one  of  the  ancient 
clussifs,  and  making  all  th«  while  aa  much  use  of  his 
dictionary  and  grommar  as  if  it  hod  Ijeen  written  in  a 
furcigii  language.  Theae  literary  labours  were  still 
gently  pursued  during  tlie  night.  Sometimes,  how- 
eier,  he  used  to  take  a  volume  with  him  in  his  |K>ckct 
when  ho  went  out  t«  hi£  daily  work  in  the  fields ;  and,  if 
by  working  with  more  activity  than  usual  he  could  get 
through  what  he  had  to  do  in  less  than  the  usual  lime, 
he  would  devote  the  few  precious  moments  he  had  gained 
to  the  perusal  of  bis  book. 

£ven  while  at  work  be  oticn  employed  himself  in  com- 
posing verses.  It  was  gome  time  before  he  thought  of 
committing  any  of  his  compositions  to  paper ;  but  at  last 
he  was  induced  to  address  a  letter  in  verse  to  a  gentle- 
man, who,  having  heard  of  his  acquirements,  had  sought 
him  out,  and  made  his  ncquainCODce ;  and  this  ctHision 
having  been  shewn  to  sever^  other  persons,  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  very  surprising  performance  for  one  in  his 
circum stances.  Some  clergymen,  in  ijarticular,  to  «  hom  it 
was  submitted,  were  so  much  pleased  with  it,  tlwt  they 
rcvi'arded  the  author  with  a  small  gratuity.  From  this 
time  his  talents  began  to  be  generally  tidked  of ;  and,, 
encouraged  by  the  praise  ha  received,  he  did  not  suffer 
his  [loetical  faculty  to  lie  dormant.  The  consequfince 
was,  that  in  a  short  time  he  had  accumiihited  a  respect- 
able store  of  verse.  It  seems  to  have  been  not  long  be- 
fore the  year  1730,  that  Duck  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Spence,  already  mentioned  as  the  patron  of 
Itobert  Hill,  the  learned  tailor,  and  the  blind  poet  Black. 
lock.  Spence,  who  did  bim«elf  great  credit  by  the  in- 
terest he  took  in  these  cases  of  indigent  merit,  immedi- 
ately conceived  the  idea  of  brinpng  the  claims  of  hia 
prowg^  before  the  public  in  the  moat  effective  manner, 
through  the  press ;  and,  accordingly,  as  many  of  his 
poema  were  collected  m  fbitned  &  t^iKrtA  nciVuc«.,-«S\\^ 
made  its  aj^peanuce  in  tW  yew.    tte»is»  *«=  ^js^-et^ 
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reputation  which  the  author  acqoired  by  this  pablicatiou, 
it  procured  for  him  the  particiuar  lavour  and  palrooiige 
of  Queen  Caroline,  who  immediutely  settled  upon  biiD  i 
peneion  of  thirty  pountls  a-year.  In  1733  he  was  nwde 
one  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  lie  nuw  applied  him- 
self  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language — in  which  bit- 
ing made  some  progreia,  he  was  udmitted  into  holy 
orders.  On  this  the  queen  appdnted  him,  in  the  first  hi- 
Btance,  keeper  of  her  library  at  Richmond,  and  id  a  ihort 
time  ."after  he  was  preferred  to  the  living  of  Byflect,  in 
Surrey.  Meanwhile,  a  second  editirai  of  his  poems  had 
appeared  in  1736,  to  which  we  find  the  names  o!  the 
queen  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family  prefixed  m 
Bubecribers.  Duck  becunie  much  beloved  ana  respceled 
by  the  people  of  Byfleet  in  hia  caparity  of  pastor,  md 
liyed  tfiere  oappily  ior  many  years.  But  the  termiaalioa 
of  bis  history  IS  very  melancnoly.  He  at  last  fell  into  low 
Bpirits,  and  drowned  himself  in  the  Thames,  near  Read- 
ing, in  the  year  1756.  His  poems  have  now  long  been 
fcrgotten.  They  had  liltjo  merit,  eicept  consideraWe 
smoothness  of  versification,  which  even  in  those  days  the 
eiample  of  Pope  had  rendered  a  common  quality. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


Rub  h     . 

Ik  eelettm^  our  eiamules  from  the  class  at  presenl  under 
review  of  tboae  tvho,  in  the  midst  of  unlavourable  dr- 
cjmsunces,  bRvs  distinguished  themselves  by  tlieir  ar- 
dour in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  there  is  one  nama  aot 
In  be  omitted,  that  of  the  gi^ed  and  smiablc  Hmtr 
KiRKB  Whjtb.  As  it  ie  probable,  however,  thiit  moat 
of  our  readers  are  Bcqwdnted  Vitiv  &c  \ui.rrMl«e  A^Xsw 
./ife  nbich  bae  been  so  deUahtMLy  viVitiusa  ^i*}  %c»^^^'i ^ 
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^^  c  «hull  cniifinc  outecIvos  to  a  short  notice  of  its  leading 
iiipidents.  He  was  born  in  1785,  at  Nottingham,  vbere 
liie  Father  followed  the  business  of  a  butcher.  lie  tu 
sent  to  school  at  three  years  uf  age,  and  soon  became 
BO  fond  of  reading',  that,  when  he  had  got  his  book 
in  liis  band,  it  was  difficult  to  get  him  even  to  leave 
it  for  a  few  minutes,  that  he  might  take  his  meal^ 
When  no  more  than  seven,  he  began  to  attempt  to 
express  his  ideas  on  paper ;  his  first  composition  l>eiog  » 
tale,  which,  a^amed  to  show  to  any  one  else,  he  cois- 
municated  to  the  servant,  to  whom  he  bad  for  some  time 
been  secretly  giving  instructions  in  writing.  His  school 
acquisitions  liefore  the  age  of  eleven,  m  oddilioD  to 
reading  and  writing,  were  aiithcnetic  end  French;  in 
both  of  which  studies  he  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self above  all  his  school-fellows.  Soon  ailer  this  he  also 
began  to  write  veree. 

llis  father,  however,  who  woe  aniious  to  bring  him  up 
to  his  own  bminess,  although  very  much  againrt  both  ihe 
boy's  own  wish  and  that  of  his  mother,  now  insisted  thit 
he  should  lie  employed  one  whole  day  in  the  week,  and 
during  his  leisure  noors  on  others,  in  carrying  the  butcher's 
basket.  But  he  expressed  so  much  dislike  to  this  occuja- 
tion,  that  it  was  at  last  arranged  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
learn  the  hosiery  trade ;  ana  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  ac- 
cordingly, he  began  to  work  as  a  slocking-weaver.  Tot 
heart  hke  his,  full  of  the  love  of  literature,  and  all  whose 
young  visions  were  already  those  of  a  student,  this  desti- 
nation was  a  very  cheerless  one.  Yet  he  hardly  dared  to 
complain,  for  he  knew  that  his  family  could  scarcely  aSi>nl 
to  educate  him  to  any  higher  employment.  His  mother, 
however,  moved  by  his  evident  wretchedness,  contrived, 
>  after  he  had  been  alwut  a  year  at  the  loom,  to  prevail 
upon  his  fother  to  allow  him  to  be  placed  in  the  office  o( 
Messrs.  Coldham  and  Enfield,  attorneys  in  Notdngham, 
who  agreed  to  take  him  without  a  premium,  on  conditiMi 
of  his  serving  two  years  before  Iwing  articled. 
He  now  lelt  himsdt  m  aomc'iVim^  like  his  proper 
sphere,  and  his  whole  minA  ibsowhA  ivt-s  AacfA'j,  iA- 
though  nearly  the  who\e  dsj  -kw  tvcws""*!  «•*■«-  ■* 


in  the  inomhig  till  eig-ht  at  night,  he  still  found  li 
appl^  himself  lu  the  Greek  nnd  Latin  languRc^s ;  in  tiie 
latter  of  which,  with  very  little  essistflncCj  he  enabled 
himself  in  ten  months,  to  read  Horace  with  tolerable 
ease.  This  progress,  however,  was  obtained  at  the  cost 
of  almost  incessant  application.  He  read  during  his 
walks,  and  at  his  meals ;  and  not  a  moment  indeed  of  his 
leisure  was  given  to  anything  except  the  ii 
big  mind.  In  this  manner  it  was  surprising  hi 


accomplished.     The  papers  he  left' behind  him  shewed, 
'  *   ' '-        '      ■-"  us,  tnat  he  had  ap-"--"  ■-'  —  "■■-  ■-'- 
inary  industry, 
iwledge  which  he  acquired  of  Greet  and  Latin,  he 


his  liiographer  tells  us,  tnat  he  had  applied  himself  to 
legal  studies  with  extraordinary  industry.      Beside  the 


also  made  considerable  progress  at  this  time  in  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  Chemistry,  electricity,  astro- 
nomy, all  shared  largely  in  his  attention.  While  pur- 
suing these  severer  studies,  he  eofllrived  to  accomplish 
himself  to  a  considerable  extent  in  drawing  and  music ; 
and  he  found  an  occasional  amosement  in  practical  me- 
chanics, in  which  he  showed  much  ingenuity  and  neatness 
of  hand.  Another  accomplishment  which  he  wished  to 
acquire  wrts  the  art  of  extempore  sjwuking;  nnd  witli 
this  view  ho  got  himself  elected  a  member  of  a  debuting 
society,  which  then  existed  at  Nottingham.  Here  he 
very  soon  distanced  all  bis  competitors. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  mode  in  which  he  had  already 
begun  to  seek  distinction.  So  early  as  the  first  year  after 
his  emancipation  fit>m  the  stocking-loom,  ho  had  sent  a 
translation  from  Horace  to  n  periodical  work  then  exist- 
ing, called  the  '  Monthly  Preceptor,'  the  proprietors  of 
which  were  in  the  habit  oF  offering  prixcs  for  the  best 
contriijutions  on  subjects  which  they  proposed ;  and  a 
silver  medal  had  been  awarded  to  him  for  his  performance. 
This  honour  seems  to  have  kindled  his  literary  anibitioo 
lo  greater  fervour  than  ever.  He  began  to  sigh  for  the 
advantages  ofa  University  education.  A-fto  'iv4.\\TCf,\'wsi 
freijuenilj'  tried  his  powers  in  die  ■■  Viccc^Iot  ;  \vc\«.TO.wa 
a  convapoDdeat  lo  anothec  ma^anne  ca!!t\QA  "ii*! '  '^ViWM-'J 
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Minvr.'  Some  uf  the  cssajs  which  he  sent  to  thU  puUi< 
cation  were  of  distinguished  tnerit,  and  Attracted  txm- 
dcrable  notice.  Among  other  persons  whose  atbentioi 
they  eidted  wu  Mr.  Ctiitel  LoSt,  whose  patronage  of 
Bloumficid  we  have  recorded  a  few  pages  back,  aid  the 
encouragement  of  this  gentleman,  wlioae  exertions  hid 
recently  beeu  so  fortunate  in  the  case  of  aaother  poet, 
determined  Henry  to  commit  a  volume  of  fala  verses  U 
tbeprcsa.     This  was  about  the  dose  of  the  year  1S02, 

Toe  volume  made  its  appearance  in  the  end.  of  1S03,  , 
or  beginning  of  1804,  It  was  published  by  aubBcription, 
and  dedicated  by  pernus^oa  to  the  Duchess  of  Denai- 
jhire.  What  pecuniary  return  it  brought  the  author  ii 
not  stated ;  but  the  sale  probably  did  not  do  a  ^al  deai 
more  than  defray  the  expenses  of  the  publication.  Al- 
though favourably  noticed  in  several  of  the  periodical 
works  of  the  day,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  very  baiA 
article  ia  the  '  Monthly  Review.'  Tiiis  eo  stung  thi 
aensibility  of  the  young  poet,  diat  he  sent  a  remonstmiix 
to  the  editors,  which  produced  from  them,  in  their  neit 
number,  an  expression  of  their  regret,  that  Mr.  Wbili' 
should  have  been  so  much  hurt  by  the  sevciily  of  their 
criticism;  but  no  acknowledgoicnt  of  the  poetical  mW 
of  (lie  publication  tliev  had  condemned.  This  trcatmcm 
distressed  Henry  ezceedingly.     In  one  of  his  leilen  he 

.says,  "This  Review  goes  before  me  wherever  I  tum 
my  steps  ;  it  haunts  me  incessantly ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
it  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Satan  to  drive  nie 
to  distraction.  I  must  leave  Nottingham."  Forhi- 
natcly,  however,  the  poems  had  fallen  iato  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Southey,  who,  bringing  to  their  perusal  both 
a  bettor  Juda:ment  and  a  kinder  heart  than  the  writer 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  considered  them  "  to  dkeover 
strong  marks  of  genius."  On  afterwards  aeeine  Ab  Ke- 
view,  this  gentleman's  indignation  was  so  stroDglj  eieited 
by  what  he  deemed  its  cruelty  and  injustice,  that  he  hn- 
tncdiateiy  wrote  to  Henry  a  letter  of  encountgenent  and 

advice,  with  an  offer  to  oo  ui^Vuhl^  in  his  power  to  for- 

ward  iiis  views.    This  geTieTQua  aoA  wawss^ftji&s&teirier' 
eace  contributed  greafly  to  Wl 'i«V>^'^*"«'»»*«*'VA- 


ings  j  and  ennbled  him  in   a  short   lime  lo  forget  Ihe 
sneers  of  his  anonymous  critic. 

No  proBpect,  however,  bad  jet  opened  of  liU  dosirc  of 
gfiiiie  to  the  University  being-  gratified  ;  while  the  desire 
itself  was  eveiy  day  growing  stronger.  The  rcaJing  of 
some  religioua  wotiu  abetit  ttu«  ItiDe  bad  mudc  u  great 
impression  upon  him ;  and  hU  feelings  had  beoonic  ar- 
dently devotional.  He  determined  to  give  up  hl.'^  lite  to 
the  preaching  of  Christianity.  His  friends  exerted  Ihein- 
selves  in  vun  tu  shake  his  resolution  ;  he  hful  made  up 
his  mind,  if  he  could  not  obbon  admi&sion  at  OxI'oid  or 
Cambridge',  to  join  some  ^ssenticig'  cooomuitioo,  and  to 
endeavour  to  <ind  (be  nesai  of  piirsoing  bis  studies  at 
an  academy,  or  it  we  «f  tbe  fieoiti^di  Universities.  But 
we  must  refer  M  Soodiw'e  inlerestiog  aarrative  for  a 
detail  of  die  abernatiiir  bopes  nai  AajipomfTitents  by 
whidi  both  bia  mind  «M  frBme  were  racked,  before  he  at 
last  secured  die  oly«  of  his  food  ambition.  At  une 
time  be  had  given  up  ult  Indies  of  ever  being  nblc  to 
escape  from  liia  present  proleBtw ;  and  the  view  »hlch 
he  took  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  Ijecame  hlra  to 
pursue  in  these  drcumstiinces  ia  ux  tbe  higliest  degree 
creditable  to  his  sense  of  propriety  mad  duty.  "  All  my 
hopes,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  motber,  "  of  getting  to 
the  Univernty  are  now  blasted ;  in  prepaiing  m)'sclf  for 
it  I  have  lost  time  in  my  profession  ;  I  liave  mucli  ground 
to  get  up,  and,  aa  1  am  determined  not  to  be  a  mediocre 
attorney,  I  must  endeavour  lo  recover  what  I  huvu  lost." 
He  immediately  ict  about  a  course  of  more  Bevere  appli- 
cation than  ever,  allowing  himself  rarely  i«>re  than  two  or 
three  hours  of  sleep  during  the  night,  and  often  never 
going  to  bfld  at  all.  This  excessive  application,  after 
some  lime,  brought  on  an  nlormiug  illness,  from  which  his 
friends  thought  that  he  never  entirely  recovered. 

But  at  last,  ihrough  the  influence  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Simeon,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  to  whom  he  had 
been  recmnmendcd,  a  BirarslLip  was  procured  for  him  at 
St.  John's.  His  mother,  who  had  fijr  some  years  kejit  a 
boarding-school,  and  his  elder  bvQ\hev,eTig»^i^i  fsi^  ■>» 
iillov  bim  Sfteen  or  Iwcnly  ponnAsywA-j  ■,  5i\^'^'''"*>' 
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meon  generously  underiook  to  afford  Lim  thirtj-  pounds 
more,  witb  the  ai<t  of  a  friend,  who  is  stated  to  bate  beta 
Mr.  Wilbcrforae,*  a  uune  made  venerable  by  a  life  spot 


in  doinR  g;ood.  Accordingly,  in  October,  1804,  be 
(jtiitted  Dis  employera  at  Nottingham,  who  had  most 
k  iadiy  agreed  to  give  him  up  the  remunder  of  his  ttme, 

*  Gortons  BiogtaplacalD'ic'oaoMi,ioV\i.-^A\'«v 


although  bis  serviecB  were  every  day  bccombg  ninre  va- 
luable to  Ihem,  He  did  not,  however,  immediately  |)ro- 
ceed  ti}  Camhri^I^e,  but,  by  Mr.  Simeon's  advice,  placed 
himself  for  the  first  year  in  the  house  of  Ihc  Rev.  Mr, 
Grainger,  of  Winteringhatn,  in  Lineolnahire.  While 
residing'  vrith  this  gentleman,  he  applied  himself  to  clas- 
sical learning  with  an  ardour  U>  whidi  even'thing  gave 
way,  devoting  ol'ten  fourteen  hours  a-daj  lo  hard  study ; 
and,  though  hia  unremitting  toils  soon  laid  him  once  more 
on  a  fiek-bcd,  convaleBcence  came  only  to  send  him  bnelc 
to  his  books  with  as  much  zeal  as  ever.  When  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  to  use  Sontiicy's  words,  "the  seeds  of 
death  were  in  him,  and  the  place  to  which  he  had  so 
long  looked  on  with  boj*  served  unhappily  as  a  hothouse 
to  ripen  them." 

The  exertions  of  this  cxtTaordinary  young  man  at  the 
Univeraily  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  previoua  career.  A  icholarship  having  become  vacant 
dunng  his  first  term,  he  was  advised  to  otlcr  himself  as  a 
com])Ctitor  for  it ;  bat,  after  having  stadied  for  this  pur- 
pose with  his  usual  immoderate  application  till  within  a 
lortnighl  of  the  close  of  the  term,  he  found  himBctf  soilJ 
that  he  was  obliged  to  decline  coming  forward.  To  add 
to  his  misfortune,  he  had  now  tbe  general  college  exa- 
mination before  him ;  and,  although  far  from  well,  he  vas 
urged,  if  it  was  ot  nil  possible,  to  iiersevere  in  preparing 
himseif  for  this  ocension.  He  followed  this  cpuns.-!,  and, 
ha^'ing  by  the  aid  of  strong  medieines  been  enabled  to 
hold  out  during  tbe  six  days  of  the  eiamination,  he  was 
at  its  close  declared  the  first  miui  of  his  year.  Imme- 
diaiely  after  this  he  went  to  London  with  tbe  view  of 
benefilini;  his  health  by  a  temporary  relaxation  from 
rtudy.  But  he  did  rot  make  much  progress  in  recover- 
ing his  strength  during  this  short  excursion.  Still,  when 
he  returned  to  Cambndcc,  his  application  continued  un- 
abated. It  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  manner  iri 
which  he  used  to  turn  every  moment  to  account — in  his 
own  phrase — to  coin  time — that  he  committed  to  meiwov'j 
ii  whole  tr^edy  of  Euriiiides,  during  ^i\a  vjaVta.  Kv  >S.it 
cad  of  this  term  be  wiia  i^in  pronovuYCtififA\n'i»,'isA. 


his  tife.  Finding  binuell'  jeij  ill,  be  ags 
Londoa ;  where,  however,  as  before,  hie 
Ho  returned  to  the  Uoiveraity  worn  out  b 

inmind,  and,  aftera  short  attacic  of  deliriu 
day  the  I9th  of  October,  1806. 

A  monunient  has  been  erected  to  the  in 
While,  in  the  Church  of  AU  Saints,  Ca 
expense  of  Mr.  Boott,  a  native  of  the  I 
America.  This  gentleman,  on  visidng  i 
disappointed  on  finding  no  tablet  recorc 
and  nrtuea  of  the  young  poet;  and  be 
what  England  had  left  undone.  This 
highly  creditable  to  the  American  charac 
amonsst  many  evidences  of  the  triumph  i 
over  those  mutual  jealousies  which  have 
rated  nations  sharing  the  same  blood,  ai 
same  language. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  the 
or  two  other  individuals,  from  the  list  of  t 
elegant  literature,  whose  rise  to  eminence 
manner  impeded  for  a  time  by  untowan 
Hawkeswobtb,  one  of  the  most  popula 
last  century,  and  whose  periodical  work,  tfa 
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of  his  mueb  more  distinguisbed  contemporary,  Oliver 
Goij>BuiTH,  who  was,  however,  more  regularly  etlucated. 
Goldsmith  was  one  of  nine  children  of  a  very  poorly  en- 
dowed elei^yinan  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,   in  Hliich 


counby  he  was  born  in  the  year  ITifi.  Of  academical 
instruction  he  had  his  full  share ;  for  he  attended  sucra- 
rivclj  the  Universities  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Leyden. 
At  the  two  hut  mentioned  places  he  stiidied  medicine, 
which  he  had  chosen  as  his  profession,  after  haviu;.'  l>ren 


originally  ioteiided  for  tnule,  mid  ihen  Buecessively  for 
the  rhureh  and  the  law.  Ilia  eccentric,  imprudent,  an^ 
reckless  habits,  however,  which  bad  been  constantly  in 
voiving  him  in  one  difiiculty  or  another  From  his  boyhood, 
acquired  strcngpth  with  his  yi^ors ;  and  he  hod  not  hem 
long  at  Leyden  when  he  found  himself  reduced  by  hii 
thoughtlessness  and  cxImvagiiQce  to  a  state  of  dcstltutim, 
as  l)ad  as  that  which  a  short  time  before  had  forced  hi 
to  lake  fight  i'roni  Edinburgh.  On  this  he  left  the  m 
versitv,  and  set  out  to  travel  over  the  Continent,  p<»- 
Bcssea  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  clothes  he  ime 
and  his  flute.  It  was  on  the  latter  he  denended  for  \a 
support,  his  practice  being,  wiien,  after  walking  all  dij, 
he  arrived  at  a  villo^  in  the  evening^,  to  assemble  the  in- 
habitants around  him  to  dance  to  his  music,  in  return  hi 
whict  they  generally  gave  him  lodgings  for  the  nighl, 
and  wherewithal  to  procure  him  food  For  the  neil  day. 
In  this  manner  ho  walked  over  a  great  part  of  Flanders, 
the  south  of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italf. 
At  last  ho  arrived  in  London,  with,  it  is  aiud,  only  a  few 
pence  in  his  pocket.  In  this  emergency  be  was  fortuiwie 
enough  to  meet  with  his  countryman  and  collie  u- 
quaintnnce,  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  had  been  one  of  Bjrrj's 
hrst  patrons  when  he  cams  up  to  Dublin  ;  and  liy  (lie 
aid  of  this  gentleman  he  obtained  the  situation  of  asBiSt- 
uiit  teacher  in  a  school  at  Pcekham.  Soon  atierwards  he 
ofl'ered  his  services  to  an  apothecary  in  the  metropolitt 
and  wilh  him  he  lived  for  some  time.  It  was  while  in 
this  situation  thnt  he  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  literarf 
labour  as  a  means  of  support.  He  began  by  writing  (iv 
the  Monthly  Review  and  the  Public  Ledger,  to  wTiicli 
last  he  contributed  the  series  of  essavs  in  the  form  of  letter) 
from  a  Chinese  residing  in  England  lo  his  fHends  in 
China  which  were  afterwards  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  of '  The  Citizen  of  the  World.'  He  bad 
been  employed  in  this  manner  lor  several  years,  gwn- 
ing  only  a  scanty  and  precarious  livelihood,  when, 
in  1765,  he  publisned  his  poem  '  The  Traveller,'  This 
immediately  brought  him  into  notice,  and  placed  him 
.  atDong  the  first  writers  of  the  day.    He  bad  now  better 


employment,  and m  much  as  he  coiitd  undertake;  but, 
his  improvideDPo  continuing  es  great  us  before,  his  diffi- 
culties were  not  much  diminished.  The  very  year  fol- 
lowing .that  in  which  The  Traveller  appeared.  Dr. 
Johnson  found  him  unable  to  leave  his  lodgings  in  con- 
sequence oF  a  debt  he  had  contracted,  and  to  ray  which 
his  kind  friend  disposed  of  the  manuscript  of  hia  '  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.'  That  exquisitely  beautiful  tale  accord- 
ingly appeared  in  1T6G  ;  and  soon  afler  was  published 
his  '  History  of  England,'  in  a  sciiea  of  letters  from  a 
nobleman  to  his  son,  which  immediately  excited  great 
attention  and  become  CKtrcmely  popular.  From  this 
time  till  his  death,  Goldsmith  gave  to  the  world  a  sue- 
cession  of  works  which  prove  that  with  all  his  faults  a 
wunt  of  industry  cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge.  Ilis 
eoniody  of  the  Good-natured  Man,  a  History  of  Rome, 
and  another  history  of  England  in  four  volumes,  the  poem 
of  the  Deserted  Village,  the  comeily  of  She  Stooja  in 
Conquer,  a  History  of  Greece,  and  hia  four  volumes  en 
titled  a  Iliitory  of  .Animated  Nature,  besides  abridge- 
ments of  his  different  historical  works,  and  nimierous  minor 
Cicces  in  prose  and  verso,  all  proceeded  from  his  pen 
L-twecn  the  years  1768  and  17T4,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  died  at  the  early  age  of  fbrly-six.  Nor  ore  even 
those  of  the  works  we  havo  enumerated  which  partake 
most  of  the  character  of  mere  compilatians  unmarked  by 
many  traces  of  the  author's  genius.  Goldsmith,  as  John- 
son has  said  of  him  on  his  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  touched  no  subject  which  he  did  not  adoni.  The 
purity  and  el^ance  of  his  style,  and  the  chastity,  in  all 
I'cspecta,  of  his  manner  as  a  writer,  form  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  what  we  are  told  of  bis  general  conduct  and 
demeanour.  The  dissimilarity  is  s!ud  loliave  been  equally 
great  between  the  wit,  spirit,  and  good  sense  of  his  lite- 
rary productions,  and  the  cccentrinty  of  his  conversation, 
which  is  described  as  sometimes  approaching  to  childish- 
iiCBs,  But  Goldsmith  was  an  extraordinary  instance  how 
perfect  the  reflective  or  meditaUve  powers  of  the  mind 
will  sometimes  be,  while  those  whidi  fit  a  man  for  tho 
business  of  active  li&  are  weak  or  wanting.     A  mere 
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Af^  hemg  taugbt  the  dements  of  Hebrew  scholar- 
ship by  his  father,  Moses  was  sent  at  an  earlj  age  to  a 
public  seninaiy,  where  Ae  other  joimg-  Jews  of  the 
{^ace  who  were  mtended  fbr  a  leanied  profession  were 
educated.  The  system  porsoed  at  ^is  estabfishment, 
KoweTer,  was  littfe  ealeolated  to  nurture  or  strengthen 
tKe  more  hnportant  mental  faculties — ^the  dbief  or  rather 
almost  the  e&Iy  exercise  of  the  pupils  being  to  get  by 
heart  portions  ef  the  RabbiBKal  conmientaries  whi(£  they 
otmld  not  understand.  It  is  said  that  when  no  more  tiban 
seven  yesrs  dd  Mendelsohn  began  to  discern  the  absur- 
dity of  iAnB  mtAod  of  study,  and  applied  himself  of  his* 
own  aceoid  td^  iSbe  obtaining  of  a  correct  acfjuaintance 
with  liie  gnnunw  of  ^e  sacred  toi^ue  as  an  mdtspens- 
able  preKminaiy  to  his  fhrtfier  progress.  So  early  as 
his  tenth  year  lie  had  begun  to  write  verses  m  Hebrew. 
He  was  fbrtoaate  soon  a^r  this  in  obtaining*  the  instruc- 
tions of  Dttfid  Frankel,  a  man  of  profound  lenning,  who 
was  then  duef  Rabbi  at  Dessau,  and  whom  the  young 
student  greatly  attaehed  to  himself  by  his  application 
aiul  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  By  Frankel's  assistance 
and  his  own  industry,  the  boy  soon  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  and  their  principal  commentaries,  rare 
at  that  time  even  amei^  the  more  learned  classes  of  his 
nation. 

The  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies  at  this 
early  age  was  too  great  for  a  frame  which  never  had  been- 
very  strong ;  and  it  brought  on  ere  long  a  nervous  dis- 
order, the  consequences  of  whidi  remained  with  him 
during  his  life.  It  produced  in  particular  a  deformity  of 
the  spine,  which  was  found  to  be  incurable.  The  woik* 
which  he  had  been  most  eageriy  engaged  in  studying, 
when  attacked  with  this  illness,  was  the  '  More  Nevo- 
chim,  or  Guidie  fbr  the  Perplexed,'  of  the  great  Moses 
Maimonides,  the  learned  Spanish  Jew  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  in  dlonon  to  tnis  circumstance  Mendelsohn 
would  loi^  afterwards  remark  that  it  was  Maimonides 
who  had  spoilt  his  figure  and  ruined  his  con8titu.t\Q\!L. 
<«  But  still,  he  would  add,  "1  doat  oiv  VvkvIw  tnsss^ 
hours  of  Might  he  has'  affbrded  tne  \  tockd)  \^  V^^^'^is^- 
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nillifiply  weakened  mj  body,  bos  ho  not  made  me  atnpie 
eiiienils  by  invigoratiug  my  mind  ?"• 

Wlien  Meudelsoiiii  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
his  IVieud  and  instructor  Freokel  left  Dessaa  for  Berlin, 
and  ho  waa  now  almost  without  an  associate.  It  nu 
time,  heeides,  that  he  should  think  of  doing  something  to 
gain  hia  own  subsistence.  Ilia  father,  accordingly,  who 
was  tenderly  attached  to  him,  and  would  willingly  have 
kept  him  longer  uudcr  his  humble  roof,  was  at  last  pre- 


vailed upon  by  his  earnest  entreaties  to  permit  him  topr 
oced  to  Berlin,  in  the  ho|M!  that  through  Frankel's  aKJst- 
ance  he  might  procure  some  employment  in  that  large 
city.  The  ^ood  Rabbi  was  scarcely  able  to  do  anythins 
for  him  from  his  own  resources;  but  he  recommendw 
him  to  a  beneToIent  friend,  who  gave  him  sn  attic  room 
In  his  house  to  sleep  and  study  in,  and  allowed  him  too 
days'  board  every  week.  The  only  resource  he  posseascl 
for  a  long  time,  in  addition  to  this,  wa$  a  little  empdoy' 
mcnt  as  a  tramci^ber,  which  Fi'snkel  procured  for  hiau 
With  the  proceeds  of  this  he  contrived  to  exist  and  U 
pirsue  his  studies ;  but  bis  privations  were  often  TCiy 
great.  It  was  bis  custom  at  this  time,  as  he  laeA  aito' 
wai-da  to  relate,  when  he  bought  a  loaf,  to  notch  it  into 
portions  that  might  lust  him  till  he  counted  upon  obtain- 
ing his  nest  supply  of  money;  and,  however  bungry, 
be  would  never  cat  more  at  a  meal  than  he  had  thui 
allowed  himself. 

It  was  not  at  this  period  the  ]jraclice  amon|j  the  Jews 
to  litiidy  the  classic  languages ;  but  Mendelsohn,  inquisi- 
tive after  all  knowledge,  and  reading  with  avidity  erery 
accessible  work  which  promised  him  any  iofonnatioo, 
soon  discovered  that  without  «o  acquaintance  with  Greek 
and  Latin  his  lilerary  reacarehea  must  remain  extrein^J 
bounded.  lie  therefore  resolved  to  acquire  these  lan- 
guages. But  how  he  was  to  take  the  first  step  in  tha 
]jursuit  it  was  not  very  easy  to  underslund.  The  liebrt* 
and  the  German  were  tiie  only  lauguagds  bo  kjiew,  anti 
there  was  no  Greek  or  ialin  grammar,  as  far  as  ho  iW 

•  &.«  Menioir  of  Men4e\sfthn,'ta^-1S..^'inoiAi,  \«oii.\*6' 
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nwBre,  written  in  either.  In  fliis  diffiputtj-  a  fortnnntL- 
trhanci?  brought  him  ocquninted  with  a  brother  Jvw.  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Kish,  from  Prspie,  who  was  a 
intdicdl  [iraclitioner,  and  knew  BometTiiiifr  of  Latin. 
Mendelsohn  prevailed  upon  IhU  man  to  give  liiiii  ^rra. 
tuitoualy  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  inatrueiion  every  day,  till 
he  had  made  himself  miiBtcr  of  the  Latin  nouns  and  verbs. 
When  he  had  advanced  thus  far,  he  dispensed  with  his 
inalruetor.  Havioe'  purchased  for  a  trifle  an  old  dip- 
tionary  whieh  had  been  very  ill  used,  he  considered 
himself  to  be  in  posseaaion  of  all  the  neeessary  aid  for 
commencing  the  woric  of  translation ;  which  aeeordingly 
lie  forthwith  essayed  on  the  first  Latin  iHiok  lie  could 
obtain.  This,  it  is  related,  happened  to  be  no  other 
than  a  Latin  translation  of  Jjocke  on  the  Hjman  Under- 
slarUing— the  whole  of  which  he  toiled  through.  After 
this  achievement  he  applied  himself  to  the  Roman  classics, 
and  foond  that  he  could  re»]  them  in  general  nitli  ease 
and  pleasure. 

Mendelsohn's  elaaucnl  stadias  had  probably  already 
begun  to  Butilect  him  to  impleasant  suspicions  and  impu- 
tationa  from  the  more  bigoted  among  his  laraeliiish 
brethren.  This  may  have  been  partly  the  reason  that 
led  him  to  attach  himself  about  this  time  to  a  Polish  Jew 
of  Ihe  name  of  Israel  Moses,  who  had  come  to  reside  in 
Berlin,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  hb  native  country 
in  consequence  of  being  auppo5c<l  to  hold  opinions  too 
liberal  for  the  taste  of  the  great  majority  of  his  nation. 
This  person,  among  bis  other  acquirements,  was  a  pro- 
iicient  in  the  nmthematlcs— a  branch  of  learning  of  which 
a3  yet  Mendelsohn  knew  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
Israel  Moses  was  altogether  ignorant  of  Latin.  It  was 
ngreed  therefore  that  the  two  friends  should  become  eneh 
other's  instructota.  The  Pole  accordingly  carried  Men- 
tlclsohn  through  the  elements  of  geometry  by  means  of  a 
Hebrew  tmnslation  of  Euclid ;  and  in  return  received 
lessons  from  the  latter  in  Latin  and  German.  Such  was 
the  manner  in  which  this  ardent  student  availed  himscif 
of  every  chance  opportunity  of  malting  a  new  ac(\w'i\'i.vm. 
in  useful  or  Hberil  Imowledge — rarrij  \\w('iti^  '\*-  "w^  "^'^ 
rot,  m.  I 


po»-er  to  travel  towards  his  object  by  tho  most  direct  uil 
usual  toimI,  but  not  deterred  on  that  account  from  st-cking 
it  by  any  by-pMli,  howevnr  circuitous,  that  lay  ojkmi  lo 

During  the  timo  he  remained  at  Berlin  in  obscmilr 
and  iiidiRence,  Mendelsohn's  studies  extended  io  many 
other  subjects  beside  those  ire  have  mentioned.  In  pix- 
licuW  ho  made  himself  bmilior  with  both  the  Freudi 
and  English  laogungea.  Bui  after  several  years  btd 
peiBod  away  without  improving  his  worldly  drrumstances, 
■  rich  Jew  of  thu  name  of  Bernard,  who  resided  in  the 
city,  fortunetely  heard  of  his  talents  and  his  worth,  imd, 
being  at  the  time  in  want  of  a  tutor  for  his  ebildres, 
determined  to  employ  him  in  that  capacity.  To  poor 
Mendelsohn  this  was  at  ttjat  time  an  eleratioa  that  satit- 
fled  his  highest  ambition.  He  hod  now  not  only  a  eoa- 
fbrtable  home,  but  a  salary  which  enabled  him  to  bu; 
books,  and  10  take  lossoiis  in  those  branches  of  scliolar^ip 
of  which  he  was  yet  ignorant.  It  was  after  this  that  M 
begun  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  to  which  he  bod 
fiot  ventured  to  apply  himself  so  long  as  he  was  unable 
to  obttun  the  assistance  of  a  master.  The  duties  of  bif 
situation  allowed  him  considurable  leisure,  which  he  de- 
voted with  his  wonted  ardour,  both  to  various  new  de- 
partments of  science  and  literature,  and  to  Ae  furdia 
Cecution  of  those  upon  which  he  had  alrewly  eutend. 
thus  extended  his  mathematical  acquirements  to  il- 
gebra  and  fluxions ;  while  natural  philosophy,  natunl 
history,  general  history,  and  metaphysics,  all  came  in  fir 
a  share  of  his  attention. 

Among  his  other  accomplishments  w^v  a  reraaikaUy 
beautiful  hand-writing  and  great  skill  in  acconDli. 
Trivial  as  these  acquirements  may  be  deemed,  it  m 
turned  out  that  to  tnem,  principally,  Mendelsohn  mt 
indebted  for  the  prosperity  of  his  future  life.  His  dili- 
gence in  the  performance  of  his  regular  duties,  and  his 
excellent  geninsl  conduct,  soon  raised  him  high  in  the 
&voar  oflaa  emidojer;  but  that  gentleman  was  par- 
tieuiaiiy  struck  with  the  tsJetil  ^e  Sis¥\b.i«A.  Sn  ^fae  uH 
iMT  iMv0  jiMt  mentioned.     Uft  »«  \»«.  twAtc\  \q  raxm 


him  /Vom  the  school-rDam  to  the  countiD^^-rooin,  aiid  to 
t^mploy  liiin  as  one  of  bis  clerks.  From  tliis  sittiation  lie 
afterwards  promoted  him  to  a  higher  pluce  in  his  csta- 
bli.shment,  which  was  niargc  silk-manufactory  ;  aniiat  last 
he  appointed  him  mimi^or  of  the  nhole  concern. 

Mcndelaohn  was  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome 
incomo ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  laborious  duties  of  his 
place  related  his  diligence  as  a  student.  His  evenings, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  night,  were  still  regularly 
given  to  literature  and  philosophy.  He  had  long  looked 
with  anxious  and  compassionate  interest  upon  the  general 
igtiCBTince  of  his  Hebrew  brethren  ;  and  the  dcEJm  of 
diifusing  among  them  the  light  of  modem  lilerature  and 
science  had  become,  as  it  continued  to  be  throughout  his 
lite,  the  first  wish  of  his  heart.  With  this  view  ho  pro- 
jected, in  conjunction  with  a  Iriend,  a  Hebrew  periodical 
work,  to  consist  of  short  essays  on  such  parte  of  science 
and  morals  as  could  moat  easily  be  made  popular  and  in- 
teresting, to  bo  entitled  '  Tne  Moral  Preacher.'  Of 
this  work,  however,  the  first  in  which  Mendelsohn  tried 
his  powers  as  a  public  writer,  only  two  numbers  ap- 
peared ;  when  he  lelt  it  prudent  to  discontinue  It,  in 
consequence  of  the  outcry  raised  against  it  by  his  more 
bigoted  brethren,  to  whom  such  on  attempt  to  dis]>luce 
their  ancient  rabbinical  manuals  of  instruetion  seemed 
fraught  both  with  presumption  and  profanity.  But  Men- 
delsohn, though  turned  from  his  course  for  the  moment, 
was  not  thus  to  be  driven  to  relinotiish  finally  what  he 
deemed  to  be  as  much  the  path  of  his  duty  as  it  was  of 
his  ambition. 

About  the  year  1TS4,  an  event  took  place  which 
greatly  influenced  Mendelsohn's  future  career ;  «  e  mean 
his  introductioB  to  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing,  afterwards 
so  celebrated  among  the  literary  ornaments  of  his  country, 
but  who  was  then,  like  his  new  friend,  only  a  young  man 
of  twenty-five,  and  only  banning  to  be  known  as  a 
writer.  Mendelsohn  is  said  to  have  been  first  made 
known  to  Lftsing  by  a  Jevrish  medical  practitioner  of 
the  name  of  Gumperu,  by  wliom  \ife  \\b4\weo  ■is.vA.t^Sa. 
learning  aoiae  of  tlie  modem  Wguaigea.    'tW-j  ViA-iiao 
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oewsionally  played  at  chess  together;  and  it  was  Bji  a 
proficient  in  this  ^me  that  the  young  Jewish philoi^oplicr 
VBs  first  rccoininended  lo  the  acqunintaQce  of  the  future 
author  of '  Nathan  the  Wise."  But  these  two  congejiial 
niinda  soon  turned  tlieir  intercourse  to  higher  ends.  To 
Mendelsohn  tliis  connciion  was  especially  imporlanl, 
inasmuch  as  it  speedily  introduced  hini  tu  various  oiliei 
literary  men  Iben  residing  in  Berlin,  to  whose  sodeljv 
from  their  ditfbrencc  of  religious  creed,  he  would  not 
othenvise  have  had  access.  In  this  manner  he  hecaiDc 
th#  intimate  associate  of  Nicolai,  Abbt,  and  othen,  wbo 
afterwards  grcady  distinguished  themselves  in  the  rege- 
neration of  the  literature  of  their  country.  These  young 
men  were  the  principal  supporters  of  various  pcnodicd 
works  which  then  existed  at  Berlin ;  and  Menddcabi: 
now  joined  his  contributions  lo  theirs.  Uc  had  not  yet, 
however,  published  any  work  in  his  own  name ;  vibm 
one  day  his  friend  Lessing  brought  him  a  jihilosophinl 
bealise  which  had  just  been  published,  aiid  requested 
him  (o  read  it  and  give  his  opinion  of  it.  On  returning 
the  liook  some  days  af^rwttrds,  Mendelsohn  obserrol 
that  he  thought  be  could  without  inudi  difficulty  retiitc 
the  author's  positions.  Encouraged  by  his  frienii,  he 
accordingly  sat  down  to  the  eouiposilion  of  his  rf|jlj'. 
When  be  bad  finished  it,  he  brought  the  manuscript  ta 
licsdng,  and  requested  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  read 
it,  which  the  latter  promised  to  do  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  at  Idsure.  At  their  neit  mterview,  however,  some- 
what to  Mendelsohn's  surprise,  the  matter  was  never 
mentioned  b;^  Lessing ;  and  Mendelsohn  was  too  modest 
to  introduce  it  himself.  This  happened  several  times- 
till  at  last  the  anxious  author  ventured  to  ask  his  friend 
if  he  had  found  time  to  look  to  the  manuscript.  Lessing 
again  complained  of  want  of  leisure  ;  but  promised  him 
thut  he  should  certainly  contrive  to  find  time  to  re«l  it 
immediately.  "In  the  mean  time,"  he  added,  "here 
is  a  small  volume  on  tbe  same  subject,  which   has  just 

appeared ;  take  it  bome  ■K\t,h  you,  and  let  me  know  what 
you  think  of  it."     MenieWWs  soi^Kafe  ia».^  he  con- 

ieiVed  when  on  opening  lioa  >»A'b<«  ^«  ^'-"A  *.  ^><t 
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cul   Diii- 

logiies,'  as  he  had  eutitlecf  it,  "  Put  it  into  jour  pocket," 
said  Leasing,  enjoying  hia  Bniazcment,  "  and  this  Mam- 
Dion  alone  with  it ;  it  is  wlmt  I  got  for  the  copyright.'' 
From  this  time  Mendelaobn  took  hli  place  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  the  literary  mo-n  of  Gcrmony.  It  does  not, 
however,  belong  lo  this  rapid  aketch  even  to  enumerate 
the  long  suceeasion  of  works  by  which,  during  almost 
every  year  of  his  remuning  life,  he  sustained  and  added 
to  his  fame.  For  the  classical  elegance  of  hia  Gemmn 
style  he  was  conaidpred  as  Tanking  with  the  Hrst  of 
his  contemporaries.  Uis  treatise,  in  particular,  on  the 
iinroorlBlitv  of  the  aoul,  entitled  '  Phaedon,'  attracted, 
immediately  on  its  appearance,  universal  attention,  and, 
being  translated  into  English,  French,  Dutch,  Italian, 
Danish,  and  Hebrew,  spread  tho  fame  of  the  author  over 
all  Europe.  But  the  great  eflbrt  of  hia  lii'e  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  moral  and  inleilectuol  improvement  of 
his  brethren  of  the  house  of  Israel.  For  this  purpose 
he  brought  all  the  resources  of  his  learning  and  genius 
to  the  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  acriptures ;  and  his 
translations  of  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Psalms,  llie 
latter  in  verse,  are  reckoned  among  his  ablest  iier- 
forraancea.  The  incessant  literary  labours  of  this  illus- 
trious man  were  often  carried  on  under  the  pressure  of 
ill-health,  and  alwaya  amidst  the  interruptions  of  business 
or  of  society.  He  eventually  became  the  partner  oi'  Mr. 
lleniard  in  hia  silk-manu&cturing  establishment,  and  lived 
in  the  enjoyment  of  opulence.  In  his  thirty-thii'd  ycoi" 
he  married,  and  had  the  happiness  before  his  dcatli  of 
seeing  his  family  growing  up  around  him.  One  of  his 
publications,  which  he  entitfes  '  Morning  Hours,'  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  leeturea  on  natural  philosophy,  which 
he  was  for  some  years  in  the  habit  ofdeliiering  to  his 
children  every  morning  for  two  or  three  hours  after  sunrise. 
His  habitsof  living  were  extremely  simple  and  abstemious. 
"  It  was  inconceivable,"  says  Mr.  Sarauela,*  to  nlioso 
Memoir  we  have  been  principally  indebted  1!ot  vUt  ■aVvii's 

•  Hem<nr,  p.  139,  \40.     . 


bets,  "  thai  the  quaiilit;  of  food  to  whidi  he  pestriclrf 
himself  could  sustain  a  human  being ;  and  at  the  woe 
time  it  was  aSbcting  to  see  him  press  his  guests  good- 
humouredlT  to  portnke  of  viands  and  liquors  which  bim- 
•eir,  tbough  ever  so  desirooa,  durst  not  Tenture  U>  tafte. 
"  *  *  He  was  Teiy  fond  of  company,  and  nerer  eouiWii 
solitude,  eicept  fnim  four  or  fire  o'clock  in  the  morniDS 
till  about  eight  or  nint^,  when  he  adjourned  to  his  counl- 
ing-housp,  and  remained  there  till  noon.  After  dinner 
be  generally  attended  to  business  again,  till  about  four  in 
the  afternoon.  About  this  boor  his  friends  and  pu[Hlf 
tised  to  meet  at  his  bouse :  and,  on  his  return,  he  usualli 
found  a  numerous  issembl;  in  hia  room,  who  aniioidv 
awaited  bis  appearantx.  There  were  theologians,  lite' 
rati,  philosopbcrs,  public  functionaries,  meitiliBnts,  nativn, 
fi>reigocr3,  old  ana  young,  in  promiscuous  groups,  sidi 
whom  he  conversed  ti!l  eight  o'clock,  on  variotis  tojira." 
Uendclsohn  died,  in  conseqaence  of  a  cold  whid)  be 
eftugbt  in  returning  one  morning  from  the  8jnago?De(is 
his  attendance  on  which  he  wis  at  ways  extremelv  rti^utir), 
on  the  4th  of  January,  ]78G,  ,in  the  fiflj'-mg^th  VearoT 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

liilwof  SaUsbury;  Eager  Bmoo. 

Thb  peraoni  with  yrhom  we  have  been  oocapied  in  the 
chapters  immediaEtely  preceding  the  present  have  all 
belonged  to  what  may  almost  be  called  oar  own  times ; 
or,  rt  least,  ihar  pursoitB  hare  been  sudi  as  indicate  an 
adTsnoed  state  of  msntnre,  philosophj,  and  dvilization 
generally.  It  la  onlj  witfafn  die  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies tlMt  anjtiiiiig  nke  a  spirit  of  independent  speoila- 
tion  has  femed  m  pegnrading  diaracteristic  of  the  literature 
of  modem  Europe.  Up  to  that  period  the  intellect  of 
onr  forriktkem  nay  be  said,  in  most  of  its  efibrts,  to  have 
walked  in  leaiHn^^trings.  The  peculiar  drcumstances 
in  whidi  literaturs  sprung  up  a  second  time  in  western 
Europe,  after  the  samrersion  of  the  Roman  empire,  suffi- 
ciently explain  why  it  remained  so  long  in  a  state  of 
pupilage.  But  the  extended  period  in  modem  history 
called  the  Daric  Ages  was  only  the  night  of  the  human 
mind,  and  by  no  means  its  sleep,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
described.  The  numbers  or  those  who  then  applied 
themselves  to  Uterary  pursints  were  very  great,  and  their 
zeal  and  industry  in  many  cases  such  as  lias  never  been 
surpassed.  As  an  evidence  of  the  assiduity  with  which 
it  was  customary  for  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
studies  then  in  fiishion,  we  may  quote  the  account  which 
our  countryman  John  of  Salisbury,  who  flourished  in 
the  twel^  century,  nves  us  of  the  education  he  had 
recdved.  "He  says  (we  quote  the  version  of  the 
ori^nal  Latin  which  Mr.  Turner  has  given  in  his  History 
of  fkigland  *)  "  that  in  the  year  after  Henry  I.  died,  he 
went  to  the  Peripatetic  SefaKXil  at  Faris,t  on  the  Mount 

.    ♦  Vol  L  p.  507.  ^ 

/  So  tnuulattd  by  Mr,  Tamer;  Wt  ^Sbft  ^t^^fc  \a.  ^'^ 
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(if  St.  Genevieve,  and  there  stmiieU  losic ;  lie  arterwanls 
gilhered  to  Master  Alberie,  as  opinatissamit  iliaUelim 
(b  (iialeclician  in  the  highest  reputo),  nnd_  an  acenioMt 
impagaator  (most  teen  impiigner)  of  the  nominal  sect 
lie  was  two  years  with  him  and  Robert  Metri<lenai«,  so 
En^lishnum,  both  men  acati  ingtnii  and  ttudii  pcrvkaci' 
(of  aeute  genius  and  resolute  sliuliousncas).  lie  then 
Iot  three  years  transferred  himself  to  William  deConchin, 
to  imbibe  his  grammatical  knowledge.  After  this  he 
followed  Richard  called  the  Uishop,  retracing;  wilb  bin 
bU  he  had  learned  from  others,  and  the  Quadrivium;* 
and  also  heard  die  Gennan.  Harduin.  lie  restodlid 
liietoric,  which  he  had  learned  from  Master  Theodaric, 
and  more  complelely  from  Father  Ueliaa.  Being  pcor, 
he  supported  himself  by  teaching  the  children  of  the 
noble,  and  contracted  an  intiiitale  acquidnUuice  nilli 
Uaster  Adam,  an  Englishman,  and  a  stout  Aristoteliu. 
He  |>ro£ecutcd  afterwards  the  study  of  logic  with  Willim 
of  Soissons.  Returning  at  the  end  of  tiirce  years,  be 
heard  Master  Gilbert  on  lojpc  and  ou  divine  subjects; 
then  Robert  Pulleo,  and  also  Simnn  Periacenais,  a  lailb' 
fill  reader,  hut  a  heavy  disputcr.  These  tvro  last  woo 
his  (inly  teachers  in  theolo)(y.  Thus,  he  add^,  1  pa=s«<! 
twelve  years,  oteupiiHl  by  tlii'se  (arious  studies." 

One  of  the  moat  extraordinary  jnditiduals  that  appeued 
during  the  dark  ages  was  our  countryman  Rogeb  Bacok  i 
and  liis  history  aSbrds  us  so  admiiable  an  example  of 
the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  midst  of  sU 
sorls  of  difficulties  and  discouragements,  that  we  shall 
devote  a  few  pages  to  present  it  with  Eome  fulneaor 
detail,     Bacon  was  bom  at  Ilehester,  in  Someraetahiit, 

original  is  Ad  Penpalelicvm  PalaliBum,  which  mean*  "  I" 
Ihe  Perlpalctic  oj  Palait,"  the  common  name  by  which  the 
celebrated  Abelard  was  known  in  that  age,  from  his  place  of 
Inrth,  Palaii,  in  BrelBgne. 

■  Id  the  middle  ages  all  the  branches  of  elementary  edu- 
cation were  coneidered  as  comprehended  in  the  two  great 
■livibiouB  called  the  iriviumaiAihe  Quadrinium  :  Oie  fiinoer 
of  which  embraced  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,-  the  latter, 
Itnlbmetic,  BStnmomj,  geomMry,  and  music. 
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in  the  year  1214.  After  remaining  for  £k>me  years  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  he  went  to  finish  his  education  at 
that  of  Paris,  then  the  most  distinguished  seat  of  learning 
in  Europe.  Here  he  received  his  doctor's  dmee ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and,  entering 
himself  a  brother  of  the  Franciscan  order,  again  took  up 
his  residence  at  Oxford.  At  this  time  all  the  four  orders 
of  moodicant  firian  had  e9tablishments  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge;  and  iheir  members  were,  in  truth, 
espedally  the  Franciscaiis,  the  great  8up{)ort  and  orna- 
ments of  bodi  UiUTersities.  At  the  period,  however, 
when  Bacon-  commenced  his  career,  the  Aristotelian 
metaphynca  and  logb,  although  they  had.  begun  to  be 
studied,  had  scaitely  acquired  m  this  country  mat  extra- 
ordinary aMsendancy  of  which  we  find  them,  only  a  few 
vears  after  in  poasenion.  He,  at  all  events,  applied 
himself  from  toe  firrt  chiefly  to  the  mathematical  and 
natural  adenoes,  the  principal  of  which,  as  cultivated  at 
this  time,  may  be  enumerated  under  the  heads  of  chemistry 
or  alchemy,  astronomy  or  astrology,  medicine,  and  me- 
chanics. To  these  may  be  added,  as  having  engaged  a 
considmble  share  of  Bacon's  attention,  the  minor  depart- 
ments of  geography,  music,  and  optics;  which  last 
espedally  was  one  of  his  &vourite  studies,  and  that*  in 
which  he  displayed,  more  perhans  than  in  any  other,  his 
brilliant  and  myentive  gemus.  r^early  all  these  sciences 
were  as  yet  mixed  up  with  the  wildest  errors  and  follies, 
which  were,  however,  universally  looked  upon  as  their 
most  fimdunental  and  unquestionable  principles,  and 
were  accwdingly  steadily  kept  in  view  by  all  wno  taught 
or  studied  either  the  theory  or  the  practical  applications 
of  any  of  them.  The  gnuod  object  of  chemistrv,  at  the 
time  to  which  we  refer,  was  the  discovery^  of  the  philo- 
sophy's stone,  or  the  secret  of  manu&cturing  gold ;  but 
the  experiments  which  were  constantiy  nuJcing  with  a 
view  to  this  end  had  incidentally  given  birth  to  some 
real  discoveries,  especially  in  regard  to  the  fusibility, 
malleabitity,  and  otner  properties  of  the  different  metals. 
Of  these  we  majr  just  state,  that  lead  and  copper  were 
the  two  wUch  the  most  persevering  efibrts  were  made  to 
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cmiyert  into  gold,  the  fanuBt  eocdting  the  hope  of «  * 
fiivoiiTttble  renilt  by  its  great  weight,  end  the  letter  bj 
itB  colour;  no  bad  example  of  the  purelv  imarinaiy 
grounds  which  formed  the  whole  theory  and  fbundatioB 
of  this  art  Medicine  was  in  mndi  the  ttme  cotiditkii 
with  chemistry,  being  atiMtied,  alao,  d&tAj  m  the  writiqgi 
of  the  Arabian  doctora,  who  tiad  takm  m  pertwnlar  plce- 
8ure  in  mystiiying  this  adenoe  with  all  manner  of  oocolt 
speculation,  and  bediiening  it  with  tfadr  fiivoloaa  haatm 
and  inventions.  Its  natural  alHaiioe  with  chemiatnr,  ia 
the  first  place,  subjected  it  to  be  corrupted  by  all  die 
absurdities  of  the  Hermetic  ptuloao^y.*  Bat,  aa  thcN 
had  originated  dbiefly  in  one  of  meira  atroageat  paaiinrp, 
the  love  of  wealth,  so  another  paiaion  atiU  straoffer,  the 
fear  of  disease  and  death,  operated  in  the  case  or  ine&- 
cine  to  give  Inrth  to  a  variety  of  other  deluaioiifl^  whidi 
retained  then*  hold  upon  the  poUie  credulity  wt&  efen 
jretmore  invindble  obstinacy.  In  the  mi]^iiloaophieel 
times  to  which  we  now  refer,  it  waa  little  more  than  a 
heap  of  quackeries  and  superstitions ;  or  at  least  the 
truths  which  it  taught  were  so  intermixed  with  the  merest 
dreams  and  imaginations,  and  these  latter  were  held  to 
be  so  much  the  more  important  and  essential  part  of  it, 
that,  if  not  the  very  vainest  and  falsest  of  all  the  sciences 
of  the  period,  there  certainly  was  no  other,  even  as  then 
studied,  which  was  disfigured  upon  the  whole  by  more 
frivolity  and  nonsense.  As  the  chemists  thought  of 
nothing  but  their  elixir,  or  universal  solvent,  of  the 
metals,  so  the  physicians  had  their  elixir  vitse,  or  uni- 
versal medicine,  which  was  to  cure  all  diseases,  and,  if 
not  altogether  to  put  an  end  to  the  custom  of  dying,  at 
least  to  protract  life  to  more  than  antediluvian  longevity. 

*  The  Bcience'occnpied  with  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher  s 
stone  was  so  called  in  memory  of  the  £lgyptian  philosopher 
Hermes,  styled  also  Trismegistus,  or  the  thrioe-great  (sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  personage  with  the  heathen  god 
Jlfercnry),  who,  it  was  pretended,  had  first  cultivated  it  aboat 
two  thousand  years  before  ^SQft\«vx\h.  qC  Christ,  and  to  whom 
several  existing  works  wipau  VSoa  woWj^-^w^  vaGc\\3ed^  al- 
thoagh,  it  is  almost  needVesa  to  wjj^^wv^wwX^srs  %s«Bi^a&»&. 
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Then,  the  Arabian  writers,  in  whose  works  the  science 
was  principally  studied,  had  introduced  into  it  a  cloud  of 
mystical  and  metaphysical  notions  from  those  other  de- 
partments of  inquiry  to  which  they  were  almost  all  of 
them  attached.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Arabian 
physicians,  Avicenna,  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
admirers  liiat  ever  lived  of  the  metaphysical  works  of 
Aristotle ;  which,  however,  he  ingenuously  confesses  he 
had  perused  no  fewer  than  forty  times  before  he  under- 
stood them.  Ano^er  of  these  doctors,  Averroes,  had 
written  so  many  commentaries  on  the  Greek  philosopher, 
that  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  most  Peripatetic*  of 
the  Arabians.  Another  of  them,  called  Alcendi,  or  Al- 
chindus,  had  a  strange  theory  ynih  regard  to  the  virtues 
of  medicines,  maintaining  that  they  could  only  be  pro- 
perly mixed  according  to  the  principles  of  music — a 
notion  which  seems  intended  to  defy  all  explanation  or 
comprehension.  But  it  was  the  intimate  connexion  it 
had  formed  with  the  philosophy  of  the  stars,  as  then  re- 
ceived, which  gave  to  the  niedical  science  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  some  succeeding  centuries  the  greater  part  of 
its  weakness  and  absurdity.  Medicine,  in  truth,  was  for  a 
long  time  considered  as  only  one  of  the  branches  of 
astronomy  or  astrology,  terms  which  in  those  days  were 
synonymous.  One  of  Roger  Bacon's  own  expressions 
is,  that  the  most  important  department  of  astronomy  is 
the  science  of  medicine.  Operations,  accordingly,  used 
to  be  performed,  and  remedies  administered,  not  so  much 
in  conformity  to  the  appearance  or  nature  of  the  disease, 
as  according  to  the  aspect  of  the  constellations.  For  it 
was  the  study  of  the  influence  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  supposed  to  exert  over  human  affairs  and  the  for- 
tunes of  individuals  that  constituted  the  favourite  astro- 
nomy of  the  times;  or  rather  no  part  of  astronomy  was 
studied  at  all,  except  with  a  view  principally  to  the 

*  Thephilosopby  of  Aristotle  was  called  the  Peripatetic, 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  walk  a6ouC,  \)^<»»sa  \vs. 
founder  was  wont  to  walk  about  wlule  Vie  coTCTCtwdLVvOa.  «cA^ 
instructed  his  disciples. 
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observation  and  dcieotion  or  tills  imaginiuy  sympathi 
lietwccD  the  stars  and  men.  In  those  days  this  was  not 
the  helief  merely  of  a  few  of  the  most  ignorant  and  cre- 
duloiu  of  the  vuljrar,  but  the  nearly  universal  creed  eivn 
of  the  learned.  The  science  of  Judicial  astrology,  us  it 
■B-aa  railed,  from  the  judgnients  with  respect  to  the  futiirr 
which  its  profefflors  pretended  by  means  of  it  to  dnv 
from  the  stars,  was  imported  ioto  IDuropo  mnch  oboul 
the  same  time  with  that  of  alchemy,  and  from  the  same 
ArabioQ  school.  The  Arabian  writers,  however,  hail 
found  it  in  the  works  of  their  predeeessors,  the  discipte 
of  the  Greek  achool  of  Alexandria  ,*  and  espctisUy  iu 
their  commeniariefl  on  a  celebrated  work  by  the  geogra- 
pher Ptolemy,  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  ct 
his  Almt^Etum,  or  Almn^t,  although  that  is  only  id 
Arabic  term,  signifying  The  Great  Work,  which  wm 


gest   of  Ptolemy  may  therefore  be   considered  a 
grand  source  of  all  the  astrological  superstitions  buth  of 
the  East  and  of  modern  Europe. 

Bacon  himself  informs  us  in  one  of  his  works  that, 
notwithstanding  the  stttt<;  of  miretkimed  bnrbariscn  in 
wJiiL-h  ati  the  more  imintrtant  iJeDardiieuts  uf  leHmiE^ 
Still  remained,  there  nevo'  had  been  known  such  in 
intellectual  eidtement  as  had  arisen  in  his  time.  We 
have  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  zeal  now  felt  in  behalf  of 
philosophy,  and  the  honour  in  which  it  was  held,  in  the 
reception  Bacon  is  recorded  to  have  met  with  on  Iiis 
return  from  France  to  his  own  country,  to  which  he  vt 
welcomed  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  age  ;  while  a  win 
of  money  was  immediate^  collected  and  given  to  him  to 
enable  bim  to  prosecute  those  scientific  investigations  by 
which  he  had  already  acquired  so  much  celcl^ity.  He 
tells  us  himself  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  he  h(d 
been  enabled  by  this  liberality  of  his  friends  to  eipend, 
in  coJJecting  books,  performmg  experiments,  and  con- 
etnicting  instrumenta,  no  \eM^ati\woVVttisand  pouadi, 
—  a  much  larger  eum  vn  fcwft  4b.-j%  •^■'^  ""l.^ 
7'Aus  encouraged  and  suv?ort£i^Y°«^^^'''«'«'^^ 
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in  natural  science  for  aome  time  without  interruption, 
and  with  a  zeal  and  inde&tigable  application  to  which 
the  works  he  has  left  us  furnish  abundant  testimony. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  his  peace,  though  nothing 
that  is  recoracid  of  him  is  more  honourable  to  the  purity 
and  intrepidity  of  his  moral  character,  he  could  not 
remain  a  silent  witness  of  the  disgraceful  ignorance  and 
prc^gacy  of  die  genendity  of  his  ecclesiastical  brethren  ; 
and  his  daumdations  upon  this  subject  became  at  last  so 
loud  and  unigiiarded  that  they  reached  the  ears  of  those 
who  were  most  certain  both  to  feel  their  justice  and 
never  to  forgive  them.  Immediately  he  felt  what  it 
was  to  have  provoked  the  hostility  of  so  all-powerful  a 
community  as  the  church  then  was,  and  to  stand  as  a 
mark  ibir  both  the  open  fury  and  concealed  rancour  of  a 
body  of  men,  kiept  united  and  powerful  by  their  common 
interests  and  oomnioa  fears,  and  having  in  their  hands, 
not  only  many  of  the  terrors  of  civil  authority,  but  the 
whc^e  of  that  still  more  formidable  power  which  be- 
longed to  an  absolute  supremacy  over  tne  creed,  the  con- 
sciences, and  the  passions  of  the  people.  The  life  of 
the  philosopher  becomes  now,  with  littie  intermission, 
only  a  tale  of  persecution  and  cruel  suffering.  The 
ignorance  and  stupid  bigotry  of  the  times  made  it  un- 
happily too  easy  a  matter  for  his  enemies  to  find  the 
means  of  amply  avenging  themselves.  It  was  little  more 
than  a  century  since  the  pope  himself  had  experienced 
how  perilous  a  task  he  attempted  when  he  set  about 
reforming  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy.  Gregory  Vli; 
had,  about  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  signalized  his 
acces^on  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  by  some  strenuous  en- 
deavours to  repress  the  abounding  irr^ularitics  which 
had  long  pervaded  dl  ranks  of  the  priesthood ;  wheii 
both  the  inferior  cler^  and  many  of  the  bishops  them- 
selves openly  and  indignantly  repelled  his  interference, 
sarcastiodly  replyixig  to  his  exhortations  and  tbreaten- 
ings  by  asking  him  if  he  expected  they  were  to  live  like 
angels.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  superior  Nvrtwa  wv^  V«rcv- 
ing  of  the  pondff  served  only  to  e3L^^^(Qse  \vvkv  v^  ^^ 
bladteat  impatatioDB.      The  first  ^as  re^tesfew\fc^  ^as»  ^ 
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mere  ebow  tif  austerily,  nrtfuily  kept  up  to  cover  u  life  of 
Mai  (lisaoluteness.  Of  the  oilier  udvanlage  was  taken 
to  point  bira  out  to  popular  hon'or  as  n  luagiciau  or  necro- 
manecr.  a  charge  under  vrbith  bb  memaiy  long  laboured, 
in  common  vntil  that  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  who 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  lived  in  those  dark 
timea.  And  this  last  was  the  very  ealmnny  of  which 
the  enemies  of  Bacon  availed  Ihemselvei  in  order  to 
destroy  bim.  His  great  repulatiaD  as  a  master  of  the 
secrets  of  natural  science,  and  the  fame  of  bis  many  in- 
genious experiments  and  contrivances,  easily  enabled 
them,  in  that  ignorant  age,  to  represent  him  both  to  the 
people  and  to  ite  court  of  Roma  aa  working  his  wonders 
by  Biipematurat  meana,  and  as  actually  in  league  with  the 
devii.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  to  effwt  hia  raw. 
An  order  arrived  from  the  pope,  in  the  first  inatanee,  to 
restrain  bim  from  tescbing,  as  be  had  been  in  the  halHt 
of  doing,  in  the  University^ ;  nnd,  a  short  time  aAer,  he 
was  put  in  confinement,  secluded  from  all  intercourse 
with  bm  friends,  ond,  as  we  find  him  complaining  bim- 
Belf,  subjected  to  such  cruel  privatioDS  that  he  was  ol^eii 
near  perishing  of  hunger.  In  this  state  be  remained 
probiibly  for  some  years.  Luckily,  however,  in  the 
year  1264,  the  encellcnt  and  learned  Cardinal  Fulcudi, 
who  had  previously  been  Papal  L^ate  in  Kngland,  where 
be  bad  known  or  hcani  of  Bacon,  became  pope  uirfer  the 
title  of  Clement  IV. ;  and  he,  immediately  oa  his  acces- 
uon,  not  only  ordered  the  release  of  the  philosopher, 
but  took  him  under  his  especial  protection.  It  was  at 
the  request  of  this  pontiff  uiat  Bacon  made  that  collec- 
tion of  his  ]H'iiid|)Br  writings  known  by  the  title  of  hb 
Opui  Mqjiu,  or  Greater  Worh,  which,  after  renuuniiw 
in  manuscript  for  nearly  five  hundred  yeari,  was  printed 
in  London  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  century.  It  consists, 
ill  fact,  of  a  discourse  on  the  various  subjects  to  which 
the  author's  studies  had  been  directed,  written  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  llie  ^ipe;  and  while  it  repeats,  ai 
M-as  lo  be  expected,  maay  \Ku\^  to  \«  found  in  hia 
otiier  works  may  be  conmAwe*  aa  &«  ««^  wmiAw, 
and  connected  account  rf  \oB-w^o\e  s^wjaii.*  <j^u>». 
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V  which  ha«  come  down  to  us.  But  dernpnt  reigned 
Illy  about  three  years  and  n  half;  and  with  him  e\.[i!ru^l 
Uui.-un's  unly  lecurity  against  the  mnlevolencc  at'  his 
enemies.  It  doea  not  appear  that  he  wm  positively 
molested  for  eome  time;  unit,  eoou  afUr  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  III.,  the  general  of  his  order,  Jerome  de  As- 
coli,  ventured  again  to  interdict  the  reading  of  his  uorks, 
!ind  to  conaign  him  to  a  prison,  hj  a  sentence  which  was 
fonfinned  by  tliat  pontiff.  Bacon  was  at  this  time  in 
t\ie  sixty-fourth  year  of  Ilia  nge,  and  he  remained  in  con- 
fincincnt  for  ten  years.  At  last  Jerome  de  Ascoli  be- 
came hiuiseLf  pope,  under  the  title  of  Nicholas  IV.,  4lnd 
the  persecuted  old  man,  m  the  hope  of  being:  peruiitled 
to  Hjiend  his  few  remaining  days  in  Ireedom,  stooped  to 
ap|)cal  to  the  mugnanimity  of  hie  former  enemy,  by 
addressing  to  him  a  treatise  which  he  had  compo^d  in 
his  prison  on  the  means  of  avoiding  the  Infirmities  of  old 
agp,  OS  a  sample  of  the  speculations  to  which  he  was 
wont  to  devote  himself,  and  iiu  evidence  of  the  innocence 
and  uBcl'ulness  of  those  studies  which  had  been  su  much 
calumniated.  Whether  the  vanity  or  better  feelings  of 
Nicholas  were  actually  touched  by  this  submission  to 
his  Jiidgivient  and  compassion  docs  not  very  distinctly 
appear.  It  has  been  alErnied  that  the  uppeal  was 
l>owerfully  hacked  by  the  intercession  of  some  of  Bacon's 
most  distinguished  countrymen ;  but  it  is  certain,  at  all 
events,  thM  he  soon  after  regained  his  liberty,  and 
returned  to  his  old  residence  at  Uitbrd,  Nor  »hs  he 
yet  so  completely  worn  out  by  age,  hard  study,  and  the 
cruelty  of  his  oppressors,  that  be  was  read^  only  to  lay 
hiraaeff  down  ana  die.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  asecruiined 
that  he  lived  about  six  years  after  his  deliverance,  in  the 
courae  of  which  he  composed  and  published  liis  work 
entitled  '  A  Compendium  of  The<il<^y,'  which  still  cxi.sts 
in  manuscript  in  the  King'<  Libmry.  Ue  died  in  the 
veer  1294,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

For   the  age   in  which   he   flourished   Bacon    was  a 
miracle,  and  altogether  deserving  of  the  tiflc  Vj  Viiw^si. 
his  cattemporariea  distinmiished   him — \.\ve  WuiuIetJiiI. 
J^actor.  Zu  iis  genius  imdintelleclual  ciiSIWiM^i^^^^^'^* 
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he  dill  not  belong  to  hia  age.  Up  BCBrcely  pnrticipatpd 
in  ils  prevailing;  tastes,  or  frate  bimselC  at  nil  to  its 
ftvourite  studies.  IJo  compUiiiis,  in  one  of  bis  treatiges, 
o{  the  futile  spel^ationg  which  pa^ed  under  tlic  nnme 
of  luarning  and  philosophy  in  his  time ;  when  the  Ro- 
man law  was  the  sole  object  of  attention  among  setulnr 
«cholars,  and  those  of  his  own  order  occupied  themsclvea 

-about  nolhinp:  except  the  moat  perplexed  subtleties  of 
theolofty.  Elegant  literature  and  true  science  were  alike 
neglected  on  all  hands.  Even  those,  he  tells  ua,  who 
professed  the  wannest  admiration  and  niost  earnest  studj 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle  had  no  oequaintanee  with  that 
philosopher  except  through  the  medium  of  transIatJons, 

'SO  wretched  that  they  seldom  conveyed  the  meaning  of 
their  originals  nor  any  other  meaning.  He  asserts,  in 
soother  place,  that  there  were  not  above  four  scholars  in 

•Christendom  who  knew  even  the  rudiaents  of  either 
Greek  or  Hebrew,  much  less  of  Arabic ;  while  the  Latin 

-hself  was  so  imperfectly  understood  that  there  was  searte 

-ane  living  writer  who  expressed  himself  in  it  with  any 
degree  of  elegance  or  puiuty.    Nor  was  the  number  m 

■ttvcn  tolerable  mathematicians  greater.  Of  those  wbo 
applied  themselves  to  that  study,  most  stopped,  he  saya, 
at  the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid.  Hence  this  proposi- 
«ion  used  to  W.  called  the  Pons  AsiniiUis,  or  Assa' 
Bridge,  a  name  by  which  it  is  still  known. 

Hit  own  attainments,  even  as  a  scholar,  to  say  notfainfr 
of  his  discoveries,  were  most  extraordinary.  He  bad 
travelled,  indeed,  the  whole  circle  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  in  so  far  as  it  had  been  extended  in  thoee  days, 
and  surpassed  his  contempornries  as  much  in  the  depth 
and  accuracy  as  in  the  universality  of  his  kaowlcd^. 
His  Latin  style,  though  by  no  means  perfectly  classiol, 
is  distinguished  by  an  ease,  neatness,  and  perapicmly, 
not  to  bo  found  in  any  other  writer  of  that  d«k 
era.  He  was  distinguished  besides  tor  his  know)ei%e 
of  Ixith  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  of  tha  for- 
mer of  which  he  wrote  a  Grammar,  which  still  exiili 
in  manuscript.     It  is  remarkable  for  a  curious  passage  it 

conUins,  in  which  vl  is  ^vely  proposed,  as  k  piece  of 


ecclesiastical  reform,  lliat  enjrj-  bijlioj),  in  consocratinp  a 
ctiiirch,  ehoiJd  be  obliged  lo  wiita  liic  cbarmctcra  of  tlia 
Creole  idphnbct  on  the  fioor  wilh  tlie  Piid  of  his  jmstoral 
staff,  or,  if  that  were  too  much  for  his  scholarship,  at 
least  the  three  marks  which  were  employed  by  the 
Greeks,  in  addition  to  their  alphabetical  chaiac'tcrE,  in 
the  notation  of  numbers.  The  study  of  languapos  vas 
one,  indeed,  to  whicli  Bacon  hod  given  a  erent  deal  ok' 
attention.  It  forms  the  subject  of  the  third  book  of  his 
Opas  JUajus,  and  itd  importance  is  there  vindicated  by 
.   much  ingenious  and  philosophies!  reasoning;. 

IClhics,  theology,  logic,  and  metaphydcs  enjoyed  each 
of  them  its  share  of  the  attention  of  this  universal  genius, 
as  we  learn  either  from  those  of  his  works  thK  still  exist, 
or  from  others,  now  lost,  that  are  recorded  to  have  been 
wi'itlen  by  him.  But  it  is  his  sdentiGc  researches  and 
discoveries  that  make  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his  fame. 
Some  have  gone  eo  far  ss  lo  consider  Bacon  the 
greatest  meehanioit  genius  that  has  appeared  since  the 
(lays  of  Archimedes,  It  is  evident,  from  the  lettimony 
of  Ills  own  writings,  that  ha  had  at  least  speculated  pro- 
I'onndly  as  to  what  might  be  done  by  mecbanie  puncr, 
und  meditated  many  curious  contrivances,  some  of  ubicli 
we  can  bardly  doubt  that  he  had  actually  executed,  trom 
the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  them.  In  a  litllc  work, 
which  he  calls  his  '  Discovery  of  tbe  Miracles  of  Art 
und  Nature,  and  of  the  Nullity  of  Magic,'  and  w  liich  baa 
been  tmnslated  into  English,  he  has  a  chapter  on  '  Ad- 
mirable Artificial  Instruments,'  which,  in  reference  to 
this  point,  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.  Among 
other  macJiines  which  he  speaks  of  here,  although  ho  docs 
not  describe  their  construction,  are  a  ship  whith  might 
he  managed  by  one  man  as  well  as  ooc  of  the  couiuion 
construction  could  by  a  «  hole  crew ;  a  chariot  which  ran 
with  inconceivable  swiltness  entirely  by  machinery ;  an 
apjiaratua  for  flying  ;  lutd  an  engine  I()r  dc|irefisiijg  or 
elevating  the  grcBtest  weights  by  the  applitalion  of  u 
very  small  force,  which  he  describes  as  only  three  fingers 
high  and  four  broad.  Another  instrument,  be  sa 
be  etuily  made  whereby  oiu:  man  may,  in  dcs^il 
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oppoaition,  draw  a  thousand  men  to  himself,  or  any  other 
tiling  that  ia  Huclable.  A  contriTance  to  serve  thesunc 
purpose  as  the  modem  diving-bell  ia  also  mentioned. 
"  Such  enginps  as  these,"  ho  remarks,  "  were  of  oU, 
and  are  made  even  in  our  days."  All  of  them,  he  tdb 
OS,  he  has  himself  seen,  "  excepting  only,"  he  addi, 
"  that  instrument  of  flying"  (we  use  the  word*  of  At 
old  £D|;liih  translation),  "  wliieh  I  never  saw,  or  kniw 
■ny  who  hath  seen  it,  though  I  am  exceedingly  biv 
quainted  with  a  very  prudent  man  who  hath  invented  tbe 
whole  artifice," 

The  errors  intowhieh  this  great  man  oeeasionally  fiJiJ 
read  as  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  right  method  of  nbilo«o- 
piiizing.  He  was,  to  an  eitent  very  remarkable  wha 
we  consider  the  age  in  whieh  he  lived,  an  cxperimentil 
philosopher  ;*  but  still  be  hitd  not  learned  by  any  nmie 
the  whole  importanee  of  that  diligent  inquisition  of  nalan 
which  was,  some  eentiiries  later,  demonstrated  by  bii 
aiustrious  nauiesake  to  be  the  one  sure  foundation  of 
philosophy.  There  is  one  thing,  aecardinely,  nith 
which  we  cannot  fiiil  to  be  struck  in  following  his  speoi' 
lations.  His  experiments  are  almost  all  directed,  not  ta 
the  ascerlainnunl  of  principles,  but  only  to  their  croii- 
^lification.  It  may  sainctimes  have  chanced  that  he  d"l 
in  this  way  discover,  or  rather  obtUQ  ■  hint  of,  •  DC 
truth  in  science,  or  a  hitherto  unsuspected  property  ^ 
the  Bubstaneei  or  instruments  he  was  employii^;  W 
this  was  always  merely  an  accidental  resaft,  mm  neiff 
the  direct  object  of  his  examination  of  them.  Hcm*) 
although  he  made  some  important  additions  to  the  tntb 
of  philowii^v,  he  eflected  no  diiBinntion  in  the  ItmgM 
of  errors  and  falsehoods  by  which  it  waa  in  bis  time  «■- 
cumbered.  With  him,  as  with  all  hie  contenponriA 
all  was  true  that  was  generally  believed,  or  that  «m  M 
be  found  in  any  of  thi»e  woi^  which  it  was  eastonBT 
to  regard  as  authoritiea.     It  is  abundantly  plun  thai  W 

•  "  Whoever,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  reads  tbe  dxth  part  rf 
the  '  Opas  Majus,'  upon  ei^rimenial  sdence,  mut  hettttA 
by  it  as  tbe  prototne.in  spirit,  of  the  *  Novum  Orguwa.'' 
—fHaloryi^tht  AfiddU  AgN,u.S«\. 
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had  no  clear  conception  of  the  trae  grounds  of  belief  in 
philosophy.  With  all  the  ingenious  and  original  views, 
Bccontingljry  in  which  his  writings  abound,  ^ey  contain 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  a  littie  of  both 
hasty  and  extrayagant  inference.  For  not  only  does  it 
never  enter  his  imagination  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
anything  that  has  been  stated  by  his  predecessors,  or  to 
examine  nature  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  reality  of 
those  properties  which  they  have  imputed  to  her,  but, 
with  a  corresponding  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  true 
laws  of  evidence  as  to  such  matters,  he  continually  ad- 
vances to  his  general  conclusi<ms  from  much  too  limited 
an  induction  of  particulars,  and  without  anything  like 
a  sufficient  oonsideration  of  the  whole  circumstances 
even  of  the  cases  to  which  his  attention  is  directed. 
Thus,  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  some  even  of 
the  mechanical  designs  we  have  just  mentioned  were 
merely  his  imaginations  of  what  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  most  perfect  combinations  of  certain  na- 
tural powers,  which,  however,  he  had  never  actually 
applied  so  as  to  produce  such  effects,  nor  contemplated 
very  attentively  in  any  case  with  reference  to  all  the 
conditions  of  his  supposed  invention.  It  is  with  the 
same  looseness  that  we  find  him  in  another  place  assert- 
ing the  possibility  of  making  lamps  that  would  burn  for 
ever,  and  talking,  on  the  autiiority  of  Pliny,  of  a  certain 
stone  which  attracts  gold,  silver,  and  all  other  metals  ; 
<<the  consideration  whereof,"  he  remarks  with  some 
simplicity,  *^  makes  me  think  there  is  not  anything, 
whether  in  divine  or  outward  matters,  too  difficult  for 
raj  faith."  And,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  so ;  for  many 
of  the  stories  which  he  quotes,  especially  those  from 
Aristotie's  *  8ecretum  Secretorum,**  which  is  one  of  his 
greatest  authorities,  are  such  as  one  would  think  could 
hardly  have  &iled  to  prove  too  monstrous  for  his  belief, 
if  it  isA  not  been  of  tnis  infinite  capacity. 

♦  literally  *  The  Secret  of  Secrets,' — a  spurious  produc- 
tion, attributed  to  Aristotie,  in  high  fiivonr  in  the  dark  ages, 
and  filled  with  the  most  ridiculous  marvels  and  ahsuxd\\3v«&. 


or  images  of  themselves,  which  bodies  of 
imagiMd  to  be  continually  throwing;  o 
when  received  into  the  mint),  constitute 
the  things  from  which  they  had  come, 
with  this  singularly  absurd  theonr.  Bacon 
any  object  may  reflect  upon  another  the  «; 
of  whatever  power  or  quality  is  inherent 
a  man,  for  example,  may,  by  means  of 
under  strong  emotion,  transmit  to  anotlier  o' 
whether  sentient  or  not,  aach  an  cmftnatioi 
under  which  he  labours,  that  a  certain  effe 
sires  to  operate  on  that  object  shall  be  there 
produced.  If  such  a  phenomenon  as  this 
actually  exhibited,  lie  conceives  that  it  is  i 
the  emotion  nevei'  having  existed  in  suS 
vhen  the  experiment  was  attempted. 
need  not  wonder  at  what  he  says  about 
powers  of  mirrors.  Glasses,  he  assures 
framed  to  send  forth  specicB,  and  poisonou 
fluenccs,  whither  a  man  pleasetn  ;  and 
Aristotle  showed  Alexander,  by  which  I 
poison  of  a  basilisk  ujxm  the  wall  of  a  i 
In  another  place  we  are  informed,  in  a  jan 
scarcely  bear  translation,  "that  all  tbii 
known  bv  the  science  of  Perspective,  since 
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given  rather  to  look  forward  to  the  future  than  back 
upon  the  past.  The  minds  that  have  enlarged  the 
bounds  of  science  by  positive  discoveries  seem  to  be  of  a 
different  order  from  those  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  demolition  of  ancient  systems  of  imposture  or  delusion. 
Francis  Bacon,  who  finally  overthrew  the  despotism 
of  Aristotle,  and  rid  philosophy  of  the  standard  super- 
stition by  which  it  had  so  long  been  encumbered  and 
overshadowed,  achieved  nothing  beyond  the  old  border- 
line  of  the  territory  which  he  had  thus  cleared.  Newton, 
on  the  other  hand,  whose  conquests  were  all  on  the 
outer  side  of  this  hitherto  untravcrsed  bourn,  might, 
possibly,  had  he  lived  in  another  age,  have  failed  to  de- 
tect those  consecrated  errors  in  the  method  of  philoso" 
phizing  which  were  so  happily  exposed  by  Bacon. 
.  Astronomy  is  another  of  the  departments  of  mathe- 
matical physics  in  which  Friar  Bacon  had  made  wonder- 
ful proficiency  for  his  age.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may 
mention,  that  he  is  recorded  to  have  suggested,  in  a  letter 
to  his  patron  Clement  IV.,  the  same  reformation  of  the 
Calendar  which  was  introduced  three  hundred  years 
afterwards  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  which  has  been 
long  adopted  by  nearly  all  Christendom,  our  own  govern- 
ment having  formally  recognised  and  enacted  it  in  the 
year  1752;  and  Russia  being  now  the  only  country  in 
which  the  old  reckoning  prevails.  Geography  and 
chronology  were  also  favourite  studies  of  Bacon  ;  and 
both  are  ably  and  learnedly  treated  of  among  those  of  his 
works  which  still  exist. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  extraordinary  imagi- 
nations which  in  those  days  formed  so  important  a  part 
of  physical  science;  and,  in  regard  to  most  of  these, 
this  great  man  had  not  risen  above  the  universal  faith  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  believer  in  all  the  wild  pretensions 
both  of  astrology  and  alchemy.  Of  the  latter  art,  in- 
deed, he  was  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  among  the 
Latins,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Christendom  used 
then  to  be  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jews  and 
Saracens,  by  whom  it  had  been  cultivated  for  several  cen- 
turies before.    But  it  is  unnecessary  to  rekat  more  i^ar- 
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ticolarly  to  any  of  his  uiiuitfJligiblc  disqaisition^  on 
these  subjects,  which,  couched  as  they  generallj  nre  in 
A  most  peculiar  aitd  mystica.!  style,  seem  in  truth  hardi/ 
intended  to  con»ey  any  meunbg  even  in  the  origiiul, 
and  certainly  were  never  meant  to  be  translated.  It  b 
sufficient  to  reraaric,  that  the  influonce  of  the  stars  upon 
human  afiairs  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  as- 
tronomj  ;  and  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  enistence  of  a 
universal  menstruum,  or  solvent,  Imvin^  the  power  both  of 
cOQverdng  all  other  metals  into  gold,  and  of  purifying 
the  human  hody  from  all  its  corruptions,  and  proloi^iag 
life  through  ni;uiy  ages. 

In  bia  pursuit  of  the  philosoiiher's  stone,  however, 
Bacon  had  undoubtedly  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  various  natural  substances,  ami 
made  several  rcid  discoveries  in  chemistry.  Of  these, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  his  worica  eive  us  any  no- 
tioe  is  his  discovery  of  gunpowder.  We  have  no  acamiil 
from  himself  of  the  manner  in  which  he  arrive<l  at  iim 
discovery ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  probable  tbim  the 
statement  of  another  old  writer,  that  he  was  hidebtDd  Sar 
it  merely  to  the  accident  of  a  vessel,  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent ingredients  of  the  composition  happened  la  be 
miied,  exploding  on  being-  healed.     The  wav  in  whiri 

be  himself  mentions  the  '"   "     "    '' 

and  very  charactenstic  ol 
He  describes  the  wonderful  properties  ol 
ture  in  various  parts  of  his  works.  For  exam{Je,  b  bit 
Treatise  on  the  Miracles  of  Art  and  Nature,  he  enanN' 
rates,  among-  "his  strange  experiments,"  "  the  miking 
of  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  air,  yea,  with  a  grM» 
advantage  of  hornn-  than  those  which  are  only  prodaai 
by  nature ;  for  a  very  competent  quantity  of  mittO'i 
rightly  prepared  (the  bigness  of  one's  thumb),  will  Mb 
a  most  hideous  nois«  and  coruscati{»i."  In  anoth^  {ilM* 
he  ventures  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  the  prepatatiaa  ■* 
question  is  a  compound  of  "nitre,  or  saltpetre,  W 
other  iitffredienU."  In  one  passage  imly,  bowevu*,  Bi 
that  ia  achapter  thrown  in  by  way  of  .appendix  at  ths 
«ad  of  ooe  of  \a&  wtn^,  does  he  actually  recon)  th* 


ma  the  matter  ia  exceedingly  curioOi 
;nstic  of  the  philosophy  of  ue  tinws- 
wonderful  properties  of  bis  secret  i^- 
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names  of  these  other  ingredients.     And  even  on  this  oc- 
casion, instead  of  declaring  them  plainly  and  at  once,  he 
wraps  them  up  in  a  mysterious  anagram,  or  series  of 
syllables  fonned  by  an  intricate  transposition  of  the 
letters  of  which  the  words  meant  to  be  understood  are 
composed.      *'  The  substance  is  prepared,"   says  he, 
'^from  the  htm  mope  can  vbre,  of  saltpetre,  and  of 
sulphur."    The  sentence,  of  course,  is  in  Latin  ;  and  the 
letters  in  italics,  when  restored  to  their  proper  order, 
make  exactly  the  words  pulvere  carbanum,  in  English 
the  powder  qf  charcoal;  so  that  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  is,  that  the  composition  is  formed  by  mixing  to- 
gether the  powder  oi  charcoal,   of  saltpetre,  and  of 
sulphur,  the  very  three  ingredients,  as  is  well  known, 
from  which  gunpowder  is  generally  made.    This  curious 
passage  proTCS  mcontestably  Bacon's  possession  of  the 
secret ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  it  is  to  him  or 
his  writings  that  the  world  at  large  has  been  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  it :  for  it  is  singular  enough,  that 
the  barbarous  syllables  to  which  he  thus  confided  it  re- 
tained their  trust  so  faithfully,  that  they  continued  an 
unexplained  riddle  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  when 
their  meaning  was  at  last  discovered  by  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  article  on  his  life  in  the  '  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica.'    It  may  be  added,  that  this  mode  of  recording 
scientific  discoveries  was  common  long  after  the  time  of 
Bacon,  as  might  be  proved  by  many  examples  which 
it  would  be  easy  to  cite.   Newton  himself  first  announced 
an  important  portion  of  his  doctrine  of  fluxions  by  an 
anagram. 

Bacon's  renown  as  a  mighty  magician,  however,  was 
the  part  of  his  fame  that  lived  longest  in  the  popular 
memory.  It  is  entirely  in  this  character  that  he  figures 
in  a  very  curious  production  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  great  favourite  with  our  ancestors,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  entitled  *  The  famous  History 
of  Friar  Bacon,  containing  the  wonderful  things  that  he 
did  in  his  life ;  with  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  two 
conjurers,  Bungey  and  Vandermast :  very  pleasant  and 
delightful  to  be  read.'    This  veracious  dironicle  gives  a 
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riost  minute  apcouiit  of  his  ftibrication  of  the  manellmis 
brazpii  hcBil,  of  which  wd  read  ao  much  in  all  the  oli! 
histiirics  of  t)ie  pliilosojihcr  and  his  invention!.  Thii 
fabrication  of  a  brazen  head,  wc  oia;^  remark,  is  a  feil 
which  we  find  attributed  to  most  of  the  few  other  imli- 
viduals  who  were  distinguished  as  cutUvators  of  scienn' 
in  those  times.  Willinm  of  Molmesbury,  among  the 
other  woiiders  tie  relates  of  the  famous  Gcrljert,  who  be- 
came [tope  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  II.  in  the  n*' 
9!'9,  mentiouB  such  an  imii^  of  his  construciing,  wbivli 
was  in  the  habit  of  answering  many  difficult  queatioaj. 
The  same  story  is  told  of  anoUier  very  remarkable  nm, 
William  of  Paris,  or  of  Auvergne,  aa  he  is  sumetimei 
called,  who  was  bom  some  years  before  Bacon,  and  bM 

Crobably  a  better  clnini  than  the  English  philosopher  to 
c  BccDuntcd  the  father  of  alchemy  among  the  Lotiai> 
while  he  is  at  the  same  time  honourably  known  if  ■ 
most  profound  and  original  thinker  on  moral  end  mctt- 
ph^aical  subjects,  in  an  age  when  these  departments  ot 
philosophy  wore  especially  under  the  control  of  nwline 
and  authority.  We  read,  loo,  of  a  brazen  head  made  b; 
one  of  Bacon's  patrons  and  most  intimate  fHendi,  the  ce- 
lebrated Rnbert  Grostetp,  or  Greatlieod,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, a  preialp  of  great  ■gfniua  and  learning,  but  who  hail 
made  himself  obnoxious  by  bis  independent  conduct,  not 
only  to  the  general  body  of  the  clergy,  of  whose  eomil* 
manners  lie  was  a  severe  censor,  but  to  the  reigninft 
pope  Innocent  IV.  himself,  some  of  whose  impositima  •"> 
had  resisted  with  a  boldness  that  might  surpri^  tbo* 
who  iisve  so  road  the  history  of  the  Roman  CatbcJic 
Church  as  to  have  gathered  no  other  notions  with  re- 
gard to  it  except  that  of  the  unlimited  authority  of  il> 
head,  and  the  uniform  and  unquestioning  obedience  ofi'* 
inferior  members.  Bishop  Rreathead,  often  called  Ro- 
bert of  Lincoln,  wrote  several  works,  which  still  eii><i  . 
both  in  theoloffy  and  science ;  and  waa  diatinvulabe^- 
like  his  friend  Bacon,  for  his  philoaoi^iical  as  well  ai  1^ 
mathematical  knowledge,  lastly,  we  may  mention  the 
complete  man  of  brass  made  l^  the  fiunous  Albert^ 
Magnus,  or  Mbon  the  Great,  (u  wUch  it  ii  raeord''' 
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tiiat  it  WM  so  fond  of  telidnff  that  Thomas  Aquinas, 
while  a  popil  of  Aibert'ty  one  daj  knodied  it  to  pieces 
as  a  diatamr  of  his  atiidies.  Alliert  was  a  oontemporary 
of  Friar  Bacon,  and  like  him  Umr  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  PfolbBPd  skill  in  the  art  of  magic.  He  was  un- 
dooMedlym  verj  eztpaordinaiy  man.  The  extent  and 
▼arietf  of  his  attainments  seem  to  have  been  wonderful, 
lor  tiie  age  in  whidi  he  flourished ;  and  his  industry  and 
fertilitj  aa  a  writer  most  be  regarded  as  almost  un- 
parallded  if  he  reaOj  composed  me  whole  of  that  im- 
menae  maia  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  the  middle 
of  die  BBfentacnth  centiny,  under  the  title  of  his  collected 
Woriu,  in  twenty-<me  Tolomes  folio.  A  large  portion 
of  these  csbrsIb  of  Commentaries  on  Aristotle,  whose 
works,  however,  he  knew  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
wretched  Lathi  translations  uien  existmg. 

Attached  aa  Friar  Baoen  was  to  those  vain  speculations 
known  under  the  namea  of  the  sdences  of  astrology  and 
alchemy,  he  was  so  far  from  ever  pretending  to  operate 
by  sopemataral  means,  that  one  of  his  works,  his  *  Trea- 
tise on  the  Miracles  of  Art  and  Nature,'  to  wliich  we 
have  already  referred,  is  written  principeAly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  profing  the  nullity  or  absurdity  of  what  was 
called  the  Art  m  Magic,  and  exposing  the  tricks  of  its 
{Mnofessors.  In  the  teginnine  of  this  little  work,  after 
enumerating  the  various  methods  by  which  these  im- 
postoi*  pretended  to  perform  their  wonders,  he  affirms 
that  '^  no  true  philosopher  did  ever  regard  to  work  by 
any  of  tiiese  ways."  And,  immediately  after,  nothing  can 
be  mofe  senrible  than  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
himsdf  on  the  subject  of  charms,  spells,  &c.  ''  Without 
doubt,"  aayn  he,  **  tiiere  is  nodung  in  these  days  of  this 
kind,  but  what  is  eitiier  deceitful,  dubious,  or  irrational, 
whidi  philosophers  formerly  invented  to  hide  their  secret 
operations  of  nature  and  art  from  the  eyes  of  an  unworthy 
veneration."  The  domination  whidi  he  imagined  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  possess  over  human  affidrs  was  certainly 
en  absurd  dream ;  and  so  was  his  other  fitvourito  fancy 
about  tiie  tincture  which  possessed  the  power  of  curing  all 
disesees,  and  turpingeverydiing  into  gokl ;  but  neither  of 
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them  proceeded  upon  llie  idea  of  anything  like  taper- 
nalunu  or  lungicul  ngency.  The  moral  intlupncc  w  tich 
he  attributed  to  the  stare,  he  coDCeived  to  be  as  tnily  a 
law  of  nature  as  that  which  directed  their  motions,  or 
retained  them  in  their  orbits ;  and  one,  the  operatjon 
and  c^cts  of  which  equally  admitted  of  being-  miulc 
matter  of  calculation  and  eeicnce.  In  the  same  maiinn", 
his  universal  solvent  waa  merely  one  of  the  yet  unili*- 
covered  essences  or  compotuida  of  natural  cheniistry,  tbe 
expectation  of  ever  finding  which  might  be  wild  and  nn- 
■warrontable  enough,  and  the  properties  ascribed  to  il 
such,  in  fact,  as  nofliing  existing  did  actually  possess; 
but  still  there  wits  not  necessarily  anything  inagital, 
either  about  the  supposed  nature  ot  the  substance  itself, 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  or  even  tlic 
jmx'CsseE  and  experiments  by  which  it  was  sought  to  be 
discovered.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  of  the  oilier  cut- 
tivuturs  of  these  visionary  sciences  professed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  aid  of  spells  or  spints,  or  other  tupw- 
naturol  means,  in  prosecuting  their  researches ;  hut  Ba- 
con never  did.  Tbe  worst  Uiat  can  be  said  of  him  is, 
that  his  language,  when  he  is  epeabing  of  the  subject,  i> 
owsisionally  somewhat  mystical — vihidi  arises,  in  a  prwl 
part,  it  is  but  fair  to  observe,  merely  from  his  eniploj- 
nient  of  the  peculiar  and  technical  phraseology  of  whin 
the  Etiencca  in  question,  as  well  as  all  others,  have  tlxit 
sliarc.  Noihiiifii',  therefore,  could  he  more  undeserved 
than  the  opprobrium  to  which  he  wus  exposed  as  a  sDi- 
dent  of  necromancy,  or  as  one  who  ever  even  profeswl 
to  work  enchanlments.  It  has  been  said  that  llui 
calumny  only  arose  many  years  after  his  death,  and  thU 
ho  himself  never  was  annoyed  by  it ;  but  both  his  histoTj 
and  his  writings,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  prove  tk 
contrary.  In  his  treatise  on  Old  Age,  be  distinctly  coia- 
plalns  of  being  hindered  from  making  such  cx|>eniiienU 
as  he  would  have  wished,  by  "  the  rumours  of  the  vul-  . 
giu'."  And  in  various  olhcr  passages  we  find  him  allud-  1 
ing  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  philosophy  hiJ  ' 
lo  encounter  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  p-atilying, 
iiowever,  to  obscive,  that  in  whatever  spirit  iliis  accu&t 
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tion  may  have  been  originally  brought  against  him,  and 
vith  however  much  afl^cted  horror  his  name  may  have 
long  been  regarded  by  his  brother  churchmen,  who  used 
to  nail  his  Iwoks,  we  are  told,  to  the  shelves  of  their 
libraries,  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  that  state 
covered  with  dust,  and  a  prey  to  the  moths  and  worms, 
he  seems  even,  in  his  character  of  a  magidan,  to  have 
been  a  &voarite  with  the  people  in  genml.  In  *  The 
Famous  History  of  Friar  Bacon,'  inst^  of  being  repre- 
sented as  in  league  with  the  powers  of  evil,  we  find  him, 
on  various  occasions,  opposing  and  foiling  liiem  in  a  style 
that  would  do  honour  to  any  legendary  saint  in  the  calen- 
dar ;  and  when  his  fellow  conjurers,  Bungey  and  Van- 
dermast,  are  consigned,  at  the  close  of  their  career,  to 
the  usual  fiite  of  persons  of  their  craft,  he  is,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary |nece  of  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  chro- 
nicler, released  from  the  dreadful  penalty  by  being  made, 
in  a  fit  of  repentance,  to  bum  his  books  of  magic,*  to 
turn  anchorite,  and  to  study  divinity.  Everything  that 
is  told  of  him,  too,  speaks  in  favour  of  the  kind  and 
generous  manner  in  w'hich  he  used  to  dispense  his  en- 
chantments ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  represented  to 
us,  in  point  of  moral  character,  very  much  in  the  same 
light  in  which  his  own  writings,  so  evidently  the  pro- 
duce of  a  simple,  benevolent,  and  philosophic  spirit, 
woidd  lead  us  to  regard  him.  He  was,  indeed,  a  genuine 
lover  of  knowledge  and  philosophy,  for  which  he  was 
ever  ready  to  suffer  all  things, — preferring  them  infinitely 
to  all  things.  He  unfolds  to  us,  in  short,  very  clearly, 
what  manner  of  man  he  must  have  been,  by  a  single  re- 
mark :  when  speaking  of  one  of  his  projects  or  contri- 
vances, he  calls  it,  with  delightful  enthusiasm,  ''  an 
invention  of  more  satisfaction,  to  a  discreet  head,  than  a 
king's  crown." 
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Thk  Irutli,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  with  regard  W 
niany  of  the  inventions  mentioned  by  Friar  Bacon,  pro- 
bably is,  that  he  liad  rather  deduced  them  as  pofO- 
bilitica  from  the  philosophical  prindplea  in  which  he 
believed,  than  actually  realiacd  them  eiperinieDtAll;. 
Among  others,  certain  optical  in^trumenta  to  whieh  be 
attribotcs  very  wcflderful  powers  existed  merely,  there 
imii  bo  little  doubt,  as  conccjitiona  of  hia  mind,  and  btd 
never  been  either  fashioned  or  handled  by  him. 

The  invention  of  spectacles,  however,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  traced,  on  evidence  of  nmisiiil 
cleameas  in  such  matters,  to  about  the  time  of  the  deadi 
of  Baton.  By  the  testimony  of  niore  than  one  contem- 
pordiy  writer  this  useiiil  contrivance  is  assigned  to  » 
Florentine  named  fjalvini  dcgl'  Aimaii  ;  altliougL  he,  il 
is  said,  would  have  kept  the  secret  to  himself,  had  it  not 
been  for  another  subject  of  the  same  state.  Father  Alex- 
ander dc  Spina,  who,  having  found  it  out  by  the  eiertioii 
of  his  own  ingenuity  and  penetration,  was  too  generooa  to 
withhold  from  the  world  ao  useful  a  discovery.  This  wu 
about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  From  this  tune 
magnifying,  or  burning,  lenses  continued  to  be  made  of 
various  sizes.  But  nearly  three  hundred  years  more  elapsed 
before  any  additional  discovery  of  much  importance  wii 
made  in  optical  science  ;  although  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Mam olicus  of  Messina,  and  soon 
after  him,  Baptists  Porta,  began  once  more  to  direct 
attention  to  its  principles  by  their  writingi  and  ciperi- 
menls.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  first  performed  the 
experiment  of  producing  &  picture  of  ezternal  objedi  on 
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r  a  darkened  chamber,  by  the  admission  of  the 
igh  a  lens  fixed  in  a  small  circular  aperture  of 
w-shutter,  the  origin  of  the  modem  Camera 
and  the  former  made  an  imperfect  attempt  to 
e  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow.  The  fortune 
ning  the  true  principles  of  this  phenomenon , 
was  reserved  for  Antonio  de  Dominis,  Arch- 
Spalatro,  who  published  his  exposition  of  them 
r 1611. 

rs  to  have  been  about  this  time,  also,  or  not  long 
at  the  telescope  was  invented;  although  the 
lat  have  come  down  to  us  regarding  this  matter 
lely  contradictory.  As  magnifying  lenses  had 
luiown,  and  were  commonly  in  use,  nothing 
obable  than  that,  as  has  been  suggested,  more 
)erson  may,  ere  this,  have  accidentally  placed 
in  such  a  podtion  as  to  form  a  sort  of  rude 
and  this  may  account  for  various  evidence 
)een  adduced  of  something  resembling  this  in- 
lying been  in  use  at  an  earlier  period.  But 
3rtain  is,  that  the  discovery  of  the  telescope 
le  it  generally  known  took  place  only  about  tne 
e  sixteenth  century.  It  seems  also  to  be  gene- 
;d,  that  it  was  in  the  town  of  Middleburg,  in 
3rlands,  that  the  discovery  in  question  was 
d,  moreover,  that  it  was  made  by  chance, 
he  accounts  vary  as  to  who  was  the  fortunate 
t.  The  story  commonly  told  is,  that  the  chil- 
;pectacle-maker,  while  playing  in  their  father's 
ig  got  possession  of  two  lenses,  happened  acd- 
)  hold  them  up  at  the  proper  distance  from 
,  and  to  look  through  them  at  the  weather-cock 
»  of  the  steeple  ;  when,  surprised  at  seeine  it 
'  so  much  nearer  and  larger  than  usual,  mey 
heir  father  to  come  and  witness  the  phenome- 
r  observing  which  he  was  not  long  in  fabricat- 
rst  telescope.  The  wonderful  powers  of  the 
iment  were  soon  rumoured  over  Holland  and 
itries,  and  the  account  excited  everywhere  the 
iterest  and  curiosity.     At  last,  as  we  ba?i^ 
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mpntinni^d  in  a  preceding  volume,  it  reached  Galileo  at 
Venice ;  and  he  re-invented  the  inatniment  by  the  appli- 
catinti  of  his  own  sugucify  and  scientific  skill.* 

The  microscope  wna  also  discovered  about  this  time- 
but  by  whom  is  equally  uocertoin.  These  instnimenBi 
however,  contributed  greatly  to  revive  a  taste  for  optiol 
i  uvea  ligations ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  philosophers  ot 
the  time,  cspecmlly  Kepler  and  Des  Cartes,  successivelj 
ilistinguishcd  themselves  in  this  branch  of  science,  so  cluit 
some  of  its  most  important  principles  were,  ere  long, 
much  more  accurately  ascertained  than  they  had  hitherOi 
been,  and  the  phenomeniL  depending  upon  them  marl! 
correctly  eiplamed.  The  early  part  of  the  seventeenlh 
century,  indeed,  cKhibils  one  of  the  busiest  periods  in  the 
whole  history  of  opticol  discovery ;  nor  did  the  almost 
consfant  advance  of  the  science  stop,  till  the  publication 
of  the  Dioptrics  of  Des  Cartes  in  1637. 

Its  next  distinguished  cultivator  was  James  Gregoiy. 
whose  '  Optics'  appeared  in  16G3.  It  was  he,  as  is  well 
known,  who  Rrst  proposed  the  reflecting  telescope— 
which,  on  that  account,  is  often  called  by  hb  name, 
although  he  did  nut  succeed  in  sctually  constnietin;; 
Kiieh  an  instrument.  Thia  was  first  accomplished  a  few 
years  alVi^r\viird»,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  inveslic*- 
tions  on  the  subject  of  light,  in  its  whole  extent,  were 
destined  to  create,  in  regard  to  that  department  of 
physics,  nearly  as  complete  a  change  Id  the  opinions  of 
the  age  as  that  which  ne  subsequently  effected,  by  the 
publication  of  his  '  Prindpta,'  in  regard  to  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  heavens.  By  his  celebrated  experiment  of 
interposing  a  prism,  or  triangular  bor  of  glass,  in  the 
way  of  the  solar  beam,  admitted  througha  small  hole  into 
an  otlicrwise  darkened  chamber,  he  had  made  it  produee 
on  the  (vall,  not  a  white  circle,  as  it  would  have  done  if 
allowed  to  pass  on  without  interruption,  but  an  clonirated 
image,  or  spectrum,  as  he  called  it,  displaying  a  series  of 
seven    different    colours,  namely,   red,  orange,   yellow, 
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>lue,  indigo,  and  violet,— hence  often  spoken  of 
seven  prismatic  colours.  This  phenomenon 
the  hitherto  unsuspected  facts, — first,  that  white 
ion  light  is,  in  reality,  composed  of  seven  differ- 
cies  of  rays ;  and,  secondly,  that  each  of  these 
rays  is  refrangible  in  a  difierent  degree  from  the 
that  is  to  say,  on  passing  into  a-  new  medium, 
not  proceed  together  in  one  direction,  but  each, 
from  the  common  point  of  entrance,  takes  a 
course  of  its  own,  so  that  the  beam  spreads  out 
resemblance  of  a  fan.  This  is  called  the  diverg- 
dispersion,  of  the  rays  of  light ;  and,  irom  some 
:periments  which  Newton  made,  he  was  induced 
^e  that  whatever  transparent  substances  or  media 
d  a  beam  of  li^ht  in  the  same  degree,  or,  in 
ords,  changed  m  the  same  degree  its  general 
1,  were  also  equal  in  their  dispersive  powers,  or 
ic  different  rays  separate  from  one  anotner  to  the 
tent.  From  this  followed  a  very  important  con- 
e.  The  magnifying  powers  of  the  common 
»e  depended  entirely  upon  the  refraction  of  the 
its  passage  through  the  several  lenses ;  but  it 
it  undergo  this  operation  without  the  rays  being 
aino  time  dispersed  ;  and  this  necessanly  threw 
n  indistinctness  over  the  image  which  such  tele- 
presented  to  the  eye.  Here,  therefore,  was  a 
n  the  refracting  telescope,  which  admitted  of  no 
or  the  dispersive  bearing  the  same  relation  in  all 
:'cs  to  the  refractive  power,  you  could  not  obtain 
piisitc  refraction  without  its  inseparable  com- 
the  same  amount  of  dispersion.  It  was  this  con- 
Dn  which  made  Newton  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
ng  the  refracting  telescope,  and  apply  himself, 
jory  had  done,  to  the  construction  of  one  which 
present  its  image,  not  by  refracting,  but  by  re- 
,  the  light  from  the  object, 
rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  made  in  the  im- 
ent  of  the  telescope  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nth  century,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
tific  reader  to  understand  the  general  nature  and 
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imiKirtence  of  a  very  happy  ducoverj,  which,   since  thil 
tinie,  haa  greatly  improved  that  iostruincDt,  and  of  iIm 

author  of  whicb ,   tiue  of  the   moal  remarkable '" 

of  EeU'-educutpd  men,  we  are  now  about  to  j 
account. 

John  Dou^hd  was  bom  in  Spitalfields,  on  tlic  ICNk 
of  June,  1706.  His  parents  had  come  to  this  counOj 
from  Normandy,  on  the  rcvocntion  of  tJie  E<lict  of  Kant«s, 
in  1685;  and,  along  with  many  thoueanda  more  of  ihcir 
countrymen,  bad  estabKshed  themselve*  in  the  abo'e- 
named  di»trict  of  ihe  English  metropolis,  in  their  originil 
husincsa  of  ^Ik-weavers.  DoUond's  earliest  years,  alsi. 
were  spent  at  the  loom  ;  and  it  had  become  the  mon: 
necessary  that  he  should  apply  himself  to  his  trade 
with  hia  utmost  industry,  in  coosequence  of  hit  falber 
having  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant.  Even  during 
his  boyhood,  however,  we  are  lold,  be  began  to  show  bo 
indinntton  for  the  study  of  the  mathematics  ;  and  before 
ho  was  fifteen  he  used  to  amuse  himself,  during  wfau 
'  little  leisure  he  could  command,  in  construcdng  sun-tliaU 
and  solving  geometrical  problems,  although  at  this  tine 
he  had  scarcely  had  an  opifortunity  of  looking'  into  ao;r 
book  on  these  fubjeels.  These  early  habits  of  study  he 
ronliimed  ns  lie  grew  up  towards  maiiliood  ;  so  tliul,  ncjl- 
wtthslanding  the  diaadvantaees  under  which  he  laboured, 
he  had,  ere  long,  accumukted  a  cooaideiable  atore  of 
learning  on  hia  favourite  subjecb  of  inquiry.  He  marrtMl 
early,  and  an  increasing  family  forced  him  to  make  itill 
more  uoremitted  eierOons  for  their  support, — ao  that, 
although  he  seems  now  to  have  become  a  master  manu- 
facturer, he  had  still  less  time  for  private  study  than  ever. 
But  the  leisure  which  business  deprived  him  of  durii^ 
the  day,  he  jHticured  for  himself,  as  many  other  ardeot 
students  have  done,  by  stealing  it  Irom  the  hoora  usually 
allotted  to  sleep.  In  this  manner  he  contioaed  to  im- 
prove himself  m  geometry  and  algebra ;  after  which  be 
— '  "d  himself  to  differrat  branches  of  Batuial  philoaophy, 
!,  to  IIm  kinoied 
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commonly  called  science.  He  found  time  to  attain  a 
competent  knowledge  of  anatomy,  to  read  a  great  deal  of 
divinity,  and  even  without  any  instructor  to  make  him- 
self so  far  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  as  to 
enable  himself  to  translate  the  New  Testament  from  the 
one  into  the  other. 

Such  a  man  was  destined  for  something  above  the 
handicraft  to  which  he  had  been  bred.  Dollond,  how- 
ever, pursuing  all  the  while  his  solitary  studies,  continued 
in  his  original  business,  even  for  some  years  after  his 
eldest  son  reter  was  come  to  an  age  to  join  him  in  it. 
But  Peter  had  also  been  his  father's  associate  in  his  phi- 
losophical inquiries  and  experiments ;  and  the  tastes,  as 
well  as  the  knowledge,  which  he  had  thus  acquired, 
naturally  made  him  feel  ambitious  of  entering  upon  some 
other  line  of  exertion,  in  which  his  talents  and  attain- 
ments might  find  a  more  appropriate  employment  than 
his  father  s  business  afibrded.  So,  after  having  been  for 
some  time  in  partnership  with  his  father,  he  determined 
to  set  up  on  his  own  account  as  an  cmtician.  He  was  at 
this  time  only  about  t^-enty  years  of  age,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  received  any  other  instructions  in  the  art 
ho  had  resolved  to  follow  than  those  which  his  father 
had  given  him.  But  his  ingenuity,  skill,  and  diligence 
were  speedily  crowned  with  the  success  they  deserved. 
So  great  was  the  encouragement  he  received,  indeed, 
that  after  a  short  while  it  was  arrang^  that  his  father 
should  join  him;  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1752, 
John  Dollond  gave  up  his  old  busmess  of  a  alk-manu- 
facturer,  and  entered  again  into  partnership  with  his  son 
as  an  optician. 

lieing  now  free  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the 
art,  and  the  sciences  connected  with  it,  which  had  for  so 
many  years  occupied  his  scanty  leisure,  he  was  not  long 
in  displaying  the  powers  of  his  cultivated  and  inventive 
genius,  by  various  improvements  on  the  instruments 
which  he  fabricated.  Of  these,  however,  we  can  only 
afford  space  to  notice  the  one  from  which  his  name  de- 
rives its  chief  distinction. 

We  have  stated  above  the  conclusion  to  which  Newton 
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had'arrived  in  regard  to  the  dispetsiie  power  of  diffi*-  | 
eiit'substances,  namely,  that  it  alwaj'a  bore  a  certun 
relation  to  the  refractive  power;  and  the  ioferenM 
whidi  he  thence  drew  as  to  the  imposa'ibilily  of  impnu- 
ing  the  commnn  or  refracting  telescope.  In  pous«[uenra 
of  this  dedsion  of  Newton,  the  attention  of  the  Eludenls 
of  optienl  science  was,  for  a  considerable  time  after,  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  simpliiicatioo  of  the  reflecting 
teleBcope.  But  this  instrument,  especially  when  eoo- 
striictcd  of  a  large  liw,  was  attended  with  mam'  incon- 
veniencies  in  the  management,  and,  from  the  difficulty  nf 
keeping  the  mirrors  clean,  was  extremely  liable  to  gel 
out  of  order.  The  reflected  light,  besides,  was  never  so 
itrong-  ea  that  obtuined  by  refraelion.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  the  coloured  tringe  in  the  image  formed  bj 
the  refractinit  telescope,  that  instrument  still  coulinuEQ 
lu  be  generally  lued  for  ordinary  purposes.  At  length 
the  distingaished  mathematician,  Euler,  undiscoura^ 
by  the  circumstance  which  had  made  Neftlon  give  np 
the  same  task  in  despair,  resolved  once  more  to  mike 
some  attempt  to  correct  the  peculiar  im|)erfection  which 
had  hitherto  atlaehed  to  it.  Ho  began  his  eaperimenli 
(ibout  the  year  1747  ;  but,  after  conlinuin^;  thcui  for 
several  years,  be  failed  in  obtaining  any  success.  He 
published,  however,  several  speculations  upon  the  subject 
in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  which  excited  very  generd 
interest  in  the  scientific  world.  In  these  papers  he 
announced  and  proceeded  upon  a  certain  law  with  regard 
to  the  relation  between  the  refractive  and  dispersive 
jMiwers ;  and  it  was  on  the  subject  of  this  assumed  prin- 
ciple of  calculation  that  he  was  first  opposed  by  Dollond. 
The  ground  which  the  English  optician  took  was,  that 
Eulcr's  asserted  law  was  irreconcilable  with  one  of  the 
cx|)erimenl8  recorded  by  Newton — as  in  truth  it  was; 
but  tbo  experiment  in  question,  and  SoUond'a  inference 
from  it,  Euler  attempted  to  show  were  alike  inadmiBsible, 
on  considerations  which  appeared  to  him  to  demonstrate 
the  seltkflntradiction  to  which  they  led.  DoUond's 
napcr,  with  Euler'a  reply,  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
ii'Sosaclioas  for  1762^  so  that  the  cwatroveray  must  have 


been  commenced  by  DoUond  anmc  time  bcrore  !k'  set  i^p 
oa  a  regular  optician. 

It  was  some  years  after  thwtliot  the  Swedish  nmtlicma- 
licinn.  Klingreniiticnift,  in  a  paper  whieh  he  Ecnt  tu  thn 
French  Academy  of  Srfenws,  demonstrflted  on  purely 
geumcCrieal  coiuideralions  the  inadmissihility  of  the  law 
which  Dollond  had  dedueeti  Irom  the  e»periment  made 
by  Newton.  DoUond,  who  had  not  heen  convinced  by 
Euler's  caiculations,  could  not  resist  this  new  proof  nf  ihe 
incorrectness  of  the  principle  which  he  had  hitherto  ad- 
vocnteil ;  but  as  it  was  a  direct  consequence,  and  acknnw- 
kdged  hy  all  to  he  so,  of  what  Newton  had  stated  as  the 
result  ol  his  ci|jeri[nent,  it  followed,  of  course,  thut  this 
^reat  observer  had,  for  once,  deceived  himself;  and  ihut 
the  only  way  to  determine  the  point  was  to  have  recourse 
again  to  tlie  fountnin-heail  of  all  philosophy,  the  testi- 
mony of  Nature,  It  is  a  striking  evidence  of^tlie  habiiunl 
reverence  felt  for  Newton's  aceuniey,  that,  during  all  the 
time  this  dispote  had  been  carried  on,  no  one  had  till  now 
adventured  upon  the  task  of  following  his  footsteps  over 
this  intricate  ground,  and  so  tracing  out  where  lie  hud 
erred.  This,  however,  Dotlond  at  last  determined  to  do ; 
and,  liaving  begun  his  experiments  in  the  year  1757,  lie 
prosecuted  them  in  the  spirit,  as  he  says  himself,  of  "  a 
resolute  jicrsevcranee ;"  till  at  length,  after  he  Iniii  de- 
voted nearly  all  his  time  to  that  one  object  for  about  a 
yenr  and  a  half,  in  June,  1758,  he  found  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  lay  belbre  the  Royal  Society,  as  the  reiiult  of 
his  investigations,  a  new  discovery  of  the  most  interesting 
nature.  The  experiments  which  he  had  made,  had  rt^ 
futed,  not  only  tlio  law  which  ha  had  himself  advanced 
with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  refractive  and 
di3iicrsi>'e  |x)wers,  but  also,  and  as  completely,  that  which 
liad  been  propounded  by  his  opponent.  Both  these  de- 
ductions hud  been  equally  founded  on  the  assumption, 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Newton,  that  thefK^  two 
powers  actually  did  always  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other ;  but  Dollond  had  now  discovered  that  the  amount 
of  the  one  was,  in  fact,  altogether  independent  of  that  of 
the  Other — thatwberetwofiubstances,  in  other  words,  had 
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the  tawt,  or  nforiy  the  tame,  rvtitetin^  power,  tlieir 
pow^ni  of  (liipcnion  mi^t  acrerthdes  be  widFi;  &f- 
tervBt;  and  conversrlj'.  Cn»>n-gIaMBDdflinl-flaai,  fc? 
btUtnce,  he  fouod  to  differ  ivry  slisfatly  in  tbeir  jwwrr 
of  rrfracting,  or  turning  aside  Iram  its  original  wiursetiie 
entire  bcaia  at  light  which  entered  tbem  from  another 
au-iiiuni ;  while,  in  disperging  the  several  rayi  of  wtikk 
It  wiu  cMnpuMiI,  or,  to  repeat  tbc  figure  we  have  almdt 
uwd,  kpreoding  tbem  out  inta  u  fan,  the  fonnvr  proiluc«l 
only  two-Uiinhiof  the  effect  (JToduced  by  the  Utter,  so  that 
whcu  the  rayi  were  allowed  to  amiigc  tbemsclveE  in  ■ 
eoluurvd  iqitetrum,  that  image  was  in  the  one  case  i 
third  loDB«r  than  it  wai  in  Ihe  other. 

The  aiacovery  of  thia  hitlicrto  unsuspected  fffindple 
gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  whulo  aubject  of  refracHon,  and 
St  onc«  pointed  out  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  order  W 
remedy  the  great  defect  of  the  retracting  telescope.  Te 
retain  the  retjuiiito  desree  of  refraction,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  get  rid  of  the  ilispcrsioii  of  the  rays,  it  was  neeei- 
iary  only  to  form  the  lensof  twodificrent  glasses,  or  other 
traiinpArerit  iiij1wlanec«,  so  arrRngcd  that  Ihe  disjierEive 
powt'm  of  the  one  should  counteract  those  of  the  other, 
while  the  retraction,  or  at  lewt  a  sufficient  amoont  of  it, 
remained  undestroyed.  There  were  many  eiperimenti, 
it  ii  true,  to  be  niade,  before  the  idea  thus  suggested  could 
be  practically  realized ;  but  the  perseverance  and  in- 
genuity of  the  aame  mind  which  had  discovered  the  prin- 
eiplo  at  lenvth  succeeded  also  in  triumphing  over  the 
diHicultie*  tbat  lay  in  the  way  of  its  application.  Dol- 
lond  wus  not  long  in  producing  refracting  teleacopd 
which  presented  itnagett  retaining  scarcely  a  perceptiute 
remnant  of  that  coloured  border  always  existing  in  the 
old  instninenla.  When  the  succeaaful  reault  of  his  »t- 
tomnts  was  first  reported  abroad,  many  of  the  continenlai 
maChematiciaQS  refused  for  Bome  time  to  give  credit  to  bia 
alleged  discovery;  and  Euler,  in  nrtioular,  was  stOI  n 
pre|KMsciaed  in  kvour  of  his  own  hypothesis,  which  the 
new  doctrine  overthrew,  that  he  eonlinuod  for  aev«(d 
^ears  to  h«Ai  tiwl  the  greater  distiactncsa  of  the  imme 
in  Dollood's  Uil«MA'wm  mw  bom  wmn  adm-  eeve  thn 
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le  correctioD  of  the  ime(]^ual  refinttgilnli^  ef  the  differ- 
at^y  cdtoured  rays.  Tius  illuiCrioafli  phuoiopher.  bow- 
lder, at  last  becttoie  conviaced  of  Ids  erroTi  and  nanddy 
sknowledgped  it. 

For  this  neat  diseoreiy  tlie  Boyal  Soeietjr  presented 
Mkmd  with  the  Copley  Medals  The  new  tdesoope, 
>  which  the  nasae  m  AckromoHc  (or  Coloiiriess^  has 
een  giveiii  was  afterwards  considerably  improved  dt  its 
iveator ;  aad  has,  since  his  tine,  beeoioroughtlnr  others 
» still  greater  perfectioo.  MeantiBse  it  nread  uie  fame 
r  the  Eofflish  optioHBi  over  Europe,  ana  gave  him  at 
Qce  a  high  rank  amoog  the  pbiloa^)tor8  of  Us  age.  In 
761  he  was  cdlected  a  Fellow  of  the  Beyal  Society,  and 
ppoinied  eptieiaa  to  hit  Mi^jes^.  But  he  dSd  not  live 
«g  to  enjoy  these  boBOura.  ,  On  titedOth  of  November, 
k  the  sane  yeer^  while  absorbed  in  the  study  of  a  newly 
ublished  nathematieal  disquisition,  he  was  suddenly 
Tuck  with  ^^(^ftocy,  and  died  in  a  few  hoars.  His  son, 
ho  bad  been  so  long  assaciatod  with  htm,  carried  on 
\e  bufflness  for  inai^  yeara,  in  snch  a  manner  as  fully  to 
istain  the  r^potadon  of  the  estaMishment,  and  died  only 
bout  five  and  twenty  yean  ago. 

The  mention  of  IHdlond  natarally  recalls  the  name 
f  another  of  the  most  eminmt  of  oar  English  opticians, 
le  late  Mr.  Jbssb  RAnsmir,  who,  in  Uke  manner,  was 
ot  originally  bred  to  the  profession  vrhidh  he  followed 
rith  such  distingoisbed  success.  Ramsden  was  born  in 
735,  at  Salterhebble,  near  HaU&x,  where  his  father 
apt  an  inn.  The  education  hereoeived  in  his- boyhood 
mbraced  both  a  little  I«tin  and  the  eJemeirta  of  geo- 
letry  and  algebra.  But,  when  he  waa  of  the  usaal  age 
yr  being  put  to  a  business,  his  fitther  took  him  from 
:;hool,  and  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  dothicr  in  Hali- 
iz ;  and  in  this  line  he  continaed  tttl  he  reached  his 
^entieth  year,  when  he  came  up  to  London,  and  obtained 
mplovment  as  a  derk  in  awnolesale  wardiouse.  He 
era  this  situatien  for  about  two  years  and  a  half;  but  in 
le  mean  time  he  had  industriously  availed  himself  of 
'hat  leisure  he  eould  '^^^^nnrf^A  to  renew  and  extend  his 
cquamtance  vriih  soienoe ;  and  so  enamoured  did  h& 
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graJuallybecomeof  these  pursoita,  that  heat  last  resolvol 
to  make  an  c9brt  to  e^tahllah  hlntEeli'  in  somo  lino  more 
closely  connected  with  hU  favourite  studiea  thnn  that 
which  he  liud  herMofore  followed.  With  this  vitiw,  not- 
withstanding;  that  he  was  now  so  far  lieyond  the  agie  at 
which  the  Teaming  of  a.  business  ia  usually  beeua,  he 
bound  himself  apprentice  for  four  years  to  Mr.  liurtoD, 
of  Denmark-court,  a  niBthcmatiea!  instrument  maker. 
On  the  expiration  of  this  term,  he  and  a  fellow- work rnBo 
of  the  name  of  Cole  entered  into  business  togelhpr. 
Bauisdon  serving'  the  other  aa  journeyman  at  a  salary  of 
twelve  shillings  per  week.  This  ronnection,  howevpr, 
did  not  last  long ;  and  on  its  termination  Ramsden  op^nn! 
a  shop  of  his  own.  Ilia  chief  employment  for  some  time 
consisted  in  repairing  optical  and  other  matbematien! 
instrumenls  wiiicli  had  got  out  of  order ;  and  in  this  the 
indu.''(rj  and  ability  he  displayed  soon  brought  him  into 
notice,  and  procured  him  a  rapidly  increasing  business. 
But  he  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  merely  performing'  in  i 
superior  manner  such  work  as  he  undertook  of  this  d«- 
scriplion  ;  the  different  instrunKmts  which  pttsied  through 
his  hands  forcibly  attracted  his  attention  to  the  imperfec- 
tiona  by  which  each  hapjiencd  to  be  characterised,  anil 
called  his  powers  of  contrivance  into  exercise  in  dciiains 
how  they  might  be  improved.  In  order  to  accomjili^li 
himself  the  more  completely  for  this  taskj  he  laboured 
assiduously  Ull  he  acqmred,  entirely  by  his  own  app)i<s- 
tion,  the  art  of  grinding  glass,  and  of  handling  the  file, 
the  lathe,  and  the  other  inslruments  used  by  opticians. 
Thus  furnished  with  the  practical  skill  and  deiteri^ 
requisite  to  enable  him  to  apply  his  ingenuityand  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  he  proceeded  to  enter  upon  a  reguUr 
and  comprehensiveexaminationof  all  the  different  opticsl 
instruments  in  use,  with  a  view  to  the  remedying  of  their 
several  defects. 

This  resolution,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  il 
was  followed  up,  eventually  made  Rarasden  one  oftha 
greatest  optical  mechanicians  tiiat  the  world  has  eyer 
pwduced.  The  list  of  the  instruments  which  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  most  ingeiuoua  Bnii'<«Lluab]c  improvementi 
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ces  nearly  all  those  of  greatest  importance  and  most 
3n  use  in  astronomy  and  the  connected  sciences. 
y's  quadrant,  the  sextant,  the  theodolite,  the  ba- 
)r,  the  transit  instrument,  and  many  others  too 
ous  to  specify,  all  came  out  of  his  hands,  it  might 

be  said,  with  new  powers,  and  certainly,  at  all 
,  with  much  more  in  every  case,  than  they  before 
sed,  both  of  manageableness  and  of  accuracy.  In 
st  respect,  especially,  the  instruments  constructed 
n  far  surpassed  any  that  had  before  been  produced : 
icy  were  indebted  for  much  of  their  superiority  to 

dividing  or  graduating  engine  which  he  had  con- 
,  the  principle  of  which  was  extremely  ingenious, 
isistecf  essentially  of  a  marker  moved  forward  by 
ming  of  a  very  fine-threaded  screw.  It  is  easy  to 
a  screw  with  a  hundred  turns  of  the  thread  in  an 

and  by  attaching  to  it  a  handle  or  index  of  sufficient 
I,  so  that  the  extremity  may  be  over  a  properly 
d  circle  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  movement 
h  a  screw  may  be  regulated  with  perfect  precision 

thousandth  part  of  one  of  its  entire  revolutions. 

as  by  such  a  revolution  it  would  only  advance  the 
r  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  it  is  evident  that, 
ms^  turned  only  the  thousandth  part  of  an  entire 
ition  every  time  the  marker  is  allowed  to  descend 
ake  an  impression  upon  the  plate  of  metal  or  other 
c  to  be  divided,  a  hundred  thousand  equidistant 
may  actually  be  drawn  upon  every  inch  of  that 
e.  For  this  most  useful  contrivance  the  Board  of 
tude  awarded  him  a  premium  of  615/.,  and  in 
1  he  engaged  to  graduate  whatever  sextants  were  piit 
is  hands  for  that  purjKJse,  at  the  rate  of  three  shil- 
a-piece.  His  engine,  indeed,  enabled  him  to  per* 
the  operation  in  about  twenty  minutes,  whereas  it 
een  wont  to  occupy  many  hours.*     But  the  addi* 

je  a  letter,  dated  London,  1st  September,  1788,  from 
;sor  Piazzi  of  Palermo,  to  M.  de  Lalande,  containing  an 
it  of  Ramsden,  in  the  Journal  des  Savans^  for  November 
t  year.  There  is  a  translation  of  this  letter,  with  a 
)tes,  in  vol.  xvi.  of  Tilloch's  Philosophical  MoL^axxt^. 
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tkmal'  wocancj  whAAk  ww  |^?ea  to  'the  'fMCmment  U 
whkii  it  w«i  applied  by  tbe  new  metfiod  was  ef  itii 
graater  importttoe  tlun  iH  eoBpmdfe  espetfitioa  mi 
dicapnesi.  Hedley'e  aoedbrait,  fe  inKwicey  Ined  to  to 
•o  ootnelf  ^Hded,  via  in  oliMr  leipecto  so  defectively 
made,  Mm  it  reoeived  Ramsdeai's  appwwrqnieeliL  Itot; 
in  endeavoiiitog  to  moentfkk  ihiB  loBgitHde  by  it,  ttie  tb- 
•enratioii  might  in  tooie  cant  laid  to  an  eiTor  of  My 
lengiMt;  but  RamMlen  eoostroctod  it  in  ae  Bopwkr  t  , 
manner,  tiiat  even  bis  ouutoiouaH:  iaatnanento  iJKd  mt 
admit  of  m  error  b^ng  Men  into  of  more  than  die  teadf 
part  of  tbat  amonnt,«Bd  with  dioaeef  a  more  expemart 
description  aoeoiaqr  was  enaiirad  in  all  oaaea  to  widnDtf 
sinjrie  leacoe. 

Soon  after  he  eommeneed  boitoeitl,  Ramadea  muM 
Miss  DoUond,  daughter  of  the  nifentor  of  the  ntlmaBaKi* 
telescope,  part  of  ttie  patent  fbr  wideii  eane  in  thisingr 
into  lus  posaession.  m  1786  he  was  elected  a  leHowaf 
the  Royal  Society,  having  been  proposed  h^  Ida  Aiasib 
witiiout  his  knowledge,  imer  his  diffidence  in  his  cfadms 
to  8uch  a  distinction  bad  made  him  long  withhold  his 
consent  to  their  taking  that  step.  In  1794  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sdenccs  at  Peters- 
burg ;  and  in  1795  the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the 
gold  medal  annually  bestowed  by  them  for  eminence  in 
science. 

The  Reverend  Lewis  Dutens,  the  author  of  the  *  Re- 
searches on  the  Origin  of  Discoveries,'  who  was  intimatelT 
acquainted  with  Rwmsden,  has  given  us  an  account  of  his 
friend,  which  contains  some  interesting  particulars  of  his 
character  and  habits.     After  noticing  his  great  activity, 
the  uncommon  force  of  his  reasoning  powers,  and  the 
accurate  and  retentive  memory  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed, die  writer  proceeds  to  remaric,  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  most  distinguishing  quality  of  his  mind  was  t 
certain  elegance,  and  taste  for  precision  and  high  finish, 
which  appeared  not  more  in  tne  instruments  he  mano- 
ikctured  than  m  every  \)Kcag  Vkl  ^SA.    *^  This  feeling  for 
perfection/'  Mr,  Dutena  ^goea  wi  \si  wc^ ,  ^J-V^Vvbb.^  vol 
the  most  minute  moA  Vaw^AcwA.  \w^  i!ll\S»>ssBfc!W!»w*a^ 
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to  a  polish  and  grace,  which  sometimes  tempted  those  to 
smile  who  did  not  perceive  that  the  same  principle  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  the  essential  parts  of  nis  instruments 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown,  and  considered  as 
impossible,  before  his  time,  induced  him  to  be  dissatisfied 
if  a  blemish  of  any  sort,  even  the  most  trifling,  appeared 
to  his  exquisite  eye.     To  these    uncommonly  strong 
natural  endowments  he  added  all  that  the  most  constant 
and  intense  study  could  bestow.     Temperate  to  abste- 
miousness in  his  diet,  satisfied  with  an  extremely  small 
portion  of  sleep,  unacquainted  with  dissipation  or  amuse- 
ment, and  giving  but  very  little  time  even  to  the  society 
of  his  friends,  the  whole  of  those  hours  which  he  could 
spare  from  the  duties  of  his  profession  were  devoted 
either  to  meditation  on  further  improvements  of  philo- 
sophical instruments,  or  to  the  perusal  of  books  of  science, 
particularly  those  mathematical  works  of  the  most  sublime 
writers  which  had  any  connection  with  the  subjects  of 
his  own  pursuits.    Mr.  Bamsden's  only  relaxation  from 
these  constant  and  severe  studies  was  the  occasional 
perusal  of  the  best  authors  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  and, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  at  an  advanced  age  he  made 
himself  so  completely  master  of  the  French  language  as 
to  read  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  works  of  Boileau  and 
Vf  olidre,  he  will  not  be  accused  of  trifling,  even  in  his 
ighter  hours.    Short  and  temperate  as  were  his  repasts, 
book  or  a  pen  were  the  constant  companions  of  his 
\eals,  and  not  seldom  brought  on  a  forgetfulness  of 
mger ;  and,  when  illness  broke  his  sleep,  a  lamp  and  a 
lok  were  ever  in  readiness  to  beguile  the  sense  of  pain, 
d  make  bodily  sickness  minister  to  the  progress  of  his 
od.     Of  the  extent  of  his  mathematical  knowledge  he 
3  always  from  innate  modesty  averse  to  speak,  although 
ave  heau-d  him  say  that  he  never  was  at  a  loss  when 
profession  required  the  application  of  geometry.    His 
wledge  in  the  science  of  optics  is  well  known  to  have 
I  perfect;    and,  when  we  add  that  the  works  of 
i;uer  and  the  great  Leonard  Euler  were  his  favourite 
%  we  shall  not  lightly  rate  his  proficiency  in  mathe- 
s.    Of  his  skill  in  mechanics  it  la  unnecessary  to 
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Bpcak.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  his  scicnCF  in  lbs 
proft'ssion  was  limited  to  tlic  higher  branch  of  inventioa 
und  (lirpi'tbn  of  the  klxnirs  of  othei?.  It  U  a  wcll-kntnni 
tiirt,  thut  such  vas  big  own  manual  dexterity,  that  tb^e 
M^  not  any  one  tool,  in  any  of  the  numerous  branchei 
of  Ills  pmrcjsion,  which  he  could  not  use  nitli  a  degreA 
of  pprfiction  at  least  equal  to  *hat  of  the  very  best  nroA* 
iTian  ill  that  parlicular  brancb ;  and  it  is  no  exaggentMn 
to  assert  tliat  ho  could  with  hla  own  bonds  have  begia 
nnd  linisbed  every  alngic  part  of  his  most  complicaud  ' 
inalriimenti.  It  may  not  be  foreign  lo  tliis  part  of  his 
choractcr  to  observe,  that  his  drawings  were  »ngnlari; 
neat  and  ncruratc,  and  his  hsnd-wridngr  so  beautiful,  ihu 
whoD  he  chose  to  exert  bia  skill  few  writin^-niaiten 
rtiidd  equal  it." 

In  order  to  ensure  that  jwrfcct  accuracy  which  it  wu 
his  object  to  give  to  every  inslrumeut  ho  sold,  Ramsden 
had  all  t)ie  parts  of  the  work  done  under  his  own  inspec- 
tion ;  and  for  thla  nurjiow  he  kept  men  (J  every  neces- 
sary branch  of  traae  m  his  establishment.  He  availed 
himsciralso  to  the  utmost  of  the  advantagcx  to  bedraiied 
from  (be  division  of  labour — nllottlng  to  every  workman 
hi-<  particular  department,  from  which  he  was  never 
(idled  iiway  lo  oiiothor,  lie  euiployed  about  sixty  nien 
in  all  I  Imt  such  vras  his  reputation  over  all  Kurupe,  and 
HO  numerous  were  the  orders  he  received,  that  even  with 
this  tai^c  establishment  he  found  it  impossible  to  execute 
them  with  the  requisite  expedition.  About  this,  indeed, 
he  did  not  give  himself  much  trouble ;  what  alone  be 
cared  lor  was,  that  every  instrument  which  bore  his  name 
should  be  worthy  of  his  reputation,  no  matter  what  time 
or  pains  It  should  cost  to  make  it  so.  No  man  was  ever 
more  nobly  indiSerenl  to  the  mere  pecuniary  gains  of  bis 
art.  If  he  had  been  anxious  to  enrich  himself,  he  migbl 
have  easily  accumulated  a  large  fortune ;  but  for  tbit 
object  he  would  have  had  to  enlar^  his  already  extensive 
establishment  so  much  further,  that  his  personal  superin- 
tendence of  every  part  of  it  would  have  been  impossible. 
So  far  was  he  from  being-  influenced  by  any  views  of  Ibis 
kind,  that  it  U  asserted  he  never  executed  any  one  of  the 
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many  great  works  for  which  he  received  commissions 
from  public  bodies,  both  in  his  own  and  other  countries, 
without  bein^  a  loser  by  it  as  a  tradesman.  When  an 
instrument  did  not  answer  his  expectations,  he  never  he- 
sitated to  take  it  to  pieces,  or  to  destroy  it,  whatever  had 
been  the  cost  bestowed  upon  its  construction.  Admirable 
as  all  his  instruments  were,  too,  for  their  accuracy,  their 
high  finish,  their  durability,  and  all  the  other  qualities 
that  make  up  the  excellence  of  such  productions,  he  gene- 
rally put  a  less  price  upon  them — in  some  cases  a  much 
less  price — than  was  charged  for  inferior  works  of  the 
same  kind  by  other  artists. 

Mr.  Ramsden  died  on  the  6th  of  November,  1800,  at 
Brighton,  to  which  place  he  had  gone  a  short  time  be- 
fore with  the  view  of  recovering  his  health,  which,  never 
vigorous,  had  latterly  been  greatly  impaired  by  his  unre- 
mitting exertions.  He  di^  possessed  of  only  a  small 
fortune  ;  and,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  lived,  he  left 
the  greater  part  of  it  to  be  divided  among  his  work- 
men, in  proportion  to  their  merits  and  their  length  of 
service. 

One  of  the  very  greatest  names  in  the  modem  history 
of  astronomical  discovery  is  that  of  the  late  illustrious  Sir 
William  IIebschel;  and  he  also  was  self-instructel  in 
the  science  in  which  he  earned  his  high  reputation. 
Herschel  was  bom  at  Hanover,  in  1738,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  musician  in  humble  circumstances.  Brought  up,  as 
well  as  his  three  brothers,  to  his  father's  profession,  for 
which  it  has  been  said  that  he  qualified  himself  without 
much  teaching,  he  was  placed,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in 
the  band  of  the  Hanoverian  Guards.  A  detachment  of 
this  regiment  having  been  ordered  to  England,  in  the 
year  1767  (or,  according  to  another  account,  in  1759), 
lie  and  his  father  accompanied  it ;  but  the  latter  returned 
to  Grermany  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  left  his 
son,  in  conformity  with  his  own  wish,  to  try  his  fortune 
in  London.  For  a  long  time  the  young  man  had  to 
struggle  with  many  difficulties;  and  he  passed  several 
years  principally  in  giving  lessons  in  music  to  private 
pupils  in  the  different  towns  of  the  north  of  England. 


At  lasl,  in  1766,  through  the  intereat  of  &  gentlcnnn  to 
wlioin  his  taar\\3  had  become  known,  he  obtained  llie 
mtiialioit  ot  organist  at  llalitax  ]  aiid  next  year,  h«*iiip 
gone  to  fulfil  ft  Ehort  engagement  at  Bath,  he  gavcM 
much  EadEfaction  by  his  performances,  that  he  wu  ap- 
pointed to  the  Mme  office  in  the  OcUwon  Chapel  of  that 
city,  upon  which  he  went  to  reside  uicre.  The  pl»ce 
which  Ke  now  held  was  one  of  some  nalue  ;  and,  from 
the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed,  besides,  of  aiidingto 
its  emolumenls  liy  cnpaffements  at  the  rooms,  the  theBtie, 


and  private  concerti,  m  well  as  by  talan^;  poiwl*,  I>e  had 
the  certain  prospect  of  derivina:  a  sood  ineomB  frooi  bit 
profesaion,  if  he  had  made  that  hit  only  or  hw  chief 
object 

iSat  long  before  thi«  hie  active  and  Mpiring  mind  had 
be^uti  to  direct  its  Bitiral^Qa  to  other,  punottt  ofiering  a 
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wider  scope  for  the  exercise  of  its  talents.  While  yet 
only  an  itinerant  teacher  of  his  art  in  country  towns, 
Hersdiel  had  assiduously  devoted  his  leisure,  not  only  to 
the  making  himself  more  completely  master  of  the  lan- 
guage of  WB  adopted  country,  but  also  to  the  acquiring  of 
a  knowledffe  of  the  Italian,  the  Latin,  and  even  the  ele- 
ments of  tibe  Greek.  At  this  time,  probably,  he  looked 
to  these  attainments  principally  with  a  view  to  the  advan- 
tage he  might  derive  from  them  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
professiontd  studies ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  with  this  view 
also  that  he  afterwards  applied  himself  to  the  perusal  of 
Dr.  Robert  Smith's  '  Treatise  on  Harmonics,'  one  of  the 
most  profound  woiks  on  the  science  of  music  which  then 
ezistcxl  in  the  English  language.  But  the  acquaintance 
he  formed  with  thu  woric  was  destined  ere  long  to  change 
altogether  the  character  of  his  pursuits.  He  soon  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  himself  a  mathematician, 
before  he  could  make  much  progress  in  following  Dr. 
Smith's  demonstrations.  He  now,  therefore,  turned  with 
his  characteristic  alacrity  and  resolution  to  the  new  study 
to  which  his  attention  was  thus  directed ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  became  so  attached  to  it,  that  almost  all 
the  other  pursuits  of  his  leisure  hours  were  laid  aside  for 
its  sake. 

During  his  residence  at  Bath,  although  greatly  occu- 
pied with  professional  engagements,  the  time  he  devoted 
to  his  mamematical  studies  was  rather  increased  than 
diminished.  Often,  we  are  told,  after  a  fatiguing  day's 
work  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  among  his  pupils,  he 
would,  on  retmning  home  at  night,  repair  for  relaxation 
to  what  many  would  deem  these  severer  exercises.  In 
this  manner,  in  course  of  time,  he  attained  a  competent 
knowledge  of  geometry,  and  found  himself  in  a  condition 
to  proceed  to  3ie  study  of  the  different  branches  of  phy- 
sical science  which  depend  upon  the  mathematics.  Among 
the  first  of  these  latter  that  attracted  his  attention  were 
the  kindred  departments  of  astronomy  and  optics.  It 
has  been  stated*  that  Herschel's  first  attempts  in  the 

*  By  Lalande,  in  his  continuation  of  Montucla's  Histoirc 
des  Math^matiquegy  uL  502. 
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fabricatiMi  of  magnirjing-glasses  were  occasioned  by  his 
reaiiinii;  soiuuliiiii^  upon  Ihut  subject  in  u  copy  of  Smith's 
Optics,  which  accidentally  fell  in  his  way  ;  bat  lliis  story 
is  perhaps  nothing  niore  than  a  verjion  of  tlie  fact  al' 
ready  mentioned,  that  his  acquBintance  with  the  niathe- 
watici  began  in  hig  study  of  the  '  Treatise  on  Harmonics,' 
by  the  wiiter  !□  question.  Another  account  of  the  mat' 
ter,  whkhhaa  been  given,*  is,  that,  having  in  the  course 
of  hia  philosophical  studies  applied  bimsell'to  the  sciencra 
of  optics  and  aslivnoiny,  he  became  de^rous  of  behuldin|i| 
with  his  own  eyes  those  wonders  of  the  hcHTcns  of  which 
be  read  so  much,  and  for  that  purpose  he  borrowed  fi'oni 
an  acquaintance  a  two-teet  Gregorian  telesco]>e.  'rhis 
instrument  interested  him  so  greatly,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  procure  one  of  hi«  own,  and  comnil^ioned  a 
fnend  in  London  to  purchase  one  for  him,  of  a  somcwhal 
larger  sIm.  But  he  found  the  price  was  beyond  what  he 
could  aftbrd.  To  make  up  Ibr  tliis  disap[>oiiitmcnt,  he  re- 
solved to  attempt  to  construct  a  telescope  for  himself; 
and,  after  encountering  innunicrablo  difficulties  in  ihc 
progress  of  his  task,  he  at  last  succeeded,  in  the  yra 
1774,  in  completing  a  five- feet  Newtonian  reflector.  Tliij 
was  the  begioning  of  a  long  and  brilliant  course  of  tri- 
uuijths  in  tlic  saii^e  walk  of  urt,  and  also  in  tli^it  of  asiro- 
nomical  discovery. 

Herschcl  now  became  so  much  more  ardently  attached 
to  his  philosopliical  purauits,  that,  regardless  of  the  sa- 
crifice of  emolument  he  was  maJuDg,  he  began  graduill)' 
to  limit  his  profesnonal  engagements  and  the  number  of 
his  pupils.  Meanwhile  he  continued  to  employ  hii 
leisure  in  the  fabrication  of  still  more  powerful  instni- 
ments  than  the  one  he  had  first  constructed  ;  end  in  do 
long  time  he  produced  telescopes  of  seven,  ten,  and  even 
twenty  feet  local  distance.  In  fashioning  the  mirron 
for  these  instruments  bis  perseverance  was  indefatigable. 
For  his  seven-feet  reflector,  it  is  asserted  that  be  actually 
finished  and  made  trial  of  no  lewer  than  two  hundnn 
mirrors  before  he  found  one  that  satisfied  him.     Vihen 

*  See  AiiniMd  Biography,  vol.  viL 
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a  to  prepare  a  mirror,  his  practice  was  to 
)r  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  without  quitting 
m  for  a  moment.  Ue  would  not  even  take 
jm  what  he  was  about,  to  help  himself  to 
he  little  that  he  ate  on  such  occasions,  was 
{  mouth  by  his  sister.  Ue  gave  the  mirror 
lape,  more  by  a  certain  natural  tact  than  by 
hen  his  hand  was  once  in,  as  the  phrase  is, 
d  the  perfection  of  the  finish  might  be  im- 
e  least  intermission  of  his  labours. 
.  the  13th  of  March,  1781,  that  Herschel 
scovery  to  which  he  owes,  perhaps,  most  of 
reputation.    He  had  been  engaged  for  nearly 

a  half  in  making  a  regular  survey  of  the 
en,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  has  been 
having  turned  his  telescope  (an  excellent 
eflector,  of  his  own  constructing)  to  a  parti- 
'  the  sky,  he  observed  among  the  other  stars 
eemcd  to  shine  with  a  more  steady  radiance 
round  it ;  and,  on  account  of  that  and  some 
aritics  in  its  appearance,  which  excited  his 
e  determined  to  observe  it  more  narrowly. 
y  to  it  after  some  hours  he  was  a  good  deal 
•  find  that  it  had  perceptibly  changed  its 
t  which,  the  next  day,  became  still  more  in- 

At  first  he  was  somewhat  in  doubt  whether 
s  the  same  star  which  he  had  seen  on  these 
asions ;  but,  after  continuing  his  observations 
ays  longer,  all  uncertainty  upon  that  head 
Lie  now  communicated  what  he  had  observed 
lomer  Royal,  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who  concluded 
nary  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  new  comet, 
bservation  of  it,  however,  for  a  few  months, 
is  error ;  and  it  became  evident  that  it  was, 
I  hitherto  undiscovered  planet  This  new 
Lnexpectedly  found  to  form  a  part  of  the 
lich  our  own  belongs,  received  from  Herschel 
'  the  Georgium  Stdus,  or  Georgian  Star,  in 
he  King  of  England ;   but  by  continental 

it   has  been  more  generally  called  either 


obeervations,  uiaile  cHrfy  by  Ilencbel  bini«eir,  i 
ostortained  manj  |Nrticulai^  regarding  it,  fome  of  whSdi 
Itrc  wplt  cfilrulaled  to  fill  ua  with  astoDiEtnuent  St  At 
powers  of  the  sublitnp  science  which  mn  winp  its  «W 
so  far  into  the  immensity  of  space,  and  bring-  us  hw 
inforniation  so  precisp  and  variom.  In  the  first  pluc, 
th(?  diameter  of  this  new  globe  has  been  bund  lo  be 
nearlj  four  and  a  half  times  larger  than  (liat  of  our  ow- 
It3  size  altogether  is  abonl  eighty  times  that  of  v 
earlli.  Its  yair  is  as  long  as  mphty-lbrc*  of  oura.  lis 
distance  from  the  ron  is  nearly  ei^tecn  hundred  millwas 
of  miles,  or  more  than  nineteen  tunes  thai  of  the  etuih. 
Its  denaty,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  u  aatrh 
as  twenty-two  lo  one  hundred  ;  so  that  its  entire  werfrhl 
is  not  far  frDdi  eighteen  times  that  of  our  planet.  Finalir. 
ihi!  force  of  gmiilatinn  near  its  surface  is  such.  tli>l 
fidling  bodies  descend  only  through  fourteen  feet  dutnu! 
the  tirst  second,  instead  of  thirty-two  feet,  as  with  as. 
Herschel  afterwards  discoTcred,  suceesdvely,  no  tcwer 
than   SI   satellites,   or   moons,    belonging   to   hia  ne" 

The  BDnouncenient  uf  ihe  diacov«ry  of  Clie  Grm^iuh 
SidttS  at  once  made  Herschel's  name  universally  knona. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  king  bestowed  apNi 
him  a  penskxi  of  three  hundred  a  year,  that  he  toi^ht  be 
enabled  entirety  to  relinquish  his  engagements  at  Bath; 
and  upon  this  he  came  to  reside  at  Slou^,  near  Windaor. 
He  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  acience ;  and  Ai 
constructing  of  telescopes,  and  the  observation  of  tbe 
heavens,  continued  to  form  the  occupationB  of  the  le- 
mainder  irf'  hU  life.  Astronomy  is  indebted  to  him  '■' 
many  other  most  interesting  discoveries  beside  tbe  tdt- 
braled  one  of  which  we  have  junt  given  an  account,  » 
well  as  for  a  variety  of  speculations  of  die  moat  ingeniov, 
original,  and  profound  character.  But  of  these  wo  «»• 
not  here  attempt  any  detail.  H«-  alas  introdaeed  MM 
important  improTements  into  the  conitnictitHi  of  tht 
reflecting  telescope— beside  continQing  to  fabricate  tW 
instrument  ot  ivaawmt  ptttlf  rarrrnJiny  any  IW 
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lad  been  formerly  attempted,  and  with  powers  eur* 
passing,  in  nearly  a  corresponding  degree,  wnat  had  ever 
lefore  been  obtained.  The  largest  telescope  which  he 
3ver  made  was  his  famous  one  of  forty  feet  long,  which 
le .erected  at  Slough,  for  the  king.  It  was  begun  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1785,  and  on  the  28th  of  August, 
L789,  the  enormous  tube  was  poised  on  the  complicated 
imt  ingeniously  contrived  mechanism  by  which  its  move- 
ments were  to  be  regulated,  and  ready  for  use.  On  the 
iame  day  a  new  satellite  of  Saturn  was  detected  by  it, 
[)eing  the  sixth  which  had  been  observed  attendant  upon 
that  planet.  A  seventh  was  afterwards  discovered  by 
means  of  the  same  instrument.  This  telescope  has 
since  been  taken  down,  and  replaced  by  another  of  only 
balf  the  length,  constructed  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  the 
iistinguished  son  of  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch. 
Hersoiel  himself  eventually  became  convinced  that  no 
telescope  could  surpass  in  magnifying  power  one  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  m  length.  The  French 
astronomer,  Lalande,  in  his  continuation  of  Montucla's 
History  of  the  Mathematics,  states,  that  he  was  informed 
by  George  III.  himself,  that  it  was  at  his  desire  that 
Herschel  was  induced  to  make  the  telescope  at  Slough 
of  the  extraordinary  length  he  did,  his  own  wish  being 
that  it  should  not  be  more  than  thirty  feet  long. 

So  extraordinary  was  the  ardour  of  this  great  astrono- 
mer in  the  study-of  his  favourite  science,  that  for  many 
jrears,  it  has  bc^n  asserted,  he  never  was  in  bed  at  any 
bour  during  which  the  stars  were  visible.  And  he  made 
almost  all  his  observations,  whatever  was  the  season  of  the 
irear,  not  under  cover,  but  in  his  garden,  and  in  the  open 
lir — and  generally  without  an  attendant.  There  was 
nuch  that  was  altogether  peculiar  to  himself,  not  only  in 
he  process  by  which  he  fabricated  his  telescopes,  but 
ilso  in  his  manner  of  using  them.  One  of  the  attendants 
ji  the  king's  observatory  at  Richmond,  who  had  formerly 
^een  a  workman  in  Ramsden's  establishment,  was  forcibly 
reminded,  on  seeing  Herschel  take  an  observation,  of  a 
"^Doark  which  his  old  master  had  made.  Having  just 
>Mnpleted  one  of  his  best  telescopes,   Bamsdrn,  ad- 

YOIi.  III.  .    u 


Nir  to  Ui  woifcan.  mJi,  -  TIm,  I  h» 
B>*C  i*  tka  UgkM  drfiee  of  |ierfecl)«>  tk«  *e  ofHtOM 
by  profoMBB  willcnr  onriTeu-  if  lajr  innwicment  a 
tmnorlaace  ihaU  «w  lAer  tlm  be  intra^ared  b  A 
■nakiug  or  tdi»(t>pe>,  it  vfll  be  bj  nme  «ae  *ba  h«  no 
been  twigbt  bia  irt  bj  us," 

So«n«  ;«ar*  before  his  deKb  the  degree  of  Doctor  0 
Laws  wu  coaferred  opon  UendKl  by  tbe  Dniwntv  • 
Oxford ;  aod  in  161S  George  IV.,  tlMU  Snoas  'Be 
geiu,  b«.-«lawed  un>a  him  tbe  HmoJeriii  aod  Goelphii 
Oriler  of  KnigfalAood.  He  diedon  tbe  23nl  crf'Ai^ml 
18iI'J,  wbeu  lie  wit  withia  a  &w  moDtlw  of  having  ixn 
pleted  Ilk  eigfaty-fourtb  jcar. 

Xa  diii  diftiagaished  name,  and  diOK  of  Dirilond  tn 
itCmadeo,  it  would  be  ^ej,  if  our  >[MC8  permitted,  o 
add  tluM  of  man]'  otLer  eell^-taugiit  (^uui«ataraaf  ^emm 
dcperOneotB  of  adence.  AmoDg-  more  reeent  miliiiiaia. 
no  one  has  attained  a  higher  amiDeace,  either  m  ^  attil 
or  fu  u  sdcntific  experimenlalitt  and  apeculalnr,  Am 
¥%KUsaorat,  late  wiperintundeDt  of  the  ■twMHiii-' 
tor  tbe  manuJtKture  of  optical  glMaes  at  Hu^c^  t^ 
roM  from  the  conditioD  of  %  ooaunon  trar^miai.  Oi 
astronomical  obscrTers,  again,  9aiui>  might  iUto  be  caei>- 
tioiici  wfio  liuvo  hevn  of  vprv  humble  stutioD.  There  i: 
a  print — a  copy  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  kxhd*  ef  tin 
Aatronomieal  Sodct; — of  twoverj^reBHriudileindiridiul! 
who  were  empbyed  during  a  coonderable  part  of  the  IM 
centur;  in  the  Earl  of  Haoclesfield's  obaetvatag^  at  Kio' 
bum.  The  elder  of  theae,  at  the  iiucriptimi  below  da 
engraving  intbnna  us,  was  named  Thomas  PiiHtfs,  uki 
he,  it  is  staled,  "  from  being  a  stable-boj  in  the  yx 
1718,  to  the  then  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pwlier,  afterwaidi 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  rose  bv  hie  merit  to  the  upper  ea 
ploj^menta  in  the  fiunily,  and  at  last,  fiir  his  nnoraniM 
genius,  was  promoted  te  be  Observer  in  the  observator 
at  Sherbum  Castle."  Phelps,  it  is  added,  was  bom  I 
Chalgrove,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  January,  16M,  and  wasi 
his  eiglity-second  year  when  his  portrait  was  taken.  Tb 
Other,  .ToBH  Bkvnxn,  is  described  as  baring  bee 
"flngiaail  t.  ihepherd,  in  which  station  he,  by  book 
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and  obseryation,  aoqaired  such  a  knowledge  in  computu- 
ticm,  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  induced  the  laio 
Greorge,  Eaii  of  Macclesfield,  to  appoint  him  Assistant  Ob- 
server in  his  observatory  at  Sherbum  Castle/'  Bartlett 
was  bom  at  Stoke  Talmage,  in  Oxfordshire,  August  22nd^ 
1721,  old  style,  and  was  in  hb  fifty-fourth  year  at  the 
time  his  picture  was  taken.  In  the  print  Phelps  is  re- 
presentea  as  standing  and  looking  through  a  telescope, 
while  Bartlett  is  sitti^  by  him  with  his  tablets,  or  a  sheet 
Off  pi^per^in  the  one  hand,  and  a  pen  in  the  other,  ready, 
seemingly,  to  notcdown  what  his  associate  may  announce. 
There  is  a  penetrating  eagerness  and  sagacity  in  tlic  eye 
and  general  aspect  of  the  old  man ;  and  that  of  the  other 
18  also  a  strilung  .head,  with  a  less  keen  and  vivacious 
physiognomy  than  Phelps,  but  more  massive,  and  indi- 
eatmg,  perlu^,  more  a  meditative  and  calculating  mind. 
In  a  mannscnpt  note  on  the  back  of  the  copy  of  this  print, 
which  belongs  to  the  Astromnmcal  Sodety,  it  is  stated 
that  ^*  Phelps  was  the  person  who,  on  the  2drd  of  De- 
cember, 1748,  discovered  the  great  comet,  and  made  the 
first  observation  of  it ;  an  account  of  which  is  contained 
in  ihe  Philosophical  Transactions,  but  not  the  name  of 
the  observer."  The  comet  of  1758,  so  famous  in  conse- 
quence of  its  return  having  been  predicted  more  than  half 
a  century  before  by  the  great  astronomer  Halley,  was  also, 
it  may  be  remarked,  first  perceived  by  an  observer  in  a 
humble  rank  of  life.  It  was  on  the  25th  of  December  in 
that  year  that  the  luminary  in  question  was  detected  with 
oidy  the  naked  eye,  at  Prohlis,  near  Dresden,  by  a  Saxon 
peasant  of  the  name  of  Palitzch,  at  a  time  when  all  the 
greatest  astronomers  in  Europe  were  seeking  for  it  in  vain 
with  their  telescopes.  Nor  did  Palitzch  owe  his  disco- 
very merely  to  his  superior  powers  of  vision.  This  Saxon 
peasant  was  really  an  astronomer.  "  George  Palitzch," 
says  Lalande,  ^'  bom  in  the  obscure  condition  of  a  com- 
mon  labourer,  had  succeeded  both  in  finding  happiness 
in  his  humble  lot,  and  in  acquiring  various  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  rarely  found  possessed  by  men  of 
higher  stations  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  careful 
education.     More  in  the  way  of  being  struck  with  the 

n2 
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Epcdaclc  of  the  hcavcna  than  if  lie  hsd  lired  in  d  toun, 
fie  bail,  \>y  his  own  eHiirts,  stiulied  imd  niade  hiciistlt  inas- 
ter  ofHatronomy,  as  well  as  those  pacU  ofgeumctry.  soch  u 
ulane  and  spherical  trigonometrj',  upon  wliich  it  depend!. 
By  the  exertion  of  a  meritorious  economy  he  had  tormi'i 
for  himself  an  obecrvatory,  furnished  with  the  instrumenli 
most  iniporlant  for  the  pursuit  of  bia  fa*ourile  »\aAy. 
Few  opportunities  of  nialiin^  interesting  obscrvaliam 
escaped  him ;  and  notwithstanding  this  his  occuputinns  ai 
an  afcricultnrist  were  duly  attended  to.  NalursJ  Uislorv 
and  Botany  were  also  among  the  studies  in  which  he  took 
great  delight ;  Bud  he  hud  a  very  well-arranged  rabioct 
of  natural  productions,  as  well  as  a  enrden  full  of  iiM 
plants,  which  be  carefully  cultivated.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  such  eieoeding  modesty,  that  he  alwsyi 
refused  even  to  give  any  details  of  his  life,  notwithstnnl* 
ing  they  raiut  have  been  so  full  of  interest.  Such  wsi 
the  astronomer  and  philosojiber  Palitzch,  to  whom  vu 
reserved  the  honour  of  being  the  first  of  ell  the  astrono- 
mers of  Europe  in  the  discovery  of  the  return  of  iIhi 
aniiously  expected  comet."  Palitzcb,  we  may  add,  whe 
was  bom  in  1723,  continued  to  cultivate  astronomy,  • 
well  oa  his  garden  and  his  fields,  for  manv  years  arte 
this  event— and  died  bi  last  in  his  native  viIIbbc  in  1781 
He  had  been  for  some  time  a  corresponding  member  bo 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  ot  the  Imjier 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburgli. 
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;:  CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Difcovery  md  Improvement  of  the  Stejun-Eagfne— James  Watt. 

iix  the  inTentioiis  and  improyements  of  recent  times^ 
f  measored  hv  Hieir  efliects  upon  the  condition  of  society , 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  extra- 
ovdinaiy  results  which  have  followed  the  employment  of 
steam  as  a  med^ical  agent.  To  one  individual,  the 
illustrious  Jamis  Watt,  the  merit  and  honour  of  having' 
first  rendered  it  eitensively  available  for  that  purpose  are 
pi^-eminiently  due.  The  force  of  steam,  now  so  im- 
portant an  agent  in  mechanics,  was  nearly  altogether 
overlooked  until  within  the  two  last  centuries.  The  only 
application  of  it  which  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
the  ancients,  was  in  the  construction  of  die  instrument 
which  they  called  the  .^lipile,  that  is,  the  13all  of 
JEolus.  The  iEk)1ipiIe  consisted  of  a  hollow  globe  oi' 
metal,  with  a  long  neck,  terminating  in  a  very  small 
orifice,  which  being  filled  with  water  and  placed  on  a 
fire,  exhibited  the  steam,  as  it  was  generated  by  the  heat 
rushing  with  apparently  great  force  through  the  narrow 
opening.  A  common  tea-kettle,  in  fact,  is  a  sort  of 
.£olip&e.  The  only  use  which  the  ancients  proi>oscd 
to  make  of  this  contrivance  was,  to  apply  the  current  of 
steam,  as  it  issued  from  the  spout,  by  way  of  a  moving 
force — to  propel,  for  instance,  the  vans  of  a  mill,  or,  by 
acting  immediately  upon  the  air,  to  generate  a  movement 
opposite  to  its  own  direction.  But  it  was  impossible  tliat 
^ey  should  have  effected  any  useftil  purpose  by  such 
^aethods  of  employing  steam.  Steam  depends  so  entirely 
*V>r  its  existence  in  the  state  of  vapour  upon  the  presence 
f  a  large  quantity  of  heat,  that  it  is  reduced  to  a  mist  or 
fluid  almost  immediately  on  coming  into  contact  either 
rith  the  atmosphere,  or  anything  else  which  is  colder 
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tills  dme,  ihe  retder  will  obsenre,  tiie  rtena  bad  beat 
applied  directly  to  the  suriaoe  of  the  wtter,  to  nm 
whidi,  in  the  form  of  a  jet,  bjr  sudi  premire,  wpean  to 
have  been  ilmott  the  cmlj  oigeet  contemplated  by  tiie 
emfdoynient  of  the  newly  discovered  power.  It  wtf 
Papin  who  tint  introduoea  a  piston  into  the  tube  or  cy- 
linder wludi  rose  from  tibe  odler.  This  oooAriTanee, 
which  forms  an  essential  part  of  tiie  ooramoa  snddaff 
pump,  is  merely,  as  the  reader  probably  knows,  a  bloek 
nttea  to  any  tabe  or  lQn|;itudinal  cavi^,  ao  as  to  move 
ft«ely  up  and  down  in  it,  yet  withoot  pemuttioff  tbs 
passage  of  any  other  substance  between  itself  and  tiie 
sides  of  the  tube.  To  tins  Mode  a  rod  is  generally  find; 
and  it  may  abo  have  a  hole  driven  through  it,  to  be 
guarded  by  a  valfo  opening  upwards  or  downwards,  s^ 
cording  to  the  object  in  view.*  Long  befbre  the  tine 
of  Papm  it  had  been  proposed  to  raise  weights  or  hesvy 
bodies  of  any  kind  by  snqiaidinff  them  to  one  eztrennty 
t)f  a  handle  or  cross-beam  attached  at  its  other  end  ts 
the  rod  of  a  piston  moving  in  this  misnner  in  a  hoHoir 
cylinder,  and  the  descent  of  which,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  elevation  of  the  weights,  was  to  be  effected 
by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  after 
the  counterbalancing  air  had  been  by  some  means  or 
other  withdrawn  from  below  it.  Otto  Guericke  used  to 
exhaust  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  in  such  an  appa- 
Tatus,  by  means  of  an  air-pump.  It  appeared  to  Fapia 
that  some  other  method  might  be  found  of  effecting  ms 
end  more  expeditiously  and  with  less  labour.  First  he 
tried  to  produce  the  requisite  vacuum  by  the  explosion 
of  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  the  momentary  flame  occasioned  by  which  he 
thought  would  expel  the  air  through  a  valve  opening 
upwards  in  the  piston,  while  the  immediate  fall  of  the 
valve,  on  the  action  of  the  flame  being  spent,  would  pre- 
vent its  re-intrusion.  But  he  never  was  able  to  effect  a 
veiy  complete  vacuum  by  this  method.  He  then,  about 
the  year  1690,  Y>et!hovLig^X\i\m  o^  making  use  of  steam  for 
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that  purpose.  This  vapour,  De  Caus  had  long  ago  re- 
marked, was  recondensed  and  restored  to  the  state  of 
water  by  cold  ;  but  up  to  this  time  the  attention  of  no 
person  seems  to  -have  been  awakened  to  the  important 
advantage  that  might  be  taken  of  this  one  of  its  pro- 
perties. Papin  for  the  first  time  availed  himself  of  it  in 
nis  lifting  machine,  to  produce  the  vacuum  he  wanted. 
Introducing  a  small  quantity  of  water  into  the  bottom  of 
his  cylinder,  he  heated  it  by  a  fire  underneath,  till  it 
boiled  and  gave  forth  steam,  which,  by  its  powerful  ex- 
pansion, raised  the  piston  from  its  original  position  in 
contact  with  the  water^  to  a  considerable  height  above  it, 
even  in  opposition  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
its  other  side.  This  done,  he  then  removed  the  fire,  on 
which  the  steam  again  became  condensed  into  water, 
and,  occupying  now  about  the  seventeen-hundredth  part 
of  its  former  dimensions,  left  a  vacant  space  through 
which  the  piston  was  carried  down  by  its  own  gravitation 
and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  machine  thus  proposed  by  Papin  was  abundantly 
defective  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  its  mechanism,  and, 
unimproved,  could  not  have  operated  with  much  efi'ect. 
But,  imperfect  as  it  was,  it  exemplified  two  new  prin- 
ciples of  the  highest  importance,  neither  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  thought  of,  in  the  application  of  the  power 
of  steam,  before  his  time.  The  first  is  the  communication 
of  the  moving  force  of  that  agent  to  bodies  upon  which 
it  cannot  conveniently  act  directly,  by  means  of  the 
piston  and  its  rod.  The  second  is  the  deriving  of  the 
moving  force  desired,  not  from  the  expansion  of  steam, 
but  from  its  other  equally  valuable  property  of  condcns- 
ibility  by  mere  exposure  to  cold,  rapm,  however,  it  is 
curious  enough,  afterwards  abandoned  his  piston  and 
method  of  condensation,  and  reverted  to  the  old  plan  of 
making  the  steam  act  directly  by  its  expansive  force  upon 
the  water  to  be  raised.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
he  ever  actually  erected  any  working  engine  upon  either 
of  these  constructions.  Indeed,  the  improvement  of  the 
steam-engine  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  the 
/principal  object  of  those  experiments  of  his  which,  never- 
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fiM^  m  we  Imre  meobf  win  4m  irlflur  of  perfecting  ft 
mi^^T"^  caatiif^d  origiaaUry  wkhwit  «i j  vefierenee  to 
the  i4[>plioft4m  of  fskmm,  ihet  h^ mm&att  vidiieed  to  hift 
reooune  t»  tbe  powers-  oTtheta^ent.  Tke  Moving  lone 
with  which  he  set  est  wee  Ae  pttissuiu  ef  the  atees- 
phere ;  and  he  esapkgred  steass  ssendljr  aa  a  meaas  «f 
enabling  thrt  other  power  te  act  EveaL  W  auch  a  seasi- 
ingly  subowtinatoypticatioa^  howwer,  as  the  new  els- 
menty  he  happily  osoeifered  mA  bsyaathed  to  his  sbd- 
oessors  the  secfel  of  so»a  of  ite  meal  tafnahlo  ops' 
bilities. 

We  iM^  hsre  cawenientfy  »olioa  anodier  inynisM 
oontriyance^  of  naieatial  ssffice  ia 'the  slosni  eiigme,  ftr 
^hich  we  are  ak»  indebted  to  Bafin— -we  wean  the 
qafety-ndve.  This  is  narsly  a  M  or  tkOfipi&F^  cktaig 
an  apertuie  in  the  boiler,  awl  as  loaded  aa-to  Msist  the 
OKpansive  fdfoeof  the  steaai  a|^toa  eertsia  peiat,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  mHSfc  girO'  way  and  aflW  me  vent 
to  the  petft.iq>  element,  long  befeie  ii  ean  haife  aeqeiied 
sufficient  strength  to  byrst  the  boiler.  The  safety-valve, 
however,  was  not  introduced  into  the  steam-engine  either 
by  Papin,  or  for  some  years  after  his  time.  It  was 
employed  by  him  only  in  the  s^paratus  still  known  by 
the  name  of  his  digester,  a  contnvance  for  producing  a 
\ery  powerful  heat  in  cookery  and  chemical  preparatkws, 
by  means  of  highly  concentrated  steam. 

We  now  come  to  the  engine  invented  by  Captain 
Savery  in  1698.     This  gentleman,  we  are  toldy  having 
one  day  drunk  a  flask  of  Florence  wine  at  a  tavern,  after- 
wards threw  the  empty  flask  upon  the  fire,  when  he  was 
struck  by  perceiving  that  the  small  quantity  of  liquid 
still  left  in  it  very  soon  filled  it  with  steam,  under  the 
influence  of  the  heat.     Taking  it  up  again  while  thus 
full  of  vapour,  he  now  plunged  it,  with  the  mouth  down- 
wards, into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  which  happened  to  be 
en  the  table,  by  which  means,  the  steam  being  instantly 
concentrated,  a  Nac\i»iiL  nyss  oroduced  within  the  flask, 
into  which  the  wslet  *ydwhv^qc»3us^^  T>M^%d  u^  from  the 
iMtsin.     Accordmg  lo  afto\)aet  N^T«tfML  ^1  ^Cca^  'sivssrj  ^  >i 
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was  the  accidental  circumstance  of  his  immersing*  a 
heated  tobacco-pipe  into  water,  and  perceiving  the  water 
immediately  rush  up  through  the  tube,  on  the  concentra- 
tion by  the  cold  of  the  warm  and  thin  air,  that  first  sug- 
gested to  Savery  the  important  use  that  might  be  made 
of  steam,  or  any  other  gas  expanded  by  heat,  as  a  means 
of  creating  a  vacuum.  He  did  not,  however,  employ 
steam  for  tiiis  purpose  in  the  same  manner  that  Pajjin 
had  done.  Insteaa  of  a  piston  moving  under  the  pres- 
sure of  i^  atmosphere  through  the  vacuum  produced  by 
the  concentration  of  the  steam,  he  availed  himself  of  such 
a  vacuum  merely  to  permit  the  rise  of  the  water  into  it 
from  the  well  or  mine  below,  exactly  as  in  the  common 
suckiag-pump.  Having  thus  raised  the  water  to  the 
level  c^  the  boiler,  he  aSPberwards  allowed  it  to  flow  into 
another  vessel,  from  whence  he  sent  it  to  a  greater 
height  by  the  same  method  which  had  been  many  years 
before  employed  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, — namely, 
by  making  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  act  upon  it 
directly,  and  so  force  it  up  in  opposition  to  its  own 
gravity  and  the  resistance  of^the  atmosphere. 

Savery  showed  much  ingenuity  and  practical  skill  in 
contriving  means  of  facilitating  and  improving  the  work- 
ing of  the  apparatus  which  he  had  devised  upon  these 
principles ;  and  many  of  his  engines  were  erected  for 
suppl3ang  gentlemen's  houses  with  water  and  other  pur- 
poses, in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  machine 
also  received  many  improvements  after  the  death  of  the 
original  inventor.  It  was  considerably  simplified,  in 
particular,  by  Dr.  Desaguliers,  about  the  year  1718; 
and  this  gentleman  also  contrived  a  method  of  concen- 
trating the  steam  by  the  injection  of  a  small  current  of 
cold  water  into  the  receiver,  instead  of  the  old  method 
employed  by  Savery,  of  dashing  the  water  over  the  out- 
side of  the  vessel,  which  cooled  it  to  an  unnecessary 
degree,  and  occasioned,  therefore,  a  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  fuel.  It  was  Desaguliers  who  first  introduced 
tk\e  safety-valve  into  the  steam-engine,  although  Papin 
^ad  previously  suggested  such  an  application  of  the  con- 
t:rrVance.     Engines  upon  Savery's  principle  have  con- 
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tinned  to.be  oonttnieted  down  to  our  own  tunes;  and, 
as  they  can  be  made  at  a  comparatively  small  expense, 
they  are  found  to  answer  very  well  in  ntuationa  where 
water  has  to  be  raised  only  a  snort  way*  This  engine  is, 
in  fact,  merely  a  ccnnbinaticA  of  the  oommon  soddng- 
pump  (except  that  the  requisite  vacoam  Is  produced  bf 
the  condensation  of  steam,  and  without  the  aid  of  a 
pistoiO  with  the  contriTance  proposed  by  De  Cans  and 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester  for  the  implication  of  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam ;  and,  wherever  the  tn#ehM¥*  cia 
oe  economically  employed,  the  former  pArt  of  it  is  tbst 
which  operates  witli  by  £Nr  the  most  eflect 

Not  long  after  Savery  had  invented  his  engine,  Thomas 
Newcomen,  an  ironmonger,  and  John  Galley,  «  glttDtrar, 
both  of  Dartmouth,  in  Devcmshire,  began  also  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  employment  <^  steam  as  a  mechame 
power.  Their  first  engine  was  oonstnicted  about  the 
vear  1711.  This  contrivance,  which  is  oommonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Newcomen's  engine,  ^proceedai  mainly 
upon  the  principle  formerly  adofSed  by  Papin,  but  sob- 
sequently  abandoned  both  by  him  and  those  who  imme- 
diately followed  him  in  the  cultivation  of  this  department 
of  mechanics,  of  making  the  moving  power  of  the  ma- 
chinery the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  acting  upon  a 
piston,  so  as  to  carry  it  down  through  a  vacuum  created 
Dy  the  condensation  of  the  steam.  Newcomen's  appa- 
ratus is,  on  this  account,  often  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  atmospheric  engine.  Its  inventors,  however,  in- 
stead of  adopting  Fapin's  clumsy  method  of  cooling  his 
steam  by  the  removal  of  the  fire,  employed,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  expedient  of  pouring  cold  water  on  the 
containing  vessel,  as  Savery  had  done  before  them, 
though  without  being  aware,  it  is  said,  of  his  prior  claim 
to  the  improvement.  They  afterwards  exchanged  this 
for  the  still  better  method,  already  described  as  intro- 
duced by  Desaguliers  into  Savery's  engine,  of  injecting 
a  stream  of  water  into  the  cylinder,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  suegest^d  \a  them  by  the  accident  of  some  water 
having  found  adm\s?iioii  \o  ^^^  %>\»«xsv  through  a  hole 
which  happened  to  Yvvn.\e  vionvVyai^Nxk.^^  ^\^\ft\x,  'VL^ia 
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t  Newcomen,  which  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 

er  its  invention  was  brought  to  as  high  a  state 

^on  as  the  principle  seems  to  admit  o^  afibrded 

important  exemplification  of  the  value  of  steam 

lanics.     Savory's,  the  only  other  practical  con- 

3  which  had  been  proposed,  had  been  found  quite 

late  to  the  raising  of  water  from  any  considerable 

,  its  principal  power,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 

in  fact,  in  the  part  of  it  which  acted  as  a  sucking- 

,  and  by  which,  as  such,  water  could  only  be  raised 

I  column  was  of  equal  weight  with  a  column  of  the 

mhere  of  the  same  base.*     It  was  nearly  useless, 

lore,  as  an  apparatus  for  pumping  up  water  from 

s,  the  grand  object  for  which  a  moving  force  of  ex- 

xlinary  power  was  at  this  time  in  demand  ;  but  here 

ircomen's  ensine  proved  of  essential  service.     Many 

es  that  had  long  remained  unwrought  were,  imme- 

;ely  after  its  invention,  again  rendered  accessible,  and 

dually  excavated  to  great  depths ;  while  others  were 

3ned,  and  their  treasures  sought  after  with  equal  suc- 

;s,  which  but  for  its  assistance  could  never  have  been 

empted.     It  was  applied  also  to  various   other  im- 

rtant  purposes. 

Newcomen's  engine,  however,  notwithstanding  its  use- 
ness,  especiallv  in  cases  where  no  other  known  power 
lid  be  applied,  was  still  in  some  respects  a  very  de- 
rtive  contrivance,  and^  by  no  means  adapted  to  secure 
J  complete  command  of  the  energies  of  steam.  The 
mt  waste  of  fuel,  in  particular,  which  was  still  occa- 
ned  by  the  degree  to  which  the  cylinder  was  cooled 
er  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  from  the  cold  water  in- 
ited  into  it,  rendered  it  scarcely  any  saving  of  expense 
employ  this  engine  in  circumstances  where  animal 
wer  was  available.  Its  whole  force  too,  the  reader 
11  observe,  as  a  moving  power,  was  limited  to  what 
iild  be  obtained  by  atmospheric  pressure  alone,  w  liich 
en  could  the  vacuum  under  the  piston  have  been  ren 
red  quite  perfect,  and  all  obstructions  from  frictio 
nihilated,  could  only  have  amounted  to  about  iiftc( 

♦  See  vol.  i.  p.  15, 

1 


1 
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Bounds  jm-pverj  square  inckof  llie  surbce  of  the  |n£ton, 
Tbe  eipuiavc  fun-t  of  steam  vas  not,  in  lact.  M  bU 
ODpIuyed  ill  this  conuivunee  as  a  Hioving  power:  evM 
the  vacuum  ueuessaiy  to  pmuit  tile  desoeitt  of  the  faMn 
haic  been  as  eip^^uaiiilj'  and  Foavcniemly  pmouvrd 
by  anj  other  agency,  that  ef  stetun  mi^t  have  bfff 
diipeiised  with  altugiedwr.  An  ur-pump,  for  instincr, 
BttudiDd  to  the  lower  pBrt  of  tbe  cyliuder,  ad  ori^niJIf 
propojed  by  Ottu  Gueneke,  uii^rhc  have  rendered  all  the 
service  which  steam  wat  here  called  apon  to  pcribm; 
and  in  that  ctLKe,  tliia  element,  ivith  the  liiel  bv  whirh  it 
waif  generated,  mi^hl  huve  been  dUpenBcd  «-it)i,  and  the 
machine  woulil  not  have  been  a  Bteam-engiiic  at  all. 
This  view  of  the  matter  may  in  «onie  degree  aijcount  for 
the  complcle  ne^^ect  of  steam  as  a  moving  power  Hbich 
■D  long  prevailed  after  Newcomeu's  engine  mie  brought 
iiilo  use,  notwithstanding  the  proofs  of  its  mpalHlirics  in 
that  character  which  had  been  afibrdcd  by  the  atieinptf 
ol'  the  earlier  speculators.  It  was  now  regarded  siinjjj 
at  uilanting  the  eaaest  meut  of  obtaining  a  ready  va 


the  B}^jlicalioa  of  eold :  Us  oAer  pn^rty  of  eitraordi- 
nniy  eipansion,  which  had  first  attracted  to  it  the  niten- 
tiim  of  mechaniriBiis,  and  presented  in  realily  a  tuix'h 
mirt-  obvious  ajiplicuri'ia  nf  it  rfs  a  nicchaiiical  ai^pnt,  W 
been  entirely  negJected.  The  only  iiDpf«*entents  of  the 
engine  which  were  attempted  or  thought  of  were  such 
as  referred  to  what  may  be  called  ita  subofdinate  me- 
chanism, tb^  is  to  say,  (iie  contHvances  fer  facilitating 
the  alternate  mpplies  of  the  steam  and  the  water  on 
which  ita  action  depended  ;  aad  after  Hr.  Beigiiion  had, 
about  the  year  ITIS,  made  Ibe  marine  itself  shut  sad 
open  the  cocks  by  which  these  sumlies  weie  repulated, 
instead  of  having  that  service  pertomied,  as  at  tirat,  bj 
an  attendant,  there  remained  little  more  to  be  done  even 
in  this  department.  The  *(ean  might  be  applied  with 
more  ease  and  readiness,  but  not  with  any  augnentatioa 
of  eifect ;  the  power  of  tbe  engine  eouM  be  incresied 
only  by  a  more  plentifiil  application  of  atmaapberic 
pressure.     It  was  Vitiv  ptoprtety,  therefore,  that  New- 


Dnnttoii  WM  oiled,  not  a  «t(em,  but  rd  at- 

Ifaeentiiry,  socording];^,  after  tb«  rniproTements 

id  bj'Beighton,  who  may  be  consklered  as  the 

,'  of  thia  engine,  no  further  progress  worth  raen- 

WM  DMd«  in  the  apt^kstion  of  Ream  aa  an  agent 

lanie*.    The  ei^hie  itself  was  more  and  more 

relj  employed,  nM^thatandmr  its  defects ;  but 

Mr  mMhod  was  prupoeed  of  oulhig'  into  exercise 

ftendou*  powen  of  the  element,  which,  bj  means 

/■  one  of  its  remnlable  properties,  was  here  shown 

i   capable    of    rendering    such    raluable   service. 

cnawWge  of  what  might  be  done  by  steam  was  in 

tste  when  the  subject  at  lost  happily  attracted  the 

tionofMr.  Watt. 


jAiCza  Watt  was  bom  at  Greenock  on  the  101 
aaarf,  1736.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  mid 
B  of  the  ma^Tstratea,  of  that  town.  He  receive' 
limanta  of  his  education  in  his  native  place ;  bu' 
iltb  b«ng  even  then  extremely  delicate,  ns  it 
mtd   tat. be  to  the  end  of  hi«  life,  his  (Utcni!i: 
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acbool  was  not  always  very  legpolar.     He  amply  made 
up,  however,  for  wbiat  he  lost  in  this  way  by  the  dili- 
gence with  wluch  he  pursued  his  studies  at  home,  where 
williout  any  asristanoe  he  succeeded  at  a  yery  eariy  age 
in  making  considerable  proficiency  in  yarious  branches 
of  knowledge,    £yen  at  this  time  his  fiftyourite  stud^r  is 
said  to  have  been  mechanical  science,  to  a  Ipye  of  wmch 
he  was  probably  in  some  degree  led  by  the  exam[^  of 
his  grand&ther  and  his  unde,  both  of  whom  had  bees 
teacmers  of  the  mathematics,  and  had  left  a  oomdderible 
reputation  for  learning  and  alnlity  in  that  department 
Young  Watt,  however,  was  not  indebted  to  anj  instroo- 
tions  of  theirs  for  his  own  aoauirements  in  science,  the 
former  having  died  two  years  oelbre,  and  the  latter  the 
year  after,  he  was  bom.    At  the  age  of  ^gfateoi  he  wtf 
sent  to  London  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  maiker  of  mathe- 
matical instruments ;   out  in  little  more  than  a  year 
the  state  of  his  healdi  forced  him  to  return  to  Scotland ; 
and  he  never  received  any  further  instructioii  in  his  pro- 
fession.   A  ^ear  or  two  after  this,  however,  a  vi«t 
which  he  paid  to  some  relations  in  Glasgow  suggested 
to  him  the  plan  of  attempting  to  establish  himself  in  that 
city  in  the  line  for  which  he  had  been  educated.    In 
1757,  accordingly,  he  removed  thither,  and  was  imme- 
diately appointed  mathematical  instrument  maker  to  the 
College.     In  this  situation  he  remained  for  some  years, 
during  which,  notwithstanding  almost  constant  ill  health, 
he  continued  both  to  prosecute  his  profession,  and  to 
labour  in  the  general  cultivation  of  hb  mind,  with  ex- 
traordinanr  ardour  and  perseverance.      Here  also  be 
enjoyed  me  friendship  and  intimacy  of  several  distin- 
guished persons  who  were  then  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, especially  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black,   the 
discoverer  of  the  principle  of  latent  heat,  and  Mr. 
■(afterwards  Dr.)  John  Robison,  so  well  known  by  his 
treatises  on  mechanical  science,  who  was  then  a  student 
and  about  the  same  age  with  himself.     Honourable,  how- 
ever, as  his  presenl  ai^i^intment  was,  and  important  as 
were  many  ot  the  aiivaxi\Ai|E^  \»^\aA^\\.vatroduced  him, 
he  probably  did  uoX  fiiA  *\\.  «l  ^cr|  \>^\^^\^  ksor«^  ^s^ 
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,  in  1768,  when  about  to  many,  he  removed 

apartments  in  the  University  to  a  house  in  the 
id  entered  upon  the  profession  of  a  general 
• 

lis  his  genius  and  sdentific  attainments  admirable 
.  hnn.  Accordingly,  he  soon  acquired  a  high 
m,  and  was  extensively  employed  in  makin? 
and  estimates  for  canals,  harbours,  bridges,  and 
iblic  works.  His  advice  and  assistance  indeed 
ight  for  in  almost  all  the  important  improvements 
description  which  were  now  undertaken  or  pro-^ 
a  his  native  country.  But  another  pursuit,  in 
le  had  been  for  some  time  privately  en&aged, 
ined  ere  long  to  withdraw  him  from  this  line  of 
,  and  to  occupy  his  whole  mind  with  an  object 
«  worthy  of  its  extraordinary  powers. 
i  yet  residing  in  the  College  his  attention  had 
rected  to  the  emplojrment  of  steam  as  a  mc<» 

agent  by  some  speculations  of  his  friend  Mr, 
,  with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  applying 

movement  of  wheel-carriages ;  and  he  had  also 

made  some  experiments  with  Papin's  digester, 

5  view  of  ascertaining  its  expansive  force.     He 

prosecuted  the  inquiry,  however,  so  far  as  to 
rived  at  any  determinate  result,  when  in  the 
•f  1763-4,  a  small  model  of  Newcomen's  engine 
:  to  him  by  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
epaired,  and  fitted  for  exhibition  in  the  clasR. 
imination  of  this  model  set  Watt  upon  thinking 
nd  with  more  interest  than  ever,  on  the  powers 

• 

irst  thing  that  attracted  his  attention  about  the 
!  before  him,  the  cylinder  of  which  was  only  of 
les'  diameter,  while  the  piston  descended  through 
BS,  was  the  insufficiency  of  the  boiler,  although 
onably  a  good  deal  larger  than  in  the  working 
to  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of  steam  for  the 
of  the  vacuum.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect 
Dbliged,  in  repairing  the  model,  to  diminish  the 
of  water  to  be  raised ;  in  other  words,  to  give  the 
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{Mitoa  lesB  to  do,  in  compenflMuMt  filr  Us  having  to  de- 
scend, not  tfarouffh  a  pemct  Twumn,  but  in  ommHam 
to  a  eonsidfirabfe  rawlbe  of  undknuaeed  air.    fie  alio 
soon  discovered  the  reason  why  in  this  instance  tii»sl^ 
sent  up  firam  the  boikr  wm  iiot  wffiwfemt  to  fill  die 
eylinder.    In  the  fint phtce, lhistfontainifiyTasBel,beiBg 
made,  not  of  esst4nm,  as  in- Ifae  laMcr engines,  butef 
braBS,  ahstncted  mofe  of  tiie  heatimn^tfie  atnini,  smI 
so  weakened  its  expansioii;  and  secondly,  it.eapossd  a 
much  hnrger  sur&ee  :to  ihe  atsam,  in  proportion  to  its 
capacity,  thai  the  ojrlinderB  of  tiia  ilarger'onginis  did, 
and  this  openutodstill  more- stnndiy^toprodiiee  the  snae 
eSscU    Led  by  the  .former  of  uicse  aowridofatioas  he 
made  some  ezperimenti- in 'Ihefifat  instwtoe  witb-tiie'vieif 
of  discovering  some  otlier  BMderial 'Wheveof  to  Jbrm  die 
<nrlinder  of  tlw  wigine ' whiehr  ihanM  be  lesaobjoetionaMe 
than  either  brass  or  osst-iron ;  and  ho  nrojioaed  to  sub- 
stitute wood,  soaked  in  oil,  and  baked  day.    Bat  Ub 
speculations  soon  todL  a  momi  widar  seopo;  .and,  sbock 
with  the  radical  imperfections  of  the  atmospheric  engine, 
he  began  to  turn  in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  employing 
steam  in  mechanics  in  some  new  manner  which  should 
enable  it  to  operate  with  much  more  powerful  effect. 
This  idea  having  got  possession  of  him,  he  engaged  io 
an  extensive  course  of  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  as  many  facts  as-  possible  with  regara  to  the 
properties  of  steam ;  and  the  pains  he  took  in  this  inves- 
tigation were  rewarded  with  several  valuable  discoveries. 
The  rapidity  with  which  water  evaporates,  he  found,  for 
instance,  depended  simply  upon  tne  quantity  of  lieat 
which  was  made  to  enter  it ;  and  this  again  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  surface  exposed  to  the  fire.     He  also  ascer- 
tained the  quantity  of  coals  necessary  for  the  eva])ors- 
'  tion  of  any  given  quantity  of  water,  the  heat  at  which 
water  boils  under  various  pressures,  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars of  a  similar  kind  which  had  never  before  been 
accurately  determined. 

Thus  prcpaxed  by  a  comnetent  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  agent  'mV^  ^\^\»\»A.\tt'^<wck^  he  next 
•proceeded  to  teie  into  «ao»id«»jD«»ix,^irfi^^^'K^  Nick'Ms. 
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nent,  what  he  deemed  the  two  grand  defects  of 
men's  engine.  The  iirst  of  these  was  the  neces- 
ising  from  the  method  employed  to  concentrate  the 
of  cooling  the  cylinder,  before  every  stroke  of  the 
by  the  water  injected  into  it.  On  this  account,  a 
more  powerful  application  of  heat  than  would 
ise  hare  been  requisite  was  demanded  for  the  pur- 
*  again  heating  that  vessel  when  it  was  to  be  re- 
dth  steam.  In.&ct,  Watt  ascertained  that  there 
IS  occasioned,  in  the  feeding  of  the  machine,  a 
of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  fuel 
'ed.  If  the  cylinder,  instead  of  b^ing  thus  cooled 
ry  stroke  of  toe  piston,  could  be  kept  permanently 
fourth  part  of  the  heat  which  had  been  liitherto 
I  woula  be  found  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  steam 
I  to  fill  it.  How,  then,  was  this  desideratum  to 
ined  ?  De  Caus  had  proposed  to  effect  the  eon- 
on  of  the  steam  by  actually  removing  the  furnace 
ader  the  boiler  before  every  stroke  of  the  piston ; 
8,  in  a  working  engine,  eviaently  would  have  been 
quite  impracticable.  Savery,  the  first  who  really 
icted  a  working  engine,  and  whose  arrangements, 
lave  already  remarked,  all  showed  a  very  superior 
ity,  employed  the  method  of  throwing  cold  water 
le  outside  of  the  vessel  containing  his  steam — a 
ly  manageable  process,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
wasteful  one ;  inasmuch  as,  every  time  it  was  rc- 
,  it  cooled  not  only  the  steam,  but  the  vessel  also, 
therefore,  had  again  to  be  heated,  by  a  larve  ex- 
ire  of  fuel,  before  the  steam  could  be  reproduced, 
men's  method  of  injecting  the  water  into  the 
ir  was  a  considerable  improvement  on  this ;  but  it 
ill  objectionable  on  the  same  ground,  though  not 
same  degree ;  it  still  cooled  not  only  the  steam, 
ch  it  was  desired  to  produce  that  effect,  but  also 
linder  itself,  which,  as  the  vessel  in  which  more 
was  to  be  immediately  manufactured,  it  was  so  im- 
t  to  keep  hot.  It  was  also  a  very  serious  objection 
last-mentioned  plan,  that  the  imected  water  itself, 
he  heat  of  the  puce  into  which  it  was  thrown,  was 


tion  of  new  steam  become.  In  fact,  in  the  hesl  of  New- 
eomen'a  engines,  the  perfection  of  the  lacuuin  wus  lo 
grcBtly  impaired  from  this  caoae,  that  the  resistance  ex- 
pcripnccd  by  tbe  iriaton  in  its  deseent  was  found  lo 
amount  to  about  a  fourth  port  of  the  whole  ntmoaiiheric 
pressure  by  which  it  was  tarried  down,  or,  in  othe/ 
words,  the  woriting  power  of  the  machine  was  thereby 
duninished  one-tburth. 

Alter  refleeting  for  some  lime  uixin  all  this,  it  at  ]ift 
occumiil  to  Watt  to  conaider  whetner  it  might  not  be 
poerible,  LoBtead  of  eontinuin^  to  condense  the  steam  in 
the  cylinder,  Ifl  contrive  a  method  of  drawing  it  o(F,  lo 
undergo  that  operation  in  some  other  ve^el.  This  for- 
tunate idea  having:  presented  itself  to  his  thoughts,  it 
was  not  very  lung  before  his  ing«nnity  also  suggested 
to  him  the  means  of  realiung  it.  In  the  course  of  one 
or  two  days,  according  to  hia  own  account,  he  had  lU 
the  necesHiry  apparatus  arranged  in  his  mind.  The  plan 
which  he  duvisi'd,  indeed,  wus  an  pxtreuieh-  Hiiiipli>  mu'. 
and  on  that  account  the  more  beautiful.  "He  proposed 
to  establish  a  communication  by  an  open  ppe  uetween 
the  cylinder  and  another  vessel,  the  consequence  of 
which  evidently  would  be,  that  when  the  steam  was 
admitted  into  the  former,  it  would  flow  into  the  latter 
so  ns  to  fill  it  also.  If  then  the  portion  in  this  tatter 
vessel  only  should  be  subjected  to  a  condensing  process, 
by  being  brought  into  contact  with  cold  water,  or  any 
other  convenient  means,  what  would  follow  ?  Why,  a 
vacuum  would  be  produced  here — into  that,  as  a  vent, 
more  steam  would  immediately  rash  from  the  cylinder— 
that  likewise  would  be  condensed — and  so  the  process 
would  go  on  till  all  the  steam  had  left  the  cylinder,  and 
a  perfect  vacuum  had  been  efleeted  in  that  vessel,  with- 
out 60  much  as  a  drop  of  coid  water  having  touched  or 
entered  it.  The  separate  vessel  alone,  or  the  Condenser, 
as  Watt  called  it,  wwvld  be  cooled  by  the  water  used  lo 
roniiense  the  steam — an4^^\tt^.,'TO»^'rti^S  Wra^  an  evil, 
manifestly  tended  «>  yw™^  aiAi:^vi*n*i»  wkAist*- 
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When  Watt  reduced  these  views  to  the  test  of 
3nt,  he  found  the  result  to  answer  his  most  san- 
pectations.  The  cylinder,  although  emptied  of 
a  for  every  stroke  of  the  piston  as  before,  was 
stantly  kept  at  the  same  temperature  with  the 
r  212**  Fahrenheit) ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
-fourth  of  the  fuel  formerly  required  sufficed  to 
engine.  But  besides  this  most  important  saving 
Lpense  of  maintaining  the  engine,  its  power  was 
ncreased  by  the  more  perfect  vacuum  produced 
ew  construction,  in  which  the  condensing  water, 
)  longer  admitted  within  the  cylinder,  could  not, 
i,  create  new  steam  there  wmle  displacing  the 
le  first  method  which  Watt  adopted  of  cooling 
n  in  the  condenser,  was  to  keep  that  vessel  sur- 
by  cold  water— considering  it  as  an  objection  to 
ssion  of  the  water  into  its  interior,  that  it  might 
ult  in  that  case  to  convey  it  away  as  fast  as  it 
^cumulate.     But  he  found  that  Uie  condensation 

effected  in  this  manner  with  so  much  rapidity 
esirable*  It  was  necessary  for  him,  too,  at  any 
employ  a  pump  attached  to  the  condenser,  in 

draw  off  both  the  small  quantity  of  water  de- 
by  the  cooled  steam,  and  the  air  unavoidably 
ed  by  the  same  element— either  of  which,  if 
to  accumulate,  would  have  impaired  the  perfect 
accessary  to  attract  the  steam  from  the  cylinder, 
-efore  determined  eventually  to  admit  also  the 
il  quantity  of  water  required  for  the  business  of 
ition,  and  merely  to  employ  a  larger  and  more 
I  pump  to  carry  off  the  whole. 

tlien,  was  the  remedy  by  which  the  genius  of 
sit  inventor  effectually  cured  the  first  and  most 
lefect  of  the  old  apparatus.  In  carrying  his 
x>  execution,  he  encountered,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
many  difficulties,  arising  principally  from  the 
ility  of  realizing  theoretical  perfection  of  struc- 
h  such  materials  as  human  art  is  obliged  to  work 
it  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance  overcame  every 
One  of  the  things  which  cost  him  the  greatest 
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troable  was,  how  to  fit  ihe  piirtoii  so  exacfdjr  to  the  cjUik 
der  as,  wilhoat  aflfeefiiiff  me  freedom  of  h»  moikm,  to 
prerent  ^e  passage  of  me  air  between  the  two.  In  tiie 
old  engme  mis  end  hadbeen  attained  by  covering'  die 
piston  with  a  snuJl  quaatftjr  <^'water,  the  dripfrntg^down 
of  wMch  intD  the  ^pece -below,  where  it  merely  nuzed 
with  the  stream-  introduced  to  effijct'  the  oondennttioB, 
was  of  Uttle  or  no  conseqoenoe.  9at  in  the  new  oon- 
stmction,  the-  superiority  of  whidi  oooyriated  in  keeping 
Ibis  reccptade  lor  &e  steam-  alwsjrs  boiii  hot  md  diy, 
such  an  c^Ebsion  of  moMture,.  althongh*  otdf  in  -rery  smul 
quantities^  wonld  ha?eooQB8ioned  material  meonveniflree. 
The  air  fddne,  besidln,  whidi  in  the  old  ensihe  ftlWed 
the  piston'  in  it»  descent,  acted' witib  oonsiaerable  efSbd 
m  coolings  the  lowerjpart  of  the  -cyfinder.  His  attenmts 
to  overcome  this  difficnlty ,  while  they  soooeeded  in  Int 
object,  conducted  Watt  also  to  anoffber  improvemoit, 
which  effiscted  the  oomplet6^  removal  of  what  we  Ittie 
called  the  second  radical  imperfectiop  of  Newipomea's 
engine,  nnnely ,  its  non-employment,  for  a  moving-power, 
of  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam.  The  efiectnai  war. 
it  occurred  to  him,  of  preventing  any  air  from  escaping 
into  the  part  of  the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  would  be 
to  dispense  with  the  use  of  that  element  aboye  the  piston, 
and  to  substitute  there  likewise  the  same  contrivance  a? 
below,  of  alternate  steam  and  a  vacuum.  This  was  of 
course  to  be  accomplished  by  merely  opening  communi- 
cations from  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  to  the  boiler 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  condenser  on  the  other,  and 
forming  it  at  the  same  time  into  an  air-tight  chamber,  bj* 
means  of  a  cover,  with  only  a  hole  in  it  to  admit  the  rod 
or  shank  of  the  piston,  which  might,  besides,  without 
impeding  its  freedom  of  action,  be  padded  M-ith  hemp, 
the  more  completely  to  exclude  the  air.  It  was  so  con- 
trived, accordmgly,  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the 
cocks  and  the  machinery  connected  with  them,  that, 
while  there  was  a  vacuum  in  one  end  of  the  cylindcf, 
there  should  be  on  admission  of  steam  into  the  other; 
and  the  steam  so  aiim\\\fiA  ivwi  wsr?^  xvat  only,  by  i1» 
CTisceptibility    o^   sttd^eu   co\A«aa»!ctfsti,  \ft  ^sc^tfiu^  4^ 
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,  by  its  expansive  force,  to  impdi  the 
in  fact,  was  now  resteu^  to  be,  what 
early  attempts  to  use  it  as  a  mechanical 
^  power  of  the  engine ;  but  its  efficiencnr 
i¥as  for  the  first  time  both  taken  fiiU 
neans  of  contrivances  properly  arranffed 
combined  with,  and  aidea  by,  its  omer 
property  which  had  alone  been  called 

more  recent  machines; 

e  great  impro¥ementB  which  Watt  in- 

t  may  be  called  the  principle  of  the 

in  other  words,  in  the  manner  of  using 
e  steam.  They  constitute,  tlierefore, 
)  claim  to  be  regarded  as  tiie  true  author 
that  has  at  last  been  obtained  by  man 
1  element  But,  original  and  compre- 
le  views  out  of  which  these  fundunental 

the  exquisite  and  inexhaustible  inge- 

engine,  as  finally  perfected  by  hun, 
r  part  of  its  suborcUnate  mechanism,  is 
ke  us  perhaps  with  scarcely  less  admi- 
;  undoubtedly  the  best  exemplification 
in  afforded  of  the  number  andt  diversity 
I  a  piece  of  machinery  may  be  made  to 
Y  means  solely  of -the  various  application 
^  power,  when  that  has  once  been  called 

these  contrivances,  however,  we  can 
or  two,  by  way  of  specimen.  Perhaps 
Eu*  is  that  called  the  governor.  This 
right  spindle,  which  is  kept  constantly 
^  connected  with  a  certain  part  of  the 
from  whidi  two  balls  are  suspended  in 
is  by  rods,  attached  by  joints,  somewhat 
f  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  tongs.  As  long 
the  engine  is  uniform,  that  of  the  spindle 
id  the  balls  continue  steadily  revolving 
ance  from  each  other.  But  as  soon  as 
1  the  action  of  the  piston  takes  place, 
lis  become  more  rapid,  fly  farther  apart 
>ncc  of  the  increased  centrifugal  force 
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wliich  aetuatps  th«m — or  approach  nearer  lo  each  (rtliW 
in  the  opposite  eireunistanpes.  This  alone  would  hare 
■Frvcd  to  indicate  the  state  of  matters  to  the  eye ;  ta' 
Watt  WM  not  to  be  so  satiafieii.  He  connected  the  rmi 
witli  a  valve  in  the  tube  bj  which  the  liteam  is  admitted 
to  the  cylinder  from  the  bailer,  in  such  a  way,  that,  B 
they  retreat  from  each  other,  they  gradually  narrovt  the 
opening  which  is  so  guarded,  or  enlarffc  it  as  Ihey  lem 
to  collapse ;  thua  diminishing  the  supply  of  steam  vhea 
the  engine  is  going  too  fast,  and,  when  it  is  not  gdng 
fast  enough,  enabhng  it  to  regain  ils  proper  speed  by 
allowing  it  an  increase  of  aliment.  Again,  the  conslmt 
supply  of  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  the  boiler  is  secarpd 
by  Ml  equally  simple  provision,  namely,  by  ajioal  rest- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which,  as  soon  as  it  i^ 
carried  down  by  the  <:onsumption  of  the  water  to  k  cer- 
tain point,  opens  a  valve  and  admits  more.  And  so  on 
through  all  the  dilierent  parts  of  the  apparatus,  the 
various  wonders  of  which  cannot  be  better  summed  up 
than  in  the  foreible  and  graphic  language  of  a  livipj; 
writer;— "In  the  present  perfect  slate  of  the  engine  il 
appears  a  thing  almost  endowed  with  intelligence.  1' 
regulates  «nth  perfect  accuraev  and  unifomiity  the  mm- 
bp,r  trf  its  slrokea  m  a  given  tunc,  cotintinp  fir  recordiw} 
them  moreover,  to  tell  how  much  work  it  has  done,  as  i 
clock  records  the  beats  of  its  pendidum  ; — it  regulates 
the  qnantity  afsleam  admitted  to  work ; — the  brii/mia 
of  the  fire;— the  etippty  of  maier  to  the  boiler;— the 
supply  cfctH^  to  the  fire; — it  opetu  and  t/iutt  iltvahct 
with  absolute  precision  as  to  time  and  manner; — it  nili 
itsjoinls; — it  tatti  out  any  air  which  may  acddentsllf 
enter  into  parts  which  should  be  vacuous ;  and,  vthen 
anything  goes  wrong  which  it  cannot  of  itself  recti^,  >l 
teams  it»  attaidaiU$  by  ringing  a  bell ;  yet  with  all  Ukm 
talents  and  qualities,  and  even  when  exerting  the  power 
of  sii  hundred  horses,  it  is  obedient  lo  the  hand  of* 
child  ;~its  aliment  is  coal,  wood,  charcoal,  or  other 
combustible,  -  it  consumes  none  while  idle, — it  never 
tires,  and  wants  no  sleep; — it  is  not  subject  to  malulT 
when  origiitaUy  'abW  id«&«,  aud  only  refuses  towoii 
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hen  worn  out  with  age;  it  is  equally  active  in  all 
imates,  and  will  do  work  of  any  kind ; — it  is  a  water- 
omper,  a  miner,  a  sailor,  a  cotton-spinner,  a  weaver,  a 
locksmith,  a  miller,  &c.  &c. ;  and  a  small  engine,  in 
le  character  of  a  steam  poney,  may  be  seen  dra^rging 
[%er  it  on  a  railroad  a  hundred  tons  of  merchandise,  or 

regiment  of  soldiers,  with  greater  speed  than  that  of 
or  fleetest  coaches.  It  is  the  king  or  machines,  and  a 
ermanent  realization  of  the  Genii  of  Eastern  fable, 
'hose  supernatural  powers  were  occasionally  at  the 
ommand  of  man."* 

In  addition  to  those  difficulties  which  his  unrivalled 
lechanical  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  surmount,  Watt, 
otwithstanding  the  merit  of  his  inventions,  had  to  con- 
Bnd  for  some  time  with  others  of  a  different  nature,  ia 
js  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  practice.  He  had  no 
lecuniary  resources  of  his  own,  and  was  at  first  without 
ny  friend  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  the  outlay  neces- 
Biy  for  an  ezpenment  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  At 
ut  he  applied  to  Dr.  Roebuck,  an  ingenious  and  spi- 
ited  speculator,  who  had  just  establish^  the  Carron 
ron-works,  not  far  from  Glasgow,  and  held  also  at  this 
ime  a  lease  of  the  extensive  coal-works  at  Kinneal,  the 
>roperty  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Dr.  Roebuck 
iffreed  to  advance  the  requisite  funds  on  having  two- 
hirds  of  the  profits  made  over  to  him  ;  and  upon  this 
^.  Watt  took  out  his  first  ptatent  in  the  beginning  of 
he  year  1769.  An  engine  with  a  cylinder  of  eighteen 
nches*  (tiameter  was  soon  after  erected  at  Kinneal ;  and, 
dthough,  as  a  first  experiment,  it  was  necessanlv  in 
lome  respects  of  defective  construction,  its  working 
completely  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  Watt's  im- 
provements. But  Dr.  Roebuck,  whose  undertakings 
were  very  numerous  and  various,  in  no  long  time  after 
ibrming  this  connexion,  found  himself  involved  in  such 
[Mcaniary  difficulties,  as  to  put  it  but  of  his  power  to 
sake  any  farther  advances  in  prosecution  of  its  object. 
Dn  this  Watt  applied  himself  for  some  years  almost 

**  AcDotfs  Elements  of  Physiof,  fourth  editioo,  vol.  i. 
Toii.  in.  I 
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entirely  to  the  ordinary  work  of  his  profession  us  a  ri»il 
eng-ineer ;  but  nt  last,  uliout  Iha  year  1774,  when  ell 
hnpcs  of  uiy  farther  assislaiice  from  Dr.  Roebuck  vpre 
at  an  end,  ho  reaoived  to  close  with  a  proposal  which 
had  been  made  to  him  through  his  friend  Dr.  Small,  of 
Sirmingiham,  that  he  should  remore  to  that  town,  and 
enter  into  partnership  with  the  eminent  hanlware  tno- 
nufacturer,  Mr.  Boulton,  whose  extensive  establishments 
at  tjoho  bad  already  become  famous  orer  Europe,  ond 
procured  for  England  on  unrivalled  reputation  for  iki 
arts  there  carried  on.  Accordingly,  an  arranfcnicnt 
havrng  been  made  with  Dr.  Roebuck,  by  which  hl> 
share  of  the  patent  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Boulton,  the 
firm  of  Boulton  and  Witt  conimeneed  llie  buainesa  of 
making  steam-engines  in  the  year  1775. 

Mr,  Watt  now  obtdned  from  Parliament  an  eiter- 
raon  of  his  patent  for  twenty-five  years  from  this  dale,  in 
(.'onsiderBtion  of  the  acknowledg;ed  national  importance 
of  his  inventions.  The  first  thing  wbicli  he  and  lai 
jMrtner  did  was  to  erect  an  engine  at  Soho,  which  liii-j 
inviied  iill  persons  in  to  rented  in  sueh  machines  to  in- 
spect. They  then  proposed  to  erect  similar  engiDes 
wherever  required,  on  the  very  liberal  principle  of 
receiving  as  payment  for  each  only  one-third  of  (he 
saving  in  fuel  which  it  should  effect,  as  compared  with 
one  of  the  old  construction.  As  this  saving,  however, 
had  been  found  to  amount  in  the  whole  to  fully  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  fuel  that  had  been  wont  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  revenue  thus  accruing  to  the  palenleei 
be<»me  very  great  after  their  engines  were  eitensiiety 
adopted,  fhia  they  very  soon  were,  especially  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  numerous  mines  affiinled  a  vast 
field  for  the  employment  of  the  new  power,  partly  in 
continuing  or  commencing  works  which  only  an  econo- 
mized expenditure  could  make  profitable,  and  ol\en  also 
in  labours  which  the  old  engine  was  altogether  inade- 
quate to  attempt. 

But  the  draimn^  of  mines  wa«  only  one  of  many 
applications  oi  t^e  aVeam-vftet  toiw  ».i  his  command 
which  Watt  conteropU^ci,  wAm  cwauR,  <&-os!r.  «»», 
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plished.  During  the  whole  twenty-five  years,  indeed, 
orer  which  his  renewed  patent  extended,  the  periectinj? 
of  his  invention  was  his  chief  occupation ;  and,  notwith- 
standing a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  the  depressing- 
sffliction  of  severe  head-aches  to  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely subject,  he  continued  throughout  this  period  to 
persevere  with  unwearied  diligence  in  adding  new  im- 
provements to  the  mechanism  of  the  engine,  and  devising 
the  means  of  applying  it  to  new  purposes  of  usefulness. 
He  devoted,  in  particular,  the  exertions  of  many  years 
to  the  contriving  of  the  best  methods  of  making  the 
action  of  the  piston  communicate  a  rotatory  motion  in 
rarious  circumstances ;  and  between  the  ycurs  1781  and 
1785  he  took  out  four  different  patents  for  inventions 
having  this  object  in  view.  In  the  midst  of  these  scien- 
tific labours,  too,  his  attention  was  much  distracted  by 
attempts  which  were  made  in  several  quarters  to  pirate 
his  improvements,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  de- 
fending his  rights  in  a  series  of  actions,  which,  notwith- 
standing successive  verdicts  in  his  favour,  did  not  termi- 
nate till  the  year  1799,  when  the  validity  of  his  elaims 
was  finally  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Watt's  inexhaustible  ingenuity  displayed  itself  in 
various  other  contrivances  beside  thosp  which  make  part 
of  his  steam-engine.  An  apparatus  for  copying  letters 
and  other  writings,  now  in  extensive  use ;  a  method  of 
heating  houses  by  steam ;  a  new  composition,  for  the 
purposes  of  sculpture,  having  the  transparency  and 
nearly  the  hardness  of  marble ;  a  machine  for  multiplying 
copies  of  busts  and  other  performances  in  carving  or 
Ftatuary, — are  enumerated  among  his  minor  inventions. 
But  it  is  his  steam-engine  that  forms  the  great  monu- 
ment of  his  genius,  and  that  has  conferred  upon  his 
name  its  imperishable  renown.  This  invention  has 
already  gone  far  to  revolutionize  the  whole  domain  of 
human  industry ;  and  almost  every  year  is  adding  to  its 
power  and  its  conquests.  In  our  manufactures,  our  arts, 
our  commerce,  our  social  accommodations,  it  is  con- 
stantly achieving  what,  litUe  more  than  half  a  century 
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ago,  would  have  been  aocounted  imnoleB  and  impcinbi- 
Ihies.  "  The  trunk  of  an  elephant,"  ill  hw  been  finely 
and  tmlf  said,  "  that  can  pickupB|nn,'orraBd  an  (iak,>( 
as  nothing  to  it.  It  can  engmre  a  seal,  and  cnuh  tntu" 
of  obdurate  metal  tike  wax  befcHC  it, — draw  oat,  with- 
out breaking,  a  tbread  as  fine  as  gossamer,'— end  lift  • 
ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the  lur.  It  can  embroidH 
tnuslin  and  forge  anchors ;  cut  steel  into  ribands,  and 
impel  loaded  vessels  agunst  the  fBiT  of  ibo  wiodi  and 
waves."  But  anodier  appUcadon  of  U,  wiiich  had  onlj 
befi^in  to  be  made  when  ue  al>OTe  Aebii  was  caiginallV 
published,,  is  doabtless  destined  to  be  productive  of  rtill 
greater  dunges  on  the  condition  of  aocietj  than  bad 
resulted  from  any  of  its  previous  acbievementa.  It  had 
been  employed,  several  years  before,  at  some  of  oar  col- 
iieriei,  in  the  propelling  of  heavily-loaded  earriages  over 
flulways;  butt\ief;t«B.\.«i^iervi^aivLoftheIrfvnpoolaBd 
Manchester  Baa^ai,  o^mmA  Na  ftis^jaBAaKiTOSi,  fc 
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the  first  timc'practically  demonstrated  with  what  hitherto 
ahnost  undreamt-of  rapidity  travelling  by  land  might  be 
carried  on  through  the  aid  of  steam.  Coaches,  under 
the  impetus  communicated  by  this,  the  most  potent,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  perfectly  controllable  of  all 
our  mechanical  agencies,  were  now  drawn  forward  at 
the  flying  speed  of  thirty  and  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 
Nor  did  it  seem  that  even  this  was  to  be  our  ultimate 
limit  of  attainment.  In  navigation,  the  resistance  of  the 
water,  which  inoreases  rapidly  as  the  force  opposed  to 
it  increases,  very  soon  sets  bounds  to  the  rate  at  which 
even  the  power  of  steam  can  impel  a  vessel  forward. 
But,  on  luid,  the  thin  medium  of  the  air  presents  no 
such  insurmoantable  obstacle  to  a  force  making  its  way 
through  it ;  and  a  rapidity  of  movement  might  perhaps 
be  eventually  attained  here,  which  was  as  yet  inconceiv- 
able. But  even  when  the  rate  of  land  travelling  already 
shewn  to  be  quite  practicable  should  have  become  uni- 
versal, in  what  a  new  state  of  society  should  we  find 
ourselves !  When  we  should  be  able  to  travel  a  hundred 
miles  in  any  direction  in  three  or  four  hours,  into  what 
comparative  neighbourhood  would  the  remotest  extremes 
even  of  a  large  country  be  brought,  and  how  little  should 
we  think  of  what  we  had  hitherto  called  distance !  A 
nation,  it  was  said,  will  then  be  indeed  a  community ; 
and  all  the  benefits  of  the  highest  civilization,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  one  central  spot,  will  be  difiused  equally 
over  the  land,  like  the  light  of  heaven.  This  improve- 
ment, in  short,  when  fully  consummated,  will  confer 
upon  man  nearly  as  much  new  power  and  new  enjoy- 
ment as  if  he  were  actually  endowed  with  wings. 

It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that,  even  while  he  was  yet 
alive.  Watt  received  from  the  voice  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  his  contemporaries  the  honours  due  to  his  gcmiiis. 
In  1786  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1806;  and  in  1808  ho 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Institute.  lie  died 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1819,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  Hie  of 
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this  prcBt  inventor  than  by  the  following  eitract  from 
the  L-baractcr  that  has  been  drawn  of  him  bj  the  eloquent 
writpr  {Lord  Jeffrejl  whom  wc  have  already  nuotml. 
*'  lodcpeiult-iitly  of  his  great  Bttaiuments  in  niechnnica, 
yfr  Watt  was  an  eitraoraimuy,  and  in  many  reajiects  a 
wonderful  man.  Perhajw  no  iodividual  in  hia  age  pos- 
sessed so  much  and  such  Toried  and  exact  infonrnttion,— 
had  read  bo  mueh,  or  remembered  what  ho  had  read  bo 
accurately  and  wcU.  He  had  infinite  quickness  of  ap- 
peheusion,  a  prodigious  memory,  and  a  certain  rectily- 
■ng  and  methodizing  power  of  mideratanding,  which  ei- 
tracted  something  precious  out  of  all  that  was  preseni^l 
to  it.  His  stores  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  were  im- 
mense, and  yet  less  astonishing  than  the  command  he 
Iiad  at  all  times  over  Ihem.  It  seemed  as  if  every  sub- 
ject that  was  casually  started  in  conversation  had  beta 
that  which  he  had  been  last  occupied  in  studying  anil 
exhausting ;  such  was  the  copiousness,  the  precisian,  anil 
the  admirable  clearness  of  the  infomiation  which  he 
poured  out  upon  it  without  cftbrt  or  hesitation.  Nor 
waa  this  promptitude  and  compass  of  knowledge  con- 
fined in  any  degree  to  the  studies  connected  with  his  or- 
dinary pursuits.  That  he  should  have  been  minutelytnil 
«itensively  skilled  in  chemistry  and  the  arts,  and  in  most 
of  the  branches  of  physical  science,  might  perhaps  have 
been  conjectured ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  inferred 
from  his  usual  occupations,  and  probably  is  not  generally 
known,  that  he  was  curiously  learned  in  many  branches 
of  antiquity,  metaphysics,  medicine,  and  etymology,  aod 
perfectly  at  homem  all  the  details  of  architecture,  miisic, 
and  law.  He  was  well  acquainted,  too,  with  most  of  the 
modern  languages,  and  familiar  with  their  most  recent 
literature.  Nor  waa  it  at  all  extraordinary  to  hear  the 
^reat  mechanician  and  engineer  detailing  and  eipouuil- 
ing,  for  hours  t^^ether,  the  metaphysics  theories  of  llie 
German  logiciang,  or  criticizing  the  measures  or  the  mat- 
ter of  the  German  poetry, 

"  His  astoni^ing  memorr  was  aided,  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  measure,  b^  &  sfift  ta^ber  and  rarer  faculty — by 
Jiis  power  ot  digeating  B.-n4BnMi^ii%''«i\'ia\-TO^t  place 
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all  the  infonnation  he  received,  and  of  casting  aside  and 
rejecting,  as  it  were  instinctively,  whatever  was  worth- 
less or  immaterial.  Every  conception  that  was  suggested 
to  his  mind  seemed  instantly  to  take  its  place  among  its 
other  rich  furniture,  and  to  be  condensed  into  the  sinull- 
est  and  most  convenient  form.  He  never  appeared, 
therefore,  to  be  at  all  encumbered  or  perplexed  with  the 
verbiage  of  the  dull  books  he  perused,  or  the  idle  talk  to 
which  he  listened ;  but  to  have  at  once  extracted,  by  a 
kind  of  intellectual  alchemy,  all  that  was  worthy  of  at- 
tention, and  to  have  reduced  it  for  his  own  use  to  its 
true  value  and  to  its  simplest  form.  And  thus  it  often 
happened,  that  a  great  deal  more  was  learned  from  his 
hniA  and  vigorous  account  of  the  theories  and  arguments 
of  tedious  writers  than  an  ordinary  student  could  have 
derived  from  the  most  faithful  study  of  the  originals,  and 
that  errors  and  absurdities  became  manifest  from  the 
mere  clearness  and  plainness  of  his  statement  of  them, 
which  mi^ht  have  deluded  and  perplexed  most  of  his 
hearers  without  that  invaluable  assistance. '' 
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whose  name  is  «-■ 
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he  commercial  greatness  of  this  country.  Wc 
e  celebrated  Sir  Richasd  Arkwbight.  Ark- 
vas  bom  on  the  2drd  of  December,  1732,  at 

in  Lancashire.  His  parents  were  very  poor, 
r^a  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  thirteen  chiloren  ; 
re  may  suppose  the  school  education  he  received, 
er  was  at  school  at  all,  was  extremely  limited, 
but  little  learning  would  probably  be  deemed 
r  for  the  profession  to  which  he  was  bred,  that 
ler.  This  business  he  continued  to  follow  till  he 
*ly  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  this  first  period  of 
ry  b  of  couiie  obscure  enough.  About  the  year 
>wever,  or  soon  after,  he  gave  up  shaving,  and 
!ed  business  as  an  itinerant  dealer  in  hair,  col- 
iie  commodity  by  travelling  up  and  down  the 
and  then,  after  he  had  dressed  it,  selling  it  again 
ig-makers,  with  whom  he  very  soon  acquired  the 
r  of  keeping  a  better  article  toan  any  of^his  rivals 
me  trade.    He  had  obtained  possession,  too,  wc 

of  a  secret  method  of  dyeine  the  hair,  by  which 
tless  contrived  to  augment  his  profits ;  and  per- 
his  accidental  acquaintance  with  this  little  piece 
Btry,  we  may  find  the  germ  of  that  sensibility  he 
^  to  manirest  to  the  value  of  new  and  unpub- 
ventions  in  the  arts,  and  of  his  passion  for  patent- 
id  the  pleasures  of  monopoly, 
lid  appear  that  his  first  efibrt  in  mechanics,  as 
[)ened  m  the  case  of  many  other  ingenious  men, 
ttempt  to  discover  the  perpetual  motion.  It  was 
ring  after  a  person  to  make  him  some  wheels  for 
:  of  this  kind,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
i  got  acquainted  with  a  dock-maker  of  the  name 

then  residing  at  Warrington,  with  whom  it  is 
that  he  remamed  for  a  considerable  tnne  afkcr 
xmnected.     From  this  moment  we  may  date  his 

upon  a  new  cai*eer. 

manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  was  introduced  into 
ntry  only  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
;  although  stofii  improperiv  called  Manchester 
lad  been  fabricated  nearly  three  oenturies  before, 
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which,  however,  were  made  entirely  of  wool.  It  is  ge- 
nerally thought  that  tliG  first  attempt  at  the  maniifaelure 
of  cotton  goods  in  Europe  did  not  take  place  till  thn  enJ 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  art  was  introilucpd 
into  Italy.  Before  this,  tiie  only  cottons  known  lia<i  been 
imported  from  the  East  Indies, 

The  English  cottons,  for  many  vcars  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  manufacture,  had  only  the  weft  of  cotlon  ; 
the  warp,  or  longitudinal  threads  of  the  cloth,  bcin^  nf 
linen.  It  was  conceiied  to  be  imprecticHble  to  spin  the 
cotton  with  a  sufficiently  hard  twist  to  make  it  ferviov 
able  for  this  latter  purpose.  Although  occnwonally  ex- 
ported too  in  small  quantities,  the  manufactured  gooiL* 
were  chiefly  consiiraed  st  home.  Xt  was  not  till  aboot 
the  year  1760  that  any  con^derable  demand  tor  tlieui 
arose  abroad. 

Eut  about  this  lime  the  exportation  of  cottons,  boili  to 
the  continent  and  to  America,  began  to  be  carried  on  m 
9.  larger  scale,  and  the  nianutacture  of  course  recciied  d 
corrtaponding  impulse.  The  thread  had  hitherto  licrn 
gpim  entirely,  as  it  still  continues  to  bo  in  India,  by  thr 
tedious  process  of  the  dietatf  and  spindle,  the  sj>inner 
drawing  out  only  a  single  thread  ot  a  time.  But,  as  die 
demand  for  the  manumctured  article  continued  to  in- 
crease, a  greater  and  greater  seardty  of  weft  was  eipo- 
ricnccd,  till  at  lost,  although  there  were  50,000  spindles 
constantly  at  work  in  Lancashire  alone,  each  occupjring 
an  individual  spinner,  they  were  found  quite  inDu&ident 
to  supply  the  quantity  of  thread  required.  The  weavers 
generally,  in  those  days,  had  the  weft  they  used  spun  for 
them  by  the  females  of  their  fomUy;  and  now  "  those 
weavers,"  says  Mr.  Guest,  in  bis  HbtMy  of  the  Coltoa 
Manufacture,  "  whose  fiunilies  could  not  ftimisb  the  nc- 
ccssaty  supply  of  wefl,  had  their  spinning  done  by  their 
neighbours,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  more  for  the  spin- 
ning than  the  price  allow^  by  their  masters ;  and,  even 
with  this  disadvantage,  very  few  could  procure  wefl 
enough  to  keep  themselves  constantly  employed.  It  wm 
no  uncommon  ttimg  ?ot  tt.iis».ver  to  walk  three  or  four 
miles  in  a  mormiig)  mA  cs^^  '^  tsfttaio.  i^smtn.,be- 
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he  could  collect  weft  to  serve  him  for  the  remainder 
he  day ;  and  when  he  wished  to  weave  a  piece  in  a 
ter  time  than  usual,  a  new  ribbon  or  gown  was  ncces- 

to  quicken  the  exertions  of  the  spinner." 
;  was  natural,  in  this  state  of  thmgs,  that  attempts 
Jd  be  made  to  contrive  some  method  of  spinning 
3  effective  than  that  which  had  hitherto  been  in  use ; 

in  fact,  several  ingenious  individuals  seem  to  have 
ed  their  attention  to  the  subject.  Long  before  this 
!,  indeed,  spinning  by  machineiy  had  been  thought 
Y  more  than  one  speculator.  A  Mr.  Wyatt,  of  Lich- 
,  is  stated  to  have  actually  invented  an  apparatus  for 

purpose  so  early  as  the  year  1733,  and  to  have  had 
>ries  Duilt  and  filled  with  his  machines^  both  at  Bir- 
^ham  and  Northampton.  These  undertakings,  how- 
-,  not  being  successful,  the  machines  were  allowed  to 
sh,  and  no  model  or  description  of  them  was  pre- 
ed.*  There  was  also  a  Mr.  Laurence  Eamshaw,  of 
tram,  in  Cheshire,  of  whom  "  it  is  recorded,"  says 

Baines,  in  his  History  of  Lancashire,  f  "  that  in  the 

1753,  he  invented  a  machine  to  spin  and  reel  cotton 
ie  operation,  which  he  showed  to  his  neighbours,  and 

destroyed  it,  through  the  generous  apprehension  that 
night  deprive  the  poor  of  bread" — a  mistake,  but  a 
svolent  one. 

;  was  in  the  year  1767,  as  we  have  mentioned,  that 
wright  became  acquainted  with  Kay.  In  1768  the 
friends  appeared  together  at  Preston,  and  immedi- 
f  began  to  occupy  themselves  busily  in  the  erection 
machine  for  the  spinning  of  cotton-thread,  of  which 
'  bad  brought  a  model  with  them.  They  had  pre- 
;d  upon  a  Mr.  Smalley,  who  is  described  to  have 
1  a  liquor-merchant  and  painter  of  that  place,  to  join 
n  in  their  speculation ;  and  the  room  m  which  the 
bine  was  fixed  was  the  parlour  of  the  dwelling-house 
ched  to  the  free  grammar-school,  the  _use  of  which 

See  Essajr  on  the  Cotton  Trade,  hj  Mr.  Kennedy,  Man- 
;ter  Memoirs,  second  series,  vol.  iii. 
Vol.  i.  p.  115. 


laltey  hod  obtained  from  his  friend  the  schoolmaster. 
t  this  time  Arkwright  wos  so  poor,  that,  an  election 
intest  haTinp  taken  place  in  the  town,  of  which  iio  ww 
burgeas,  it  is  asseiW  that  his  friends  or  party  were 
ibliged  to  subscribe  to  ^t  him  a  decent  suit  of  olothei 
oefarc  they  could  bring  him  into<  the  polUroom.*  A( 
E«on  as  the  election  waa  oier,  he  and  Kay  left  Prestim, 
and,  carrying  with  them  ihar  model,  betook  themselves 
to  Nottinghua,  the  apprehcagtoD  of  the  hostility  of  ihe 
people!  of  Lancashire  to  ihe  attempt  he  was  making  tn 
uitroduce  spinning  by  mttehlnery  having,  as  Arkwright 
himself  ai^crwards  slated,t  inducied  him  to  lake  this  step. 
On  arriving  at  Nottinglmin  he  first  mode  arrangement) 
with  Messrs.  Wright,  the  bankers,  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  suiiply  of  cttpitat ;  but  they,  after  a  short  time, 
having  declined  to  continue  their  advance?,  be  took  hia 
model  to  Mesm^.  Need  and  Strutt,  stocking- wvavera  of 
tliat  place,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  particularly  inge- 
nious man,  and  well  qualified,  from  his  sdentific  acquire- 
ments, of  which  lip  had  possessed  himself  tinder  many 
disadvantages,  to  judge  of  the  adaptation  of  the  new  ma- 
chinery to  its  proposed  object.  An  inspection  of  it  ner- 
fectly  satisfied  him  of  its  great  value;  and  he  and  Mr. 
Need  immediately  agreed  to  enter  into  partnership  nnlli 
ArkHTig^t.  who  accordingly,  in  ITCil,  t(">t  oeiI  »  [iiU-nl 
for  the  machine  as  its  inveBtor.  A  spinning-mill,  driva 
by  hone~power,  wm  at  the  same  time  erected  and  filM 
with  the  trames;  brine,  unksawe  iudnde  tlwse  ei«cted 
many  years  before  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  first  woik  of  the 
kind  that  had  been  known  in  tnia  country.  In  1771  Ark- 
wright and  his  partners  eat^lished  anotser  mill  at  Ctoiv 
ford,  in  the  parish  of  Wirksworth,  in  Derbyriiire,  the 
machinery  in  which  was  set  in  motian  by  a  water-wheel ; 
and  in  177S  be  took  out  a  second  patent,  indiKling  sone 
additions  which  he  had  made  to  his  original  apparatus. 

In  what  we  have  hitherto  related  w*  have  caFeftJIy 
confined  ourselves  to  facts  which  are  universally  acknoT- 
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ledged ;  bnt  there  are  other  points  of  tlic  storv  that  have 
been  stated  in  very  opposite  ways,  and  have  given  rise  to 
mnch  doubt  and  dispute. 

The  machinery  for  which  Arkwright  took  out  his  pa- 
ttnts  consisted  of  various  parts,  his  second  spocification 
enotneratlng  no  fewer  than  ten  different  contrivances; 
but  of  these  the  one  that  was  by  far  of  greatest  import- 
ance was  a  device  for  drawing  out  the  cotton  from  a 
coone  to  a  finer  and  harder-twisted  thread,  and  so  ren- 
ding it  fit  to  be  used  for  warp  as  well  as  weft.*  This 
was  most  inseniously  managed  by  the  application  of  a 
principle  which  had  not  vet  been  introduced  in  any  other 
medianical  operation.  The  cotton  was  in  the  first  place 
drawn  off  from  the  skewers  on  which  it  was  fixed  by  one 
pair  of  rollers,  which  were  made  to  move  at  a  comnara- 
tively  slow  rate,  and  which  formed  it  into  threads  or  the 
first  and  coarser  quality ;  t  but  at  a  little  distances  beliind 
the  first  was  placed  a  second  pair  of  rollers,  nnolving 
three,  four,  or  five  times  as  fast,  which  took  it  up  when 
it  had  passed  through  the  others,  the  effect  oi'  wliich 
wottld  be  to  reduce  the  thread  to  a  degree  of  fineness  so 
many  times  greater  than  tliat  which  it  originally  had. 
The  first  pair  of  rollers  might  be  regarded  as  the  I'eeders 
of  the  second,  which  could  receive  no  more  than  the 
others  sent  to  them ;  and  that,  again,  could  be  no  more 
than  these  others  themselves  took  up  from  the  skewers. 
As  the  second  pair  of  rollers,  therefore,  revolved,  we 
will  say,  five  times  for  every  one  revolution  of  the  first 
pair,  or,  which  is  the  same  tmng,  required  for  their  con- 

♦  This  was,  in  truth,  the  principal  subject  of  Arkwright* s 
first  patent ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  great  trial  (afterwards 
mestioned^  which  took  place  in  June,  1785,  his  opponents 
accused  him  of  endeavouring  unfairly  to  prolong  his  first 
patent  by  means  of  his  secoua. 

f  In  Arkwriffhfs  apparatus,  which  was  a  combination  of 
the  carding  and  spinimig  machinery,  this  first  part  of  tlie 
process  was  somewhat  modified ;  but  the  principle  of  the 
two  pairs  of  rollers,  the  one  revolving  faster  than  the  other, 
which  fbrms  the  peculiarity  of  the  machine,  was  employed 
as  here  described. 


1  in  11  given  time  five  times  the  lenolh  of  titread 
:  Stei  dill,  they  could   Dbviouslf  oiilj'  oblain  s 


thing  could  he  more  heaotiful  or  more  efectivc  than  this 
(x>i)trivance ;  which,  with  an  addidonul  provision  I'or  giv- 
ine  the  proper  twist  to  the  thread,  tonatilutes  what  is 
called  the  watcr-frnLie  or  throstle." 

Of  this  port  of  his  machiuery  Arkwright  iwrticularly 
claimed  the  invention  as  hU  own.  IIu  admitted,  with 
regun!  to  some  of  the  other  machines  included  in  his 
patent,  that  he  was  rather  Iheir  miprovcr  Ihoii  their  in- 
ventor j  and  the  original  sfnnning-muchino  I'or  coorw 
thread,  commonly  called  the  spiuning-jenny,  lie  frankly 
attributed  in  its  tint  conception  to  a  person  of  the  naniu 
of  Uargrave,  who  resided  nt  Blackburn,  and  who,  he 
■aid,  havmg  been  driven  out  of  Ijincashirc  in  con»equeiice 
of  his  invention,  had  token  reluge  in  Nottingham,  but, 
unable  to  bear  up  aguiist  a  conspiracy  formed  to  ruin 
him,  hnd  been  at  last  obliged  to  relinquish  the  liirthiT 
prosecution  of  his  object,  anil  died  in  obicurity  and  ilis- 

There  were,  however,  other  parties  who  had  an  inter- 
est as  well  as  Arkwright  in  these  new  machines,  and 
who  would  not  allow  Uiat  any  of  them  were  of  his  in- 
vention. As  to  the  principal  of  them,  the  water-franK, 
they  alleged  that  it  was  in  reali^  the  invention  uf  a  poor 
reed-maker,  of  the  name  of  llighs  or  Ha^es,  and  that 
Arkwright  had  obtained  the  knowledge  of  it  from  his  old 
associate  Kay,  who  had  been  employed  by  Highs  to 
assist  him  in  constructing  a  ntodel  of  it  a  short  time  be- 
fore Arkwright  had  sought  his  acquaintance.  Many 
cotton-spinners,  professing  to  believe  this  to  be  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  actually  used  Arkwright's  machinery  in 
their  factories,  notwithstandbg  the  patent  by  which  he 
had  attempted  to  protect  it,'  and  this  invasion  of  his 
monopoly  was  earned  to  such  an  extent,  that  at  last  be 

*  So  called  from  iu  Wi'\n%  ^koi  ori^nally  moTed  bj 
traier  power. 
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found  himself  obliged  to  bring  actions  against  no  fewer 
than  nine  different  parties.* 

The  first  of  these,  in  which  a  Colonel  Mordaunt  was 
defendant,  was  tried  in  the  Court  ot*  King's  Bench,  in 
July,  1781.  Upon  this  occasion,  however,  the  question 
as  to  the  originality  of  the  inventions  was  not  mooted ;  tho 
defence  taken  being  the  insufficiency  of  the  specification 
on  which  the  patent  had  been  obtained  ;  and  upon  that 
groond  a  verdict  was  given  in  favour  of  the  deiendant. 
On  this  result  Arkwright  abandoned  the  other  eight 
actions  he  had  raised ;  and,*  instead  of  attempting  any 
longer  to  maintain  his  patent  in  a  court  of  law,  published 
a  pamphlet,  containing  what  he  called  his  ^  Case,'  with 
a  view  of  inducing  the  legislature  to  interfere  for  his  pro- 
tection. It  is  proper  ^e  should  here  mention,  that,  al- 
though the  first  of  these  actions  in  1781,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  others,  thus  went  off  without  the  real 
merits  of  the  case  having  been  gone  into,  yet  several  ot* 
the  defendants  were  prepared  to  dispute  the  claim  of  the 

Stentee  to  the  invention  of  the  machines,  and  that  both 
ighs  and  Kay  had  been  summoned  to  give  their  evi- 
dence upon  that  point,  and  were  actually  in  court  during 

♦  It  is  asserted,  in  the  article  on  the  Cotton  Manufacture, 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  and 
repeated  in  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the  9 1st  number 
of  the  'Edinburgh  Review/  that  a  trial  took  place  upon 
the  subject  of  Arkwright's  first  patent  in  the  year  1772, 
on  which  occasion  he  obtained  a  verdict  establishing  its 
validity.  This  statement,  however,  for  which  no  authority 
is  given,  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  No  such  trial  is  alluded 
to  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  June  and  November,  1785,  although  both  that 
of  July,  1781,  and  that  of  February,  1785,  are  repeatedly 
mentioned;  nor  is  it  noticed,  we  believe,  in  any  of  the 
earlier  accounts  of  Arkwright's  machinery.  Mr.  Guest 
(who  has  written  a  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
is  marked  by  a  somewhat  strong  dislike  to  Arkwright) 
searched  the  records  of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exdiequer,  for  the  year  1772,  without  finding 
any  trace  of  it. 


1^88  THs  ruBtuiTor  kkowlbdoe. 

the  trial  of  the  actum  againat  CotomiA  -Moidaimty  llie 
former  having  been  brought  orer  finom  Ireland,  when  be 
waa  than  rending^  ezpreaidy  fertibe  oooanoo. 

Arkwright  aobmitied  to  the  tonIicC  that  had  iwen 
ffiyen  agamrt  hhn  for  mail j  foiv  jmn ;  but  at  krt,  in 
f'ebmaiy,  l'JB6>,  he  raiaad  a  aeeood  actian,  .whidi  ««s 
tned  m  the  Comi  of  CeaDniaa  Fkaa ;  and, .  hmig 
brought  forward  aeveral  artiata  who  dacknad  that  dwr 
could  make  the  madrinea  from  the  deaoripdana  whk» 
he  had  given  in  hia  apedficatiQiiy  he  obtaiBedft-vaniict 
wludi  reinirtatad  Inm  in  the  cngoynent  of- haa  maoNifO^. 
Upon  thifl,  as  on  the  fomierooaiion.  the aolj  Spmrn 
rabmitted  to  the  Juiy  was  that  mgiaraiBg  the-anfiMMj 
of  tiie  speoiftcation  ^  although  it  aaoof  appaamd  Ati  ae- 
veral of  the  partiea.  intBreatad  were  detemkiei—t  io 
rest  satisfied  widi  a  deeisiarfW  thO'  matter-  iqpan- 4kt 
ground  alcme. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of 'Jvie^^in  the  same  jniir, 
a  scir&facias,  an  action  whidi  ia  nomwaUr  ttt 'the  salt  of 
the  king,  was  brought  agmnst  AikwTigb(<ni  the  Ooort'of 
King's  Bench  to  repeal  the  patent,  in  the  trial  of  wUcfa 
the  whole  of  the  question  was  at  last  gone  into.  The 
principal  evidence  on  which  it  was  attempted  to  be 
shown  that  the  water-frame  was  not  invented  by  Ark- 
wright was  that  of  Highs,  of  Kay,  and  of  Kav  s  wife, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the  double  rcdiers  had 
been  originally  contrived  by  Highs  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1767,  while  he  was  residing  in  the  town  of 
Leign ;  that  he  had  employed  his  neighbour  and  acquaint- 
ance Kay  to  make  a  model  of  a  machine  for  him  upon 
that  principle ;  and  that  Kay,  upon  meeting  with  Ark- 
wright a  short  time  afber,  at  Warrington,  had  been  per- 
suaded by  him  to  communicate  to  him  the  secret  of 
Highs's  mvention,  on  the  understanding,  as  it  would 
appear,  that  the  two  should  make  what  wey  could  of  it, 
and  share  the  advantages  between  them.  The  evidence 
of  each  of  the  witnesses  corroborated,  so  far  as  the  case 
admitted,  that  of  the  others ;  Highs  stating  that  he  had 
been  first  informed  o^  XW^  mam\ftT  la  whidi  Arkwiiabt 
had  got  possessiofa  o?  Yv\a\w«i^WL\s^'^Y%^w^^wio, 
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^  her  part,  swore  that  she  recollected  her  husband 
making  modek,  first  for  Highs,  and  afterwards  for  Ark- 
wri^t,  although  she  could  not  speak  with  any  distinct- 
nan  to  the  nature  of  the  machine ;  while  Kay  himself 
acknowledged  the  treachery  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
and  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he- said  that  Arkwright  had  contrived  to  obtain  from  him 
the  secret  ofiHighs's  invention.     Highs  also  stated  that, 

r  meeting  with  Arkwright  in  Manchester,  some  years 
he  had  taken  out  his  patent,  he  charged  him  with 
the  source  from  which  he  had  derived  the  machine ;  to 
which  AriLwright  said  nothing  at  first,  but  afterwards 
jwmarked  that,  if  any  person,  having  made  a  discovery, 
dedined  to  prosecute  it,  he  conceived  any  other  had  a 
light,  aflber  a  certain  time,  to  take  it  up  and  obtain  u 
patent  for  it,  if  he  chose. 

This  fiunous  trial  lasted  from  nine  o'clock  in  tlic  morn- 
ing till  half>pa8t  twelve  at  night,  and  excited  the  greatest 
interest,  both  among  those  more  immediately  concerned, 
and  among  the  public  generally.  Among  the  witnesses 
examined  were  Mr.  Gumming,  the  well-known  watch- 
maker, Mr.  Harrison,  the  son  of  the  inventor  of  the 
marine  chronometer,  Dr.  Darwin,  and  the  since  cele- 
brated James  Watt.  The  result  was  a  verdict  again  in- 
mdidating  the  patent ;  which,  on  a  motion  being  made 
for  a  new  trial,  the  court  refused  to  disturb.  Arkwright 
after  this  never  took  any  further  steps  to  vindicate  his 
patent  rights.  On  this  account  some  writers  have  been 
disposed  to  maintain  that  he  really  had  obtained  the  in- 
ventions in  the  manner  that  Highs  and  Kay  alleged.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  it  has  been  a  com- 
mon fate  with  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
enrich  themselves  by  their  happy  inventions  to  have 
attBmpts  made  to  take  from  them  the  honour  of  those 
discoveries  of  the  profits  of  which  it  is  found  imix)ssible 
to  deprive  them — and  that  it  has  seldom,  in  such  cases, 
been  difficult  to  find  some  hitherto  unheard-of  genius  to 
let  ap  his  claim  to  the  prior  discovery  of  what,  never- 
theless, it  wou'd  appear  he  scarcely  knew  the  value  of, 
after  he  had      scovered  it.     In  this  ^jarticular  case  the 
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other  partj  had  ft  atrons  interest  in  Belting  asido  Art- 
tvriplit's  pretensions  if  thej  could,  and  the  cimiin.«lanie 
of  Kay  haviDg  been  eonuectf  d  with  Higbs  before  he  wbs 
omployed  hy  him  aforded  them  a  temptiiie;  foiindalion 
on  which  to  erect  whst  they,  no  doubt,  considered  a  very 
convenient  theory.  Then  again,  sis  for  so  much  of  thdr 
allegation  as  rested  upon  the  evidence  of  this  Kay,  it  vu 
not  entitled  to  command  much  attention,  sinoe  it  appeared 
both  that  he  had  some  time  before  quarrelled  with  Ark- 
wright,  and  that  he  must,  even  by  hu  own  account,  haro 
acted  BO  perfidious  a  part  in  regard  to  his  first  frienil, 
Bighs,  OS  lo  deprive  him  of  all  clum  to  be  believed  in 
anything  he  might  now  choose  to  assert.  Highs'a  own 
evidence  is  undoubtedly  what  seems  to  bear  strongest 
figmnst  Arkwright ;  hut  he,  from  very  natural  causes, 
might  have  been  mistaken  as  to  vnrious  points.  U« 
appears  to  have  told  his  glory  in  a  very  confused  and 
ineftei'tive  way — much  as  if  he  either  did  not  feeJ  h'a 
ground  to  be  very  sure,  or  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  facts  to  which  he  was  brought  to  sjiciik. 
It  is  not  impossible  that,  if  he  actually  did  invenl  i)ii! 
machinH  in  question,  Arliwright  may  have  also  hit  u|i"n 
tbe  same  idea  about  the  same  time ;  or  may  at  least  bate 
been  led  to  it  merely  by  some  vague  rumour  that  hid  got 
abroad  as  to  what  Highs  was  aSout — not  an  unnabual 
supposition,  when  we  reSect  that  his  operations  seem  to 
have  been  a  good  deal  talked  of  in  the  n^ghbourhood, 
and  that  the  slightest  hint  of  the  prindple  of  the  water- 
frame  would  have  sufficed  to  put  an  ingenious  man  like 
Arkwrigbt  in  possession  of  the  whole  machine.  And 
this  aft^  all  gives  us,  perhaps,  the  moat  natural  expla- 
nation  of  his  conversation  with  Highs  at  Maneheftcr. 
If  he  knew  that  be  bad  really  stolen  his  invention  froin 
that  person  in  the  manner  stated  in  Kay's  evidence,  it  ii 
not  likely  that  he  would  have  been  much  disposed  lo 
meet  bim  at  all ;  whereas  the  interview  appears  to  have 
been  arranged  by  the  intervention  of  a  mutual  acquaint-  • 
aoce,  who  bad  m  alJ  probability  obtained  the  consent  of 
both  jHirties  to  \at  \itmig,i\%  them  together.  His  silence, 
when  Higbs  charged  \iDC[im'OttN»Nii«i  ^a.  ^f-~— i—  "f 
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mention,  or  rather  merely  noticed  the  circumstance 
tie  whole  seems  to  have  passed  in  quite  an  amicable 
3r),  will  depend  for  its  interpretation  very  much 
the  exact  words  used  by  Highs,  which  it  is  very 
»le  he  did  not  recollect  perfectly  when  he  gave  his 
ice  in  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench  twelve  or  thirteen 
afterwards.  Perhaps  he  said  nothing  about  Kay 
;  but  merely  remarked  in  general  terms  that  he 
>een  beforehand  with  Mr.  Arkwright  in  thinking 
3  two  pairs  of  rollers  which  formed  so  valuable  a 
of  his  patent  machinery.  This  was  an  averment 
I  for  anything  that  Arkwright  knew  might  be  true, 
^hich  if  incorrect  he  had  at  any  rate  no  means  of 
ng ; — so  that  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
smaining  silent — although  he  would  scarcely,  one 
1  think,  have  taken  the  thing  quite  so  passively  if 
id  been  flatly  charged  with  the  base  conduct  after- 
3  imputed  to  him.  The  observation,  again,  he  is 
to  have  made  a  little  while  after  is  peHectly  con- 
it  with  this  view  of  the  case.  He  waives  the  ques- 
as  to  which  of  the  two  might  have  been  first  in 
ssion  of  the  idea  ;  and  contents  himself  with  simply 
rking  that,  however  that  might  be,  he  conceived 
me  who  had  made  a  discovery-  which  he  thought 
t  be  turned  to  advantage  was  quite  entitled  to  take 
and  prosecute  it  by  himself,  even  though  another 
t  also  oe  in  possession  of  it,  if  that  other  showed  no 
tion  of  stirring  in  the  business.  And  to  this  remark 
IS,  by  his  own  account,  quietly  assented,  although  it 
inly  would  have  been  natural  enough  for  him  to 
hinted,  if  he  rejdly  had  previously  advanced  the 
^e  which  on  the^  trial  he  said  he  had  done,  that, 
ever  a  man  might  do  with  regard  to  an  invention 
was  really  his  own,  he  could  hardly  have  a  right  in 
drcumstanccs  to  steal  those  of  other  people,  and  take 
,  patent  for  them. 

natever  conclusion  may  be  come  to  on  the  subject 
rkwright's  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  machinery 
duced  by  him  into  his  spinning  factories,  it  is  in- 
sstable  that  to  him  alone  belongs  the  merit  both  of 
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Jiaving  combined  its  ditfcrent  parts  with  ndniir^le  in- 
genuity Bud  judgment,  end  of  iiavii^  by  hla  unwearied 
anil  invincible  pereeveTance  first  brought  it  into  actuul 
u£e  on  anything  like  an  exlcnaive  s^le,  and  dcmDn- 
strated  ita  power  and  »iilue,  Tho  several  invenlinn! 
which  his  patent  embraced,  whether  tfaey  were  his  awn 
or  nnt,  would  probably  but  for  him  have  perished  with 
their  aiithoTB;  none  of  whom  except  himself  had  die 
detenniiiation  and  couiage  to  face  the  multiplied  fadgues 
and  dangers  that  lay  in  the  way  of  achieving  a  practical 
excmplificMtiDn  of  what  they  had  conceived  in  tlieir 
minds,  or  to  encounter  any  part  of  that  oppodtion.  in- 
credulity, ridicule,  of  those  diHappointmcnts,  rvpulsra, 
losses,  and  other  discoaragements,  over  all  of  which  he 
at  lost  10  completely  triumphed.  When  ho  set  out  on 
this  cureer  he  was  poor,  friendleBS,  and  utterly  nnknawn. 
We  have  alreudy  stated  that,  on  his  coming  with  Kar 
to  Preston,  he  was  almost  in  rags  ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that,  when  he  and  Kay  made  application  immedialcly 
before  this  to  a  Mr.  Atherton  for  some  pecuniary  assist- 
an'.e  to  enable  them  to  prosccule  their  plans,  Arkwrifrht's 
a|>pearance  alone  was  enough  to  delennine  that  gentl«- 
man  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  adventure.  Can  wc 
have  a  more  exciting  example,  then,  of  what  a  reaatnte 
heart  may  do  in  apparently  the  most  'hopeless  drciun- 
■tances  ?- — of  what  mgenuity  and  penevanmce  togelJlcr 
may  overcome  in  the  pursuit  of  what  they  are  deter- 
mined  to  attain  ?  Ana  Ihia  is  the  gtand  lesaon  wbkh 
the  hiatmy  of  Aikwright  is  fitted  to  teach  us — to  give 
ourselves  wholly  to  one  oi^ect,  and  never  to  despair  of 
reaching  it.  Kven  after  be  had.  succeeded  in  fomdng 
his  parlnerehip  with  Messrs.  Need  and  Stmtt,  hissK- 
oeas  was  far  from  being  secured.  Sar  a  long  time  &e 
speculation  was  a  hasirdous  and  unprofitable  one ;  imI 
no  little  outlay  of  capital  was  required  to  omit  it  uo. 
He  tells  us  himself  in  his  '  Case  '  that  it  did  not  begin  ti> 
pey  till  it  had  been  persevered  in  for  five  yean,  and 
Aad  swallowed  up  a  capital  of  more  tban  twelve  thoo-' 
sand  pounds.  We  canmA.  doubt  that  it  requbvd  ill 
Arkwright's  dentctitj  avA  feroowMi  V&X^atii  Ua  (art- 
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iters  to  pencvcre  with  the  experiment  under  this  large 
expenditure  and  protracted  disappointment.  But  it  was 
ibe  character  of  the  man  to  devote  his  whole  heart  and 
ftcnlties  to  whatever  he  engaged  in.  Even  to  the  close 
of  his  life  the  management  of  his  different  factories  was 
Ins  only  occupation ,  and  even  amusement.  Although 
-he  had  been  irom  early  life  afflicted  with  severe  asthma, 
•he  took  scarcely  any  recreation — employing  all  his  time 
'either  in  superintending  the  daily  concerns  of  these 
-eeteblishments,  which  were  regulated  upon  a  plan  that 
itidf  indicated  in  its  contriver  no  little  ingenuity  and 
reach  of  mind  ;*  or  in  adding  such  improvements  to  his 
maehinery  from  time  to  time  as  his  experience  and  ob- 
•sermtion  suggested.  And  thus  it  was,  that  from  a  poor 
'hnrber  he  rmsed  himself  to  what  he  eventually  became — 
not  merely  to  rank  and  great  affluence — but  to  be  the 
ibiinder  of  a  new  branch  of  national  industry,  destined 
im  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  to  assume  the  very 
first  {^aoe  among  the  manufactures  of  his  country.  A 
very  short  review  of  what  the  cotton  trade  has  since 
'be<Kmie,  as  compared  with  its  previous  state,  will  show 
what  it  owes  to  Sir  Richard  Arkwright. 

England  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  manufacturing 
country  for  five  hundred  years,  fh)m  the  time,  namely, 
when  the  clothiers  of  Flanders  came  over  in  great  num- 
bers and  settled  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  marriage  of  our  Edward  III.  to  Philippa 

•  "The  ori^nality  and  comprehension  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright* s  mind,"  says  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the 
Cotton  manufacture,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  *  Encydopsedia 
Brifeumica,'  **  were  perhaps  marked  by  nothing  more  strongly 
Aan  the  judgment  with  which,  although  new  to  business,  he 
ooodncted  the  great  concerns  his  discoveries  gave  rise  to, 
and  the  systematic  order  and  arrangement  which  he  iutro- 
dnced  into  every  department  of  his  extensive  works.  His 
plans  of  management,  which  must  have  been  entirely  his 
own,  since  no  establishment  of  a  similar  nature  then  existed, 
were  nniversally  adopted  by  others ;  and  after  long  expe- 
rience they  have  not  yet  in  any  material  point  been  altered 
er  imprnwed." 
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of  Hainault.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  dotfa,  bow- 
ever,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  vaa  not  iatrodund 
*moiig;  lis  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  made  no  eitraoniinary  progreBs  for  a  hundred 
yenra  afterwards.  Aa  an  evidence  of  the  comparBtiyely 
Blicht  degree  of  intcreEt  which  it  excited,  and  of  the 
little  ingenuity  which  wss  consequently  cierted  in  ite 
improvement,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  valuable  invro- 
tion  of  the  ^y-ahutcle,  which  waa  introduced  into  the 
woollen  manidacture  about  the  year  1738,  was  not  em- 
ployed in  the  weaving  of  cottons  till  more  than  twenty 
years  afterwards;  up  to  which  period,  whenever  ihc 
web  was  more  than  tnre«  feet  wide,  two  men  were  eon- 
atantlj  stationed  at  the  loom  in  which  it  was  wrought, 
the  one  to  throw  the  shuttle  from  right  to  left,  and  the 
other  to  throw  it  back  from  left  to  right.  It  was  nut 
till  the  year  1769  that  an  attempt  was  made  upon  any 
considerable  scale  to  spin  cotton  thread  by  macliinerv; 
for,  whatever  may  have  been  done  before  this  time  Tiy 
hidividuala  of  mechanical  ingenuity  in  inventing  cuq- 
trivances  for  that  purpose,  it  is  certain  that  the  invalu- 
able improvement  in  question  was  realty  introduced  into 
the  manufacture  by  Arkwright  when  he  took  out  his 
patent  and  built  his  first  mill. 

The  revolution,  therefore,  we  may  almost  say,  in  the 
whde  aspect  and  character  of  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  which  has  hence  arisen  is  the  work  of 
little  more  than  seventy  years.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool  annuallyiiu- 
ported  intoGreat  Britain  dicl  not  amount  to  1 ,200,000 lb9.; 
and  by  the  year  1720  it  had  not  increased  to  much  beyond 
2,000,000  lbs.  There  are  no  returns  from  1720  to  1771; 
but  the  importation  had  probably  gone  on  increasi^ 
during-  that  mterval,  although  at  a  slow  r»lc.  Nor  did  rt 
make  a  very  rapid  progress  even  for  several  years  after 
spinning  by  machinery  was  introduced,  having  from  1771 
to  1775  averaged  only  4,764,589 lbs.,  and  for  the  neit 
five  years  only  6,706,013  lbs.  In  17H4,  the  year  iraioe- 
difltely  preceomg  ttie  6i«A  t«^Bl  of  Arkwrignt's  patent, 
it  amounted  to  lV,481,0%^ft».    IWi  ciexd  ^i*»<pwt 
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impulse  to  the  manufacture,  the  average  importation  for 
.the  next  five  years  having  grown  to  2^,443,270  lbs. 
annually.  In  1799  it  had  risen  to  43,379,278  lbs.,  and  in 
laOO  to  66,010,732  lbs.  In  1817  it  was  124,912,968  lbs., 
and  in  1843  it  actually  amounted  to  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  673,193,116  lbs.  The  average  impoi-tatiou  of 
cotton  wool  into  Great  Britain  may  now  be  stated  as 
between  500  and  600  millions  of  pounds  per  annum,  or 
as  amounting  to  fully  three  hundred  times  what  it  was 
a  century  ago,  and  to  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
times  what  it  was  when  Arkwright  began  to  spin. 

The  whole  of  this  raw  material,  with  the  exception  of 
about  a  fifth  or  sixth  part,  is  spun  into  thread,  and  mostly 
wrought  into  cloth,  in  this  country.  The  llcvercnd 
Dr.  Cartwright  invented  his  power-loom  in  1784 ;  but 
it  is  only  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury that  weaving  by  machinery  has  become  gencraL 
Steam  was  first  applied  as  the  moving  power  for  the 
spinning  machinery  in  1785 ;  in  which  year  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt  erected  one  of  their  rotative  engines 
for  a  factory  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Robinson  at  Pap- 
plewick,  in  Nottinghamshire.  In  the  present  day  the 
cotton  is  carded,  spun,  and  woven  into  cloth  in  the 
same  manufactory ;  these  different  operations  being  per- 
formed by  machinery,  the  several  parts  of  which  are  all 
set  in  motion  by  a  single  steam-engme. 

In  1787  the  number  of  spinning  factories  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster  amounted  only  to  42,  of  comparatively  in- 
considerable magnitude;  in  August  1825,  there  were, 
according  to  Mr.  Baines,*  no  fewer  than  104  such  fac- 
tories in  Manchester  alone,  which  were  worked  by  110 
Bteam-eneines,  of  the  aggregate  power  of  3,598  horses. 
The  total  number  of  steam-looms  at  work  in  the  king- 
dom in  1835  was  109,626.t  In  1824,  it  has  been 
stated  %  that  the  number  of  spindles  constantly  in  mo- 
tion was  about  six  millions,  and  the  power  by  which 

I    ♦  History  of  Lancashire,  vol.  ii.  i>.  134, 

f  Returns  by  Inspectors  of  Factories,  as  quoted  in  Porter's 
Progress  of  the  Nation,  iii.  168. 

I  Snpp.  to  Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  Cotton  Manufacture. 
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>  h  I*  u^LBtaul  tlMt  ia  1«1T  (vkoi'  d»  aofMm- 
t  wcIt  ■»  pgal  M  ™  IBM) 
>  «.«4i,SSa.  awl  Ibe  ■«>■■; 
nmMY«q«Ml  W  '^cof  l».T68hm».  It  bM  kfar 
nr  fWf  liiita  a*  rmt  arm  as  k  «m  th^  9umt  idn 
■mv  i»  (nrmcd  «rt  Ibe  ptnrA  «f  lUa  ■M^HWt  wm« 
the  frar  1709,  by  D«iuw««ig  Ac  ■lnniiliMg  a^Aer  rf 
thinidi  whith  it  wooU  ihia  i>)|m-  »»  bov  tpn  ••ety 
diT.  with  Die  90,000  wfaodi  «a«  aO  that  «cre  tkn 

Thp  produce  oT  all  tbi*  nmriniHTT  ii.  as  may  bp  9di>- 
INiiie*).  inuimiM.  "  In  the  |>eemt  UB|vovnI  sate  oTthk 
(the  wearing)  prooaa,"  says  ibe  writer  of  the  artirfc 
ttlrewlj-  referred  to  in  the  '  EneydoptBifia  Brilannka,' 
"  (me  penMi,  p?nnallj-  a  girl,  atuads  to  tw«  kxnDs,  tte 
weeklj'  prodac^  of  which  i»  6«a  seven  to  lune  niecvt  li 
doth,  of  te<m-eig:htfa«  wide,  and  twaity-^gbt  yanls 
lODK-"  "  A  lingle  focuny  in  MandieMer,"  sayj  Mr, 
Gavrt.mitinptn  laSS,  "  and  (bat  not  of  firet-nte  m^^ 
nituile,  recetvei  the  mw  catton,  and  tama  out  a  web  of 
cloth,  ^arjing-  in  width  from  three  quarten  of  a  yanl  to 
a  yarA  and  a  quarter,  of  forty  miles  in  lenfrth  every  weofc." 
In  1750,  it  ha«  been  imlculated  that  the  whole  iimiHint  nf 
the  eotton  tuenufacturc  of  the  kiiipdom  did  not  cjii'ed 
the  nntiual  value  of  -200,000^. ;  il  now  probably  amuuDt^, 
n  after  an  immense  reduction  of  prices,  to  betwefn 


Ibirty  and  forty  milliona  of  pounds  sterling  per  ai 
Sir   Richard  Arkwright  states  in  hia   '  Case'  publistird 
1781,  that  the  capital  then  invested  in  bnildinge  and 


machinery  by  those  enga^reil  in  this  trade,  : 
200,0002. ;  even  in  l^'il  it  was  ealciilaled  to  amount,  in 
Lancashire  ulone,  which  posaeases  about  four-fifths  of 
tbn  trade,  to  8,0GO,O0O/.t  In  the  year  ending  on  the 
Ifit  of  May  1816,  105  milHone  of  yards  of  cotton  o\o^ 
"f   all    sorbs   were   niaiuifaclurcd  in   Glasgow   and   ibe 
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[leighbourhood,  of  Mhich  the  value  was  about  5)200,000/.'*' 
Of  this  about  one-half  was  ex|)orted.  The  declared,  or 
real,  value  of  the  cotton  cloths,  twist)  and  yam,  ex{x>rtcd 
from  Great  Britain  in  1843  exceeded  23,000,000/.  Tlie 
export  trade  in  cotton  is  now  fully  three  times  that  in 
woollens,  the  manufacture  of  which  used  to  be  the  great 
staple  of  the  kingdom. 

The  extraordinary  perfection  to  which  every  part  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  has  now  been  carried  is  another 
Besult  ior  which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  Especially  since  the  invention  of  tlie 
lOule,  a  compound  of  the  jenny  and  the  water-frame, 
ilxnit  the  year  1790,  the  muslins  manufactured  in  England 
lave  been  every  year  attaining  a  greater  fineness  of  labric, 
od  are  now  rapidly  approaching  to  a  rivalry  even  in  this 
espect  with  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  the  East. 
Vs  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  advancement  to  which 
he  spinning  process  has  been  brought,  it  may  be  men- 
ioned,  that  "  Mr.  John  Pollard,  of  Manchester,  spun,  in 
.792,  on  the  mule,  no  fewer  than  278  hanks  of  yarn, 
brming  a  thread  of  233,520  yards,  or  upwards  of 
132  miles  in  length,  from  a  single  pound  of  raw  cotton. "f 
The  diminution  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article 
vhich  has  been  produced  by  the  successive  improvements 
m  the  cotton  machinery  is  equally  extraordinary.  Yam 
af  what  is  called  No.  100,  which  even  in  1786,  after  its 
price  had  been  gi*eatly  reduced  by  the  cancelling  of  Ark- 
wright's  patent,  sold  for  thirty-eight  shillings,  has  fallen 
in  price  every  year  since  that  time,  and  in  1832  was  to 
be  nad  for  less  than  three  shillings.  The  raw  material  is 
now  indeed  brought  from  India,  and  manufactured  into 
cloths  in  England,  which,  after  being  re-exported  to  that 
country,  are  actually  sold  there  cheaper  than  the  produce 
of  the  native  looms.  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  strik- 
ingproof  than  this  of  the  triumph  of  machinery. 

finally,  it  appears  that,  while  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  1767  did  not 

Encyc.  Brit.  Supp.  vol.  iii.  p.  404. 
t  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  91,  p.  16. 
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MarnhfrnyiaNottiaglinMliiro.  Oneof  fak  MmhnKibm 
was  the  late  Mi^  Jobn  Caitwrigiit.  ao  weU  knowD  for 
hSm  steady  devotKn  timwi^  %  Umg  oh  to  what  he  h^ 
Hered  to  be  the  caoae  of  trath  and  patriotiamy  and  for 
BMtny  paUk  and  primie  TUtnea  whidi  commanded  iim 
respect  ereo  of  thoae  who  difoed  moil  wideljr  from  Ub 
hi  poUtics.  Being  miended  for  the  dbordiy  Kdmnnd  it 
the  luual  age  was  entered  of  UniTenitjr  Colk^,  Oxfiinl, 
from  whence  he  was  aafaaeqaeiitljr  elected  e  Fellow  <f 
-Magdalen  Col^^^e.  He  ear)^  dutfaigaislied  hunsdtf  hf 
Ids  literary  attainments,  an  evidenoe  «  whidi  he  gaye  H 
the  world  while  vet  a  yoong  man,  by  the  pnbJication  of 
a  small  volume  of  Poims,  which  was  very  nvouraUy  le- 
ceived.  Abootthe  year-  1774,  alao,  he  became  eeoa- 
tribattMT  to  the  Montuv  Beview-;  fiar  which  he  oontinoed 
to  write  during  the  6Uowhig  ten  vears. 

For  the  first  forty  years  m  Ualifb  he  had  never  aifen 
any  attentka  to  tiie  anl^fect  of  mechanics ;  althoo^L,  as 
was  recoOeOted  long  afterwards,  Ida  ganius  for  inventa 
in  that  department  nad  once  displayed  iteelf,  while  at  lu 
father *s  house  during  one  of  his  college  vacations,  in  some 
improvements  which  ho  made  on  an  agricultural  machine 
which  happened  to  attract  his  notice.  But  this  exercise 
of  his  ingenuity,  being  out  of  the  line  of  his  pursuits  at 
that  time,  led  to  no  other  attempts  of  the  kind,  nor  to 
any  further  application  of  his  thoughts  to  such  matters. 

The  circumstances  which  many  years  after  this  led  him 
to  the  invention  of  his  weaving  machme,  or  power-loom, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  cannot  be  better  described  than 
they  have  been  by  himself  in  the  following  statement,— 
iirst  printed  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopeedia 
Britannica.     ^'  Happ«iing,"  he  says,  ^*  to  be  at  Matlod^ 
in  the  summer  of  1784,  I  fell  in  company  with  some 
gentlemen  of  Manchester,  when  the  conversation  turned 
on  Arkwright's  spinning-machinery.     One  of  the  com- 
pany observed  that,  as  soon  as  Arkwright's  patent  expired, 
so  many  mills  would  be  erected,  and  so  much  cotton  spun, 
that  hands  would  never  be  found  to  weave  it.    To  this 
observation  1  repVie^^  l(!t!^\.  KtV^ttu^  mnst  then  set  his 
wits  to  work  to  uw«nt  a^  N^^MnsiV'BiBBu  ""SXaskXanoaii^  « 


tlien  «rw,- liWiAs  a  JeBB<»  ili  fpiaanLfriMsplfleiMMdh 
«dm^«raiiM4MHie.  'Bat  it'-MVtiMl^  tl»  jmr  176; 

weaviv  fstwit,  Jugart^  *»  lal^f  itet  faar." 
Dr.  CartwrigMtVoiiiMraB^till  ^aaMBOw^ii 
■Awr  fatfaer^Jiwt  Ai>AuMiwattMagrto  and-fio 
•in  (deep  aiedltatioDiy  raKd'  iwmnailly-tihpiwplMpj 
from  adetftdktoroDiwlHtikilliMaMdiito 
nas  tfamkkig  4yf  .wnfmg  aad  odvaviaig  •  tiMHahallla 
Fram  Ae ■laiBiewtiiaiiiad.^wiMnilMfc aliiMliMi .iww.Jm 
tomad  :to-4he.AifaBticn*«af  tha>pcw>af4aqB>j  fawriwia 
ooDtrivanDeilMattiieiibe  gpid'  iiwimjiiia ■iihiail  .cfJa 
thoaghtB.  WithArtaMig'ihnMH cor^puriliiiiwiMl 
.  aeems  to  be  ahaort  a  iOMOnary  part-of  Ae  ahararter  o 
an  uHrentor^  keiJookad  kopm.wffiaultiei^va^n&i^^ 
irith  Aim  in  i^ay  of 'lu«»«NlBiil%KaB  anly^aftidiag  in 
mniuB  an^ooowiQii'for  a«iiDni46li|||qiilMa  IrioBph ;  ao 
did  lie  Hltow  efao'  rapiiiA^. Main  \im  ;>  'awBMat  to  dii 
heartan  .bin.  Sobm  tlmaaftar fbe  Jtjd  laroi^t  Mifta 
loom  to  peilectioQ,.  a  naaaiMtitt«r^««^  had  catted  upoi 
him  to  Me  it  at  i^iky<4te  aapNMleg  iue  admhation  c 
the  ingenuitv'  displayed  in  it,  remarked  ihat,  wooderlii 
as  was  Mr.  Cartwright's  mechanical  skill,  there  was  oo' 
thing  that  would  c^eotaally  baffle  him,  the  weayiog 
namely,  of  patterns  in  chedbs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  com 
bining,  in  the  same  web,of  a  pattern, or fimcy  figure,  witt 
the  crossing  colours  which  constitote  the  check.  Mr 
Cartwright  made  no  reply  to  this  observadeii  at  the  time 
but  some  weeks  after,  on  receiving  a  seeood  visit  from  th< 
same  pe'son,  he  had  the  j^easure  of  showing  him  a  pieo 
of  muslin,  of  the  description. mentioned,  beautifully  eze 
cuted  by  machinery.  The  nan  is  said  to  have  been  » 
much  astonished,  that  he  roundly  declared,  his  oonvictioi 
that  some  agency .  more  than  human  must  have  bee 
called  in  to  assist  on  the  occasion. 

After  this  Dr.  Cartwright  exercised  his  ingenuihr  in  i 

variety  of  other  contrivances;  and  introduced  vafuabl 

improvementB  in  the  combing  of  wool  by  BMchinery,  u 

yope-making,  and  \n:ioH«ctt\.  ^s^hert-departments  of  agri 


cultare  end  mgnufiu^tures.  For  some  of  these  ir 
he  took  out  patenta,  and  for  others  premiuma  wen?  Im>- 
ftDwed  upon  him  by  the  Society  for  the  Encoura^'ment 
of  Arts,  aud  the  Bc«rd  of  Agricuiture,  Even  the  steam- 
en^ne  en^ged  his  attention ;  and  an  account  of  somt; 
imfffovements  which  he  proposed  in  ita  mechanii^iti  may 
be  ftiiind  in  Reeg'a  'Cyclopedia,'  Indeed,  so  lon^  ns 
between  fitW  and  sixty  years  ago,  while  resident  at 
EtHiam  in  Ldncolnshire,  he  used  frequently  to  tell  his 
■on  that,  if  he  lived  to  be  a  man,  he  would  sec  both 
itiipfl  and  land-carriages  impelled  by  gteam.  It  is  also 
certain  that  at  that  early  period  he  had  constructed  n 
model  of  a  steam-engine  attached  to  a  barge,  which 
he  explained  about  the  year  179S,  in  the  presence  of 


his  family,  to  Robert  Fulton,  then  a  student  of  painliiip 
under  his  countryman  West,  and  whose  zeal  and  activity 
itterwarda,  as  is  well  known,  brought  the  project  uf 
iteun-navigatioD  to  such  perfection  in  America,  from 
whence  it  hat  extended  all  over  the  civilized  world. 


,  ^ren  M  l>t»  «  dw  xav  182S,  Dr.  Cvtfniriit,  Botwilb- 

/atandiiig'Iu  TCiT  MMnced  iga,  aad  «Illuin{[h  tucattm- 
tion  wM  mwli  (Mxnpud  by  other  .abSlmupbiai.  ipMilk- 

.  tiona,  WM  BcdTel^  eagwed  in  «iidMTOUing  to  contth*    i 
n  plan  of  pmpelling  Wa-cairiagw  hj  (toon. 

^  daMh,  howoTer,  at  Hartmg*,  in  October,  I82S, 
|H«Teiited  tha  compli-iiiMi  •:(  tins,  u.<  well  its  of  zaaj 
otlior  dewgM  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  liad  iMO 
emploTod.  Hb  enthusiasm  for  mechanicHl  inrentiiM 
CoodoDod nnabkted  to  the  last;  and  indeed  hu  genml 

.  enngy  both  of  mind  and  body  was  very  tittle  imiMiral 
op  to  within  a  abort  period  of  his  death.  In  a  lattar  tt 
hu  Imthier,  Huor  Cartwright,  dated  34th  April,  1B19, 
betajn: — "  I  tpia  da^  entered  into  my  77th  yt»t  i»m 
good  hedUi  and  spints,  thank  God,  as  I  have  done  on 
■ay  one  turth-di^  for  the  last  half  ceofury.  I  an  ww- 
Ing  about  my  tartn  from  eight  o'clocit  in  the  mcn^  (31 
Ibor  In  the  aflemoon  without  suffering  the  least  fittamt. 
I  sent  in  my  claim  to  the  UoB.nl  of  Agriculture  fix  t&dr 
pramitun  for  a  cun?  of  the  niilJew  on  wheat,  Iwt  hue 
not  yet  heard  that  it  was  admitted.  I  don't  know  iri»- 
ther  I  ever  mentioned  to  you  a  machine  for  dibbling  or 
planting  wheat,  which  I  have  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion. I  have  also  a  veiT  material  improvement  on  the 
stocks  respecting  plougos  and  wheel-carriagea ;  but  of 
this  I  shall  Bay  nothing  till  I  have  brought  it  to  the  proof, 
which  I  hope  to  do  very  shortly;  when  you  shall  Dcim- 
mediately  informed  of  the  result,  whether  favourtble  ot 
not."  The  following  verses,  also,  which  he  sent  to  > 
friend  not  long  before  his  death,  will  show  at  Mice  the 
undiminished  amour  and  activity  of  his  mind,  and  tbe 
generous  and  philanthropic  motives  by  which  his  entlw- 
wasm  was  susUined  and  directed : — 

"  Since  even  Newton  owns  that  all  he  wrought 
Was  dne  to  industry  and  padent  thongbt. 
What  shall  reMnun  the  impulse  which  I  f^ 
To  fdnreid,  u  I  mn,  the  public  veal  ? 
By  his  exAm^\efii«a,ViVn«<!t."v^.. 
I  n  Bowcb  ol  teu.'ChL,  ftiKw^  i»*KBM»  wan 'ai!i\ 
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He  tried,  on  ventarous  wing,  the  loftiest  flight. 

An  eagle  soaring  to  the  fount  of  light ! 

I  cling  to  earth,  to  earth-bom  arts  confined, 

A  worm  of  science  of  the  humblest  kind. 

Our  powers,  though  wide  apart  as  earth  and  heaven, 

For  diflferent  purposes  alike  were  given  : 

Though  mine  the  arena  of  inglorious  fame, 

Where  pride  and  folly  would  the  strife  disdain, 

With  mind  unwearied  still  will  I  engage 

In  spite  of  fiuling  vigour  and  of  age, 

I     Nor  quit  the  combat  till  I  quit  the  stage ; 

,    Or,  if  in  idleness  my  life  shall  close. 
Let  well-earned  victory  justify  repose  1" 

The  disposition  of  this  excellent  man,  indeed,  natu- 
rally carried  him  throughout  his  life  to  promote,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
and  the  following  fact  is  perhaps  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded, as  illustrating  how  this  tendency  used  to  dis- 
play itself  in  other  parts  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  in  his 
zeal  for  mechanical  improvements.  While  he  hold  tlie 
lining  of  Goadly  Maxwood,  in  Leicestershire,    lie  ap- 

Elieu  himself  so  assiduously  to  the  study  of  medicine  that 
e  acquired  extensive  knowledge  and  eminent  skill  in 
that  science,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  to  his 
poorer  parishioners  with  great  success. 

Actuated  by  such  feelings  as  those  we  have  described. 
Dr.  Cartwright  was  as  free  as  any  man  who  ever  lived 
from  jealousy  or  illiberality  towards  other  inventors.  In 
fiict,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that,  had  he  not  carried 
his  frankness  and  want  of  suspicion,  as  well  as  his  indif- 
ference to  pecuniary  gains,  beyond  the  limits  of  worldly 
Erudence,  nis  ingenious  contrivances  would,  in  all  pro- 
ability,  have  been  productive  of  much  greater  benefit  to 
himself  than  they  ever  actually  were.  So  careless  was 
he  in  regard  to  retaininsr  in  his  own  possession  the  valu- 
able ideas  with  which  Ins  mind  was  continually  teeming, 
that  he  has  been  frequently  known  to  have  given  the 
most  important  assistance,  by  his  suggestions,  to  other 
persons  engaged  like  himself  m  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
afterwards  to  have  forgotten  the  circumstance  as  entirely 

k3 


tt  if  it  had  Mfw  impfmti.  Hiy^  so  oompleldy 
what  be  wai  mgfgaA  wovt  «fc  tito  looiiinit  oocnpj  lus 
mmd,  that  bA  luiugtiiiKi  Awgot  Ills  own  Invenlioiis,  and 
otber  productloQS,  of  SA  older  date,  even  wben  his  atteii- 
lioik  waa  particolariy  called  te  tlwm.  One  diqr  one  sf 
his  daughters  having  chanoed  to  rqieat  in  hb  pnsenoe 
some  lines  from  a  wwmentided  tbe  '  Prince  es  Peace,' 
whidi  afypeazed  in  nis  tohnne  ahraadj  wwntioBed,  heei- 
daimedy  to  her  sarpiise  and  aimisaaifnt,  '^  Twiaa  are 
beautiM  linesi  i^M ;  iHbere  did  yea  iMet  wiOi  thesB  r 
On  another  oocasioB,  bein*  sliovni  tibe  model  of  a  ma- 
chine, lie  OTsmtned^  ft  with  great  attentien,  and  at  bat 
observed,  that  the  inventor  most  have  been  a  man  of 
great  ingenuity,  and  that  he  faiauidf  shoold  fed  veiy 
proud  if  be  had  been  the  anther  of  the  contriva&ee;  nor 
oeold  be  be  bomediately  eonvineed  of  vrbat  waa  pmfed 
to  be  llMcase|  nsmely,  that  it  was  a  niacbine  of  bbowa. 
Dr.  Cartiifiij^  was  defrauded  of  the  pecnniaiT  pwte 
which  be  might  reasonably  haveeipecfeed  from  msgiest 
invention  of  the  power-loom  by  varioos  acddents,  and 
especially  by  the  burning  of  a  manufactory,  containing 
five  hundreaof  his  machines,  almost  immediately  after  it 
was  built.  It  may  also  be  added,  that,  after  he  had  de- 
monstrated the  practicability  of  weaving  by  machineiy, 
other  inventors  applied  themselves  to  the  devising  cf 
contrivances  for  that  purpose  slightly  different  from  his — 
a  comparatively  ea^  task,  even  where  the  new  inven- 
tion was  not  merely  a  disguised  infringement  of  lus 
patent,  while  in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  in  reafity 
nothing  more  than  such  an  infringement  it  was  yet  so 
protected  that  it  could  hardly  be  reached  and  put  down 
as  such.  On  these  and  other  accounts,  and  in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  Dr.  Cartwright's  carelessness  about  his 
own  interests,  the  power-loom  only  began,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  be  extensively  introduced  about  the  year  1801, 
the  very  year  in  which  his  patent  expired.  So  gene- 
ndly,  however,  was  it  felt  among  those  best  entitled  to 
express  an  opimon  on  V!ki<&  ^qJo^^rI  that  to  him  really  be- 
longed  the  merit  oi  xldemN^T^oKs^^^dDo^Sai^dbf^'l^  1006 
seyeral  merdi«ataMiATn«wii««*M«»^'^*«^^ 
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ighbourhood,  to  none  of  whom  he  was  personally  know  n, 
Id  a  meeting  to  consider  the  propnety  of  presenting 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  a  memorial  of  his  eminent 
lervices,  and  of  the  losses  he  had  sustained  through  the 
liracies  and  other  unfortunate  circumstances  to  which  wc 
lave  alluded.  In  consequence  of  this  and  other  appli- 
tttions  in  his  favour,  tlie  sum  of  10,000/.  was  soon  after 
granted  to  him  by  Parliament.  This  national  recogni> 
ion  of  his  claims  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  answer  to 
tome  attempts  that  have  been  occasionally  made  to  rob 
Or.  Cartwnght  of  the  credit  of  having  been  the  author 
if  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents  ever  made  to  the 
nanuiacturing  industry  of  his  country. 

As  a  man  of  education  and  literary  habits,  the  inventor 
>f  the  power-loom,  notwithstanding  his  deviation  from 
lis  original  track  of  thought  and  study  when  he  began 
x>  give  his  attention  to  mechanics,  may  yet  be  said  to 
lave  come  even  to  that  new  line  of  pursuit  with  certain 
icquired  advantages.  He  brought  with  him  at  least  a 
nind  awakened  to  some  knowledge  of  its  own  powers  by 
lie  general  cultivation  it  had  received,  and  not  undis- 
dpiined  by  its  accustomed  exercises  to  habits  of  specula- 
ion  and  inquiry.  The  individual  we  are  now  to  men- 
ion,  who  also  rose  to  eminence  in  what  may  be  called  a 
lepartment  of  mechanics,  was  in  these  respects  very  dif- 
ierently  ciix:umstanced. 

W11.UAM  Edwabds,  the  celebrated  Welsh  engineer, 
iras  bom  in  1719,  in  the  parish  of  Eglwysilan,  in  Gla- 
morganshire. He  lost  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer, 
irhen  he  was  only  two  years  old ;  but  his  mother  conti- 
aued  to  hold  the  farm,  and  was  in  this  manner  enabled 
to  bring  up  her  family,  consisting  of  two  other  sons  and 
I  daughter,  beside  William,  who  was  the  youngest.  Her 
)ther  sons,  indeed,  were  soon  old  enough  to  take  the 
2hief  part  of  her  charge  off  her  hands.  William,  in  the 
nean  time,  was  taught,  as  he  grew  up,  to  read  and  write 
li¥elsh ;  and  this  was  all  the  education  he  seems  to  have 
received.  When  about  the  age  of  fifteen  he  first  began 
:o  employ  himself  in  repairing  the  stone  fences  on  the 
^urm ;  and  in  this  humble  species  of  masonry  he  soon 


floqiilnd  vBCCMmoB  '0Z|mtMn«  Hno'  moBlleiit  woi^ 
iie  made,  and  the  dkpaixsli  witii  whiA  he  got  thnugfa  it, 
gt  last  attmctad  the  notice  of  tiie  ndgUboaring  ftmen; 
and  they  adTked  Ui  brothera  to  ke^  hka  at  thb  b» 
neas,  «id  to  let  him  emploj  hit  Aill,  when  wanted,  «i 
otiierianuias  weUastheirown.  After  tUa  he  was  fcr 
aome  tioM  constantly  engaged ;  and  he  regidarly  adM 
.  hbcanungatotheconimaastodEof  the  Anniy. 

Hidierto  the  only  sort  of  bdldng  he  had  imetised,  sr 
indeed  had  seen  practised,  was  merely  with  stones  with- 
ontmortsr.  But  at  length  it  hanpened  that  aome  mssoai 
came:  to  the  paririi  to  erect  e  died  for  shoeing  hones  Msr 
a  smith's  shop.  By  William  the  operations  of  dieM 
arehitoets  were  oonlemplatad  wift  the  fivelieat  tntemk* 
and  he  used  to  stand  by  tiiemftr  hours  while  ther  wore 
at  work,  taking  note  of  every  moMuwnt  they  madsi-  A 
CRcumstsnoe  tihet  at  once  stim  him  was,  tiiat  they  sKd  a 
difierent  description  of  hammer  from  what  he  bad  beea 
•ocustomed  to  employe  and,  peroeivii^  its  anperioii^y 
he  immediatel^r  got  one  of  the  same  kind  mnde  §at  hi» 
self.  With  this  ne  found  he  could  build  his  walls  both  a 
good  deal  fester  and  more  neatly  than  he  had  been  wont 
to  do.  But  it  was  not  long  alter  he  had,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  houses 
were  erected  that  he  undertook  to  build  one  himself. 
It  was  a  workshop  for  a  neighbour ;  and  he  perfbrmed 
his  task  in  such  a  manner  as  obtained  him  great  ap- 
plause. Very  soon  after  this  ho  was  employed  to  erc<;t 
a  mill,  by  which  he  still  forthor  increased  his  reputatkm 
as  an  able  and  ingenious  workman.  Mr.  Malkin,  to 
whose  work  on  the  Scenery,  &c.  of  South  Wales,  we 
are  indebted  for  these  particulars  of  Edwards's  early  life, 
as  well  as  for  the  materials  of  the  sequel  of  our  sketch, 
says,  that  it  was  while  building  this  mill  that  the  self- 
taught  architect  became  acquainted  with  the  principle  oi 
the  arch. 

After  this  achievement  Edwards  was  accounted  the 
best  wOTkmaxi  in  \W\.  \«x\.  q^  1\na  country ;  and,  being 
highly  esteemed  fox  \v\^  \iv\«s.^vj  %sA  *iA<S^  v^  Vm  en- 
gagements, 08  weVV  «&  ioT  ^a&  i^^>  \«i\sa^«^  xsasi^^ 
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lovment  in  his  line  of  a  common  builder,  as  he  could 
idertake.  In  his  twenty-seventh  year,  however,  he 
as  induced  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  a  much  more 
ifficult  and  important  character  than  anything  he  had 
itherto  attempted. 

Through  his  native  parish,  in  which  he  still  continued 
» reside,  flowed  the  river  called  the  TafT,  which,  fol- 
iwing  a  southward  course,  flows  at  last  into  the  estuary 
rthe  Severn.  It  was  proposed  to  throw  a  bridge  over 
lis  river  at  a  particular  spot  in  the  parish  of  Eglwysilan, 
here  it  crossed  the  line  of  an  intended  road ;  but  to 
lis  design  difficulties  of  a  somewhat  formidable  nature 
resented  themselves,  owing  both  to  the  great  breadth 
f  the  w^ater,  and  the  frequent  swellings  to  which  it  was 
abject.  Mountains  covered  with  wood  rose  to  a  con- 
idcnble  height  from  both  its  banks;  which  flrst  at- 
"acted  and  detained  every  approaching  cloud,  and  then 
mt  down  its  collected  discharge  in  torrents  into  the 
ver.  Edwards,  however,  undertook  the  task  of  con- 
Tucting  the  proposed  bridge,  though  it  was  the  first 
'ork  of  the  Icind  in  which  he  ever  had  engaged. 
Lccordingly,  in  the  year  1746,  he  set  to  work ;  and  in 
ue  time  completed  a  very  light  and  elegant  bridge  of 
ipee  arches,  which,  notwitHstanding  that  it  was  the 
'ork  of  both  an  entirely  self-taught  and  an  equally  untra- 
cUed  artist,  was  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  anything 
f  the  kind  in  Wales.  So  far  his  success  had  been  as 
erfect  as  could  have  been  desired.  But  his  undertaking^ 
ras  far  from  being  yet  finished.  He  had  both  through 
imself  and  his  friends  given  security  that  the  work 
bould  stand  for  seven  years;  and  for  two  years  and 
half  all  went  on  well.  There  then  occurred  a  flood 
f  extraordinary  magnitude ;  not  only  the  torrents  came 
own  from  the  mountains  in  their  accustomed  channels, 
ut  they  brought  along  with  them  trees  of  the  largest 
ize,  which  they  had  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  and  these, 
etained  as  they  floated  along  by  the  middle  piers  oi' 
be  new  bn<lge,  formed  a  dam  there,  the  waters  accu- 
rulated  behind  which  at  length  burst  from  their  con- 
ic}ment  and  swept  away  the  whole   structure.     This 
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naano  Ij^ht  mlsfortuno  in  *VLry  way  to  poor  Ednank; 
Uil  he  did  not  -.i<ipr  himself  to  be  disileartmicil  iff 
t  uiid  immidiately  proceeded  as  bis  contmct  bi 
Lii  1  to  <1q  to  the  erection  ot  another  brid^,  in 
rion  of  the  one  that  hud  been  destroyed.  Ue 
detenDined    honever    to  adopt  a  very  mafroilkent  iikt'i 

to  span  the  whole  widlh  of  the  nver  by  a  ^"^J  I 
arch  ai  tht.  uneismpled  ma^itude  of  one  liundred  mm\ 
forty  feet  from  pier  to  mer.  He  finished  the  en*-j 
tionof  this  stupendous  arch  in  1751,  and  had  only  to«ll'| 
tlic  parapels,  when  he  was  doomed  once  inor«  to  bebdk 
his  bridge  sink,  into  the  water  over  which  he  had  raiM#j 
tl,  the  extmnrdinary  weight  of  the  niasonry  havin§;  fom^ 
up  the  keystones,  and,  of  course,  at  once  depnvetj  !)■ 
arch  of  what  austuined  its  equipiHse.  Ueary  as  was  M 
second  dicappointnieut  t«  the  hopes  of  the  youDE'  «rcU- 
tf«t,  it  did  not  shake  hh  L-ouragu  any  more  than  tke 
former  had  done.  The  reconstruction  of  his  tnidge  Ik  • 
the  third  tinie  «-as  immediately  begun  with  unab«u4 ' 
spirit  and  confiiirncc.  Still  determined  (r>  adhere  to  his 
last  plan  of  a  single  arch,  he  had  how  tfaou§;ht  of  an  i»- 
geuious  contrivance  fur  diminishiDg  the  enoimoua  w«gb 
which  had  formerlv  forc«d  the  keystone  out  of  jta  plMe. 
Id  each  of  the  large  masses  of  masonry  caUea  Ihe 
haunches  of  the  luidgo,  being  the  parts  immedknly 
Above  the  two  extremities  of  the  arch,  he  opened  tbrae 
cylindrical  holes,  which  not  only  relieved  the  centid 
part  of  the  structure  from  all  over-]»etsura,  but  fteallj 
improved  its  general  appearance  in  point  of  li^tzMM 
and. elegance.  The  bridge  with  this  improvement  ww 
finished  in  175S,  having  occupied  the  an^lect  aboet 
nine  years  in  all ;  and  it  iias  stood  ever  .since. 

This  bridge  over  the  Taff~c(MBaiOBly  called  the  Km 
Bridge,  and  by  the  Welsh  Pwt  ]f  A«M~wm,  at  the 
tiae  of  its  erection,  the  largest  Mone  arch  known  to 
eaist  in  the  world.  Before  its  erection  the  lUalto  at 
Venice,  the  span  of  which  was  only  niuet;r-«>pl>t  ferti 
was  entitled,  as  !A.T.1i\(^Auit.  ^«muk«,  to  tlua  dirtinctide 
among  bridges  "i  wiesaiSiiAw*,*^  »i»  Wi\m3ii^  tfc» 
-ftmous  aqueduct-^irARft  ».^  KV«b»bv,ti««  'Uiten.,t» 
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flting  in  all  of  thirty-five  arches,  the  eighth  of  which  is 
ftther  more  than  a  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  width,  and 
pro  hundred  and  twenty-seyen  in  height.  The  bridge 
t  Alcantara  was  finished  in  1732.  Since  the  ero(;tioii 
f  the  bridge  over  the  Taff  several  other  stone  arches  of 
straordinary  dimensions  have  been  built  Iwth  in  our 
frn  country  and  in  France — such  for  instance  as  the 
▼e  composing  the  splendid  Pont  de  Neuilly  over  the 
leine  near  Paris,  the  span  of  each  of  which  is  a  hundred 
nd  twenty-eight  feet, — the  central  arch  of  the  bridge? 
twer  the  same  river  at  Mantes,  which  is  of  the  same  di- 
nensions — the  Island  Bridge,  as  it  is  called,  over  the 
lASBey  near  Dublin,  which  is  a  single  arch  of  a  hundred 
Old  six  feet  in  width — the  bridge  over  the  Tees  at 
97inBton,  in  Yorkshire,  which  is  also  a  single  arch  of  a 
lundred  and  eight  feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  which  was 
sailt  in  1762  by  John  Johnson,  a  common  mason,  at  a 
yost  of  only  five  hundred  ix)unds— and  the  nine  ellij)tical 
irches,  each  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  span,  fonninp: 
Ihe  magnificent  Waterloo  IJridge,  over  the  Thames  ut 
London.  But  no  one  of  these  great  works  rivals  in 
fespect  of  dimensions  the  arch  constructed  by  Edwards.* 
The  bridge  over  the  Taff,  we  may  add,  rises  to  tluj 
height  of  thirty-five  feet  above  the  water,  and  is  the 
segment  of  a  circle  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  fvvf  in 
diameter.  Buttressed  as  it  is  at  each  extremity  by  lofty 
mountains,  while  the  water  flows  in  full  tide  l)eneath  it, 
its  aspect,  as  it  is  seen  rising  into  the  air,  may  well  be 
conceived  to  be  particularly  striking  and  grand. 
•  This  bridge,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  wonder  to  this 
day,  spread  the  fame  of  Edwards  over  all  the  country. 
He  afterwards  built  many  other  bridges  in  South  Wales, 
several  of  which  consisted  also  of  single  arches  of  con- 
nderable  width,  although  in  no  case  approaching  to  that 

*  A  bridge,  however,  has  since  been  built  at  Chester, 
which  is  the  largest  single  arch  in  the  world,  being  200  feet 
span.  A  bridge  over  the  Severn,  built  about  fifteen  years 
ago  at  Gloucester,  is  150  feet  span;  and  the  arches  of  the 
New  London  Bridge,  completed  in  1831,  are  larger  than 
thatof  Ponty  Priod. 
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of  the  arch  over  the  Taff.  One  which  he  erected  over 
the  Tawy  near  Swansea,  had  a  span  of  eighty  feet — an- 
other at  Llandovery  in  Carmarthenshire  was  eighty-four 
feet  wide  —  and  a  third,  Wychbree  Bridge,  over  the 
Tawy,  was  of  the  width  of  ninety-five  feet.  All  the 
bridjj^es  which  Edwards  built  after  his  first  attempt  have 
their  arches  formed  of  segments  of  much  larger  circles 
than  he  ventured  to  try  in  that  case ;  and  the  roads  over 
them  are  consequently  much  flatter,  a  convenience  which 
amply  compensates  for  their  inferiority  in  point  of  im- 
posing appearance.  He  found  his  way  to  this  improve- 
ment entirely  by  his  own  experience  and  sagacity ;  as 
indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  done  to  all  the  knowledge 
he  possessed  in  his  art.  Even  his  principles  of  common 
masonry,  he  used  himself  to  declare,  he  had  learned 
chiefly  from  his  studies  among  the  ruins  of  an  old  Gothic 
castle  in  his  native  parish.  In  bridge-building  the 
three  objects  which  he  always  strove  to  attain  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  were,  first,  durability  ;  second//, 
freedom  for  the  passage  of  the  water  under  the  bridge ; 
and  lastly,  ease  of  traffic  over  it. 

In  commencing  architect  Edwards  did  not  abandon 
the  business  of  his  forefathers.  He  was  likewise  a 
farmer  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Nay,  such  was  his  un- 
wearied activity  that,  not  satisfied  with  his  week-day 
labours  in  these  two  capacities,  he  also  olHciated  on 
Sundays  as  pastor  to  an  Independent  congro^ation, 
having  been  regularly  ordained  to  that  office  when  he 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  holding  it  till  hL* 
death.  He  accepted  the  usual  salary  from  his  congre- 
gation, considermg  it  right  that  they  should  supi)ort 
their  minister ;  but,  instead  of  putting  the  money  into 
his  own  pocket,  he  returned  it  all,  and  often  miichinon*. 
in  chai'ity  to  the  poor.  He  always  preached  in  Welsh, 
although  early  in  life  he  had  also  made  himself  ac- 
cruainted  with  the  English  language,  having  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it  under  the  tuition  of  a 
blind  old  schoolmaster,  in  whose  house  he  once  lodire<l 
for  a  short  time  >n\v\\c  ^o\iv^  ^.oiwv^  ^wk  at  the  (»ounty 
town  of  Cardiff,    lie  U  ?»9ivi  \ft>a»N^  ^wsw  ^S^  \;\*>  s^- 
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teristic  assiduity  of  application  in  this  effort,  and  to 
e  made  a  correspondingly  rapid  progress. 
This  ingenious  and  worthy  man  aied  in  1789,  in  the 
entieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  family  of  six  child- 
,  of  whom  his  eldest  son  David  became  also  an  emi- 
it  architect  and  bridge-builder,  although  he  had  had 
other  instruction  in  his  profession  than  what  his  father 
I  given  him.     David's  eldest  son  is  also  said  to  have 
eritcd  the  genius  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather. 
The  mention  of  Edwards's  clerical  occupation  leads  us 
conclude  our  chapter  by  a  few  words  respecting  the 
onderfid  Robert  Walker,  as  he  is  still  called  in  the 
trict  of  the  country  where  he  resided,  who  was  curate 
Seathwaitc  in  Cumberland  during  the  greater  part  of 
t  century.     The  fullest  account  that  has  appeared  of 
r.  Walker  is  that  given,  in  the  notes  to  his  series  of 
mcts  entitled  *  The  River  Duddon,'  by  Mr.  Words- 
rth,   in  whose   poem   of  the  Excursion  the  worthy 
rg^man  is  also  noticed  with  the  commendations  due  to 
singular  virtues.      From  this  memoir  we  learn  that 
alker  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Seathwaite  in  1709  ; 
it,  being  of  delicate  constitution,  it  was  determined 
his  parents,  whose  youngest  child  he  was,  to  breed 
n  a  scholar ;  and  that  accordingly  he  was  taught  the 
imcnts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic   by  the 
trgyman  of  the  parish,  who  also  officiated  as  school- 
ister.     He  ai'terwards  contrived  to  acquire  a  know- 
Igc  of  the  classics ;   and,  becoming  in   this  manner 
aiified  for  taking  holy  orders,  was  ordained  and  ap- 
intcd  to  the  curacy  of  his  native  ])arish,  which  was  at 
is  time  (about  the  year  1735)  of  the  value  of  five 
unds  uerv  annum.     On  obtaining  possession  of  this 
ing  W  ali^r  married,  his  wife  bringing  him  what  ho 
lis  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  a  *'  fortune  "  of  forty 
unds.     We  must  refer  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  pages^ 
d  the  documents  which  will  be  found  printed  there,. 
r  a  detail  of  all  that  the  industry  and  economy  of  the 
rate  and  his  wife  contrived  to  accomplish  upon  these 
anty  resources.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  about  twenty 
tars  after  Walker's  entrance  upon  his  living  we  find  its 
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His  hospitality  to  his  parishioners  every  fiiunday  me 
Hterally  without  limitation ;  he  kept  a  plenttfol  taole  for 
all  who  chose  to  come.  Economical  as  he  was,  no  act 
of  his  life  was  chargeable  with  anything  in  the  least  de- 
gree savouring  of  avarice ;  on  the  contrary,  many  parts 
of  his  conduct  displayed  what  in  any  station  mmn  nave 

-  been  deemed  extraordinary  disinterestedness  and  gene- 
rosity. Finally,  at  his  death,  in  1802,  he  actually  left 
■behind  him  no  less  a  sum  than  two  thousand  pounds. 

There  is  in  all  this,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  remaiis, 
something  00  extraordinary  as  to  make  some  explanatory 
xletails  necessary.  These  we  shall  give  in  his  own 
wofds.  **  And  to  begin,"  says  he,  *^  with  his  indostry; 
eight  'hours  in  each  day,  during  ^e  days  in  the  week, 

•  and  half  of  Saturday,  except  when  the  labours  of  hoB- 
bandry  were  urgent,  he  was  occupied  in  teaching.  His 
seat  was  within  the  rails  •of  the  ahar ;  the  oommanioo- 
table  was  bis  deaV*^  and^  like  Shenrtone's  schoolmiatreff, 

'the  master  em^k>ye4  Vnraoi^  ^  ^fi&ft  v^jmning-wheel, 

irMle  the  chaowa  iit«»  t«\««te^^*^«tt  \«aw»\!^V» 
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ie.  Every  erening,  after  school-hours,  if  not  moro 
tKfitaUj  engaged,  he  continued  the  same  kind  of  la- 
mr,  ezohanging,  for  the  benefit  of  exercise,  the  small 
heel  at  which  he  had  sat,  for  the  large  one  on  which 
ool  is  spun,  the  spinner  stepping  to  and  iro.  Thus 
aa  the  wheel  constantly  in  readiness  to  prevent  the 
■rte  of  a  moment's  time.  Nor  was  his  industry  with 
le  pen,  when  occasion  called  for  it,  less  eager.  En- 
listed with  eztensiTe  management  of  public  and  priyate 
Burs,  he  acted  in  his  rustic  neighbournood  as  scnyener, 
riting  out  petitions,  deeds -of  conveyance,  wills,  cove- 
ints,  &c.,  vnth.  pecuniary  gain  to  himself,  and  to  the 
reat  benefit  of  his  employers.  These  labours,  at  all 
mes  considerable,  at  one  period  of  the  year,  viz.,  be- 
reen  Christmas  and  Canalemas,  when  mcmey  trans- 
iTtioiis  are  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country,  were  often 
I  intense,  that  he  passed  great  part  of  the  night,  and 
anetimes  whole  nights,  at  his  desk.  His  garden,  also, 
as  tilled  by  his  own  hand ;  he  had  a  right  of  pasturage 
3on  the -mountains  for  a  few  sheep  and  a  couple  of  cows, 
bich  required  his  attendance ;  with  this  pastoral  occu- 
ation  he  joined  the  labours  of  husbandry  upon  a  small 
•ale,  renting  two  or  three  acres  in  addition  to  his  own 
iss  than  one  acre  of  glebe ;  and  the  humblest  drudgery 
hich  the  cultivation  of  these  fields  required  was  per- 
irmed  by  himself.  He  also  assisted  bis  neighbours  in 
a3nnaking  and  shearing  their  flocks,  and  in  the  perform- 
aoe  of  tfajs  latter  service  he  was  eminently  dexterous. 
*hey,  in  their  turn,  complimented  him  with  the  iM^sent 
r  a  haycock,  or  a  fleece ;  less  as  a  recompense  tor  this 
articuiar  service  than  as  a  general  acknowledgment. 
*he  Sabbath  was  in  a  strict  sense  kept  holy ;  the  Sunday 
renings  being  devoted  to  reading  the  Scripture  and 
indly  prayer.  The  principal  festivals  appointed  by  the 
Jhorch  were  also  duly  observed ;  but  through  every 
ther  day  in  the  week,  through  every  week  in  the  year, 
6  was  incessantly  occupied  in  works  of  hand  or  mind  ; 
ot  allowing  a  moment  for  recreation,  except  upon  a 
atmday  anemoon,  when  he  indulged  himself  with  a 
ewipaper,  or  aometimes  with  a  magazine.    The  fruga- 
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IHj  and  tempenaoe  tMtiBAtA  in  Us  ltmm''-im»  m 
•ibnirable  m  die  imfautiy.  Noddnff  to  wUrii  d»iHi 
ofloxniyccNikibegiiviiinMtlMcekMywii;  inflNildMr 
part  of  his  life,  indeed;  wbeii  te»  ]MMi*bc»n  1k^ 
alraoft.  genend  use',  it  ww-proiided  Ibr  yktun^  ndte 
sack  of  his  own  haSlj  is  rataned  oooMMMUy  to  Us 
Toof ,  tad  had  been  aoenstoned  to  tidi  f cfkuihiuwt  As- 
where ;  bat  neither  he  noir  Ins  wife  ever  partook  «f  it 
The  raiment  worn  bf  hnhmafy  was  comely  and  dM|il» 
but  as  sunple  as  their  diet :  An  hoawapim  nataridhiMn 
made  up  into  apparel  hj  their  own  hmla.  At  lbs  ties 
of  the  decease  of  this  thrifty  psir,  their  eottsge  cm- 
tsined  a hoge  store  c£  webs mwotJIen  and  Knen  elodb« 
wovoi  from  thread  of  theur  own  Mwhsiing.  And  It  u 
remaricable  that,  tlie  pew-  in  the  diapd  m  iHdch  the 
fiunily  used  to  sit  renuaned  a  few  years  ago  niatli  fisei 
with  wodllen  doth,  spun  by  tiie  pMtor'a  own  hsML  '  It 
is  the  only  pew  in  tne  ofaapel  sodistia|^idBlied;':aai  I 
know  of  no  other  instance  of  •  his  eoofonnitf  to  tfMdriU 
cate  aoeoDunodations  of  modem  tiomes.  Tnefbelsfthe 
house,  like  that  of  their  neighboarB,  consisted  of  pat* 
procured  from  the  mosses  l^  their  own  labour.  Tie 
lights  by  which,  in  the  winter  evenings,  their  work  ww 
performed,  were  of  their  own  manufacture,  such  as  still 
continue  to  be  used  in  these  cottages ;  they  are  made  of 
the  pith  of  rushes  dipped  in  fat.  W7tite  candles,  as 
tallow  candles  are  here  called,  were  reserved  to  honour 
the  Christmas  festivals,  and  were  p>erhaps  produced  upon 
no  other  occasions.  Once  a  month,  during  the  propfr 
season,  a  sheep  was  drawn  from  their  small  mountun 
flock,  and  killed  for  the  use  of  the  family  ;  and  a  cow, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  was  salted  and  dried  for 
winter  provision ;  the  hide  was  tanned  to  furnish  them 
with  shoes.  By  these  various  resources  this  venerable 
clergyman  reared  a  numerous  family ;  not  only  preserv- 
ing them,  as  he  aflectingly  says,  *'  from  wanting  the 
necessaries  of  life,"  but  affording  them  an  unstinted  eds- 
cation,  and  the  means  of  raising  themselves  in  society. 

AH  this,  it'  not  a  lesson  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
h  at  least  a  strikvng  exwoi^^  ^l  ^W  assiduity  and  per- 
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erance  lYill  do  in  any  pursuit,  as  well  as  highly  in- 
active with  regard  to  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
ts  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  literary  or  scientific 
dents,  the  art,  namely,  of  husbanding  time  and  em- 
»ying  it  to  the  best  advantage.  But  with  all  his  in- 
stry  of  another  description,  Mr.  Walker  did  not  find 
impossible  to  nourish  and  exercise  also  his  mental 
lYers.  *^  It  might  have  been  concluded,''  his  bio- 
ipher  proceeds,  ^*  that  no  one  could  thus,  as  it  were, 
re  converted  his  body  into  a  machine  of  industry  for 
i  humblest  uses,  and  kept  his  thoughts  so  frequently 
at  upon  secular  concerns,  without  grievous  injury  to 
)  more  precious  parts  of  his  nature.  How  could  the 
wers  of  intellect  thrive,  or  its  graces  be  displayed,  in 
3  midst  of  circumstances  apparently  so  unfavourable, 
d  when  to  the  direct  cultivation  of  the  mind  so  small 
K>rtion  of  time  was  allotted  ?  But,  in  this  extraordi- 
ry  man,  things  in  their  nature  adverse  were  recon- 
ed;  his  conversation  was  remarkable,  not  only  for 
ing  chaste  and  pure,  but  for  the  degree  in  which  it 
a  fervent  and  eloquent ;  his  written  style  was  correct, 
aple,  and  animated.  Nor  did  his  affections  sufier 
>re  than  his  intellect ;  he  was  tenderly  alive  to  all  the 
ties  of  his  pastoral  office ;  the  poor  and  needy  *  he 
ver  sent  empty  away ;'  the  stranger  was  fed  and  re- 
!shed  in  passing  that  unfrequented  vale ;  the  sick 
*re  visited ;  and  the  feelings  of  humanity  found  fm*ther 
ercise  among  the  distresses  and  embarrassments  in  the 
>rldly  estate  of  his  neighbours,  with  which  his  talents 
r  business  made  him  acquainted ;  and  the  disinterest- 
ness,  impartiality,  and  uprightness  which  he  main- 
med  in  the  management  of  all  afiairs  confided  to  him 
ire  virtues  seldom  separated  in  his  own  conscience 
>m  religious  obligations.     Nor  could  such  conduct  fail 

remind  those  who  witnessed  it  of  a  spirit  nobler  than 
w  or  custom ;  they  felt  convictions  which,  but  for  such 
tercourse,  could  not  have  been  ailbrded,  that,  as  in  the 
actice  of  their  pastor  there  was  no  guile,  so  in  his 
ith  there  was  nothing  hollow ;  and  we  are  warranted 

believing  that,  upon  these  occasions,  selfishness,  ob- 
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stinaey,  and  disoord  would  often  givo  way  before  the 
bretitliingB  of  his  good  will  antl  stuotly  inle^ritj.  It 
may  be  pn?giiincd  abo,  while  his  humble  cDnon^:s)io<i 
were  listening  to  the  moral  precejtls  whith  he  deliteiwl 
from  the  putpit,  and  to  the  Ohristisn  cifaarW.tiouB,  that 
they  Bbould  lo«e  their  neighboar  as  thomselves,  and  do 
as  they  would  be  done  nnto,  that  peculiar  efficacy  wu 
given  to  the  preacher's  labours,  by  recollections  in  the 
minds  of  ha  eon^T^gation.  that  they  wejc  enlled  upon  Iti 
do  no  more  than  his  own  actions  were  daity  setting  lip- 
ihre  their  eyes," 

What  may  be  deemed  oot  of  character,  we  may  menlf 
add,  in  aome  of  the  ooeupationi  in  which  this  oiccUenl 
clergyman  was  wont  lo  employ  hioiBelf  ought  la  be 
judged  of  with  a  reforeoce  both  to  the  timeis  in  v/iaA 
he  wa^  t>om  and  grew  up,  and  to  the  simple  and  sequn- 
tered  [>OTiulalion  among  whom  it  was  his  lot  to  pa*  ltt» 
life.  "  Had  he  lived,"  Bays  Mr.  Wordsworth  jindj, 
"at  a  later  period,  the  pnndple  of  duty  would  lii« 
produced  application  as  nnremitting;  the  same  loaff 
of  character  would  have  been  di^ilayed.  though  innwy 
instances  with  widely  different  effects." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Faraoit  of  Knowledge  by  TrayeUers.x-Iithgow ;  Walking  Stewart ; 
Athenian  Stoart  j  Niebahr ;  Ledyaid ;  Belnmi. — Gonelaaion. 

tooKS,  immense  as  their  value  really  is,  are  over-rated 
'hen  it  is  supposed  that  they  may  be  made  to  teach  us 
verything.  Many  of  the  items-  which  constitute  the 
lafis  of  human  knowledge  have  not  yet  found  their  way 
ito  boolcs,  but  renuun  still  loose  and  ungathered  among 
le  habits  and  daily  transactions  of  society,  or  of  some 
articular  portion  of  it,  from  intercourse  with  which  they 
re  much  more  easily  and  perfectly  learned  than  they 
Mild  be  from  books,  were  they  actually  to  be  there 
Miorded.  But  much  of  what  meets  us  in  our  direct 
itercourse  with  the  world,  and  supplies  us  with  the 
jchest  sources  of  reflection  and  speculation,  does  not 
imit  of  being  transferred  to  books  at  all.  Indeed  what 
lould  any  one  of  us  know  of  that  country,  or  portion 
f  society,  with  which  we  happen  to  be  most  familiar,  if 
U  our  knowledge  of  it  consisted  merely  either  of  what 
as  been,  or  of  what  could  be,  set  down  about  it  in 
ooks  ?  What  mere  description,  even  the  most  minute 
ad  faithful,  ever  placed  before  any  man  an  exact  repre- 
sntation  even  of  a  scene  in  the  world  of  inanimate  na- 
ire  ?  The  copy,  it  is  true,  simply  by  virtue  of  its 
eing  a  copy,  may  have  charms  which  the  reality  wants ; 
ut  that  IS  not  the  question.  The  one  is  something 
ntirely  ^{^r6?t/from  tne  other,  and  produces  a  diflcrent 
npression  upon  the  mind.  Much  more  must  this  be 
tie  case  when  the  subject  of  the  description  is  some- 
hing  that,  from  the  more  various,  complicated,  and 
hifdng  nature  of  its  relations  and  lineaments,  and  from 
ouch  of  its  character  not  showing  itself  to  the  eye  at 
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sU,  slill  less  uliDita  of  bcinj^  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a 
iiit^ture.  The  moral  condition,  indeed,  of  a  countiy  and 
Its  inhabitants  L*  ciiiistitutcd  by  so  multifarious  a  con- 
course of  circumstances,  that  their  number  and  diversitj 
alnno  wotdd  preclude  them  irom  being  adequately  n 
pre^nled  in  their  working  and  etiect  by  any  descriptdoi 
To  be  fell  and  understo<>d  in  their  jisd  power  and  coit 
tlined  a§rcDey,  Ihey  must  be  seen  and  experienced.  I 
p:eneral  judgment  with  regsrd  to  the  matter  may  an- 
iloubtedly  be  foTmed  from  the  reports  of  other? ;  nd 
from  such  reports  also,  filled  uji  and  coloured  by  ih" 
mind  of  the  reader  or  bearer,  a  sufficiently  virid  pictute  | 
of  EonietMn^  having  a  certuin  resemblance  to  the  origi-  i 
Bul  may  be  drawn ;  but  the  real  features  of  that  ori^nal 
arc  nevertheless  sure  to  be  in  a  thousand  respects  mis- 
conceived.  Ucnce  with  regard  to  cerlnin  aubjecta,  nnd 
these  neither  tile  least  interesting  nor  the  least  iniiMrl- 
ant  io  be  known,  travelling  becomoa  a  means  of  aequiring 
knowledge,  ibr  which  in  fact  there  ia  no  aubetitute. 
Crowded,  too,  as  ia  this  path  of  enterprise  wilh  aomatiy 
'both  of  t^  hazards  end  the  opportnniciea  tnoat  alluting 
to  a  warm  imagination,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  thsl 
it  .should  always  have  hud  a  peculiar  <  hanii  tor  actiii 
and  advcntumiu'J  spirits,  and  that  in  no  ulhrr  jiursiiit 
whatever  should  greater  toils,  privations,  and  dinars 
have  been  encountered  and  overcome. 

In  the  small  space  that  now  remains  to  ua  wecmnot 
attempt  to  enumerate  manv  names  from  the  long  cata- 
logue of  celebrated  travellers;    but  our  work  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  reference  to  a  few  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  those  examples  which  recent  times  have 
afforded  of  t^is  species  of  devotion  in  the   pursuit  of 
knowledge.     There  is   no  other,  as  we    have  joat  re- 
marked, which  has  sustained  men  in  the  endntanee  of 
more  severe  and  prolonged  sullcnngs,  or  more  frequently 
tempted  them  to  peril  everything,  even  life  ilself,  in  die 
effort  to  attain  their  object, 
t         Some  have  performed  journeys  of  wonderful  extent     I 
f  and  difficulty  on  foot.     Of  this  class  U  WnUAM  Lm-     | 
r   flow,  who  was  bom  m  '&GcA!i»ud.  aboot  the  md  of  tk« 
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th  century.     This  person,  in  a  history  of  his  ad- 

!8,  which  he  published  in  1614,  and  which  has 

lore  than  once  reprinted,  computes   the  extent 

pedestrian  wandcnngs  over  various  countries  in 

I,  Asia,  and  Africa,  at  no  less  than  thirty-six 

id  miles.     He  underwent  many  hardships  in  the 

of  his  peregrinations ;  but  the  worst  misfortune 

befel  him  was  what  he  sufiered    on  his  return 

when  he  was  seized  at  Malaga,  in  Spain,  by  the 

tion,  and  subjected  both  to  the  ordinary  ana  tho 

tiinary  torture.     So  dreadfully  was  he  disabled 

injuries  he  received  on  this  occasion,  that  after 

;hed  England,  and  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 

his  appearance  at  Court  to  present  his  book  to 

I.,  he  had  to  be  carried  thither  on  a  litter,  his 

md  emaciated  frame  exciting  the  astonishment  of 

ko  saw  him.      Lithgow,  who  afterwards   reco- 

his  health,  died  in  1640.     The  late  Mr.  Jonir 

.BT,  commonly  Called  Walking  Stewart,  affords  us 

r  instance  which  deserves  to  be  commemorated 

this  head.     Mr.  Stewart  had  only  recently  gone 

Madras  as  a  writer  in  the  service  of  the  East 

Company,  when,  in  the  year  1766,  he  formed  the 

rdinuy  resolution  of  leaving  the  Presidency,  and 

:  out  to  travel  on  foot  over  the  world.     The  first 

ivhich  he  did,  in  pursuance  of  this  determination, 

write  a  letter  to  the  Directors,  in  which  he  told 

-.hat  he  '^  was  bom  for  higher  pursuits  than  to  be 

er  of  invoices  and  bills  ot  lading  to  a  company  of 

«,  haberdashers,  and  cheesemongers."     This  he- 

pistle,  which  doubtless   not  a   little  amused   the 

18  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  is  said  to  be  still  pre- 

among  the  records  of  the  Company.     Its  spirited 

•  lost  very  little  time,  after  despatching  it,  m  pro- 

ig  to  execute  his  project.     He  first  directed  his 

!  to  Delhi ;    and  he  subsequently  visited  in  the 

manner  almost  every  other  part  of  the  Indian 

lula,  and  even  extended  his  excursions  to  Persia, 

Tossing  the  Red  Sea,  traversed  a  considerable  por- 

if  the  opposite  continent  of  Africa.     Finally^  he 
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detennincd  to  make  out  the  joornej  to  Europe  01 
■wliith  he  ac-tually  accomplished,  arriving  at  length  in 
ailety  at  jMarscilles,  niter  surmounting'  a  long  91 
of  diffieullies  by  the  most  uiiCDnc|U(*r«ble  peree 
He  then  made  a  tour  through  Spuin,  and  aftcrwvdi 
wallced  across  France  to  hia  native  coimtr;.  But  he  had 
not  cvme  home,  even  alter  all  this  exertion,  to  repoae 
from  hia  toils.  He  Eoon  after  set  out  on  a  pedestmn 
perambulation  over  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelanii; 
and,  that  finished,  he  proceeded  to  the  New  World, 
aod  walked  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  Stales. 
Such  performances  wUl  be  acknowledged  to  hare  am^dr 
earaeu  for  their  author  the  epithet  by  which  he  was 
dislinEuished. 

Waking  Stewart  must  not  be  eonfoimded  with  Mr. 
James  Stuabt,  cummonlv  colled  Athenian  Stuarl.  tivm 
his  splendid  work  entitled  '  The  Antiquities  of  Atinu.' 
who,  it  GO  happens,  is  also  fBuooa  for  his  traveb,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  which  was  performed  on  foot.  Indeed, 
Stuart's  life  is  altogether  a  fine  instance  of  deiotioD  to 
the  pursiut  of  knowledge.  He  was  bom  in  London  in 
1713,  and  by  the  early  death  of  bis  father  was  left, 
while  yet  a  boy,  to  support  liia  mother  and  her  three 
younger  children,  by  the  ejsertise  of  his  almost  unin- 
structed  talents  in  the  humble  occupation  of  paintins: 
fans.  While  sustaining  this  heavy  charge,  he  found 
time  to  study,  almost  without  assistance,  not  only  the 
higher  departments  of  the  art  of  drawing,  but  anaimn;, 
poometry,  and  other  branches  of  scicrici!.  tlic  knowicdge 
of  which  he  deemed  essential  to  bis  prolessional  [M«frcN 
as  a  dratUman  and  painter.  He  even  taught  himidf 
Latin,  excited  by  a  dedre  to  understand  the  inscriplHio* 
in  that  laiwuage  which  housed  to  see  under  engraving*; 
and  he  alterwards  proceeded  to  the  study  of  Gireek. 
But  the  knowledge  he  found  in  books  waa  insufficient  lt> 

(satisfy  him ;  he  could  take  no  rest  until  be  had  Men 
with  Ms  own  eyes  those  lands  of  Italy  and  Greece  rf 
which  he  had  read  so  much.  He  therefcM«  made  ftv 
jparatioiu  for  travel;  and  let  it  be  recorded  to  bis  twsar 
ibat  the  first  tlung  he  dj&  vu  ^a  «Mit  biniMlf  tn  obtor 
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or  his  sister  and  his  two  younger  brothers, 
ough  humble,  might  enable  them  to  support 
and  their  mother  during  his  absence.     An 

also  told  of  him  which  places  in  a  striking 
w  the  resolute  enthusiasm  with  which  he  set 
enterprise.    He  had  a  dangerous  wen  on  his 

a  surgeon  whom  he  consulted  advised  him 
IT  to  get  removed  before  commencing  his 
s  the  least  hazardous  mode  of  treatment,  it 
uune  time  proposed  to  submit  it  to  a  course 
applications  which  would  occupy  a  consider- 

Stuart  himself,  however,  immediately  asked 
ion  could  not  be  attempted.  On  being  in- 
reply,  that  it  certainly  might,  but  that  it 
ittended  with  some  danger,  he  reflected  a 
d  then  placing  lumself  on  a  chair,  requested 

to  proceed  immediately  to  apply  the  knife ; 
le,  **  shall  not  stir."  The  operation,  fortu- 
performed  with  perfect  success.  Stuart  then 
foot,  and  in  this  manner  accomplished  the 
Rome.  He  had  little  or  no  money  in  his 
t  he  supported  himself  on  his  way  by  the 
hich  he  executed  and  sold.     While  at  Rome 

acquainted  with  Mr.  Revett,  the  architect, 
he  afterwards  proceeded  to  Greece.  It  was 
sidence  of  some  years  in  that  country,  that 
1  the  materials  for  his  great  work,  already 
which  was  published  in  1762,  and  imme- 
Kiuced  its  author  both  to  fame  and  to  abun- 
3rative  employment  in  the  new  profession  of 
t,  which  he  had  resolved  to  embrace.  He 
irds  appointed  surveyor  of  Greenwich  Hos* 
}ccame  a  Fellow  of  the  Rovid  and  of  the 

Societies.     Mr.  Stuart  died  m  1788. 
ie  greatest  travellers  of  whom  modem  times 

boast  is  the  celebrated  Cabsten  Niebuhb  ; 
y  history  is  also  interesting,  as  exhibiting  a 

pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  face  of  con- 
Sunilties,  and  with  nothing  to  urge  him  for- 
t  his  own  desire  of  intellectual  improvement. 

\.1 
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OOf  lAyect  were  to  enumerate  the  iinporlaat  BcccHioiu 
wlueli  have  been  mule  both  to  gEOi^phy  and  the  other 
M^Mices  by  perBOtia  who  have  devoted  their  lives  totn- 
TBlling,  there  are  many  other  enitnent  muoea  also  vbkb 
■hiMild  QDt  be  amitted.  But  at  present  we  mast  eeltct 
our  Dolicea  with  reference,  not  ao  much  to  the  iMnhJTe 
diMOveries  which  the  traveller  may  have  made, 
■{■uil  of  enterprbe  he  hag  disptnyiid,  and  the  < 
Dpif  sacrifices  to  which  he  has  subnutted  for  the  sake  of 
hitobject.  Estimated  bj  this  ci-iterion,  there  ia  periiajM 
no  nune  thut  ought  in  this  deiiartmeiit  of  «iertioii  to  be 
plaotd  before  Uiat  of  John  Lediabh.  Ledyard  wm 
bona  in  the  year  1751,  in  Connecticut,  in  North  Aine- 
ncBi  His  fatlier,  nho  was  the  captain  of  a  veuel  em- 
fiajed  iu  the  West  India  trade,  died  at  the  eariy  ap  of 
thii^-Sve,  leaving  his  widow,  with  John  and  ihiM 
yMmgcr  children,  almost  destitute  of  any  means  of  iDp- 
port.  Soma  time  after  this,  Mn.  Letfysrd  nanM 
ajjwn,  on  which  th«  subject  of  our  Dolice  w«nt  ta  fo* 
with  his  giaodfather,  who  took  upen  '■iffwlf  the  tkngt 
of  educating  and  providing  fm  bim.  The  atnnn  mi 
sbiMng  history  of  his  youth  we  can  only  iketdk  Mf 
rapidly.  After  having  been  k^  for  aome  tinw  at  a 
giamniar-school  in  the  town  of  Hartford,  whoe  he  ae- 
quired  some  acquaintance  with  the  I'ltffMfil  Ciii>|lw.  he 
was  sent  to  a  lawyer's  o£oe.  Here  he  remaii^  on^  a 
tew  months,  when,  findii^  law  not  at  all  ta  hit  iMte,  ha 
abandoned  tlie  study.  He  was  now  nineteen ;  ni  he 
seems  to  have  passed  a  year  or  two  more  of  bm  lifa  M 
doing  notliing.  At  last,  in  the  b^inning  of  dw  year 
1772,  he  determined  to  enter  himseU  a  abdtmA  «t  a  eol- 
lege  which  had  been  recently  eataUiaii 
New  Hampshire,  for  the  education  erf 
employed  m  converting  the  Iwtiaiw.  ^u  ouv 
tim  new  punmt,  tbe  pnndnal  part  of  lua 
constated  of  a  co\\ee&»i  (A  amM  u^  mm 
betook  with  Urn  WOw  cii&«^te  ^ak^ 
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I  dnlging  lus  taite  for  theatrical  amusemonts,  of  which  he 
Juttlfome  time  before  become  passionately  fond.  After 
persevering  in  his  studies  for  four  months,  he  one  day, 
tired  of  the  quiet  life  he  had  been  leading,  left  the  col- 
lege, without  leave  or  notice  of  his  intention,  and  bent 
Jna  steps  to  the  woods,  where  he  wandered  about  with 
tiie  Inaians  for  about  three  months  and  a  half.  He  then 
retumed  to  college ;  but  after  a  residence  of  three  or 
four  months  longer,  he  again  made  his  escape,  this  time 
.embarking  in  a  canoe  which,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
4if  his  felk>w-students,  he  had  hollowed  out  of  a  large 
tree,  with  ihe  intention  of  descending  the  Connecticut 
to  Hartford.  The  distance  was  not  less  than  a  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  and  there  were  dangerous  falls  and 
xiqpids  in  many  parts  of  the  river ;  but  the  intrepid  navi- 
g^DT  accompusned  his  voyage  without  any  accident, 
lildioagh,  on  one  occasion,  while  he  lay  at  his  length  in 
his  barii,  wrapped  up  in  his  bear-skin,  and  absorbed  in 
the  perusal,  it  is  uncertain  whether  of  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment or  his  Ovid,  the  only  two  books  he  had  taken  with 
Idm,  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  sucked  down  a 
formidable  precipice.  His  missionary  zeal  having  com- 
pletely evaporated,  his  views  were  now  turned  to  the 
regular  mimstry ;  but,  although  he  began  the  prescribed 
preliminary  studies,  his  impatience  to  be  actually  engaged 
m  preaching  would  not  allow  him  to  proceed  in  this 
course,  and  he  everted  himself,  with  his  characteristic 
spirit  and  energy,  to  carve  out,  if  possible,  a  shorter 
road  to  his  object.  But  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
▼eiy  interesting  memoirs  of  his  life  and  travels,  pub- 
lished by  his  countryman  Mr.  Sparks,  for  a  detful  oi  his 
various  adventures  in  this  pursuit.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  reverend  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  applied  for  immediate  ordination  to  accede  to 
his  request.  This  determined  him  to  bid  a  final  adieu 
to  theology ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks  after,  he  entered  him- 
self as  a  common  sailor  on  board  a  trading  vessel  bound 
to  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  now  for  the  first  time 
in  a  line  of  life  suited  to  his  restless  and  daring  character 
of  mind ;  but  still,  not  quite  satisfied,  he  took  an  oppor- 
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tunity,  while  the  ship  was  Iving  at  Gibraltar,  of  leavine 
it,  and  cnlistinf?  as  a  solJier.      But  bv  the  exertions 
of  the  captain,  who   was  his  friend,   his  release  was 
obtained  from  this  new  en)zagenient;rand  he  returned  to 
the  vessel,  and  completed  his  voyage  baick  to  America, 
lie  hud  no  intention,  however,  of  remaining  at  home. 
In  a  h'ttcr  which  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  from 
Gibraltar  he  harl  sud,  **  I  allot  to  myself  a  seven  years' 
ramble  more,  although  the  pest  has  long  since  wasted 
the  means  I  possessed ;"  and,  in  conformity  with  tlus 
resolution,  he  next  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  EngUnd,  en- 
tering himself  again  as  a  common  sailor  on  board  a  vessel 
IxMind  for  Plymouth.     From  Plymouth  he  begged  his 
way  to  London,  where  he  expected  to  find  some  reb- 
tions ;  but,  beinsr  unsuccessful  in  a  short  search  he  made 
after  them,  he  addressed  himself  to  Captain  Cook,  who 
was  then  (in  1776)  setting  out  on  his  third  and  last  voy- 
a^,  and  was  by  him  engaged  to  accompany  the  expe- 
dition in  the  capacity  of  a  corporal  of  marines,    lie  was 
now  at  last  embarked  in  good  earnest  on  such  a  ramble 
as  he  had  long  been  desirous  of,  and  had  a  chance  of 
seeing  something  of  the  world. 

In  the  course;  of  his  voyajre,  Ledyard  distinsruishwi 
himself*  on  various  wcasions  by  liis  activity,  courage,  ami 
f^pirit  of  adventure.  At  the  island  of  Onula^ka,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  he  was  selecteil  by  C<M»k 
to  jro  alone  on  an  r;xp<»(iition  into  the  interior  in  que«t  ot* 
a  Kuronean  .S(ittlement  wliirrh  then;  was  n,»ason  to  lK»lii'V« 
<^xist,e(l  there;  and  this  hazardous  commission  he  exp- 
ciitr-d  with  great  a})ility  and  p<.*rfect  success,  liavinj:, 
alter  a  journey  of  two  days,  arrived  amon^  a  small  colony 
<>i'  Russians,  three  of  whom  he  brought  back  with  him 
to  t\u',  shij).  At  Owhyhee  his  enterprising  disiK»«5itinn 
prompted  him,  accompanied  by  two  otlH?r  jXTSons  Ix*- 
ionjring  to  the  expedition,  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  the 
^M^icbratr-d  volfanic  mountain  called  Mf/una  Rwt,  which 
has  bec'n  computed  to  be  about  eighteen  thmisand  feet 
hi«rh.  After  fwrsevering,  however,  for  two  <lays,  the 
l)iir\y  found  themselves  oblig<;d  to  return  without 'havintf 
rcuchvd  the  ^4U^lu\\l.     TVua  wwiwutain   has  since  \mn\ 
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Mcended  by  Lord  Byron  and  several  of  his  officers,  when 
be  GaiTied  home  the  bodies  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
4he  Sandwich  Islands  in  his  majesty's  ship  Blonde,  in 
18SK4-6.*  Ledyard  also  headed  the  party  of  marines 
who  were  with  Captain  Cook  when  he  was  killed  at  this 
kbmd.  Ho  continued  for  two  years  longer  in  the  navy 
after  returning  from  his  voyage  round  the  world ;  and 
tkm,  having  found  himself  in  December,  1782,  in  a 
num-of-war  stationed  near  New  York,  he  considered  it 
hit  duty  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  leaving  the  ser- 
noe  of  a  country  with  which  hb  own  was  now  engaged 
in  hostilities.  He  made  his  escape,  accordingly,  from 
the  ship,  and  returned  for  a  short  time  to  his  native  vil- 
1m(6,  from  which  he  aftemvards  transferred  himself  to 
mitford.  During  four  months  which  he  spent  here  he 
employed  himself  in  writing  an  account  of  his  adven- 
tures while  on  board  Cook's  ship,  which  was  published. 
Like  everything  that  Ledyard  wrote,  this  work,  without 
much  polish  of  diction,  abounds  in  the  traces  of  a  vigo- 
rouB  mmd,  accustomed  to  suffer  no  opportunity  to  pass 
unimproved  of  storing  itself  with  materials  for  reflection. 
After  seeing  his  book  through  the  press,  his  old  desire 
of  Toamine,  only  made  more  restless  and  impatient  by 
the  partial  gratification  it  had  already  enjoyed,  roused 
him  again  to  new  schemes  and  new  labours. 

His  first  project  was  a  trading  voyage  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  his  native  continent ;  and  he  expended 
much  time  and  exertion  in  vain  endeavours  to  induce 
some  of  his  mercantile  countrymen  to  entrust  him  with 
the  conduct  of  such  an  enterprise.  He  then  resolved  to 
repair  to  Europe,  in  hopes  of  better  success  in  that 

Quarter;  and  taking  ship  accordingly,  he  arrived  at 
!adiz  in  August,  1784.  From  hence  he  soon  after 
sailed  for  Brest,  and  proceeded  afterwards  to  L'Orient, 
where  he  intended  to  announce  his  plan.  At  first  the 
parties  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters  seemed  to  enter 
into  his  views  as  warmly  as  he  could  desire ;  and  a  ne- 
gotiation was  nearly  concluded  for  securing  his  services 
to  conduct  the  proposed  adventure.  After  being  amused, 
♦  See  Voyage,  pp.  1C9— 191. 
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however,  for  nearly  a  yoar  by  the  exmctatioDs  thu* 
■ciwd,  hp  was  dooiiiod  to  be  again  tfiaappoinled :  r 
ubBtuijes,  of  a  nuture  not  well  ascertained,  si iddeoly 
seated  ihemselves,  and  the  scheme  wits  alnnduned. 
this  liedyard  ^oceeded  to  Pans,  where  he  made  bimMlf 
known  to  the  Anu'rican  minister,  Mr.  Jefttreon,  wbn 
pLVG  him  a  very  eneouraging  rGceptJon,  and  pieiMf 
hiniBelf  to  promote  hia  object.  Here  he  alio  met  ¥14 
the  celebrated  PaulJ  ones;  and  that  entorprislng  oom- 
maiider,  on  being  intunoed  by  hiin  of  his  scheme  lot  ts 
expedition  to  this  north-west  coast  of  America,  at  mw 
iigrt!«l  to  join  him  in  it,  and  to  advance  the  funds  nec«s- 
wry  for  undertaking  it  on  a  larcfe  scale ;  but,  after  Ibcr 
or  tivc  months,  this  plan  also  fell  to  the  ground,  llithet- 
to  Ledviird  lukd  beon  supported,  aocording  to  slipa' 
hitioii,  by  the  parlies  with  whom  he  bad  snceenm; 
entered  into  lhe«e  (ruIlieaB  negotiations ;  bat  nmr  Ik 
was  entirely  without  resources.  In  this  coodiliDB  be 
wax  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  b  penoM^ 
upon  the  bounty  of  varioai  'distinguished  peraons  wbMC 
n?^-un!  In'  haii  ant"ireJ,  ui^oiig  wliotii  Mr.  Jefferson  owl 
tin-  M:n<juid  dr  1;,  IXvftlc  bit  jwrtu'iil,irl^  infT.tionwl. 
Meanwhile  he  mada  still  another  attmtpt  t»  udaM  * 
mercantile  compaar  to  outer  into  hi*  &v<Nu4te  prqJMt; 
but,  after  keeping  him  ioi  sevend  months  in  iMpaMB,  k 
fiuled  like  tke  othan. 

Hopelea*  ai  be  bad  now  becotDe  of  NceeedJof  9  bis 
original  plan,  be  ttill  clung  to  hit  detemiiaatiaa  ta  W 
bit  way,  if  pouihle,  by  acMue  mean*  or  other,  to  the 
B(Hlh-west  part  ef  the  American  contiDeiit,  witb  tfae  ne« 
of  exploring  that  vast  and  asyet  almoattuknownrefiM. 
Ha  reiolved,  therefore,  to  attempt  the  BttunmeBtof  Ida 
ot^ect  in  a  new  way :  namely,  by  tTaveWng  overlnd  to 
tbe  north-eastern  eitremity  of  Alia,  tfarov^  IlMiii  id 
Siberia,  and  then  croaaingBehring's  Strait  to  the  qolW 
he  was  desirous  of  reaching ;  but,  while  he  wia  ntkiag 
juepaiatioos  for  setting  out  on  this  adTeotvn,  he  w*> 
induced  aoddeiA;  ta  itsrt  Cor  London  by  a  letter  fim  a 
friend  in  that  rity,<iSariPt^^aia*iS.T<»Tgiiia^W<.wa»l 
which  was  sboBt  to  aaaw  'ii*?«aS*.v.>««o,»A-«'^A. 
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would  set  him  on  shore  at  any  port  of  the  American 
coast  he  might  choose.  On  arnving  in  the  English 
metropolis  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and 
other  eminent  scientific  characters.  His  ]Jan  of  operu- 
tiona  was  very  soon  arranged.  He  determined  to  land 
at  Nootka  Sound,  and  from  thence,  penetrating  at  once 
into  the  interior,  to  make  his  way  across  the  wilderness 
to  Yiiginia;  but  this  daring  deogn,  like  his  former 
attempts,  was  destined  to  be  irustrated  long  before  he 
had  encountered  any  of  its  dangers.  The  vessel  in 
which  he  had  embarked  had  sailed  down  the  river  and 
put  out  to  sea,  when,  just  as  they  were  losing  sight  of 
uuid,  she  was  seized  and  brought  back  by  onier  of  go- 
vernment, in  consequence  of  some  irregularity  in  clearing 
at  the  custom-house,  and  eventually  a^'udged  to  be  for- 
fdted.  On  this  occasion  Ledyard  lost  all  tho  property 
he  had  in  the  world,  which  did  not,  however,  amount  to 
much,  the  principal  part  of  it  consisting  of  two  groat 
dogs,  an  Indian  knife,  and  a  hatchet,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased with  some  money  given  him  by  the  gentleman 
(Sir  James  Hall)  at  whose  invitation  he  had  come  to 
liondon. 

On  this  disappcttntment  he  immediately  turned  his 
thoughts  again  to  his  plan  of  travelling  across  Europe 
and  Asia  by  land ;  and  accordingly,  in  l/eoemlier,  1786, 
he  set  out  for  Hamburgh,  where  he  arrived  with  only 
tan  guineas  in  his  pocket,  part  of  the  produce  of  a  sub- 
scription which  had  been  made  for  him  in  London,  the 
remainder  of  which  appears  to  have  been  expended  in 
providing  himself  a  second  time  with  a  couple  of  great 
dogs,  and  the  other  articles  which  constituted  his  simple 
equipment  for  a  journey  across  the  American  continent. 
Here  he  heard  of  a  countryman  of  his  own,  a  Major 
Langhom,  who  was  reported  to  him  as  having  as  great 
a  passion  for  travelling  as  himself,  and  who  was  now  at 
Copenhagen  in  the  course  of  a  perambulation  he  had 
been  malung  over  the  North  of  Eiurbpe.  Having  reason 
to  suspect  that  Langhom  waa  in  want  of  money,  the 
generous  Ledyard  immediately  determined  to  render  him 
all  the  wccour  hb  own  scanty  resources  would  permit. 


('  1^1^  flv  to  Mm,"  nqri  be,  ia  a  letter  «»  «MhI, 
<^with  my  little  aUveiid«omeclodiee;'aiid]ii^1]ieiii  it 
hbieet.  Attfak  HioBieiit  I  miy-be  neeftd  tohim:  he 
ig  mv  ewmtiymen,  a  {jentlenMm,  a  traveUer.  Be  mty 
gDintli  me  en  onr  journey:  if  hedoea,  lam  Wemtd; 
Sr  notk  I  ihdl  ment  hit'atteiifka,  and  ihall  atdt  be  aiMh 
out  of  i^y  way  to  Petenlmii^."  Full  ef  thte  yvkm 
be  Mt  out-  m  Copenhagen,  wbeve  on  'hie  anival  ha 
found  the  jienon  OMrbom  be  mm  m  qdest,  in  'the  pnk 
dicament'be  had  aatidiiiated,  and  In  ao  oomplete  a  ittto 
of  dwdtation>  indeed,  that  beeonldnotleare  hie  room 
for  want  of  decent  dotbee.  Ledywd'i  ten  goiiiBal 
goon  remedied  tbii  in«»iifeniene&;  and  ^  even  m^ 
abled  the  twoto:ei!Uey  aveiypleaaantibrtniglitinei^ 
other's  aodely. '.f  (fiat  when 'Leav^  at  kit  propoeedta 
bis  firiend  to  acooaqiany  hfan  to' Petenborgk,  ijinghnBili 
refdy  wae  afaondantiy  frank  and  dedilTe:  "No,**  aid 
he:  "  I  eite«m  yn^bat  I  ean  travel  in  the  wi^  I  da 
witii  n»  man  on  earth.'*- ' 

liodyard  therefore,  baving  contrived  to  recruit  his 
finances  by  drawing  a  bill  for  a  few  pounds  on  the  se- 
cretary to  the  American  embassy  in  London,  which  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  person  willing  to  accept, 
proceeded  on  his  journey  alone.  When  he  came  to  the 
usual  place  for  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  he  found 
that  his  deviation  from  the  direct  line  of  his  route  in 
pursuit  of  Langhom  had  lost  him  his  only  opportonity 
of  pas^ng  over  that  season ;  for  the  winter  bad  turned 
out  what  is  called  an  open  one,  that  is  to  say,  the  water 
had  not,  as  it  commonly  does,  frozen  all  over,  so  as  to 
form  a  road  for  sledges,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
masses  of  floating  ice  with  which  it  was  impeded  made 
sailing  through  it  impracticable.  This  was  a  disappomt- 
ment  which  for  a  moment  disconcerted  and  struct  down 
even  Ledvard*s  courage ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
To  turn  back  was  out  of  the  question ;  to  remain  for 
several  months  where  he  was  in  inactivity  as  little  suited 
bJs  inclination ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  travel  round  by 
the  nortbem  extremity  q(  ^«  ^^^vnd  so  to  reach  its 
opposite  coast  by  a  yjwnv'ej  ^'^  ^iow^  xw^Vi^esBfts!^ 
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miles  through  the  most  desolate  regions  of  the  inhabited 
globe  ;  and  all  this  labour  was  only  to  reach  a  point  to 
which  the  distance  directlv  across  the  gulf  was.  not  more 
than  fifty  miles.  He  actually  accomplished  his  formidable 
undertaking  in  an  extraoroinarily  short  spaQe  of  time, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  he 
had  to  make  his  way,  having  reached  Petersburgh  within 
seven  weeks  after  leaving  Stockholm,  whicli  was  tra- 
velling at  the  rate  of  abopt  two  hundred  mile^  a- week. 

On  arriving  in  Petersburgh  his  money,  as  might  be 
supposed,  was  quite  exhausted,  and  even  his  clothes  were 
torn  to  pieces.  He  was  again  fortunate  enough,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  twenty  guineas  by  drawing  a  bill  on  Sir 
Joseph  BSnks,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  'acceptor 
was  willing  to  depend  on  that  gentleman's  generosity. 
Thus  provided  he  set  out  for  Siberia  in  company  with  a 
Dr.  Brown,  a  Scotch  physician,  who  was  going  thither 
on  a  commission  from  the  government.  The  travellers 
proceeded  together  to  Tobolsk,  and  from  thence  to 
jSamaoul,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kolyvan,  where 
they  parted.  **  How  I  have  come  thus  far,"  writes 
Ledyard  from  this  place  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  29th 
of  July,  '^  and  how  I  am  to  go  still  farther,  is  an  enigma 
that  1  must  disclose  to  you  on  some  happier  occasion. 
My  health  is  perfectly  good ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
vigour  of  my  body,  my  mind  keeps  the  start  of  me,  and 
I  anticipate  my  future  fate  with  the  most  lively  ardour. 
Pity  it  IS,  that  in  such  a  career  one  should  be  subjected, 
like  a  horse,  to  the  beggarly  impediments  of  sleep  and 
hunger."  After  spending  a  week  at  Bamaoul,  he  set 
out  for  Irkutsk  with  the  courier  who  had  char^  of  the 
mail.  Here  he  remained  about  ten  days,  dunng  which 
time  he  visited  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  the  other  scenery 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  then  proceeded  in  a  boat 
down  the  river  Lena,  and  arrived  at  Yakutsk  after  a 
voyage  of  twenty-two  days.  This,  however,  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  termination  of  his  journey.  The  Russian 
government,  which  at  the  solicitation  of  some  of  his 
niends  in  Paris  had  professed  to  grant  him  its  protection, 
and  had  hitherto  forwarded  him  on  his  way,  is  supi)osed 


to  bMW  bwa  all  alqa^  dstamiiMi, 
•hooIHAOt  nmh.  the  wmt  cf  Abwhi,  wiim  i  ibf ^ 
ptny  %1  bean  zoemtiiy  •iifrfiiiihi^  4iM^  « 
wliidi thU BBlSoHd  Jtilongrirai  wnraHiMf  it 
the  JMpeijtoi  of  tiw  wtgect  rf  mmUkmt^miBm- 
mandnit  tt  Yakotidc,  aooofdnglf ^  4M»lriMd  Mmm-llm 
utttaaoe  f^  pmuado  him  t»  raiHia  tkoM  ^aiif'Ai 
wintBTy  ownny  to  hkt  own  owntrt  wkki  lo  frtHiik 


and  on  idjIWMnUtioni  mkiA  ^  ■Iteiimdi  IbAMpii 
ftl4    *>  What,  alml  ■htfl  iot'*  Um^umk 
fintoghiMielfaabntdBtri^tihyiiw%ji* 
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,  If  necetry ,  to  uwiwm  Mm  ^ 
«<  What  gluU  I  Iq,  In*  I  «m 
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rnitn  lEy^  whioh  wffl  b»  dgiit  molto.  Miiwli 
have  Int  tiro  long  ftmen  atagvt  norey  nad -mM Ai^ 
beyoi|i  iSb»  want  nr  aid  of  monoy,  will,  «ineMtof#l^ 
the  dfep  d«Mits,  I  gain  the  Amartaan  Allinlfii  <hw 
and  lien,  Ay  flow%  dinu^  Africa,  exolai«d|Im 
lay  idA  down,  Mid  daim  my  Htde  portion  of  the  gMUl 
have  Tiowed :  may  it  not  be  before."  He  goet  oa  tD 
lament  his  poverty  as  forming,  after  all,  the  diief  en- 
tangl^ent  which  had  induced  him  to  yield  to  ^  cooh 
mandant's  importmiities.  With  regard  to  hia  propoted 
journey,  whicn  had  been  represented  to  him  as  impit^ 
ticable,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Smith,  ''  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  so,  nor  hardly  anything  else"  Bat  he  adds 
that  he  was  somewhat  reconciled  to  his  detention  bvooe 
confflderation  among  others,  namely,  that  he  was  wuhmi 
clothes,  and  with  only  a  guinea  and  ons-fautth  m  Mi 
purte.  While  at  Yakutsk  he  employed  himself  (ffii* 
gently  in  studying  the  peculiarities  of  the  coantiy  and  its 
inhabitants,  keeping  ail  the  while  a  regular  joomai  of 
his  observations.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated eulogy  on  women,  which  has  been  so  often  ouoted. 
But,  after  he  had  been  a  few  months  at  Yakutsk,  ne  was 
induced  to  embrace  an  opportunity  which  offiofred  of  re- 
turning up  the  rivet  Vn  a  6\e^  w«  tiw  ioe  to  Irkutak. 
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ley,  of  iifteen  hundred  miles,  he  accomplished 
en  days.  In  four  or  five  weeks  after  nis  ar- 
cutsk  he  was  seized  by  an  order  of  the  Russian 
it,  and  immediately  despatched  in  custody  to 
from  whence  he  was  sent  forward  in  the  same 
to  Poland,  and  there  set  at  liberty,  with  an 
that  he  might  now  go  wherever  he  pleased, 
f  he  ever  again  set  foot  in  the  Russian  domi- 
would  certainly  be  hanged.     We  will  leave 

I  the  remainder  of  his  story  in  his  own  words, 
enetrated,"  says  he,  in  his  journal,  "  through 
nd  Asia,  almost  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but,  m 
of  my  career,  was  arrested  a  prisoner  to  the 
)f  Russia,  by  an  express  sent  after  me  for  that 

I  passed  under  a  guard  part  of  last  winter  and 
as  banished  the  empire,  and  conveyed  to  the 
3f  Poland,  six  thousand  versts  from  the  place 
was  arrested,  and  the  journey  was  performed 
ks.  Cruelties  and  hardships  are  talcs  I  leave 
[  was  disappointed  ih  the  pursuit  of  an  object 
my  future  lortune  entirely  depended.     I  know 

passed  through  the  kingdoms  of  Poland  and 
r  from  thence  to  London,  where  I  arrived  in 
ning  of  May,  disappointed,  ragged,  penniless ; 
)  accustomed  am  I  to  such  things  that  I  declare 
was  whole."  His  health,  he  acknowledges, 
»d  for  the  first  time  from  his  confinement,  ana 
ty  with  which  he  had  been  hurried  through 
nd  Russia ;  but  a  few  days'  rest,  he  adds,  m 
d  re-established  it,  **  and  I  am  now,'*  says  he, 

II  bloom  and  vigour  as  thirty-seven  years  will 
man." 

Ledyard  found  himself  in  London,  one  of  the 
ns  on  whom  he  called  was  his  Mend  Sir  Jo- 
es. This  gentleman,  after  hearing  from  him 
of  his  disasters,  and  learning  that  he  had  now 
:lar  object  in  view,  told  him  of  the  Association 
1  lust  been  formed,  and  of  which  he  was  him- 
3t  the  leading  members,  for  prosecuting  disco- 
:hc  interior  of  Africa.     This  was  news  which 


.  made  Lcilyard's  heart  ieap  with  joj ;  and,  having  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  introduction  irom  Sir  Joseph,  he  went 
with  it  directly  to  Mr.  Beaufoy,  the  secretary  of  the 

.  Association.  "  Before  I  had  learned  from  the  note  the 
Qitnie  and  buBlncis  of  my  visitor,"  said  Mr.  BMufofi 
"  I  was  struck  with  the  manliness  of  his  person,  tbc 
breadth  of  his  chest,  the  oponnesa  of  his  countentocc. 

'  and  the  inquietude  of  his  eye.  I  fiprcad  the  map  ul 
Africa  before  him,  and  tradag  a  line  from  Cairo  to 
Scnnaar,  and  from  thence  westward  in  the  latitok  and 

'  supposed  direction  of  the  Nig^r,  1  told  him,  thu  vbs 
the  route  by  which  I  was  anxious  that  Africa  might,  it 
possible,  be  explored.  He  said  he  should  think  himself 
singuiarly  fortunate  to  be  trusted  with  the  adventure. 
T  asked  him  when  he  would  set  out.  '  2b-morroui  rmmt- 
ing'  aai bug 

"""         '  '  '^"™  -ghis  instructions  and  letters 

_i  that  would  have  saUafieii 

JLlieroic  adventurer.     He  ui 

JIM  it  written,". bn  tuLliJM 

m  the  exultation  of  hit  heart  in  a  letter  addretied  imbw- 
diately  before  bis  departure  to  his  mother,  "  that  the 
ways  of  God  are  past  tindine  out,  aad  tus  decrece  un- 
searchable. Is  uie  Lord  thus  great  ?  So  alao  ia  be 
good.  I  am  an  instance  of  iL  I  have  trampled  tha 
world  under  my  feet,  laughed  at  fear,  and  derided 
danger.  Through  millions  of  fierce  saiagea,  ortr  parch- 
ing deserts,  the  freeidng  North,  the  evorlosliiiK  ice,  and 
stormy  seas,  have  I  passed  without  harm.  How  good 
b  my  God  1  What  rich  Bubiecta  have  I  for  paiae,  love, 
and  adoration  I"  To  Mr.  Beaufoy,  the  last  time  they 
were  together,  on  the  morning  of  hia  departure,  he 
aaid,  with  perbapa  a  somewhat  sadder,  but  not  a  len 
resolute  S|urit,  "  I  am  accustomed  to  hardshipa.  I  bave 
known  both  hunger  and  nakedness  to  the  ulnoM  ex- 
tremity of  buraan  suffering.  I  have  known  what  it  ii 
to  have  food  given  me  as  chari^  to  a  "■H"';'"  ;  and  I 
have  at  times  \fMXk  obliged  to  shelter  myself  under  Iks 
miaeries  of  ttat  cWwAct,  w  %<Q&«.\«un<n  caUmitr. 

My    distreaaes  bav*  \)e«m  ^eaim  ■iioiii.  ■\.  \mx  wk 
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vmed,  or  ever  will  own,  to  any  man.  Such  evils  arc 
arible  to  bear ;  but  they  never  yet  had  power  to  turn 
le  from  my  purpose.  If  I  live,  I  will  faithfully  pcr- 
Rm,  in  its  utmost  extent,  my  engagement  to  the 
ociety ;  and  if  I  perish  in  the  attempt,  my  honour  will 
all  be  safe,  for  death  cancels  all  bonds." 

We  have  little  more  to  relate  of  poor  Ledyard.  From 
ondon  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Mar- 
dlles,  where  he  took  ship  for  Alexandria.  From 
jexandria  he  pursued  his  journey  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo, 
here  he  arrived  on  the  19th  of  August.  His  intention 
as  to  set  out  at  the  proper  season  with  the  caravan 
om  this  city  to  Sennaar;  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
scapied  himself  in  studying  the  character  and  manners 
:  the  people  among  whom  he  was,  and  gaining  as  much 
I  he  could  of  the  information  most  likely  to  be  useful 
>  him  in  his  future  progress.  He  kept  as  usual  a 
ornal  of  his  observations,  copious  extracts  from  which 
ive  been  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tm.  But  towards  the  end  of  November,  when  the 
iravan  which  he  intended  to  accompany  was  just  on 
le  point  of  setting  out,  he  was  attacked  by  a  bilious 
implaint ;  and,  after  all  his  hopes,  this  long-looked-for 
pportnnity  of  prosecuting  his  journey  seemed  on  the 
dint  of  being  lost.  In  his  extreme  anxiety  in  these 
ircamstances  to  get  rid  of  his  indisposition  as  speedily 
I  possible,  he  took  so  large  a  dose  of  the  common 
Bmedy,  vitriolic  acid,  as  to  produce  the  most  violent 
ains,  which  the  best  medical  skill  in  Cairo  was  exerted 
1  vain  to  remove  or  alleviate ;  and  he  perished  a  victim 
[)  his  zeal  and  precipitancy. 

There  never  beat  a  heart  animated  by  a  warmer  or 
Bore  disinterested  love  of  the  path  of  public  duty  which 
t  had  chosen  than  that  which  death  had  now  laid  low. 
tfr.  Sparks's  memoir,  to  which  we  have  been  indebted 
or  the  materials  of  our  rapid  sketch,  contains  many 
vther  anecdotes  of  his  generous  self-devotion  which  our 
(pace  does  not  permit  us  to  notice.  The  following 
Mssage,  however,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  his  cni- 
siovers,  one  of  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  presents  so  fine 


a  uctm  «C^  mind  dcnated  1r  mmi  UAi^mUmi 
£lQUiun  of  wbidi  our  nataiti.  »  mifie|tihlii  thit  «» 
<m(»te  it  M  a  fii  fonriiMton  to  tl»  aooouat «»  Iisto  i/tnm 
^tbewiiter.  '<Maii^r  lie^sclniM,  «4i  i«  adb 
daye!  lbarttafcpir«iHUitAeoQiMagrQfa««n«iaitai 
kind  to  bbierret    I  ham  tibo  ejet  of  ■ama  o£  te  infc 

nim  of  tlie  fot  Iww^om  <>*<^  ^^  ^"'^^  ^ 

am  «a«g^  Vgr  tiiOM  yojimp  inr tlu iiiQrt.imMM 
ol^jeot  that  ny  priiite  indiTidwl  q»  ba  engngad  W  X 
hm th«ir ap|iral»iloD toaoqp^  kie;  anHhirir 
eatowoiy  alvw . wluch  I  pripa-  lAova  miTthiiig,  «iMyfc 

neii  or  4e»wiUioa  <»n7  om  thi«Migii»  whatowr  &■• 
the  niii  and  iijindyimM  wlghl  hieitov^  I  ilMnU  wt 
aceeptofU;  UnUianiod  m  mat  I  look  t»i  tmm 
b«itowed.lnrtihenia«Itoget)ierQ^  ladon^ 

alfiedtoa.^walLdina'frqm.Goi;  bntmhneaaviftsii 
ba  fikelf  ia  cmrnr  iM  iiaasit^  aiyr  more  than.  tinUl 
caatimi..  To  ftM  tho  nocymy mediroof  condact, to 
vary  and  apul^  it  to  cootingcociea,  ia  tha  tinmaniqf  I 
allude  to ;  ana,  if  I  succeed  by  such  means,  men  of  iwi 
in  any  succeeding  epoch  will  not  blush  to  follow  ma| 
and  perfect  those  discoveries  which  I  have  only  abilities 
to  trace  out  roughly,  or  a  disposition  to  attempt.  A 
Turkish  sofa  has  no  charms  for  me :  if  it  had,  I  couU 
so(Hi  obtain  one  here.  Believe  me,  a  single  *  well  done' 
from  your  Assomtion  has  more  worth  in  it  to  me  than 
all  the  trappings  of  the  East ;  and  what  is  stiU  moi* 
precious  is,  the  pleasure  I  have  in  the  justification  c 
my  own  conduct  at  the  tribunal  of  my  own  heart." 

Ledyard,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  first  of  too  loiw 
list  of  courageous  adventurers  who  have  one  aiW  anoa 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  African  disoovei 
and  did  our  limits  jj^rmit,  the  names  of  Hought 
Homemann,  Park,  Lamg,  Clapperton,  and  many  otb 
might  each  furnish  us  with  an  exxunple,  not  unworthy' 
be  compared  with  his,  of  fearless  resolution,  and 
severance  wbicVi  odSl^  die^th  could  overcome.     But 
can  attempt  ivoyj*  oiA^  to  ^'liXis^NwjXswi&j  \hft  ci 
of  one  who,  ^t!lDu(>ug\iVe«\&i(^V^t\si^^ 
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£it8l  to  10  many  of  his  forerunners,  the  attempt  to  pene- 
trate into  central  Africa,  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
chiefly  remembered  for  his  researches  and  discoveries  in 
another  quarter  of  that  great  continent ;  we  mean  the 
late  lamented  Behsoni.  Giovaitni  Battista  Belzoki 
wwi  bom  in  1778,  at  Padua,  where  his  father  was  a 
barber.  The  family,  however,  had  belonged  originally 
to  Rome;  and  it  is  related  that  Belzoni,  when  only 
thirteen  years  of  age,  betrayed  his  disposition  for  tra- 
velling by  setting  out  one  day  along  with  his  younger 
brother  to  make  his  way  to  that  city,  which  he  had  long 
been  haunted  by  a  passionate  desire  to  see,  from  hearing 
Us  parents  so  often  speak  of  it.  The  failing  strength 
and  courage  of  his  brother,  however,  forced  him  to  rc- 
fiaquish  this  expedition,  after  they  had  proceeded  as  far 
ai  die  Apennines ;  and  he  returned  once  more  to  assist 
hn  ftther  in  his  shop,  as  he  had  already  for  some  time 
been  doing.  But  when  he  was  three  years  older,  nothing 
would  detain  him  any  longer  in  his  native  place ;  and  he 
again  took  the  road  to  Rome,  which  this  time  he  actually 
reached.  It  is  said  that  on  his  first  arrival  in  this 
eamtal  he  applied  himself  to  the  acquirement  of  a  know- 
leoge  of  the  art  of  constructing  machines  for  the  con- 
Toyaace  and  raising  of  water,  with  the  view  probably  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  by  the  exhibition  of  curious  or 
ffwnwing  experiments  in  that  department  of  physics.  It 
is  oertam,  however,  that  he  eventually  adopted  the  pro- 
fuaaa  of  a  monk,  as  offering  an  easier  or  surer  way  of 
gfftiJTig  his  bread. 

The  arrival  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy  in  1800  brought 
him  the  opportunity,  which  he  embraced,  of  throwing 
off  his  monastic  habit,  being  by  this  time  heartily  tired 
of  the  idleness  and  obscurity  to  which  it  consigned  him. 
He  then  pursued  for  some  time  a  wandering  life,  having 
in  the  first  instance  returned  to  his  native  town,  and 
then  proceeded  in  quest  of  employment  to  Holland, 
from  whence,  in  about  a  year  afterwards,  he  came  back 
to  Italy.  By  this  time  he  had  attained  so  uncommon  a 
height,  with  strength  proportioned  to  it,  that  he  was  an 
object  of  wonder  wherever  he  was  seen.     It  was  pro- 


babl}' with  the  expcct4itiDn  of  bein^r  able  to  tum  these  |^ 
norEonal  advantages  to  account  tliat  he  ddenained,  in  ]^ 
"""   --     -     -  -   -f  to  England.     On  arriving  here,  r 


perambulating  the  country,  exhibiting  hjdnuilic 
ments  aad  feats  of  musculur  atrcuglh  ;  siid,  scoomjMDled 
b;  hia  wife,  »n  Englishwoman,  whom  he  )u>d  manitd 
soon  after  bis  arrival,  hi:  visit^l  with  tbia  objecttdl  the 
jiriiitipal  towns  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  lie  ,j 
wa£  afterwards  engaged  for  some  time  at  Aede^'B 
lunphitheatre ;  and  altogether  he  continued  for  about 
nine  yoirs  in  England. 

.\t  hist,  finding  probably  that  he  hod  no  farther  chance 
of  improving  his  circuniBtances  in  this  country,  in  IBI'J 
he  sailed  with  big  wife  for  Lisbon.  Here  he  soon  oIf 
tained  an  engngement  from  the  director  of  the  San  Carios 
theatre;  at  the  expimtion  of  which  he  proceeded  la 
Madrid,  where  for  a  tiiiio  he  also  attracted  ocrasiderable 
attention  by  big  perfonnances.  Emm  Mtdtid  he  went 
to  Malta;  and  here,  it  is  aupposetl,  the  ideftfiiM  «ug- 
gesCed  itself  to  him  of  poising  over  to  Egypt,  u  -oftas 
of  hia  counttymeo  had  already  done,  and  offering  Ids 
services  to  the  Pasha,  the  active  and  enterprising 
Mahumet  Ali,  who  atill  govema  that  country.     Accord- 


ingly, carrying  with  him  a  recomuiendation  from  i 
Maltese  agent  of  the  Fasha,  he  proceeded,  still  accnoi' 
panied  by  nis  wife,  to  Cairo.     On  presenting  himself  Ic 


;  was  immediately  engaged,  on   the  strength  of 

his  professed  skill  in  hydraulics,  to  construct  a  michini! 

for  watering  some  pleaaure-^rdens  at  Soubni,  on  the 

ffile.     This  undertaking,  it  is  said,  he  accomplished  to 

the  Pasha's  satisfuelion ;  but  an  accident  having  occurred 

to  one  of  the  persons  looking  on,  on  the  fiist  trial  of 

the  machine,  the  Turkish  superstition,  under  the  notiini 

,    that  what  had  happened  was  a  bad  omen,  wotild  not 

L.eulier  the  use  of  it  to  be  continued.     This  miifinloiie, 

I.  at  the  same  time,  put  an  end  to  all  Belzoni's  hopes  of 

I.  further  employment  from  the  Pasha ;  and  he  was  once 

h  jnorc  probably  a&  mucb  at  g,  loss  what  to  betake  hinielf 

to  as  he  tad  ever  \xiS(»te\««B."\o.'sc»^&&, 
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The  state  of  destitution,  however,  in  which  he  found 
imself,  led  to  his  entering  upon  a  new  career,  in  which 
IB  was  destined  to  acquire  great  distinction.  The  late 
if  r.  Salt  was  at  this  time  the  English  consul  in  Egypt, 
nd,  embracing  the  opportunity  which  his  situation  af- 
iorded  him,  was  actively  employed  in  investigating  and 
Baking  collections  of  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity 
a  which  that  country  abounded.  For  this  purpose  he 
[ept  several  agents  in  his  pay,  whose  employment  it  was 
o  make  researches  in  all  directions  atler  interesting 
(biectfl  of  this  description.  To  Mr.  Salt  Belzoni  now 
irored  his  services  in  this  capacity ;  and  he  was  imme- 
liately  employed  by  that  gentleman  in  an  affair  of  eon- 
iderable  difficulty,  namely,  the  removing  and  transport- 
nff  to  Alexandria  of  the  colossal  granite  bust  of  Memnon, 
nraich  lay  buried  in  the  sands  near  Thebes.  The 
nanner  in  which  Belzoni  accomplished  this  his  first 
mterprise  in  his  new  line  of  pursuit,  at  once  established 
us  cnaracter  for  energy  and  intelligence.  Dressing 
limself  as  a  Turk,  he  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  there 
lalf  persuaded  and  half  terrified  the  peasantry  into 
f^iving  him  the  requisite  assistance  in  excavating  and 
smbarking  the  statue,  till  he  had  the  satisfaction  at  last 
jf  seeing  it  stowed  into  the  boat  intended  for  its  convey- 
ince,  without  having  received  any  injury,  and  fairly 
ifloat  on  the  Nile.  Having  arrived  at  Alexandria,  it 
iras  afterwards  sent  to  England,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Ifuseum. 

Belzoni  had  now  found  his  proper  sphere,  and  hence- 
forth his  whole  soul  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  explor- 
ing the  wonderful  country  in  which  he  was,  in  search  of 
the  monuments  of  its  ancient  arts  and  greatness.  In  this 
occupation  he  was  constantly  employed,  sometimes  in 
die  service  of  Mr.  Salt  and  sometimes  on  his  own  ac- 
DOimt.  The  next  affair  which  Mr.  Salt  committed  to 
iiim  was  the  excavation  of  the  Temple  of  Ipsamboul,  in 
Dpper  Egypt,  which  was  so  enveloped  in  sand  that  only 
its  summit  was  visible.  Belzoni,  however,  in  despite  of 
Innumerable  obstacles,  partly  of  a  physical  nature, 
partly  created  by  the  opposition  of  the  natives,  at  last 


teedod  in  penetrntino;  into  i(s  interior.  On  retanunf 
I  iftmn  this  eippdition.  he  neit  unJertook  a  .}oume;tn4n 
tolley  of  Bcban-el-Malouk,  Iwyand  Thnbes,  uhcre,  fom 
a  slight  inspection  on  a  Ibrmer  occasion  of  the  nxk; 
nden  of  the  hills,  he  had  been  led  to  suBpeot  that  naaj 
inmbs  of  tho  old  inhabitants  would  be  found  con(>eil«l 
withui  them.  For  some  time  he  searched  in  vain  in  iH 
direttiona  for  any  indication  of  what  he  had  expected  to 
find,  till  at  last  his  attention  was  suddenly  attnu.'teil  hyt 
Bmall  fissure  in  tho  rock,  which  presented  to  his  n- 
perionced  eye  something  like  the  traces  of  hnman  liiboar. 
He  put  fomard  his  hand  to  euuninc  it,  when  the  atooa, 
^  his  touching  them,  came  tumbling  down,  and  &- 
covered  to  him  the  entrance  to  a  long  passiee,  hwiiig 
its  sides  omamantcKl  with  sculpture  and  paintinge.  Br 
at  once  entered  the  cavem — proceeded  forward— «>d. 
After  overleaping  leToral  obstacles  which  oppoeed  te 
pn^ress,  found  himself  in  a  sepulchral  chamber,  in  ite 
centre  of  which  stood  on  alabaster  sanxphagus,  oorend 
with  sculptures.  Ho  afterwards  removed  this  auw-  i 
phagus,  and  with  iiifiiiite  labour  took  exact  copies  oF  lbs 
drawings,  consisting  of  nearly  a  thousand  figures,  vi 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  amounting  to  niore  tfaa 
five  hundred,  which  he  found  on  the  walls  of  the  lonill. 
It  was  from  these  copies  that  Belzoni  formed  the  repn- 
sentalion  or  model  of  this  tomb,  which  be  afterwioda 
exhibited  in  London  and  Paris. 

(}n  returning  to  Cairo  from  this  preat  dlscovyrv.  b* 
iinln<<d{ately  engaged  in  a  new  investigation,  whitjl  con- 
ducted him  to  another  perhaps  still  more  tnterestiiig. 
Be  determined  to  luake  an  attempt  to  penetrate  intoone 
of  the  pyramids ;  and  was  at  lust  fortunate  enough  to  ^ 
cover,  in  that  called  the  pyramid  of  Oephrencs,  the  en- 
trance toapassttge,  which  led  him  intothe  centre  of  the 
structure.  Here  he  found  a  sepulchral  ebamhcr.  with  ■ 
sarcophugua  in  the  middle  of  it,  eontaininp  the  bottes 
of  a  bull — a  discovery  wliicli  has  been  considered  ti 
pvving  tiui  Ibew  nnravniK  edidoea  were  in  iwi^ 
CPectea  by  fi»  »jpe™fQ6«i  i*  iW^i^'^^j^^nn,  taw 
Other  pBrpow*«ttW>««"*<«^»».«9toa*v«<w. 
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brute  divinities.  After  this,  encoaraged  by  the 
:  success  that  had  hitherto  attended  lus  eflbrts, 
ad  now  made  him  famous  over  Europe,  Belzoni 
I  in  various  other  enterprises  of  a  similar  charac- 
ich  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate.  He  made 
eral  journeys  both  to  the  remote  parts  of  Eayytf 
ond  the  bounds  of  that  country  mto  the  acyoin- 
ons  of  Africa.  At  last  he  determined  to  revisit 
,  and  accordingly  he  set  sail  for  that  purpose  in 
3er,  1819. 

first  place  which  he  visited  was  his  native  city, 
kich  he  had  now  been  absent  nearly  twenty  ^rears. 
c  left  it  last  he  was  an  unknown  wanderer,  without 
nent  or  the  means  of  existence,  and  ready  almost  to 
he  humblest  that  might  be  anywhere  ofiered  Inm ; 
Tied  to  it  now  with  a  name  familiar  over  the  civil- 
rid,  and  the  glory  of  many  discoveries  which  had 
dc  him  the  pride  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  pre- 
>n  this  occasion  to  the  town  of  Padua  two  lion- 
granite  statues,  which  were  placed  by  the  magis- 
a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  Palace  of  Justice ; 
cdal  was  at  the  same  time  struck  in  honour  of  the 
lu  which  were  inscribed  his  name,  and  a  recital 
xploits.  A  copy  of  this  medal,  in  gold,  was  pre- 
to  Belzoni,  accompanied  with  a  letter  expressive 
admiration  felt  by  the  Paduans  for  their  distin- 

townsman.  From  Italy  Belzoni  hastened  to 
d,  where  the  rumour  of  his  discoveries  had  already 

a  greater  interest  than  in  any  other  country, 
c  met  with  the  welcome  due  to  one  whose  ser- 
id  contributed  to  extend  the  scientific  glory  of  the 

and,  both  in  the  world  of  letters  and  in  the 
»f  fashion,  the  celebrated  traveller  became  a  chief 
)f  attraction.  He  now  employed  himself  in  pre- 
an  account  of  his  travels  and  discoveries  for  the 
and  the  woHl  appeared  about  the  end  of  the  year 
in  a  quarto  volume,  accompanied  with  another 

of  plates,  in  folio.  It  excited  great  interest,  and 
Bssed  through  three  editions ;  while  translations 
ito  French  and  Italian  had  also  appeared  at  Paris 


nnd  Milan.  It  was  after  the  publication  of  his  bot 
liolsEani  [irejinrctl  his  repre.>ienlation  of  the  tomb ' 
ititcovonni  al  Ueban-fl-Malouk,  whicb  nas  exhifai 
LoDiioQ  anil  Paris. 

Tired,  however,  of  leading  an  inactii-e  lifo,  i 
soon  began  to  project  other  srhemes  of  foreign 
Ue  vuitpd  siu«eBsivel;  France,  Russia.  Swede! 
Dennurli ;  after  which,  returning  to  England,  he 
toolf.  under  the  aueplces  of  the  goveraniunt,  to  pn 
the  perilous  attempt  of  penetratiait  into  central  j 
Ilis  plan  wax  to  endeavour,  in  theSrat  instance,  U 
Timbuctoo,  ihence  to  -direct  his  course  eastward  ti 
Scnnaar.  and  then  lo  return  through  Nubia  and  ] 
Hut  CTCn  his  experience,  skill,  and  eitraordinar 
sona)  strength  and  prowess  did  not  save  him  from  ; 
a  victim  in  the  cutue  in  wbieb  so  many  galUnt  nx 
already  perished.  He  left  England  towanla  the  i 
the  year  1S22  for  Giliraltar,  on  reaching  vhich  t 
mediately  embarked  lor  Tangiers.  From  tUs  b 
ceeded  to  Fc^,  where  he  was  well  received  bjr  tbt 
peror  of  Morocco,  and  obtained  pemiiBsion  to  join  I 
van  for  'fimbuctoo,  which  was  to  set  out  in  a  few 
Unexpected  clitficultics,  however,  arose  when  ho  1 
llie  point  of  di>]iarturi'  ;  unJ  at'lor  u  rosidL-iin;  at  ] 
tive  months  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
mendng  his  journey  by  the  route  he  had  originally 
upon.  On  this  disappointment  he  sailed  for  3ia 
and  from  thence,  in  October,  1823,  he  set  out  f 
mouth  of  the  river  Benin  on  the  west  coast  of  A 
with  the  intention  of  making  his  way  to  the  interioi 
that  point.  Ue  entered  upon  this  journey  accomj 
by  an  English  merchant  who  was  to  conduct  him 
as  ^e  town  of  Benin,  and  to  introduce  him  there 
king  of  the  country ;  but  by  the  time  he  had  arrii 
this  place  a  malady,  which  had  attacked  him  aim 
^  Man  as  he  had  set  his  foot  on  shore,  had  reached  i 
"  t,  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  any  farther;  I 
jd  his  companion  lo  have  him  taken  back  to 
"arrived  here  on  the  2nd  of  December  in  a  ( 
f  eihwuted  stale,  and,  being  immediMely  atl 
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n,  expired  on  the  following  day.     His  re- 

interred  under  a  plane-tree  on  the  shore, 

Inglish  vessels  on  the  station  honoured  his 

discharges    of    their  cannon  during    the 

An  inscription  in  English  was  afterwards 

his  grave,  recording  his  melancholy  fate, 

ng  a  hope  that  every  European  who  might 

t  would,  if  necessary,  cause  the  ground  to 

and  the  fence  repaired,  around  the  resting- 

intrepid  and  enterprising  traveller. 


[»r  names  of  persons  of  both  sexes  vet  remain 
is  of  literature,  science,  art,  ana  the  other 
of  intellectual  exertion,  which  might  be  re- 
llustrating  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 

But  the  selection  of  examples  we  have 
ated  as  it  had  been  with  a  view  to  give  as 
ity  of  interest  as  possible  to  the  contents  of 
ill  probably  be  thought  suflSciently  extensive 
)ose.     The  lesson  we  would  teach,  as  we 

frequently  had  occasion  to  remark,  is,  that 

m  of  life,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  the  work  of 

nation  impossible  to  him  who  in  good  earnest 

What  is  chiefly  wanted  to  invigorate  the 

encounter  and  conquest  of  the  most  for- 
culties  which  any  drcumstances  can  oppose 
)ly  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  and  of  that 
e  can  bring  forward  nothing  likely  to  pro- 
deep  and  abiding  impression  than  some  of 
recorded  in  the  preceding  pages, 
lake  only  one  additional  remark.     In  other 

most  unremitting  endeavours  often  fail  to 
bject  sought:  that  object,  being  generally 
y  advantage,  is  equally  within  the  grasp  of 
itors,  some  one  of  whom  may  snatch  it  away 

be  reached  by  him  who  best  deserves  it ; 
pursuit  of  knowledge  it  matters  not  how 

competitors.  No  one  stands  in  the  way  of 
!an  deprive  him  of  any  part  of  his  chan 


^^ 


tonlrary,  ihej  are  all  fellow- workers,  and  may  matumllj   i 
help  each  olher  forward.     The  wealth  which  each  ii«b 
to  aequitfl  has,  at  it  were,  the  property  of  multipljlng 
ittelf  to  meet  the  wants  of  all. 

Bat  it  19  not  merelj'  m  a  direction  for  the  student  that 
we  ought  to  aeeount  the  hwaon  ruluablc  which  teaches 
how  much  every  man  has  it  in  his  [tower  to  do  for  liiin- 
self,  if  be  will  but  iet  reaolutely  about  the  doing  of  it : 
it  is  still  more  valuable  iu  a  moral  lesson.  IndeeJ,  if  j 
knowledge  were  not  itself  one  of  the  supports  of  mo-  J 
ralily,  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  commendations  i 
which  have  universally  been  beatowtid  upon  it;  nor! 
would  its  dilfuBion  deserve  the  warm  encouragemi^ul  it  I 
has  unifonnly  received  from  an  enlighteaed  philanlhropy. 
But,  though  it  is  not  true  that  the  man  who  has  aoront- ' 
plishcd  hiinseif  in  sdcnce  or  literature  is  aluays  a  motf  , 
virtuous  charaeter  than  he  who  is  without  ■nymtoltcctudl 
culture,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  th«  gcnendly  humaiilring  I 
and  elevating  tendency  of  a  devotion  to  wtit  pursuits ;  | 
and,  more  eajiedally,  must  the  bett  o^Ua  be  eiwri- 
enced  from  this  dedication  of  his  faxmltiea  by  Km  whaa  { 
it  conipela  to  learn  and  pracliae,  to  an  estraordinsrj-  ti-^ 
tout,  the  duties  of  stcadineas,  diligence,  husbanding  nl'' 
time,  eoncenlmtion  of  attention,  pi?raevBraneo,  coursn^,  I 
endurance  of  hardsiiips,  and  every  other  habit  and  qnolitj  i 
which  depGnda  upon  the  eiercise  of  •elf-commiDil  oi' 
self-doniof.  Iu  acqidring  those  virtues  he  aoquiru  what 
is  more  precious  than  any  knowled^,  and  will  go  firtiier 
to  render  him  a  useful  and  even  mdoential  memher  of 
society  than  if  ho  were  to  make  himself  master  of  til  the 
letuuing  that  ever  was  stored  up  in  libraries. 
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